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Art.  I.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clerffy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lnn^^ 
don,  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  in  the  Year 
1814.  By  i'Villiam,  Lord  Bi'ihop  of  London.  4to.  2s.  6d, 
Pavne  and  Foss.     1814. 

J  OR  the  appearance  of  no  theological  work,  within  our  me- 
mory, has  the  attention  of  the  world  waited  with  so  niudi  anx- 
iety, as  for  the  publication  of  the  charge  now  before  us.  The 
Budden  elevation  of  its  autiior  to  the  highest  episcopal  throne  in 
rtaese  dominions,  the  character  for  learning  and  piety  which  ac- 
companied him  in  the  divinity  chair  of  Oxford,  the  cage:  nesa  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  upon  those  important  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  Church,  a'l  conspired  to  direct  the 
public  view  to  the  tirst  ofticial  declaration  of  the  newly  created 
prelate.  The  favourable  report  of  the  few  who  were  present  at 
its  deHvery,  miglit  also  have  influenced  to  a  still  higher  degree  the 
general  deaire  to  see  it  embodied  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

Awful  as  the  responsibility  must  be,  wliich  is  in  every  case 
attached  to  the  episcopal  office  in  these  days  of  latitudiuarian  in- 
novation and  multiplied  division,  upon  no  one  does  the  weight 
fall  with  more  severity  of  pressure,  than  upon  him,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  London  shall  have  been  by 
Providence  entrusted.  Situated  as  he  is  at  the  fountain  head  of 
all  intidelity  and  schism,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  de- 
nomination and  description,  the  duties,  and  the  anxieties  of 
office  are  doubled  upon  him.  But  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  discharge  of  hia  high  and  holy  duty, 
is  the  extent  of  his  influence  and  the  power  of  his  example. 

In  the  present  political  state  of  our  country,  to  tiie  metropolis 
are  directed  the  eyes  of  the  distant  parts,  of  the  empire^  as  to 
the  rallying  point  no  less  of  sound  and  coiistitutional  piinciple 
than  of  the  feuds  of  faction  and  disorganization,  iu  tlis  vast 
and  complicated  machine  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, however  distant  its  parts  may  be,  none  of  them  are 
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unconnected  with  or  independent  of  the  main  spring  and  centra* 
of  motion  which  the  metropolis  exhibits.  From  the  sentimeni? 
and  opinions  which  there  prevail,  the  whole  conntry  iu  various 
degrees  takes  its  tone ;  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  m. 
London  are  situated  all  those  associations  of  support,  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  Church  are  maintained,  and  all  those  combi- 
nations of  hostility,  "by  which  she  is  openly  assaulted,  or  se- 
cretly undermined.  From  the  operation  of  these  and  similar 
causes,  the  clergy  of  London  are  placed  upon  an  eminence  to 
which  the  view  of  their  brethren,  iu  every  distant  proviuce,  is- 
constantly  directed  ;  while  to  the  opinions,  the  language,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  Diocesan  is  a  still  higher  cousequcuce  and 
veneration  attached.  Whatever^  therefore,  may  be  the  import- 
ance which  we  attach  to  an  episcopal  charge  in  a  distant  diocese^, 
much  greater  is  the  intluence  of  that,  tft  which  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  kingdom  naturally  look  up,  as  to  the  criterion  of  the  feel- 
ing upon  religious  matters  in  the  metropolis,  and  as  a  declar.atioa 
from  the  very  penetralia  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

With  these  views,  therefore^,,  we  shall  present  our  readers- 
w  ith  an  analysis  of  the  charge  before  us,  w  hich,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  have  a  far  more  powerful  effect  upon  their  minds  than, 
the  gratilication  of  any  ordinary  feeling,  or  the  satisfaction  oi 
general  curiosity. 

The  charge  opens  with  a  tribute  of  public  veneration  and  pri- 
vate regard  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  prelate,,  to  whom  he 
immediately  succeeded.  This  is  no  common  effusion  of  cus- 
tomary compliment,  but  a  pious,  sincere,  and  heartfelt  testi- 
mony to  the  virtues  ot  a  man,  who  bravely  faced  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him,  and  presented  an  undaunted  front  against 
the  acrimonious  scurrility  and  abusive  malevolence  with  which  hfe 
was  assaulted  by  every  enemy  of  the  Church.  To  the  soundest: 
principles  he  added  a  decision  and  a  spirit  which  enabled  him  to 
execute,  with  perseverance  and  vigour,  what  he  conceived  in  jus- 
tice and  wisdom.  If,  in  manner,  he  was  too  urtbcnding  for  that 
secular  intercourse,  which  his  diocese  so  peculiarly  required,  in 
his  actions  also  he  preserved  the  same  unv\avering  determina/- 
tioa.  In  his  eulogium,  therefore,,  on  the  virtues  and  the  labours 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Bishop  will  be  cordially  joined  by  every 
friend  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  execution  of  a  far  more  difficult  task  the  Bishap  is  pe- 
culiarly happy.  Very  rarely  have  we  heard  a  man  speak  of  liim- 
.self  and  his  own  pretensions  wiUi  so  much  frank  and  unaffected 
modesty,  dechning  iiself,  not  in  an  absurd  disavowal  of 
those  abilities  which  every  wiae  man  is  assured,  and  every  cox- 
comb fancies  he  possesses,  but  in  that  real  and  unreserved  dis- 
trust iu  the  strength  of  bit;  ov»,n  powers,  which  teaches  him  to 

"look 
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^^  look  up  with  humble  rehance  to  the  source  of  all  power  and 
wisciotn,  whose   Spirit  is  strength  to  the  feeble  and  iight  to  the 
'blind/'  for  support  and  direction  in  the  administration  of  his 
arduous  charge. 

From  these  subjectsj  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  clergy  in  regular  order,,  to  all  those  important  points,  in 
the  discussion  of  which,  their  profes'iional  duties  and  |)eisonal 
interests  are  so  deeply  involved.  The  first  circumstdMce,  which 
falls  under  his  notice,  is  the  relief  granted  by  the  equitable  in- 
terference of  Parliament  to  those  unfortunate  clergy,  who  were 
Suffering  under  that  persecution  for  non-residence,  which  the  ex- 
isting law,  without  the  intention  of  its  framers,  had  given  too 
certain  and  too  severe  a  sanction. 

"  The  equitable  interference  ,  of  Parliament  has  afforded  relief 
in  this  emergency,  empo^vcring  the  diocesan  to  discriminate  be- 
tween involuntary  errpr,  or, venial, omission,  and  substantial. vio- 
lation of  law.  The  result  of  the  inquiries  to  which  this  arrange- 
ment has  ledj  I  am  happy  to  state,  has  been  peculiarly  cred'uble 
to  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.  In  the  numerous  cases  referred  to 
my  decision,  the  ftiult  has,  almost  without  exception,  been  found 
to  consist,  not  in  wilful  dereliction  or  criminal  neglect  of  duty, 
but  in  the  disregard  of  those  precautions,  which  are  necessary  to 
legalize  virtual  residence,  or  to  confirm  the  claim  of  justifiable 
absence  to  the  indulgence  allowed  by  law.  Among  the  objects  of 
attack,  it  is  bare  justice  to  say,  are  many  individuals  Irreprehensi- 
ble  in  character,  and  exemplary  in  conduct,  who  have  constantly 
resided  in  the  bosom  of  their  cures,  and  whose  lives  and  affections 
have  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their 
parishioners.  By  men  of  this  description,  unaccustomed  to  re- 
proach, the  unmerited  imputation  of  delinquency  has  been  felt  as  a 
more  intolerable  grievance,  than  the  pecuniary  loss  which  would 
have  followed  the  rigid  execution  of  the  law.  But,  whilst  they 
stand  acquitted  of  criminality,  they  have  been  deficient,  it  must 
be  allowed,  in  that  reasonable  care  of  their  own  interest,  which, 
in  the  complicated  relations  of  civil  life,  becomes  a  duty  to  society, 
of  stronger  obligation  perhaps  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  than 
on  any  other  class  of  men.  The  salutary  influence  of  the  clergy, 
which  gives  efficacy  to  their  exhortations,  and  weight  to  their  in- 
structions, is  intimately  connected  with  the  general  respectability 
of  their  persons.  And  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  will  un- 
doubtedly suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  when  men  in- 
Vested  with  this  high  character  are  placed  in  the. humiliating  situa- 
tion of  delinquents,  and  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  disquie- 
tudes of  mind,  and  the  distress  and  embarrassment  of  circum- 
stances v/hich  are  the  natural  consequences  of  aja  expensive  pro- 
secution."    P.  5. 

The  same  malignant  spirit,  which  had  instigated  the  profligate 
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and  vexatious  persecution  of  the  clergy,  for  the  omission  o-f 
formal  notifications  and  venial  omissions^  was  again,  as  we  have 
understood,  at  work,  and  was  preparing  a  new  source  of  tor- 
ment for  its  unoffending  victim-i,  under  an  obsolete  act  fur  bu" 
Tying  in  looollen,  from  which  they  \^ere  relieved  by  the  wisdom 
and  foFesight  of  the  hgislature,  who  anticipated  the  designs  of 
malice  and  rapacity  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution. 

"  The  kind  and,  I  may  add,  the  equitable  concern  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  comfort  and  respectabihty  of  the  Clergy  has  been 
fln-ther  evinced  in  a  temporary  bill,  by  which  the  provisions  and 
penalties  of  former  acts  on  the  subject  of  residence  have  been  so 
far  modified  and  altej-ed,  33  to  afford,  at  least  for  the  present,  suf- 
ficient  protection  against  the  vexatious  attacks  of  the  informer. 
And  the  repeal  of  the  acts  for  buryine  in  i^ooUen  has  relieved  us 
from  the  terror  of  statutes  which  had  long  slept,  but,  like  the 
insect  v,hicli  stings  after  death,  might  have  been    awakened  to 
Riischiovous  activity  by  the  call  of  niah'gnity  or  avarice.     The  best 
demonstration  of  our  gratitude   for  these  favours  is  unequivocal 
fidelity  in   the  discharge  of  those  high  duties,  to  which  we  are 
pledged  by  i\\Q  most  solemn    engagements    to  God  and   to   our 
country.     Yet,  in  acting  under  the  impulse  of  feelings  the  most  ex- 
alted, your  course  must  ever  be  shaped  by  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  letter   of  the  law;  nor  can  we  with  safety  for  an  instant 
forget,  that  neither  the  discretion  of  the  Diocesan,  nor  the  equity 
of  the  Judge,  can  dispense  with  the  forms  or  nu'tigate  the  opera- 
tion of  a  penal  statute.     On  the  importance  of  this  caution  I  have 
insisted  iVith  greater  earnestness,  because  this  is  a  point  on  which 
the  most  conscientious  Clergyman,  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  his 
charge,  is  not  unlikely  to  fail ;  and  I  have  found  by  experience, 
that  the  distress  and  vexation,  occasioned  by  the  late  prosecutions, 
have  not  been  universally  efficacious  in  impressing  the  necessity  of 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  laws,  which  in  no  single  par- 
ticular can  be  transgressed  or  neglected  with   impunity  *.     I  am 
equally  disposed  by  inclination  and  duty  to  watch   over  the  inte- 
rests and  promote  the  welfare  of  my  Clergy :  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  private  concerns,    the  security  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
found  in  his  personal  circumspection  and  vigilance."     P.  9. 

The  exhortation  which  is  here  repealed,  will  we  trust,  have 
its  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  body  of  tiie  clergy, 
inoffensive,  as  their  very  enemies  must  allow  them  generally  to 
be,  towards  others,  they  are  too  apt  to  conceive  that  the  same 

*  '*  A  collection  of  the  statutes  relating  lo  the  llesidence  of  the 
Clergy  and  to  Stipendiary  Curates,  including  the  Act  which  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  July  30,  1814,  hiic  been  lately  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  may  be  had  in  London  of  Messrs. 
Payne  or  liivingtou," 
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line  of  conduct  will  be  adopted  in  return  towards  themselves. 
]Jut,  however  secure  they  may  be  in  most  cases  from  annoy- 
ance, as  long  as  one  malignant  heart  exists,  which  either  ava- 
rice or  hostility  may  induce   to   make  the  attack,  their  security 
cannot  be   considered  as  permanent.     We  would  not  have  the 
clergy  immersed   in   secular  pursuits,  but  we  would  have  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with   every  law  which  prescribes   their 
duty,  and  concejiis  tlieir  interest;  which  may  easily  be  effected, 
by  the  possession  of  the  volume  which  the  Bishop  so  judiciously 
recommends.     We  are  persuaded  that  this  knowledge,  so  far 
from  disqualifying  their  minds  for  the  discharge  of  their  spi- 
ritual duties,  would  have  the  contrary  effect,  by  inducing  that 
general  activity,  which  apphes  itself  to  every  professional  ob- 
ject.    Wiiere   negligence    prevails   in   one    department   of  the 
mind,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  it  will   gradually  pervade 
the  whole.     W^e  nntst  also  declare,  that  after  this  zealous  and 
affttctionate  exhortation  from   the  liishop   upon  so  important  a 
point,  that  any  such  negligence  or  disregard  for  the  tinie  to 
come  is  even  criminal,  as  involving  not  only  their  own  indivi- 
dual ruin,  but,  by  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of  its  members, 
shaking  the  temporal  security  of  the  establishment  itself.     Any 
future  suti'erings  which  they  may  endure  for  the  neglect  of  forms, 
sufficiently  easy  of  observance,  cannot  reasonably  be  deemed 
persecution.     To  recur  to  the   past,  we  believe  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bishop,  in  favour  of  those  who  have  fallen  under 
the  lash  of  the  informer,  will  be  confnnied  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  colleagues  upon  the  bench,  who  will  declare  in  how  very 
few  instances  the  fault  has  consisted,  not  in  a  criminal  neglect 
of  duty,  but  in  an  inadvertent  omission   of  those  forms,  which 
the  then  existijig  law  had  enacted  under  penalties  of  such  ex- 
cessive severity.     Upon  a  point  connected  with  this  system,  the 
Bioihop  speaks  with  a  high  view  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  worthy 
even  of  Hooker  himself. 

*'  To  me,  indeed,  I  Ixankly  avow,  the  principle  of  maintaining 
order  and  regularity  in  the  church,  by  the  casual  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  agency  of  the  coniraon  informer,  appears  to  be  founded  on 
complete  misconception  and  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  ends  of 
ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline.  The  efficiency  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  of  all  authority  I  might  say,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  a  multiplicity  of 
emergent  cases,  depends  on  the  rational  exercise  of  discretion, 
acting  indeed  by  regular  forms,  and  insisting  on  the  observance 
of  general  rules,  but  maintaining  a  proportion  between  the 
offence  and  the  punishment,  and  not  leaving  the  determination 
of  innocence  or  guilt  to  the  technical  interpretation  of  ambiguous 
statutes,"     i".  tj.  ■ 

Odious 
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Odious  as  tlie  agency  of  the  common  informer  must  appear  tci 
every  honourable  uiinfl,  it  must  still  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  ne- 
cessary evil,  particularly  in  those  cases,  where  no  other  preveutiou 
or  rtnicdy  can  be  procured.  But  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  there 
may  be  a  source  of  redress  open  to  those,  who  conceive  that  the 
duties  of  their  ministerj  w  ij'  respect  to  residence  or  other  points^ 
have  beer,  v.ilfuliv  nefjlected  or  criminally  omitted.  To  disarm 
the  Bi^hop  of  this  power,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  u 
court  of  common  law,  is  to  confound  affairs  of  the  most  un- 
analogous  nature.  I'he  causes  which  are  brought  forward  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  not  more  essentially  out  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  common  law,  than  supposed  offences  against  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  A  court  of  equity,  cr  rather  a  judge  endued 
with  a  wide  discrei.onary  authority,  is  especially  required  lo 
decide  upon  all  the  varieties  of  complaint  and  modilications  of 
guilt,  which  are  liable  to  happen  within  a  single  diocese.  "^Fhe 
application  of  one  degree  of  punishment  to  all  these,  without  a 
povver  of  mitigatioi;  or  relief,  is  to  embody,  in  the  laws  of  Great 
Uritain,  the  maxim  of  stoical  juri.s{  rudence,  and  to  realize  the 
absurd  speculations  of  tlie  Porch  in  the  practice  of  the  English 
Bench.,  i  he  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Court  can  scarcely 
be  too  far  extended  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  We 
cannot,  however,  loo  nuich  adnurc  the  observations  which 
conclude  this  pai  t  of  the  subject :  they  breathe  a  cheerfulness 
and  simplicity  worthy  a  Christian  Bishop. 

"To  the  system  however  established  by  the  existhig  laws,  what- 
ever are  its  merits  or  defects,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  conform  : 
and  that,  not  for  wrath  but  for  conscience  sake,  not  merely  by 
scrupulous  attention  to  t'.v?  letter,  from  regard  to  personal  se- 
curity, but  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  frank  and  loyal  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  authority.  By  scrupulous  attention  to  this  admoni- 
tion, and  faithful  performance  of  your  professional  duties  without 
evasion  or  subterfuge,  you  will  at  once  evince  your  gratitude  for 
the  protection  of  the  Legislature,  and  prove  to  the  satisfliction  of 
ii\e  world,  that  you  act  under  the  impulse  of  nobler  motives  than 
sublunary  hope  or  fear."     P.  7. 

The  Bishop  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  for 
the  farther  Support  and  Maintenance  of  .Stipendiary  Curates. 
Our  opinion  on  this  act  has  been  aheudy  de<  lared  at  consider- 
able length,  nor  do  we  find  any  thi!;g  in  the  present  Charge 
which  appears  at  variance  with  it.  Of  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
we  considered  as  most  ii  jai  if «U3  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
the  Bishop  speaks  very  uehcately  and  coticisely. 

«*  But  the  primary  object  of  tlie  bill  is  to  secure  a  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  stipendiary  curates;  and  if  its  en- 
actments 
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actmerits  be  considered  as  pressing  too  Iiard  on  benefices  of  inferior 
value,  they  aiiurd  little  cause  of  complaint  to  the  wealthier  incum- 
bent." 

It  is  not  our  wish  at  present  to  renew  our  objections  to  this 
part  of  the  bill;  we  sliall,  therefore,  with  pleasure  pass  to  that 
portion  oi  it  which  meets  with  our  entire  approbation,  and  join 
with  the  I^iih'.p  in  acknowledging  tiie  propriety  of  that  clause, 
which  enforces  the  licensing  of  curates  in  every  instance,  and 
thereby  places  the  officiating  minister  under  the  controul  and  the 
protection  of  his  diocesan.  Upon  the  discretionary  power  al- 
lowed by  this  act  to  the  bishop  of  licensing  a  curate  to  more 
than  one  Church,  the  declaration  of  the  Bishop  is  at  once  manly 
and  considerate.  In  some  few  instances^  where  the  necessity  of 
the  case  appeared  to  sanction  the  concession,  he  has  reluctantly 
allowed  the  union  of  curacies,  regerving  to  himself  the  power  «f 
immediate  revocation,  should  a  change  of  circumstances  render 
^uch  a  step  desirable. 

After  the  discussion  of  these  points,  which  can  affect  very  few 
i>eyond  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  he  proceeds  to 
enter  upon  subjects  of  a  nmch  higher  importance,  and  of  far 
deeper  and  more  general  interest.  The  following  passage  stands 
almost  unrivalled  for  sublimity  of  conception  and  power  o^f  elo- 
•qucnce. 

•*'  From  these  considerations  of  domestic  prudence  our  attention 
is  now  called  to  concerns  of  universal  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  ChriSftian  world.  The  convulsions  which  threatened  to  subvert 
■the  hallowed  and  ancient  fabrics  of  religion,  of  social  order,  and  of 
civil  and  pohtical  liberty,  are  happily  allayed.  ,  The  storm  has 
.ceased  to  roar,  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  assembled  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  be  the  ministers  of  God's  justice,  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  power,  the  pillar  of  usurped  domination,  erected  on 
■the  ruin  of  thrones  and  the  wredc  of  principles,  has  crumbled,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Almighty,  into  dust,  and  the  tyranny,  which 
made  the  tvorld  as  a  xoilderness,  and  destroyed  its  cities  %  exists  only 
in  recollection,  like  the  horrors  of  an  op;)ressive  dream.  The  restora- 
tion of  peace  has  followed  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and 
the  moderation  which  has  tempered  the  glories  of  victory  with  a 
milder  radiance^  may  be  hailed  as  an  auspicious  presage  of  settled 
and  durable  tranquillity,.  But  prosperi'-y  has  its  dangers  :  the 
Spirit  oS  evil  is  always  busy  : — though  often  confounded,  he  is  never 
dismayed ;  though  baffled,  he  returns  to  the  contest  with  new  arms  ; 
prepared  alike  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate,  to  succeed  by  violence 
or  by  fraud."     P.  11. 

This  splendid  passage  introduces  us  to  a  long  aud  masterly  dis- 
cussion upon  a  point  which  will  justly  engage  the  most  anxious 
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attention  of  every  one  of  the  Laity  ns  well  as  of  tlie  Clerg'x'j  whoss 
view  has  been  directed  from  the  splrndid  surface  to  the  re<?I 
source  of  national  prosperity  and  grandeur — tlie  state  of  religioii 
in  our  nttt.ve  country  :  which  has  long  employed  both  the  minds 
and  the  pens  of  those  who  f'licy  themsplves  able  to  give  an  opi- 
iiioi!  upon  so  great  ard  important  a  subject. 

But  aiJKing  the  various  authors^  who  have  thought  themselves 
qualified  to  speak  upon  this  momentous  question,  there  are  very 
few  to  be  found  who  vvll  not  rather  oulrnge  the  judgment  than 
iiifcim   the   undtrsta:  ding   of  their  readers.      Hasty  and  over- 
whchnmg  assertions^  false  and  unwarrantable  conclu.'«ions,  which 
lU'ilher  convince  ilie  understanding,  nor  reform  the  heart,  too 
commonly  supply  the  place  of  3ober  deduction  and  rational  in- 
quiry :  and  it  is  well  if  ^uth  reflections  are  not  made  the  vehicle 
of  sly  cant  and  faualical  hypocrisy.     It  is  therefore  with  incal- 
cuhihle  satisfaction  that  we  open  upon  that  e.N tended  and  mas- 
terly view  of  the  state  of  religions  feeling  in  this  kingdom,  which 
is  the  result  of  accurate  observation  and  deep  rctlection^  enlarged 
by  an  active  yet  discriminating  ( xpcrience,   and  matured   by  ii 
calm  yet  profound  delibt ration.     After  tracing  the  desolating 
footsteps  of  that  gigantic  spirit  of  infidelity,   which,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  trampled  into  dust  every  institution  human  and 
divine  ;  w  Inch  dissolved  the  civil  government  into  a  chaos  of  un- 
social and  discordant  barbarism,  until  after  various  gradations  of 
blood  it  grew  again  into  order,  under  the  unrelenting  sternness 
of  a  inililary  despotism  :  which  gave   that  death  blow  to  Chris- 
tianity, from   wliich  even,  in   the  present  happy  revolution  of 
events,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  recovered,  the  Bishop  ex- 
presses his  linn  assurance  that  the  contagion  of  professed  infi- 
delity will  never  infect  tlie  great  mass  of  the  English  nation.  We 
do  not  indeed,  as  \et,  dread  the  iulhunce  of  continental  infidelity 
upon  the  minds  evpn  of  the  higher  classes.     ,As  long  as  the  me- 
Diory  of  the  past  convulsions  of  Europe  is  fresh  upon  their  minds. 
Me  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  lo  their  faith  from  the  spirit 
of  that  atheistical  philosopliy,  which  stands  confessed  the  author 
of  the  evil. 

*'  The  cause  of  avowed  infidelity  has  never  prospered  in  this 
country:  Attached  by  reflection  and  feeling  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  m-s  smil^  with  contempt  at  the  sophistries  -nd  sar- 
casms of  the  wretched  literaii,  who,  prostituting  tiie  powers  of  a 
tlazzhng  wit  and  sedyictive  cloquenee  to  the  gratification  of  public 
depravity,  obtained  a  celebrity  disgraceful  and  disastrous  to  them- 
selves and  their  country,  as  the  retailers  of  blasphemy,  and  the 
panegyrists  and  advocates  of  vice."     P.  13, 

Tiie  dangers  however  which  threaten  \\?i,  and  in  our  mind,  to 
so  alarming  an  extent,  are  traced  by  his  Lordsl'ip  through  ail 
their  daric  and  intricate  labyriuths  of  error,  lo  tlie  two  gran<l 

sources 
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sources  of  the  evil — the  opposite  extremes  of  defect  or  excess  of 
religious  belief  and  feeling. 

"  We  are  hideed  exposed  to  danfjers,  and  those  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  Tlie  opposite  extremes  of  defect  or  excess  of  religious 
belief  and  feelinir  prevail  among  us,  in  a  variety  of  modifications 
and  degrees,  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  partizans  of  these  several 
errors,  disjoined  in  all  other  respects  by  discordancy  of  principle, 
sentiment,  and  ultimate  views,  are  not  the  less  disposed  to  unite  in 
offensive  alliance  against  the  object  of  their  common  aversion,  the 
Established  Church."     P.  13, 

In  discussing  the  dangers  <\'hich  may  arise  from  the  first  of 
these  sources,  the  Bishop  gives  a  short  but  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disaffection  to  religious 
truth,  which,  under  diliercut  forms,  has  for  so  many  years  pre- 
vailed among  a  certain  class  in  this  country.  He  traces  the  origin 
of  this  infidelity  among  us  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  school  Hobbs  and  Mandeville  vented  their  blasphe- 
mous, yet  subtle  speculations,  destructive  of  all  the  sanctions  of 
morality,  and  the  foundations  of  social  order.  This  was  the  first 
aera  of  infidelity.  The  second  form  which  it  assumed,  was  that  of 
Deism,  in  the  philosophical  garb  of  the  school  of  Bolingbrok« 
and  [fume.  A  host  of  holy  men  was'  then  raised  in  our  English 
and  Church,  whose  names  stand  recorded  as  the  champions  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Such  was  the  vigour  and  acuteness  of  intellect, 
and  such  the  variety  and  the  depth  of  the  learning  which  they 
brought  into  the  lield,  that  all  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  of 
freetliinking  phih)so{)liy  fell  before  the  artillery  of  their  mighty 
minds,  and  the  standard  of  Deism  was  no  longer  novv'  the  rallying 
point  of  infidelity  under  every  shape,  and  of  Atheism  itself,  iu 
masquerade. 

The  third  form  under  which  the  same  spirit  has  embodied  it- 
self, is  that  of  Unitarianism. 

"  As  all  unbelievers  in  Revelation  ^rere  formerly  Deists,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  who  are  styled  Unitarians  in  the  present 
day  have  no  other  title  to  the  name,  than  their  rejection  of  the 
principal  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  jlevelation  of  the  Gospel 
from  natural  religion.  In  this  statement  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
v/ound  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Unitarian,  wlio,  v/hile  he 
rejects  its  peculiar  dogmas,  admits  the  general  truth  of  Christianitj;". 
'iiie  charge  of  infidelity  indeed  attaches  in  a  certair  degree  to  all 
who  refuse  their  assent  to  any  materiai  <loLtrino  deducible  by  the 
established  laws  of  interpretation  from  Scripture  ;  and  great  must 
be  tlie  force  of  that  prejudice,  which  can  overlook  the  inconsist- 
ency of  arbitrarily  imposing  a  meaning  unwarranted  by  the  usages 
of  language,  on  a  book  to  which  all  parties  appeal  as  the  staixlard 
and  rule  of  faith.  But  I  do  not  hesitsi.e  to  aver  ir^y  conviction, 
that  the  profession  of  Unitarian  teact;3  ufibrds  a  convenient  shelter 
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to  many,  who  would  be  more  properly  termed  Deists,  and  who  by 
the  boldness  of  their  interpolations,  omissions,  and  perversions,  by 
the  indecency  of  their  insinuations  against  the  veracity  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  by  their  familiar  levity  on  the  awful  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion, and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  the  person  and  actions 
of  their  Saviour,  arc  distinguished  from  real  Ihiftarians,  and  be- 
tray the  true  secret  of  the  flimsy /lisguise  which  they  have  assumed 
as  a  cover  from  the  odium  of  avowed  infidelity.  Their  position,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  been  not  unskilfully  chosen  :  little  ground 
has  been  lost  in  their  retreat :  the  line  of  separation  between  the  con- 
tiguous systems  is  often  indiscernible,  and  at  best  faintly  marked  : 
and  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  name  they  have  obtained  a  facility 
of  diffusing  their  pernicious  principles  with  less  suspicion. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  tendency  of 
modern  Unitariafiism,  this  statenitnt  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
rather  harsh  ;  bul  by  those  who  have  even  the  slightest  acquaiiil- 
jfuce  with  all  the  frauds  and  perversions  which  distinguish  the 
far  larger  part  of  the  Unitarian  body,  it  will  be  considered  as 
founded  in  perfect  juslice  and  undoubted  fact.  Within  these 
very  few  vears  indeed  Socinianism  has  undeigoiie  a  very,  consi- 
derable change.  That  low-  Ariauism  which  maintains  a  sort  of 
disputed  title  to  the  inheritance  and  name  of  Christianity  is  no\y 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  a  system  has  prevailed  wliich  can  de- 
serve no  other  appellation  but  that  of  Deism  in  disguise.  The 
only  point  upon  which  the  Unitarian  could  prolfcSsedi_y  have  met 
the  Christian,  is,  upon  the  aulhenticity  and  inspiraiion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  the  mutilations,  omissions,  and  interpola- 
tions, \vhich  they  have  of  late  isitroduced  into  the  sacred  text, 
have  dissipated  even  the  shadow  of  an  agreement.  The  Christian 
and  the  Unitarian  cannot  now  join  issue  upon  a  single  point,  ex- 
cepting upon  the  natural  exisleiice  of  Christ,  and  to  that  cir- 
cunistace,  as  an  historic  al  fact,  we  conceive  that  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolinsrbrokc  would  not  have  refused  their  assent:  nor  do  we 
believe  that  these  two  high  priests  of  Deism  considered  him  in 
an  inferior  light,  to  that  in  wliich  he  is  viewed  by  the  modenj 
Unitarian. 

From  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  in- 
fidelity in  this  country,  the  Bishop  now  directs  our  attention  to 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Much 
as  the  increase  of  fanaticism  has  arrested  the  attention  of  those, 
who,  in  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  puritanical  party,  both 
viihin  and  without  the  Church,  feel  the  most  reasonable  aianns 
for  her  very  existence  ;  numerous  as  these  advocates  are,  who 
now  rally  round  her  towers,  by  their  vigilance  to  proclaim,  ancj 
by  their  exertions  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  we  do  not  yet 
remember,  in  all  the  splendid  and  judicious  efforts  which  have 
been,  and  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  be  made  in  the  holy  cause, 
so  clear  and  able  a  statement  of  the  cause,  so  calm  and  so  in- 
controvertible 
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controvertible  a  deduGtimi  of  the  effects  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  increasing  torrent  of  dissent  and  disorganizalion^  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  observations. 

"  The  portentous  excesses  of  crime  and  calamity,  which  follov.ed 
the  horrible  experiment  of  adopting  the  principles  of  unbelief  for 
the  genei/al  rules  of  action,  awakened  the  minds  of  men  to  serious 
reflection  on  their  duties,  And  never  was  there  a  period  in  our 
history,  in  which  so  strong  a  disposition  prevailed  to  study  the 
truths  of  Revelation,  and  to  appreciate  their  value  in  the  direction 
of  human  conduct.  But,  since  good  is  not  to  be  found  without  an 
admixture  of  evil,  the  irregular  action  of  this  feeling  has  given  birth 
to  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  which  are  more  extensively  received, 
and  more  pertinaciously  cherished,  as  the  transports  of  passion  and 
the  dreams  of  enthusiasm  have  greater  attractions  for  human  cor- 
ruption, than  the  dull  uniformity  of  sober  belief,  and  the  strict- . 
ness  of  reasonable  obedience.  To  enumerate  the  eccentricities  of 
undisciplined  affection,  to  mark  the  gradations  of  i.eresy  from 
simple  mistake  or  absurdity  to  gross  corruption  of  fuith,  or  mis- 
chievous principles  of  action,  would  be  an  endless  task.  Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  int^-iperate  effervescence  of  zeal  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  dominion  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  truth,  in  the 
heart ;  and  that  deepei  wounds  have  been  inflicted  on  the  church 
by  the  madness  or  folly  of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  than  by  the 
malice  of  her  most  inveterate  enemies.  I  do  not  affect  to  dread  a 
i^enewal  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Donatists  of  old,  or  even 
of  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Puritans  in  later  times.  The  evil  to 
be  reasonably  apprehended  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  attachment 
to  the  national  Church,  which  hi  its  immediate  effects  would 
abridge  the  sphere  of  her  beneficial  influence,  and  miglit  lead  in  its 
possible  consequences  to  the  subversion  of  an  Estabhshment,  the 
tirmest  support,  and  the  noblest  ornament  of  Christianity.  That 
such  is  the  ultimate  object,  I  do  not  say,  of  rational  and  sober  dis- 
senters of  any  denomination  ;  but  of  that  promiscuous  nmltitude  of 
confederate  sectaries  who  have  imbibed  tiie  ^puit  of  malignant  dis- 
sent, which  in  the  prosecution  of  hostility  against  the  established 
faith  forgets  its  attachment  to  a  particular  ^reed  ;  Miere  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe.  The  views  of  this  dangerous  faction 
are  unintentionally  seconded  by  a  far  more  respectable  aescription 
of  men,  who  rightly  conceiving  that  sound  faith  arid  sincere  piety 
are  the  essentials  of  pure  religion,  entertain  an  indifference  to  ordi- 
nances and  forms  ;  overlooking  the  necessity  of  permanent  fences 
for  the  protection  of  the  flock,  of  regular  channels  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  living  waters;  and  forgetting  that  a  well-constituted 
Establishment,  though  it  necessarily  partakes  of  human  imperfec- 
tion, affords  the  best  securit}-,  which  can  be  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  man,  against  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  the  alternations  of  zeal, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion. 

If  the  preceding  statements  have  any  foundation  in  facts ;  if  the 
joint  machinations  of  infidels  and  sectaries,  assisted  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  short  sighted  piety,  are  calculated  to  excite  alarm :  ihe 
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xpesns  of  resisting  a  torrent  enlarged  by  the  union  of  wc*ters,  wTiscn, 
issuing  in  opposite  directions  from  different  sources,  have  fit  length 
fallen  into  the  same  channel,  deserve  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion." P.  17. 

That  tliese  statements  are  foTinded  in  facts  is  a  point  uljich, 
upJiappilj  for  the  Churrh,,  will  admit  of  no  dispute     The  proof 
©fthese  assertions  will  be  found  in  the  meetings  of  every  Bible 
i^ssot'iation  throughout  die  kingdom.     When  we  see  those  who 
aYo*.vedly  discredit  the  inspiration,  and  disown  the  obligations  of 
the  ho]y  Scriptuie,  uniting  themselves  with  others, who  in  the  wild 
vision  of  a  disordered  imagination,  strain  every  doctrine,  and  ra- 
ricattire  every  article  of  the   Clnisiian  faith  ;  when  we  see  tlie 
Unitarian  lending  his  influence  tq  the  distribution  of  that  book> 
which,  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  own  faitli,  he  must  acknowledge  to 
be  a   mass    of  errors   and   impostures;  and    when  we  see  the 
smooth-tongued   fanatic  courting   the    aid,  and    advocating  tha 
cause  of  this  very  Unitarian,  what  opinion  can  any  calm  and  rea- 
sonable  Churchman  foru!   of  such  an  heterogeneous  mixture  ? 
Censore  opus  est  ait  hnrtispice  ?      llie  minds  of  some  may  be 
reconciled  to  this  strange  coalition  by  the  specious  name  of  reli- 
gions nmty      But  when  it  is  remembered,  that  in  no  one  point 
of  doctrine  or  faith  is  this  unity  ))re.served,  but  that  every  sect  aivd 
description  of  men  which  con^po.se  this  motley  crew  maintains 
its  o\\n  interpretation,  to  the  exclusion  often  of  his  near^t  neigh- 
Lour  from  the  very  hopes  of  salvation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
Low  the  cause  of  religious  unity  can  be  promoted.     On  one  point 
alone  can  these  discordant  p.rii  ciples  and  contradictory  profes- 
sions concur  in  unity  of  design,  namely,  in  the  erection  of  an  in- 
terest independar:t  of  the  Established  Chuich,  and  subversive  of 
its  infiuenre.      It  is  against  the  foundations  of  our  British  Zion 
tl  <it  the  alliance  of  all  these  varifnis  streams  is   directed.     And 
shoaid  the  Churrh  fall  under  their  united  efforts,  we  leave  it  for 
abler  politicians  than  ourselves  to  declare  how  long  the  civil  part 
of  the  constitution  will  survive  its  destiuclion. 

At  no  lime,  however,  were  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  more 
seriously  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  and  at 
Tio  time  were  their  exertions  animated  with  more  uniform  and 
judicious  zeal.  To  them^  und.r  Providence,  is  entrusted  the 
guardianship  and  protection  of  tliat  holy  fabric,  which  is  the 
surest  and  most  sacied  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  while 
the  venerable  author  of  this  Charge  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God/ 
preside  over  the  great  aiid  important  diocese  committed  to  his  care, 
will  the  clergy  either  of  the  metropolis  or  of  distant  provinces 
ever  want  a  rallying  point  for  their  high  and  holy  exertions;  to  him 
they  will  look  up  for  countenance  in  ac;iviiy_,  j'or  counsel  in  diffi- 
culty, and  iorconnnaud  fn  the  diy  of  iLinger  ;  his  voice  will  give 
a  louc'  Uiid  a  vigour  to  all  their  eft  .rts^  and  his  approbation  will 
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assure  them  that  their  duties  have  been  zealously  aud  manfully 
tiJschargcd. 

Most  important  and  judicious  is  the  advice  which  the  Bishop 
subjoiijs  to  his  exposure  of  the  dangers  which  environs  them. 

"  The  complexion  of  the  times  has,  in  a  few  years,  undergone  a 
material  change.  The  course  of  events  has  given  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  A  mighty  mass  of  intel- 
lect is  working  with  incessant  and  increasing  activity:  and  corres- 
ponding exertion  is  required  on  tlie  part  ef  the  Clergj'  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  this  general  movement,  and  to  controul  its 
irrejrularities  and  excesses. 

'•  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  activity, 
earnestness,  and  zeal,  in  the  complete  and  effective  discharge  of 
all  your  duties,  can  alone  enable  you  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  ;  to  disconcert  the  projects  of  adversaries  ever  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  your  negligence  ;  or  to  ret?m  the  affections  of 
serious  men,  who  are  likely  to  be  alienated  from  the  Church  bj  re- 
missness or  indifference  in  the  minister. 

"  As  little  necessity  is  there  to  observe,  that  you  are  solemnly 
pWdged  to  teach  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. If  ever  the  imputation  of  preaclnng  morality  to  the  neglect 
of  Gospel  truth  attached  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  present  day,  I  am  firnily  persuaded,  there  is  no  real 
foundation  for  the  charge.  At  the  same  time  it  can  never  be 
superfluous  to  remind  you,  that  you  are  Talse  to  your  professional 
engagements,  unless,  in  the  course  of  your  teaching,  you 
thoroughly  instruct  your  congregations  in  the  whole  circle  of  doc- 
trines and  duties,  v/hich  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
The  full  and  clear  exposition  of  Christian  truth  will  operate  as  the 
surest  preservative  against  tlie  sophistry  of  intidels,  who  would  un- 
dernune  the  faith  of  your  flocks,  and  the  insidious  practices  of 
schismatics,  wlip  endeavour  to  shake  their  allegiance  to  the  Church, 
and  their  attachment  to  their  iavvfui  pastor.''  P.  19. 

To  a  very  few,  as  we  would  liope,  of  his  clerical  audience  is  his 
earnest  exhortation  to  love  and  charity  among  themselves  pecu- 
liarly addressed.  He  deprecates^  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  «iu- 
tual  crimination  and  reproach.  The  daring  and  unfounded  ac- 
cusations so  freqiienlly  brought  against  the  generality  of  the 
clergy  by  the  evnngelicai  party,  of  inditference  to  the  great  and 
leading  truths  of  die  gospel,  too  far  justify  tiiis  caution.  The  best 
refutation  of  such  a  calumny  is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  and  tiie 
the  docttints  of  the  accused  :  euoiigh  has  been  already  written  bv 
ablest  pens  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  anassercion  ;  it  remains 
therefore  for  the  clergy,  who  are  thus  attacked,  steadily  to 
puryue  the  good  path,  iwr  fo  relax  their  exerticms  in  the  sacred 
caube,  nor  to  weaken  the  etn  aty  of  tlieir  labours  by  vexatious 
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dispute  and  useless  recrimination :  Magna  est  Veritas  et  pfct^ 
xalehit. 

To  he  younger  clergy,  the  Bishop  has  addressed  lumself  in  a 
straiK  "f  the  mrst  aifectionate  admonitioti  and  salutary  instruc-' 
tion  ii  caution  and  iimidity  are  the  accoinpaniments  of  age> 
prejadjced  declami;: ion,  and  hasty  decision^  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  youth ;  it  is  therefore  essential  to  counteract  that  pre- 
cipitancy in  determination,  which,  though  formed  without 
thought,  is  too  xiiten  maintained  a>  inst  conviction,  thus  shack- 
ling ihe  experience  of  uiaturer  consideration  by  the  folly  and  im* 
prudence  of  yoitth.  We  could  wish  that  the  following  words 
were  er;graven  on  the  divinity  schools  of  both  our  Universities. 

**  On  those  abstruse  and  difficult  points  of  theology,  which  are 
better  suited  to  scholastic  discussion  than  to  the  edification  of 
ordinary  congregations,  I  most  earnestly  exhort  you  to  suspend 
your  decision,  till  you  have  fully  surveyed,  and  completely  di- 
gested, the  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  are  enabled  by  re- 
peated comparison  to  comprehend  the  relations  and  correspondencies 
of  the  several  parts,  and  the  connection  and  harmony  of  the  v^hole. 
By  attention  to  these  suggestions  you  will  arrive  at  maturity  of 
judgment,  with  liberty  of  opinion  and  action  unshackled  by  hasty 
declarations,  or  early  prejudices ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
peace  of  your  conscience,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  and 
the  unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church,  may  be  endangered  by 
imprudent  precipitancy."  P.  21. 

Not  less  admirable  are  the  cautions  of  the  Bishop  against  too 
anxious  a  desire  of  secular  celebrity,  and  loo  great  an  appetency 
for  the  palm  of  popular  preaching.  His  Lordship  has  been 
pleased  to  address  this  portion  of  his  Charge  to  the  younger 
part  of  his  audience  only,  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  tliose  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  life:  for  it  seldom 
happens,  that  vanity  and  folly  decrease  with  increasing  years. 
This  being  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  in  their  diocesan 
to  warn  them  against  the  first  assaults  of  var.ily  and  self-approba- 
tion, before  they  might  grow  loo  conceited  to  take  advice,  and 
too  impotent  to  follow  it. 

Tlie  next  subject  to  which  the   Bishop  calls  the  attention  of 
his  clergy,  is  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  national  schools. 
r^Iuch  has  been  already  effected  by  this  vast  and  powerful  engine, 
but  much  slill  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  metropolis.  ' 
Perpetual  attempts  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  patrons 
of  iufidtl  liberality  to  rekindle  the  flame   of  contention,  which 
had  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  and  to  oppose  tho  broad  basis,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  religious  indifference  to  the  exclu'^ive  inculcation 
of  llu;  doctrines  of  oi;r  church.   .  Aw  attempt  has  been  made  to  - 
unile  the  inture-Ji.^  of  *'  schools  for  all/'  wjth  those  of  the  Bible 
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Society,  which  has  for  the  present  proved  abortive  ;  although  a 
declaration  was  made  by  the  dissenting  secretajy  of  the  latter 
that  their  views  and  interests  were  the  same.  We  know  not  what 
t^ffect  the  seductive  name  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Schooi 
Society/'  with  which  it  has  been  lately  adoraed,  may  have  in  pro- 
diichi"'  the  union,  nor  whether  the  Bible  Society  will  choose  to 
own  itself  the  sponsor  of  this  precious  child  of  mlidelity.  All  the';o 
circumstances,  however,^  are  of  sufficient  weight,  to  auimaie  the^ 
zeal,  and  to  encrease  the  activity  of  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis;^, 
by  whose  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  many  excellent  lay  de-. 
fenders  of  our  establishment,  the  danger  is  to  be  diverted.  The 
great  instrument  of  education  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
church,  every  eftbit  to  wrest  it  from  them  has  hitherto  been  in 
vain  ;  if  therefore,  by  their  negligence  or  inadvertency,  it  should 
fall  hitO'  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  them  only  can  be  imputed  the 
blame  ;  for  when  once  it  is  lost,  let  them  remember  that  it  never 
can  be  recovered.  We  trust  that  to  every  clergyman  throughout 
the  kingdom,  who  has  neglected  this  means  of  diffusing  religious 
instruction  in  any  populous  parish  committed  to  his  care,  the 
following  sentence  will  speak  in  the  language  of  just  reproach — 
"  Every  populous  village,  unprovided  with  a  national  school 
must  be  considered  as  a  strong  hold  abandoned  to  the  occupation 
ef  the  enemy.' 

The  Bishop,  however,  has  remmded  us  that  even  after  the 
universal  establishment  of  these  schools,  there  is  the  most  urgent 
call  for  vigilance  and  labour.  We  consider  it  as  a  providential 
eircumstaiice  that  these  institutions  require  the  same  care  and 
attention  in  maintaining  their  vigour  and  utility,  which  was  ne- 
cessary at  their  lirst  establishment.  The  constant  attention  of 
the  jlergyman  is  required  not  only  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
system  itself  from  falling  into  decadence,  but  to  correct  the  abuses, 
and  to  controul  th.e  irregularities  which  are  ever  attendant  on 
so  complicated  a  machine;  and  above  all,  perpetually  to  recall 
them  to  their  first  princi[>les — ^the  promulgation  of  Christianity 
in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church.  All 
these  circumstances  will  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  unite  the 
clergyman  with  the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  what  is  of  most 
consequence,  with  the  rising  youth  of  his  parish,  to  teach  them 
early  to  look  upon  the  minister  of  the  establishment  as  their 
guardian,  protector,  and  friend. 

We  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us,  for  the  reasons  which 
we  have  slated,  to  present  our  readers  w  ith  a  full  analysis  of  this 
most  important  Charge  ;  and  happy  shall  we  he,  if,  from  the  ac- 
count which  we' have  atiorded  them,  they  shall  be  induced,  to  . 
give  the  whole  of  it  thv.t  long  and  serious  attention  to  which  it  is 
so  uniformly  entitled. 

1  hronghouf. 
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Tliroiigliout  tlie  wliole  there  is  manifested  a  vigour  of  is- 
tellect,  a  clearness  of  perception,  and  an  accuracy  of  judgment, 
qualities  which  are  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  mind.  Every 
sentence  is  the  result  of  profound  and  active  thought,  and  cannot 
fail  of  producin'z  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  providing  him  with  materials  for  thinking.  Iktt  uhat, 
in  our  mind,  cc-istitutes  its  grand  and  leading  feature,  is  the  pious, 
enlarged,  and  dispassionate  survey  which  it  affords  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  Every  event  which  has  distinguished  the  past, 
every  cause  which  may  operate  upon  the  future,  appears  to  have 
passed  llnough  the  calm  and  disciplined  mind  of  its  learned  au- 
thor. Exalted  by  scholarship  and  piety  to  a  sort  of  moral  emi- 
Dence,  he  surveys  all  the  events  passing  below  him  in  one  luminous 
and  comprehensive  view,  untainted  by  the  prejudice  of  party,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  clamour  of  faction.  The  principles  which  he 
lays  down  are  too  simple  to  be  misunderstood,  and  too  powerful 
to  be  controverlcd  or  dinied;  nor  are  they  the  speculations  of 
idle  theory,  but  the  foundations  of  permanent  and  decisive  action. 
In  very  few  instances  has  his  Lordship  entered  into  the  minut'm  of 
detail,  and  in  this  point  he  has  shewn  much  discriminalion,  as 
the  Clergy  of  London  are  generally  too  well  informed  upon  all 
these  affairs  to  stand  in  need  of  the  instructions  of  their  Diocesan; 
it  is  to  his  declarations  on  the  great  public  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  that  they  look  with  anxiety  for  countenancej  and 
eagerness  for  information. 

The  langufige  is  uniformly  elegant  and  vigorous,  devoid  of  all 
affectation  either  of  ornament  ■^v  of  simplicity.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  is  clear  and  unembarrassed  ;  and  the  words 
and  expressions  are  so  happily  chosen,  that  none  could  be  altered 
or  omitted  without  manifest  injury.  There  is  an  energy  and  a 
warmth  of  feeling  throughout,  which  is  never  betrayed  into  rant 
or  intiaiion,  but  rises  perpetually  wiih  the  subject  into  a  strain  of 
innnly  and  dignified  eloquence.  What  however  we  most  admire, 
is  the  glow  of  genuine  and  unaffected  piety,  which  pervades  and 
conseciates  the  whole,  and  appear?  to  reliect,  as  from  a  mirror, 
the  mild  and  Christian  temper  of  its  author. 

We  have  thus  discharged  our  duty  to  our  readers,  and  no  less  to 
the  laiiy  than  to  the  Clergy,  in  commending  this  Charge  to  their 
.serious  attention,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  no  one  will  rise  from  it 
without  feeling  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  its  study.  We  stand 
in  no  sort  of  alarm  from  the  iniputttlion  of  flattery  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  our  ap[)robation.  It  is  a  solid  fabric  ;  and  will  bear 
a  tar  greater  \^eighl  of  honour  ikan  it  is  in  our  power  to  heap 
upon  it. 

Art. 
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AftT.  II.  Prosodia  Graca,  sive  Metrorum  Grcccorum  Expo- 
sitio ;  necnon  Dissertatio,  Anglice  Scripta,  de  usii  digainma 
Homeri  Carminibus,  et  regulis  hexametri  ejusdem  pracipiiis: 
'cni  adjicitur  Liber  primus  Iliadis  cum  Nolis,  Studio  Georgii 
J^unbar,  F.  R.  S,  E.  et  in  Academia  Edinensi  Litt.  Gr, 
Pfof, 

J\j  li.  Professor  Dunbar  of  the  llniverslty  of  Edinburgh^  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Russel  bf  the  Uiiiversit)?  of  Glasgow,  are  to- 
gether by  the  ears. 

Mr.  Russel  it  seems  is  a  wicked  wag ;  and  has  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  compares  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  an 
indiffereht  water-mill,  to  which  Scotch  people  resort  to  have 
their  Greek  and  ^ludiematics  ground,  '^  however  distant  the 
mill  may  be,  however  scanty  the  water,  and  however  indift'erent 
the  whole  apparatus  of  grinding."  Mr.  Russel,  it  seems,  did 
not  call  to  mind  the  treatment  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
met  with  when  he  attacked  a  similar  establishment :  for  he,  like 
the  hero  of  Cervantes,  has  roused  the  fury  of  the  millers,  one  of 
whom  steps  boldly  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
proceeds  to  dust  his  adversary's  jacket.  And  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  if  hard  words  would  break  bones,  Mr.  Rus- 
sel's  osteology  would  be  cruelly  deranged.  Professors,  it  ap- 
pears, are  privileged  to  be  more  abusive  than  simple  individuals; 
end  accordingly  Professor  Dunbar  flings  the  dirt  about  him  with 
an  energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  unfortunate  joke  about 
the  mill  has  procured  for  its  author  the  appellation  of  "  a  Tatler 
and  a  Buffoon,"  "  this  Man,"  and  "  the  Reverend  Gentleman." 
His  work  is  "  false,  meagre,  prejudiced,  unjust;  a  daring  insult  to 
truth  ;  full  of  malicious  insinuations  and  groundless  assertions  ;" 
himself  "  contemptible  and  ridiculous — with  a  degree  of  effront- 
ery or  stupidity  hardly  to  be  conceived,  &,c." 

"  Whence  are  these  tears ?"  Why,  the  Professor  suspects  that 
Mr.  Russel  is  desirous  of  exalting  the  University  of  Glasgow  at 
the  expence  of  that  of  Edinburgh :  and  accordingly  he  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  that  the  latter  is  the  favourite  abode  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  rather  than  the  former.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  two  Gentlemen,  north  of  the  Tweed,  quarrelling  about  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  disputing  whether  the  smallest  number  of  sole- 
cisms and  false  quantities  be  committed  at  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow. The  question,  we  conceive,  lies  between  "  tweedledimi" 
and  "  tweedledee,"  and  there  let  it  rest.  But  as  the  Professor 
assures  us  that  the  Greek  class  at  Ediuburgh,  has  read,  durin-^ 
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the  whole  of  the  last  session,  "^  a  part  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrfit1-» 
nus,"  and  "  son/e  of  the  Pkitu<?  of  Aristo})hanes/'  we  begin  f(> 
entertain  sanguine  liopes  for  (jur  northern  neii;hbours ;  and  shait 
tiot  wonder  to  hear,  when  the  new  tfdition  of  MorcU's  Thesaurus 
is  out,  that  they  have  tried  their  hand  upon  Gfeek  verse,  as  the 
^sXEuraAov  e Trr/ivvrj/Aa  t'/,<  '7:o7J',ris  Tii'if.'xs.  Our  readers  perhaps 
are  wondering  what  all  ihi3  abuse  of  Mr.  Ilussel  has  to  do  with 
Greek  prosody ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  contained  in  a  Preface 
vhich  is  in  the  mid/l/c  of  the  book;  for  the  book  is  tripartite 
Latin  at  one  end,  Orcek  at  the  other,  English  in  the  middle  : 

And  both  the  English  and  the  Latin  of  Professor  Dunbar  bear  af 
considefahle  reseinblaiiee  to  the  heterogeneous  animal  described 
in  the  abofve  line. 

The  ni6tto  of  all  Oontrovertisls  i,^  "  give  and  take."  INlr. 
Rnssel  has  grveii  it  pretty  freely  to  the  Edinburgh  '  millers ;'  Mr. 
Dunbar,  if  we  may  borJow  an  expression  fiom  **  the  faiicy,"  lias 
milled \\nn  in  return:  we  should  not  however  conceive  that  the' 
reputation  of  Mr,  Uussel  will  sustain  any  Injury  frcnn  the  blows  of  ' 
his  advefsarvj  but  that  Anta>tris-likp,he  will  rise  with  new  strength 
from  the  ground,  and  transfix  the  Professor  in  one  of  his  vulnei> 
Hble  parts,  of  which,  we  lariient  to  say^  there  j>re  not  a  few:  such 
is  lh(;  fate  of  war  ;  a  recijprocity  of  slaughter ;  i'NKuMTuv  re  xotl 
iyXvfjAvcoy. 

Mr.  Dunbar  infonuB  us  that  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  ih^ 
late  Professor  Dalzel.  a  modest  man  and  a  respectable  scholaj^. 
In  which  of  thf  se  respecf.M  his  successor  resembles  hin>  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine,  because  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
some  Glasgow  graduate  will  settle  the  poiftt  more  satrsfaetorilyt 
we  w'otdd  only  observe,  that  Mr.  Dalzel  did  not  rise  into  no- 
tice by  endeavouring  to  pull  others  down;  he  did  not  strive  to  eu*- 
hance  his  own  merit  by  depreciating  that  of  his  eontemporaries  y 
nor  by  compiling  from  other  authors  in  bad  Latin,  and  without 
acknowledgement. 

Mr.  Dunbar,  it  seems,  has  to  do  only  with  boys  in  his  capacity 
of  Greek  Lecturer  at  Etlinburgh ;  and  as  tht'i/  have  read  only  & 
jmrt  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  iome  of  the  Ptutus,  and  he, 
perhaps,  has  read  the  whole  of  those  plays,  he  has  contracted  m 
notion  of  hi<  own  superiority,  which  is  all  very  well  in  the  lecture- 
room,  but  which  becomes  him  ill  when  he  walks  abroad.  The 
pediigogue  who  carries  his  rod  out  of  school  i*iid  begins  to  exercise  , 
It  on  his  neighbours,  runs  the  risk  of  having  it  applied'  to  his  own? 
back  in  retaliatioti.  While  Mr.  Dunbar  confines  himself  to  th» 
sphere  for  which  nature  designed  atid  education  has  ()uah6cd  him, 
fce  may  continue  to  be  respectable  and  uniHoissted  ;-  but  when  he 
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assumes  at  once  the  tone  of  a  dictator  and  a  censor;  when  he 
asserts  with  confidence  and  reproves  with  insolence ;  we  must 
break  over  his  head  his  rod  of  office,  and  send  him  back 
to  the  country  of  false  quantities  with  the  reproof  which  he 
deserves  ; 

Discipuloritm  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  a  Scotch  Professor,  whose  name  is 
known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  imaccouut- 
ably  hooked  into  the  title  page  of  an  Herodotus  vvitli  that  ol 
Porson,  has  presumed  to  hold  the  following  language  of  a  scholar, 
whose  labours  have  received  the  unanimous  applause  of  tlj^ 
learned  world  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  of  whose  works 
any  single  volume  contains  more  of  solid  and  substantial  learning 
than  all  that  Mr.  Dunbar  has  published,  or  is  ever  likely  to  pub' 
lish.  Professor  Heyne  died  in  July,  ISlC,  full  of  years  and  ho- 
nours ;  and  left  bciiind  him  the  well  earned  reputation  of  having 
been  the  most  judicious  of  all  the  interpreters  of  the  ancient 
poets.  And  now  for  the  tirst  time  starts  up  in  an  University, 
which,  except  as  a  great  djssecting-room,  is  in  all  oilier  points 
sutKciently  obscure,  a  man  who  cannot  even  write  Latin  gram- 
matically, and  attempts  to  tear  to  pieces  the  literary  character  of 
him,  whom  the  consenting  suffrages  of  the  English,  Dutch  and 
German  scholars  have  raised  to  an  eminence  far  beyond  even  the 
ken  of  Mr.  Dunbar.  Mr.  Hermann  also  comes  in  for  his  share 
of  contemptuous  censure ;  but  he  is  alive,  and  quite  able  to  de- 
fend himself  if  he  thinks  fit,  in  case  this  book  should  ever  come  to 
his  knowledge.  But  Heyne  is  dead  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Dunbar 
expects  perhaps  to  insult  him  with  impunity. 

j4 Wilis,  ut  xidit  ferum 
ImpiniB  licdi,  calcibm fionUnt  exterit. 

His  words  are  these :  "  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  of  his 
(Hermann's)  discussion  upon  the  caesura  and  hiatus,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Orphica,  and  the  little  information  he  has  communi- 
cated in  his  book  upon  the  Greek  metres,  respecting  iiexameter 
verse,  that  he  had  very  indistinct  and  confused  notions  of  its 
structure.  Wc  must  therefore  enquire  whether  Heyne,  the  last, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  editor  of  Homer,  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess,  that  he  has  grievously  disappointed  me.  (lohat  a  piti/ !) 
Amidst  the  appearance  of  gieat  learning,  much  research,  and  no 
small  degree  of  ostentation  and  dogmatism,  it  is  rare  to  Jind  a 
single  principle  upon  which  any  opinion  can  rest,  or  any  thing  like 
a  regular  enquiry  into  the  structure  of  hia  author's  verse.     H©  has* 
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indeed  commented  sometimes  with  more  severity  tbart  l^ecama 
him,  upon  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  without  adding  any 
thing  valuable  io  fheir  remarks  or  clearly  exposing;  their  errors, 
aiiJ  lias  left  his  author  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  found  him, 
only  encumbered  with  a  greater  heap  of  useless  illustrations" 

Of  Mr.  Dunbar's  own  judgment  on  metrical  points  we  may 
form  some  notion,  when  he  tells  us,  that  we  are  no  better  ac- 
quainted witii  the  arrangement  of  the  Choral  Odes,  than  we  were 
some  years  ago,  "  liotwithstanding  the  labours  of  Burney  and 
others  of  inferior  jiame.^'  The  gentlemen  who  are  thus  con- 
temptuously passed  over,  and  most  other  scholars  on  this  side 
the  Twieed,  as  well  as  a  much  better  Grecian  than  Mr.  Dunbar 
in  another  Scotch  Univiersity,  Glasgow  we  mean,  will,  we  appre- 
hend, continue  to  think  that  a  great  deal  indeed  has  been  effected 
in  this  department,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  Edinburgh 
metrician,  who  does  not  at  present  appear  to  us  to  have  any  of 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  deciding  upon  this  question,  being, . 
in  cur  opinion,  equally  deficient  hi  learning  and  judgment.  But  < 
our  i-eaders  shall  jiidge  for  themselves.  The  Prosodia  GrcECd 
begins  thus : 

"^  A  in  fine  plerumque  corripitur,  ut  rpiTre^a,  iMo7px,  'frmontj 
&,c. 

tXCEPTIONES. 

1.  Nomina  in  Sa  et  Sac;  ut  A.r!^x,  "^tixocl^a,  S:c.' — in  pa  ple- 
rumqucj  diphthongo  flon  ptaecedente,  ut  Tiiiptt,  Y)fxirEptx. ;  praetef 
adject :  'ni'mipa..  Longis  etiam  jluige  (fiai^pxf  Xacopxy  axupx, 
avpa,  Kocpay  onvpa,  'nKiupoc. 

A  pretty  specimen  of  accuracy.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Dun- 
bar makes  the  terminations  of  nouns  in  Qx  long.  Whereas  axav9<;t 
and  its  compounds  itupa.y.a.v^cc,  See.  are  short. 

2dlj.',  He  says  that  most  words  in — pa  are  long,  when  a  diph- 
thong does  not  go  before,  except  "niTTstpa—in  which  word  it  strikes 
us  that  a  diphthong  does  go  before.  But  what  becomes  of  ayv.vpi, 
yi^upci,  ri^pa,  ocoKoTis-yopa,  KipHvpoc/dvid  other  words  of  the  same 
sort  ? 

The  following  is  a  choice  sentence,  whether  we  regard  the 
elegance  of  the  Latinity  or  the  accuracy  of  the  definition. 

*'  A  privativum  breve  est  nisi  in  vocibus  plus  quam  trisyllabis, 
«vines  vocales  breves  habeutibus  ;  tunc  apud  Epicos  producitur, 
ut  artptof,  aSavarof." 

Does  not  the  Professor  know  that  this  A  is  made  (oug  as  well 
by  the  Tragic  as  tlieJEpic  poety  ? 

2« 
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la  a  note  on  the  section  "  De  Contraptione/'  he  observes, 
^*  Hoc   etiam  synecphonesis  dicitur."     And   in  p.  43.  **^  Con- 
fundi  suspicor voces  'Iwor  ei''lriios,prio}'  (i.e.  pocem)  lii^ubris slg- 
nijiccuis,    'pmtcrior  ab   Vxco  sans,  A^ioWvicm,  inedicinje  deum." 
In  p.  30,  we  have  the  following  elegant  piece  of  Latin  ;  "  Dubito 
aji  Graeci  duplices   pedes  nnqnain  excogit  aritit,  $ed  tantnin  eo$ 
(i.  e.  duplices  pedes)  diversis  modis,  musices  variationibiis,  salta- 
tionibusque   uumerosis  accoajniodariivt.      Haiuin  autem  prorsus 
4^nEifi  snmus,  nnllo  lumine  pti^tenso,  ctijus  ope  choris  canticiSf 
quibus  hi  pedes  locum  habeut,  recte  onliuenlur,  et  ita  consti- 
tuantur  ut  cum  i//is  cougruaut :''  We  know  not  whether,  as  Mr. 
Dunbar  asserts,  they  have  learned  to  write  Latin  verse  at  "  the 
mill,^'  but  we  are  quite  sure  they  cannot  write  Latin  prose.     A 
boy  in  the  High  School  would  deserve  to  be  whipped,  who  should 
make  sed  answer  to  an,  or  use  praten&o  for  prcctentq,  qr  choris 
cautith  for  canticis  choiicis.     The  confusion  of  harum  and  At 
9nd  illis  in  the  concluding  sentence  baffles  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension ;  and  the   arguinenlatiou   in  tlie  first,  staggers    our 
logic.     "  I  doubt  whether   the  Greeks   ever   thought   of  such 
things  as  double  feet;  !?ut  only  accommodated  ther/i,  ^c.''    The 
tact  is,  that  ^Ir.  punbai"  has  stolen  the  whole  observation  from 
^n  article  ia  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Dr.  Burney's  Tentamen, 
Vol.   xxviij.    pp.    18a,  184,   but  not  being  able  to   convert  it 
into  Latin^  he  has  mauled  and  distigured  it  jn  passing  it  through 
the  niill.     He  will  find  a  much  more  corxecl  accoiint  of  this  ob- 
sej-vation  given  in  good  Latin  by  Professor  Ik;ck,  in  an  extract 
|rom  the  article  in  question,  inserted   i/i  the  second  volume  of 
the  Acta  Seminarii  Regii  Lipsitusis,  p.  480. 

We  observe  by  certain  quotations  i'lom  Eitrip.  liJies.  tlmt  the 
Professor  supposes  the  Rhesus  to  be  the  production  of  Luri- 
pides. 

He  borro\ys  lai'gely,  and  in  most  instances  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  Dr.  Burnev  and  Mr.  Gaisford  ;  of  the  former 
be  €ven  copies  the  mistakes,  and  marks  the  penultima  <pi7.oya9rs 
long,  and  that  o(  ftapn  short.  In  Lis  notes  on  tije  ^rst  book  of 
Jhe  Iliad,  p.  33,  he  corrects  Iliad,  B.  135,  xal  on  ^ovpx  aiar,Tt& 
Vcw:/  jtaJ  cTixprcx.  Xs'Xyvraij  and  N.  85,  (p/Xa  yulx  KiKvvro  ;  where, 
he  says,  the  reading  ought  assMiedfjj  to  be  7j7^vrM  and  Xi7^vTo,  it 
bemg  *'  an  established  graunnatical rule,  that  neuter  plurals, except 
the  subjects  refer  to  ariimated  beings,  are  always  construed  with 
\vords  in  the  singular  number."  This  rule  may  perhaps  be  esta- 
blished at  Edinburgh,  but  no  where  else.  Porson  was  more 
^cautious,  when  he  asserted  it  of  the  vetercs  Aliici.  By  the 
same  rule,  w.e  suppose,  the  profe?sor  will  alter  the  following 
passLigc ;       '         '  ■    ' 
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ttoWx.  II  "^ovpcfi  9pxrsEL:z.iJV  oi-no  yj'P^V 
^ hxy.a.  (mIv  h  yipo'i  lirtyvur   dprHQouv  cci^'nccv- 

'Ev  yjciri  'laraMTO,  XiXa.i6/L/.Eva  %pobs  anvA.      11.  O.  314. 

And  this,  "EvYsa  II  iirusaovro  Qpxae'.ccojv  dno,  x^^^^'''^'- 

ii.  ^\  .  lo'i. 

And  this,  Fiz/xvoV  arxp  to;  zlixu.r  In  [XByccpoiai,  xio\rxx.i. 

ii.  .X.510. 

And  tills,  o9ri<;f  rcc.  (zi^^ifxa  rcuv  'ifj^ccrluv 

d'AK-n'Avrov  ray  jSa.(pa,v  avaTriwvTt. 

Lijsidk  Lpid.  ad  llippurc^. 

So  much  for  the  Professor's  Greek  and  Latin.  Wc  now  i)ro- 
ceed  to  cull  a  few  flowers  from  his  English.  It  appears  to.  hiin 
*'  that  the  zchole  body  of  Homer's  poems  present,  even  at  this 
distant  period,  no  very  incorrect  sijeci.jnen  of  what  they  were  in 
ancient  times."  Dr.  Johnson  properly  defines  a  sptcimcn  to  be 
"  a  part  of  any  tiling  exhibited,  tiiat  the  re^t  may  be  known."- 
Now  certainly  as  the  Iliad,  in  its  present  state,  contains  a  good 
deal  more  than  Honier  himself  wrote,  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  speci/nen  of  that  {)oem.  Besides  there  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
in  calling  any  thing  a  sjieclmpn  of  itself.  From  the  expression, 
"  the  uhole  body  of  liis  poems,"  are  we  to  collect  that  Mr. 
Dunbar  can  see  no  difference  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssc)  ? 
Again,  in  p.  4.  "  The  current  of  civilization  evidently  flowed 
from  Tliessaly,  Thrace,  &c.  and  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  and 
arts  which  had  previously  established  in  those  countries."  Here 
is  a  confusion  of  mctuphors,  which,  strictly  speaking,  means  that 
the  arts  were  carried  away  from  Thessaly,  &:c.  Jn  p.  5,  we 
have  the  following  spirited  question  :  "  Was  it  surprisi/ig  then, 
that  the  language  of  poetry  should  have  been  cultivated,  even 
before  Homer's  time,  to  an  ai/inzing  degree,  &c  r"  Whatever 
xvas  amazhi!^,  was  surprizing:;  and  we  are  amazed  that  !Mr. 
Dunbar  should  be  surprized  in  such  an  inaccuracy. 

In  p.  7,  we  are  informed  that  the  Professor  "  is  convinced 
that  nouns  and  verbs  were  originally  separate  and  independant 
M'ocds  with  distinct  acceptations."  A  most  notable  discovery. 
Will  it  be  credited  that  any  one,  who  calls  himself  a  Greek 
Professor,  should  have  suffered  to  escape  him  such  a  mixture 
of  positiveness  and  ignorance  as  is  contained  in  the  following 
words,  p.  10  ? 

"  But  even  though  the  digamma  or  Tonic  van  have  been  used 
by  the  Greeks,  still  I  assert  that  it  must  have  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Homer." 
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"What  does  he  mean  by  disoppearingf  Have  we  not  the  express 
te?tiraon_y  of  the  ancient  grammarian  IVypho,  that  Aka;us  Mrote 
Vf'ri^n  for  /ij^r  ?  Did  he  n<.'ver  hear  of  tiie  DcHan  marble,  iu  which 
are  the  words  TO  AFVT0AI€)0  ?  Hashe  heard  nothing  of  the 
Elean  inscription,  fonnd  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  which  are  the  forms 
I'TATPA,  FAAEIOII,  FETEA,  AITE  FEnOX,  AlTE 
FAPrON?  Did  he  never  see  the  Heracleau Tables^ or  theSigean 
]\larbles?  It  seems  to  be  with  philology  as  with  philosophy,  in 
which  sciencjB,  says  Cicero,  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd,  but 
that  some  person  or  other  hath  advanced  it,  Mr.  Dunbar  se- 
riously argues,  that  Homer  could  not  have  used  the  Aiolic 
digamma  because  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect !  We  crave  leave 
to  transcribe,  for  his  editication,  the  following  jemark  of  ^Ir. 
ilermann  from  a  small  pamphlet  printed  at  Leipzig,  in  IS07  : 

"  Abhorret,  inquiuut  hi,  ah  lloniero,  scriptore  lonico,  yEolicce 
llteraE  usus.  Id  qui  primus  dixit,  perjocinn,  ut  opinor,  dixit  :  sed 
srripuerunt  alii,  et  vel  conviciis  pro  ea  opinione  pugnant.  Quid 
vero  ?  Multiij  argunientis  cognoscitur.  ista  litera  non  sqIos  usos 
esse  .Eoleuses,  sed  Dorienses  omncs ;  et  esse  hunc  usum  adcq 
antiquum,  ut  iuitip  univers®  Gra;ciye  communis  I'uisse  videatur." 

Ift  p.  25,  Mr.  D.  "  thinks  it  'extremely  probable,  that  the 
.ancients  ruu  the  words  more  into  each  other  than  we  do.'' 

But  we  have  already  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  trifling 
and  pompous  production  a  larger  share  of  paper  than  it  deserves. 
After  having  ript^^iornqjendcd  Mr,  Professor  Dunbar  iu  future  ttt 
stay  at  honie,  or  to  come  abroad  in  a  more  modest  guise,  we 
consign  him  over  to  the  friendly  care  of  the  Reverend  x«Ir.  Kus- 
sel,  who,  may  ^ow  j^saurcdly,  as  far  ^s  Circek  and  Latin  are 
concerned,  substantiate  his  charge  against  his  neighbours  a^ 
Edinburgh,  qf  h^^ving  but  **  an  ^ndiliVrent  apparatus  for 
grindiiig." 


Art.  IIL  Magna  Britannia  ;  htiiig  a  Conci!i('  Tupogrdphical 
Jlccoiaii  of  tiie  several  Coimtics  of  Great  BriUtin.  Bi/  the 
Rev.  Ddiiiel  Lj/sons,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.J.  and  L.S.  Hector 
of  Rodtnartoii,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  and  Saninel  Li/soiis,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  Keeper  of  His  Majcsli/'s  Records  in  tli^ 
Teuer  of  Loudon.  Volume  the  Third,  containing  Corn- 
wall.     4to.      G4^  pp.      43   IJs.       C^iidell    and    Davies.. 

•      1814. 

It  is  expected  froiTi  the  reviewer,  that  be  communicate  to  tlie 
public,  much  more  than  a  gejirral  idea  of  th(3  bools:  which  he 

undertakes 
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undertakes  to  criticise.  Not  only  the  manner^  in  which  a  work 
is  executed,  but  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  as  bearing  a  due 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  the  subjects, 
should  be  taken  into  the  question,  and  indeed  marked  with  pre- 
cision. If  it  be  historical,  the  facts  should  be  well  considered, 
and  the  statements  accurately  examined,  in  order  to  determine 
its  authenticity.  Its  dependence,  also,  on  works  of  a  similar  de- 
scription should  be  ascertained  ;  and  in  some  instances  its  com- 
parative merit  appreciated. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  task  imposed  on  the  reviewer  of 
Provincial  History,  is  attended  with  peculiar  diflicultics.     Where 
all  is  one  uniform  piece,  woven,  as  it  were,  "  without  seam 
throughout," — from  a  very  small  pattern  we  may  often  form'  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  whole.     Such  is  the  case  with  National 
History,  with  Biography,  with  Poetry.     Provincial  works,  how;- 
ever,  at  the  present  day,  embrace  subjects  so  multifarious,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  heterogeneous,  and  requiring  so  many  distinct 
qualiiications,  such  diversities  of  character  in  the  writer,  that  even 
large  and  various  extracts  may  be  made,  and  yet  be  deemed  iuad- 
inissible,  either  as  specimens  of  the  composition,  or  as  samples 
of  the  general  execution.     With  respect,  also,  to  the  sources  of 
his  information  and  the  value  of  his  materials,  as  estimated  in 
comparison,  we  must  rely,  in  a  greiit  measure,  on  tjie  author's 
own  report.     For,  however  conversant  with  general  literature, 
or  however  well  acquainted  with  our  native  island,  it  cannot  be 
presupposed,  that  our  researches  have  had  particular  districts  for 
their  object ;  or  that  we  have  carried  our  observatioiis  so   far, 
perhaps  into  a  remote   county,  as  to  be  able  to  view  its  inha- 
bitants with  a  discriminating  eye,  and  enter  into  th^  minutiae  of 
topographical  investigation. 

It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  for  us,  in  regard  to  the  Magna 
Britannia,  that  the  very  high  reputation  of  its  learned  and  inge- 
nious authors,  must  preclude  all  such  responsibilities  ;  leaving 
little  more  for  us,  than  the  easy  process  of  giving  some  account 
of  their  immediate  predecessors  in  topography — of  stating  the 
principal  Contents  of  the  volume — and  of  transcribing  a  few  pas- 
.sagcs;  Avliich,  in  point  of  amusement,  may  possibly  niake  some 
amends  for  so  dry  an  enumeration. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  we  understand,  in  his  native 
county,  when  Mr.  Polwhele  undertook  the  task  of  writing  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  Cornwall,  that  Br.  Borlase  had,  in  '^  the 
Antiquities,"  e.'^hausted  the  subject;  and  that  noticing  of  moment 
remained  to  be  done,  by  their  present  historian.  His  volumes, 
however,  (as  far  as  he  has  proceeded)  seem  to  prove  it  a  mistaken 
opinion.  ' 

But,  in  the  work  now  under  our  inspection,  we  think  the  Lysons.'s 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  happy.  Its  title  h,  "  A  Concise  Topographical 
^Jccouiit :"  this,  we  must,  injustice  to  its  authors,  keep  always 
in  view.  Here,  then,  th,e  only  priuied  topographical  account  of 
Cornwall,  8cc.  wojlliy  notice,  is  Carew's  "  Survey."  It  whs 
Written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  first  published  in  1602. 
A  new  edition  of  Carew  was  published,  in  1811,  by  Lord  De 
Dunstanville,  with  the  notes  of  Thomas  Tonkin^  Esq.  of  7'ie- 
vaunance,  from  a  MS.  hi  his  Lordship's  possession.  Nordcn's 
topographical  description,  contemporary  almost  with  Carew's 
*'  Survey,"  though  not  printed  till  17^8,  is(as  Tonkin  expresses  it) 
but ''  a  mean  performance  and  full  of  egregious  mistakes,  though 
it  hath  several  things  hardly  to  be  met  with  elsewhere."  i\bout 
the  year  l68o,  Mr.  William  Hals  began  to  make  collections  for  a 
parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  which  he  continued  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  A  part  of  these  collections  was  printed  by 
15rice,  in  1750,  in  ten  folio  numbers. 

Contemporary  with  Hals  was  Tonkin  ;  who  began  to  write 
his  Parochial  History,  hi  170--  His  collection  were  brought 
down  to  173^;  but  were  none  of  them  printed  till  Mr.  Pol- 
whelc's  "  Cornwall,"  which  contains  the  most  interesting  part  of 
them. 

In  compiling  their  '^  Topographical  Account,"  our  authors 
(in  addition  to  the  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  and  other  records  in 
the  Tower)  made  use  of  Hals  and  of  Tonkhi ;  and  in  their  endea- 
vours to  continue  the  descent  of  landed  property  from  the  time 
when  Hals  and  Tonkin  finished  their  collections,  they  were  in- 
debted for  assistance  to  Dr.  Taunton,  M.  U.  of  Truro,  whose 
intelligence  and  acuteness  of  research  well  qualified  him  for  the 
task ;  to  Charles  Rashleigh,  Esq.  of  Duporth,  near  St.  Austell, 
whose  name  would  confer  dislincriou  on  any  work  ;  to  the  VVal- 
lis's,  of  Bodmin,  men  eminent  for  their  professional  abilities ;  to 
many  others  of  distinguished  talents,  particularly  the  Rev.  K.  G. 
(Jrylls,  of  Helston  ;  and  the  Rev.  John   Rogers,  of  Mawnan, 
Jiear  Falmouth  ;  and  lastly  to  the  present  Historian  of  Cornwall. 
But  triat  our  authors  should  have  brought  i'orward  at  this  mo- 
ment, their  "  Topographical  Account,"  compiled  chiefiy  from 
the  MSS.  of  Hald  and  Tonkin,  (already  specified)  was  a  circum- 
stance, we  repeat,  on  which  they  may  justly  felicitate  themselves. 
For  we  find,  from  what  he  has  already  published,  that  those 
identical  MSS   had  all  been  in  Mr.  Polwhele's  possession;  and 
that  he   had  copied  them  all,  and  formed  from  these  materials 
chiefiy,his  chbrographical  arid  genealogical  history — still  intended 
for  the  press. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  are 

*♦  General  History  of  Cornwall,     Etymology.     Ancient  Inhabit- 
ants, Language,' and  Government.     Historical  Events.     Ancient 

and 
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and  !\f<xlern  Division  of  the  Country.     Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
feUki  DivL-iion  of  the  County.     'J'able  of  Piirishes,  INIonastei-ics,  Col- 
leges and  Hospitals,  Market  and  Borough  Towns,  Riirs,  Popida- 
tion,  Longevity.     Division  of  Property  at  the  Time  of  the  Domes- 
day-survey.    Principal  Landholders  at  various  Periods.     Nobility 
of  the  Comity.     Eandom  of  Cornwall.     Cornish  Families  which 
have  been   ennobled.     Extinct  Peers  and  Baronial  Families.     No- 
blemens'  Seats.     Mansions  of  -extinct  Peers.     Baronets  of  Corn- 
wall.    Extinct  Baronets.    Baronet's  Seats.     Cornish  Gentry.     Ex-; 
tinct  Families.     Gentleraens'   Seats.     Deer-Parks.     Geographical 
imd  Geological  Description   of  the  County,  Boundaries,  Extent, 
itc.     Soils  and    Strata.     Surface  and   Scenery,     llivers,    l^akes, 
3Siavig.able  Canals.    iRoads.     Natural  History.     Fossils  and  Mine- 
rals.    Indigenous  Plants.     Birds.     Mineral  Waters  and  PLemark-. 
able  Wells.     Produce.     Manufactures.     Trade  and  Ports.     Anti- 
<juities.     British  and  British  Koraan  Antiquities.     Cirdes  of  Stone. 
Kounds.      Barrows,  '    Cromlechs.      Celts.      Caves.      Coins.     Li- 
scribed  Stones,     lloman  Antiquities.     Roman  Roads  and  Stations, 
Ancient  Church  Architecture.    Ancient  Painted  Glass.     Roodloft's 
Screens,  &c.     Font<     Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments.     Remains 
oi'  Monastic  Buildings.     Castles  -and   Sites  of  Castles.     Ancient 
Mansion-Houses.     Ancient  Crosses.     Weil-Chapels,     Camps  and 
Earth  works.    Miscellaneous  Antiquities.     Customs  and  Superstir 
tions,  &c.     Parochial  History.     Scilly  Islands," 

In  the  General  Hist"ry,  i-nuch  novelty  was  not  to  be  expecte(L 
We  liave  no  scruple,  indeed,  in  declaring  our  opinion,  that  some 
parts  of  it  should  have   been  omitted.     Slight  notices,   wliere 
volumes  have  been  already  written,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
They  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Lysons  ;  which,  wherever 
it  occurs,  seems  to  promise  us  new  stores  of  enteitanuDeut  and 
information,  from  curious  investigation  and  original  discoveries. 
"^Fhe  division  of  property  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday-survey ; 
the  principal  landholders  at  varicus  periods;  the  nybility  of  the 
county;  Cornish  families  which  have   been  ennobled  ;    noblo- 
.blemen's  seats  ;  mansions  of  extinct  peers  ;  baronets  ;  Cornish 
gentry  ;  these  are  subjects  properly  introductory  to  the  '*  Con- 
cise Topographical  Account,"  (for  we  must  not  forget  tiie  title- 
page.)  But,  if  the  sketch  of  Natural  History  (where  the  Coniisii, 
chough  is  the  only  native  bird  mentioned)  were  too  excellent  to  bo 
Pupprcsed ;  we  cannot  but  think,  that   the  Biitish  and  Uomaii 
anlicjuities  might  have  b^n   spared.     In  the  circles  of  stoneSj^ 
tiie  rounds,  tiie  barrows,  the  cromlechs,  the  celts,  the  caves,  the 
coins,  thy  lloman   roads  and  Koman  stations,  we  have  no  ac- 
<]iusiiion. 

In  their  notices  of  ancient  church  architecture,  of  sepnlciiral 
monuments,  of  monastic  buildings  and  castles,  and  of  niansion- 
Jujisses,  these  writers  ahvays  co*nm:ind  a  respectful  attention. 
,Oi  v.ell-chapcls  they  say  : 

«'  .Small 
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**  Small  cliapels  or  oratories,  erected  over  wells  or  sprhij^  of 
water,  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  have  been  ascribed,  abound 
in  mostyJGr/5  oi"  Cornwall,  the  greater  part  of  them  in  ruins.  Tliat 
of  Menacuddie,  near  St.  Austell,  remains  pretty  entire — u  smwll 
Gothic  building,  nine  feet  by  five  fe€t  six.  inches  within  the  walls, 
having  a  groir^ed  roof,  neatly  moulded  doorways  on  the  north  and 
SQUth  sides,  with  pointed  arches,  and  a  small  windov/  on  the  '.resL- 
side.  The  well  is  on  the  east-side,  one  foot  two  inches  in  width. 
Over  St.  Agnes  well,  in  Chapel-cqmb,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agues, 
is  a  plain  Gothic  building  of  stone,  about  eight  feet  wide  iji  the 
front,  where  is  an  opening  with  an  obtuse  arch.''     1'.  2iG. 

We  now  come  to  the  Topographical  Account.  It  is  alpha- 
betical, and  (as  the  title-page  announces)  sufficiently  "  concise." 
But  it  is  every  where  perspicuous.  Perhaps,  no  author  has  the 
power  of  expressing  so  much  in  so  few  words.  This  is  -a  most 
valuable  talent.  And  it  is  *^  beyond  all  price"  in  a  topogra- 
phical writer.  As  speciir^ens  of  the  style  and  mannei-,  our 
readers  will  accept  the  following : 

*'  Xhe  manor  of  Tolverne  came  into  the  family  of  Arundell,  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Arundell  with  tl^e  heiress  of  Kalph  Soor 
or  Lee  Sore.  Sir  Jphn  Arundell  gave  Tolverne  to  his  younger  son 
Thomas,  whose  posterity  were  settled  there  from  tlie  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he  vwnt 
into  Cornwall  fur  the  purpose  of  fortifying  St.  3Iawcs  and  Pen- 
dennis  Castle,  is  said  to  have  been  entertained  by  his  kinsman  Sir 
John  Arundell,  at  Tolverne.  Sir  Thomas  Arundell  having  injured 
his  fortune,  as  it  is  said,  by  an  attempt  to  discover  an  imaginary 
island  in  America,  called  old  Brazil,  sold  this  manor  and  barton, 
and  removed  his  residence  to  Truthore  in  Sithney.  The  manor 
became  the  property  of  the  Seymours,  from  whom  it  passed  by 
Buccessive  female  heirs  to  the  Tredenhams,  Scobels,  and  Hawkins's. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart.  The 
barton  which  was  sold  to  the  Boscav/ens  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Falmouth  :  the  sire  of  the  ancient  mansion  is  occupied  by  a 
farm-house."     P.  106. 

*'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  parLshes  of  Gwithlan  and  Phil- 
lack  is  covered  with  sand-hills,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  the  sea-side  by  hurricanes  probably  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod; and  we  are  informed,  that  among  the  Arundell  papers  there 
is  mention  of  such  an  event  having  happened  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  disproportionately  high  valuation  of  the  rectory  of 
Gurthian,  in  the  old  Valors,  a^  hen  compared  with  that  of  other 
parishes,  which  were  then  rated  much  lower,  though  now  of  very 
superior  value,  affords  a  probable  conjecture  that  much  land  has 
been  lost  by  the  influx  of  the  sand.  It  is  known  by  oral  tradition 
that  whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote. V\'e  have  been  informed  by  iNIr.  Hockin,  the  rector,  v.iio 
has  obligingly  favoured  us  with  u  communication  on  this  subject, 
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that  the  barton  of  Upton,  one  of  the  principal  farms  in  Gurthlan, 
^as  thus  overwhelmed  ;  that  his  great  grandfather  remembered  the 
occupier  residing  in  the  farm-house,  which  was  nearly  buried  in 
one  night,  the  familj''  being  obliged  to  make  their  escape  from  the 
chamber-windows.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ruins  of  this 
house,  which  had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  man  living,  were 
again  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  sands 
in  the  winter  of  1808-9.  The  present  rector  remembers  two  fields 
Jost  at  Gurthian,  having  been  buried  with  sand  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  church-town  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it 
not  becH  prevented  by  the  timely  exertions  of  the  church-wardens, 
who,  with  all  possible  expedition,  caused  large  plantations  to  be 
piade  of  a  species  of  rush,  which  grows  abundantly  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  by  the  rapid  spreading  of  its  long  fibrous  roots 
affords  the  only  known  method  of  cliecking  the  progress  of  the 
sands."     P.  130. 

"  The  parish  of  Piran,  in  Sabulo,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
and  burial-place  of  St.  Piran,  the  patron  of  the  tinners,  of  whom 
the  legend,  as  given  by  Hals,  is,  that  ''  he  swam  over  from  Ireland 
on  a  mill-stone,  and  lived  200  years  after  his  emigration :'  but 
tliis  differs  from  Capgrave's  account,  who  says  nothing  of  the  millj- 
stone ;  his  story  Is,  that  '  after  having  lived  to  the  age  of  200 
years  and  upwards,  and  finding  his  health  declining,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  days  in  ConiwalL'  'i'he  two  preceding  parishes 
take  their  names  from  the  same  saint.  '  This  parish,'  as  Carew  ob- 
serves, '  but  too  well  brooketh  his  surname  in  Sahulo,  for  the  light 
s;ind  carried  up  by  the  north-wind  from  the  sea -shore,  daily  continueth 
his  covering  and  marring  the  land  adjoynant,  so  as  the  distresses 
«f  this  deluge  drave  the  inhabitants  to  remove  their  church ; 
howbeit  when  it  mceteth  with  any  crossing  brooke,  the  same  (by 
3  secret  antipathy)  restraineth  and  barreth  his  farder  incroacbing 
that  way.'  It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  this  notion,  that 
the  inhabitants  thinking  such  situation  secure,  removed  their  church 
only  about  300  yards,  it  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  brook :  iri 
the  old  church  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Piran  in  which  his  relics  were 
carefully  preserved  :  there  was  a  great  resort  of  Pilgrims  to  make 
oblations  at  this  shrine,  as  appears  by  a  deed  in  the  registry  of  the 
see  of  Exeter,  bearing  date  \^9>5.  The  brook  above-mentioned, 
having  been  dried  up  by  the  adits  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  mines,  the  new  churcii  lost  all  the  protec- 
tion it  could  have  derived  from  it  and  Borlase  ;  in  a  MS.  account  of 
an  excursion  in  17.15,,  speaks  of  it  '  as  being  then  in  no  little  danger, 
the  sands  being  spread  all  around  it.'  It  stood  among  the  sand-hills, 
with  only  a  solitary  cottage  near  it,  half  buried  in  sand,  and  the 
porch  frequentl}^  so  blocked  up  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  en- 
trance ;  it  was  determined  therefore,  about  ten  years  ago,  to  build  a 
new  church  near  the  village  of  Lambourn,  and  the  centre  of  the 
parish.  Thither  the  pillars  and  the  font,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  original  church,  were  removed,  and  the  new  church 
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Vv'SS  consecrated  by  Dr.  Fisher,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1805. 
When  we  viisited  Perran-Sabuloe  in  that  year,  the  former  church, 
uiiich  had  been  unroofed  was  nearly  filled  with  sand."     P.  263. 

Had  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  been  ittserted,  as 
they  occurred,  it  would  have  been  a  useful  and  pleasant  addi- 
tion. This  oPiiission,  indeed,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  old 
Cornish  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  accurately  descriptive  of 
the  places  themselves,  and  not  unfrequentlv  present  a  local  mi- 
niature to  the  mind's  eye ;  many  of  the  following  terms  will 
t\illy  justify  our  remark  ; 

Buniuhall,  the  high  hill.  Carnbre,  the  hill-downSi 

Treverbyn,  the  dwelling  on   the  jUstoji,  the  high-ciiff  Iiill. 

hill.  Alverton,  the  high  green-hill. 

Trevaunance,  the  deep  town  in  Boskenna,  the  house  on  the  as- 

the  valley.  cent. 

Truthan,  the  higher  town.  Utarth,  the  house  on  the  high 

Pentrassoiv,    the    head    of  the  swelling  hill. 

springs.  Roibargus,  tlie  valley  above  the 

Fenton-gympSf    the    continually  wood. 

overflowing  well.  Cnig-seUici^  the  barrow  in  open 

Trdthou:ery  the  town  by  the  ri-  view. 

ver.  Bosxvunie,  the  valley  of  elders. 

2\evydran,    the    town     by   the  Trevannion,    the    town    in    the 

brambly  river.  hollow  valley- 
Tyicarnharlc,  the  house  on  the  Trerecs,  the  town   on   the  fleet- 
salt-water  river.  ing  ground. 
Ardevora,  the  place  on  the  bo-  Olua-cot,  the  howling  cot. 

som  of  the  lake.  Treglaxtmi,  the  scarlet  oak  town. 

Garlynick,  the   town    upon  the  Trenvoith,  the  town  of  ash-trees. 

marsh.  Killisalloive,  the  grove  of  elms. 

JBodrigy,  the  house  by  the  tide.  NanceavalleUf  thevalley  of  appie- 

Penzmice,  the  head  of  the  bay.  trees, 

Rovotor,  the  rocky  mountain.  7?05Av/mwfr,thegreat  dog-valley, 

]tIalmcanior,    the   raoory   stony  TremlUth,  the  wolf's  town,  &c. 

mountain,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  into  ihis  part  of  the  subject 
more  at  large,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Polwhele's  History  of 
Cornwall,  where  he  will  find  much  information  in  this  curious 
and  entertaining  part  of  provincial  etymology. 

From  the  many  pages  of  additions  and  corrections,  that  precede 
the  index, 8cc.  Scc.&c.  we  should  almost  conceive,  that  our  authors 
}»ad  misplaced  their  confidence  in  several  of  their  Cornish  friends. 
For  the  errors  of  the  book  relate  chieHy  to  present  persons  and 
present  transactions  :  and  it  is  to  the  negligence  and  inaccuracy 
of  their  correspondents  that  we  must  of  necessity  ascribe  them, 
'J  ht^   report^    indeed,  of  numerous   mistakea  or  inadvertencies 

(besidef 
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(bcsiflcs  ilio&e already  specified  in  the  pages  above) lias  rfeachcdys. 
But  these  mistakes  are,  in  general,  uniniportaut,  sometimes  &fen 
imaginary.  Often,  in  Iruih,  to  adopt  the  alteration  of  the  cor- 
rector, would  be,  to  introduce  a  blemish  or  a  blot,  where  the 
speck  was  before  scarcely  discernible. 

Such  sort  of  tritiing  and  silly  criticisms  nre  th&  lot  espe- 
cially of  provincial  authorship^  A  mistake  in  the  geneaidgy  of 
an  obscure  family ;  the  miscalculation  of  a  seventh  degree  of 
Gousinsiiip,  or  some  such  trivial  error^  will  often  furnish  provin- 
cial critics  with  a  handle  for  much  needless  and  absurd  asperity  j 
\vhile,  of  the  Various  higli  qualilications  and  powers  necessary  to 
the  acconjplishment  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  present, 
they  form  no  adennate  conception ;  nor,  for  the  learning,  the 
judgment,  the  laborious  exertion,  and  the  persevering  ingenuity, 
so  uniformly  here  exhibited,  do  they  entertain  the  slightest 
respect. 


Anr.  IV.  j4  compressed  Vierc  of  the  Points  Jo  be  discussed  irt 
heodng  zcifh  ilie.  Untied  States  of  America.  pp.  SO* 
Richaid;sou.     1814. 

Tins  little  work  at  the  time  of  Its  publication  was  well  cal- 
culated to  etilighten  the  public  mind  on  the  points  which  theji 
existed  for  discussion  between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
Tlie  negotiation  at  (shent  has  terminated  in  a  treaty ;  but  hos- 
tilities between  the  contending  powers  are  not  yet  suspended. 
Our  Governnient  thinks  it  expedient  not  to  rela^:  its  warlike 
eft'orts,  till  pacitication  upon  the  terms  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  is 
made  certain  by  the  ratification  of  the  American  government. 
The  uninterrupted  continuation  of  hostilities  after  a  provisional 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded,  we  believe  to  be  unusual ; 
but  when  we  recollect  the  origin  of  the  war  and  its  avowed  ob- 
ject, and  the  means  by  which  our  enemy  lately  threatened  to 
sustain  it,  we  are  sure  that  his  majesty's  government  discharges 
its  important  duty  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest  on 
our  part,  till  the  faith  of  America  shall  be  determinately  pledged 
to  observe  the  compact  made  by  the  ambassadors. 

While  we  v\ait  most  anxiously  for  the  ralitication  of  the  treaty 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  it  may  be  withholden.  The  great  usurper,  whoso 
fall  was  the  lestoralion  of  peace  to  this  Eastern  world,  might 
seemingly  have  averted  his  fate  by  a  very  late  abandonment  ol 
those  principles  which  had  rendered  bis  tyranny  incompatible 
with  general  safety.     But  Buonaparte  had  proclaimed,  that  his 
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rc%-(illitionan'  power  should  predoTOinrtte  over  all  opposition,  and 
fie  feartiti  that  by  conceding  to  the  Allies  what  would  have  reu- 
dered  Ins  f'utitre  ag;j;res'sioiis  either  hope!es;>or  difficult,  he  would 
forfeit  the  only  hold  which  he  retained  upon  the  tidelity  of  his 
subjects.     They  never  loved  him  as  their  prince,  but  in  stip- 
poriing  him  while  the  full  tide  of  success  poured  in  from  every 
quartei'^  and  while  the  proniises  of  the  future  equalled  the  brillia'ucy- 
of  the  past,  tiicy  found   their  natural  vanity  no  less  than   their 
national  power  pronjoied,  *and  all  the  views  of  their  ambitious 
grandeur  gratified,  and  patiently  submitted  to  the  domestic  yoke. 
That  charm  diisolved,  the  career  of  Buonaparte  ended.     Mr. 
Madison  has  made  unbounded  promises  to  the  sorry  and  selfish 
nation  over  whom  he  presides,  and  his  prowess  has  been  prin- 
oipa4ly  shown  in  an  attempt  to  render   them  independant  of 
established  laws  v.hich  have  been  so  long  recognized  by  civilized 
comniunities.     The   remaining  colonies  of  England  he  was  to 
retluce  by  conquest;  his  ships  were  to  struggle  for  victory  \\ith 
the  fleets  v^hich  had  conquered  in  every  part   of  the  ocean ;  oil 
that  vast  continent  of  North  America  no  European  state  was  to 
retain  any  dominion;  and  Cm  injured  Indians  were  in  future  to 
subsist  as  the  slaves  of  his  precarious  permission  and  will,     Tite' 
same  causes  which  produced  the  fall   of  the  Corsicaii  usurper, 
may  have  a  similar  tendei;cy  in  determiniitg  the  fate  of  his  hum- 
ble imitator,  !Mr.  Madison  ;  for  in  abandoning  all  his  proud  pre- 
tensions, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  iriay  abandon  also  his  com- 
mand over  the  American  nation.     The  war  \\  hich  raged  in  both 
liemispheres  may  lind  a  similar  termhiation  in  the  abdication  of 
more  thim  one  presuming  adventurer. 

Our  disagreement  with  America  originated  in  a  practical 
ekim  asserted  by  that  country  to  avail  it?tlf  of  that  colonial 
trade,  from  which,  in  limes  of  peace,  the  policy  of  toe  parent 
states  excludes  all  foreign  competition,  thus  deriving  an  undue 
advantage  from  the  war  which  desolated  Europe,  depriving  this 
country  of  the  fruits  of  its  naval  superiority,  and  relieving  tha 
enemy  from  the  pressure  of  our  hostility.  The  Hnglish  Courts 
of  Admiralty  admitted  the  right  of  America  to  extend  her  ac- 
tustomed  trade  to  the  utmost  limit  of  which  it  w^Js  capable,  but 
denied  her  right  to  exercise  a  trade  which  all  nations  prohibfit  ia 
times  of  peace,  and  which  the  enemy  himself  (though  his 
maritime  weal-aiess  made  it  ridiculous)  expressly  prohibited  in 
war  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  if  destined  to  a  British  port, 
by  the  decrees  of  Milan  and  Berlin. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  illegal  traffic  by  which  our  commer- 
cial rivals  were  enriched^  our  enemy  sustained,  and  our  mer- 
chants deprived  of  the  reward  of  victory,  we  claimed  the  right 
©t"  searching  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  of  seii:ing  tho« 
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which  were  ertgajed  in  that  prohibited  commerce.  This  right 
was  previously  claimed  by  the  enemy  iri  the  decrees  of  IVlilan 
and  Berlin,  and  was  necessarily  adopted  on  our  part  if  we  were 
to  enforce  the  legal  principle  which  restrains  such  interdicted 
commerce. 

The  American  government  maintained  that  commerce  agamst 
all  remonstrance.  The  question  was  discussed  with  unfriendly 
pertinacity  year  after  year,  and  at  length  was  involved  with 
another  claim  more  expressly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
at  least  equally  destructive  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  tie  of  allegiance  between  the  country  and  its  native  sub- 
jects, is  by  the  laws  of  every  state  indissoluble.  But  the  Ameri- 
cans asserted  a  right  to  relieve  British  subjects  from  the  indelible 
obligation  which  they  owe  to  their  own  country,  by  conferring 
on  them  Letters  of  Naturalization,  acknowledging  them  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  this  outrageous  principle  the 
British  seaman  was  emancipated  from  the  Service  of  his  natural 
sovereign,  placed  immediately  in  commercial  rivalship  with  his 
uative  country,  and  made  liable  to  be  involved  in  a  traiterous 
Siupport  of  the  enemies  of  that  country.  The  principle  was  of 
course  resisted  on  our  part.  We  asserted  and  practiced  the 
right  of  searching  for  such  renegado  mariners,  and  that  practice 
tlie  Americans  lesisted.  These  were  the  matters  of  disagree- 
ment which  gare  occasion  to  the  war,  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  length  insolently  denounced  against  us. 

I'he  war  thus  unjustly  commenced  was  most  injuriously  cou- 
ductec^  An  invasion  of  our  Canadian  territories  being  pro- 
jected, the  neighbouring  Indians  were  forced  into  the  contest, 
and  their  states  invaded.  The  accustomed  laws  of  war  were  no 
nioi-e  regarded,  than  the  rules  of  pacific  relations  had  been  ob- 
served before  hostilities  commenced.  Plunder  was  the  incen- 
tive used  to  stimulate  the  soldiery,  and  authorized  rapine  ensued. 
But  the  brave  Canadians,  firm  in  loyalty,  repelled  the  invasion, 
and  the  tide  of  success  turned  agai<ist  the  Americans.  The 
President,  like  his  master,  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  re- 
public, maintained  his  insolence,  even  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
Tliough  his  capital  had  been  hi  our  power,  and  universal  alarm 
pervaded  the  whole  of  his  territory,  he  advanced  yet  bolder  pre- 
tensions. He  threatened  to  drive  us  from  the  Continent,  and 
prepared  to  give  vigour  to  his  threats  by  adopting  the  dreadful 
expedient  of  a  military  conscription. 

Our  author,  in  these  circumstances  of  the  contending  parties, 
proceeds  to  compress  the  points  for  discussion  in  a  negotiation 
lor  peace  As  to  the  questions  in  which  tKe  war  orighialed,  he 
passes  them  over  almost  in  silence,  not  doubting  that  our 
maritime  rights  will  be  preserved  inviolate.     He  etiforces  the 

necessitv 
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necessity  of  a  new  line  of  boiuidary  betv.een  the  British  and  the 
Ouaadian  territories. 

"  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  though  history  must  attest  the 
mortirying  truth,  that  in  acceding  to  the  independence  of  the 
states  of  America,  their  territory  was  not  merely  allowed  to  them, 
but  an  extent  of  country,  then  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
nearly  of  equal  magnitude  to  the  thirteen  provinces  or  states 
which  then  composed  the  union,  was  ceded  to  them,  though  not  a 
foot  of  the  country  so  ceded  was  or  could  be  at  the  time  occu- 
pied by  an  American  in  arms. 

"  Yet  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  then  minister  of  Great 
Britain  and  those  whom  he  employed,  in  regard  to  the  geographi- 
cal position  and  local  importance  of  the  territory  ceded,  that  when 
the  merchants  of  London,  interested  in  the  Canada  trade,  waited, 
on  Mr.  Oswald  the  negotiator,  to  represent  the  impolitic  and  im- 
provident cession  of  the  upper  country  and  the  posts  commanding 
the  same,  he  literally  burst  into  tears,  and  acknowledged  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  such  posts  being  in  our  possession,  and  (ft  the 
country  given  away  being  an  object  in  any  respect  worthy  of 
notice." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 

"  The  ceded  country  was  inliahited  by  numerous  tribes  and 
nations  of  Indians  who  were  independent  both  of  us  and  the 
Americans ;  they  were  the  real  proprietors,  and  we  transferred  to 
others  what  did  not  belong  to  ourselves.'* 

In  1794,  the  ceded  territory  was  yielded  to  the  j'\inericans, 
and  all  us  strong  posts  evacuated  by  the  British.  From  that 
period,  an  uninterrupted  system  of  vexation  has  been  pursued  to 
exclude  the  British  from  trading  with  the  Indian  inhabitants,  but 
hitherto  without  success :  an  arbitnny  and  cruel  measure  was  also 
res,oried  to,  by  uhich  the  Indians  were  despoiled  of  their  lauds, 
which  clearly  proved  that  the  utler  extermination  of  the  natives 
was  be  tJie  real-object  of  the  American  government. 

The  river  Penobscot  ought  to  have  been  our  boundary,  and 
the  independence  of  the  six  natioiis  ought  to  have  been  secured, 
but  \\c  were  driven  back  to  the  river  Saint  Croix  ;  the  islands  in 
Passamaquoddy  iiay^  jmportaut  to  the  trade  of  New  Brunswick, 
\vei  e  contrary  to  the  treaty  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  Indian  territory  was  conceded  to  them,  by  which  they 
obtained  immediate  access  to  the  Lakes. 

The  possession  of  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  by 
Afi)erica,  enables  them  to  carry  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade 
of  great  value,  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabilants  of  New  Bruns- 
■wick,  which  trade  ui  tune  of  peace  it  is  inipos:5ibie  to  check  qt 
to  pi  event. 
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Our  aiitlior  offers  convincing  proofs  that  the  friendship  of  the 
United  Slates  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  God  forbid  that  this  consideration  .should 
stinudate  onr  hostihty  to  injustice,  or  thtit  we  sliouhl  sisovv  a 
wanton  spirit  of  resentment^  even  for  nnprovoked  injuries^  on 
account  of  the  perfect  independence  of  all  our  colonies  upon  the 
trade  with  the  United  States!  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  our  West  Indian  Islands  can  be  well  supplied 
from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  uith  every  article  of  n<;cessity 
usually  exported  to  them  by  the  Americans,  and  if  that  trade 
should  be  regulated  without  considering  the  more  generahrelu- 
lions  of  policy,  (which  our  ;;uthor  recommeiids,  hut  we  by  no 
means  coincide  in  his  seutimrnl)  at  the  recurrence  of  peace^ 
happen  when  it  may,  they  would  be  excluded  from  its  advan- 
tages. 

far  more  reasonable  and  important  it  will  he  to  exclude  them 
for  ever  from  the  British  ports  in  Imha.  We  might  enlarge 
greatly  on  this  interesting  topic,  but  shall  reserve  our  observa- 
tions till  a  future  opportunity,  when  we  intend  to  consider  fully 
the  subject  of  our  Ivastern  j)oiicy.  It  sufhces  now  to  observe, 
that  while  we  maintain  a  doniestic  monopoly  to  the  prejudice  of 
British  adventurers,  it  is  most  absurti,  and  perhaps  unjust,  to 
permit  and  favour  foreign  competition. 

Our  author  touches  but  lightly  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana  with  the  Republic.  We  would  not  intiame 
that  hostile  feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  which  com- 
mercial rivalship  has  created^,  and  a  long  accumulation  of  m- 
juries  and  insults  perpetrated  by  the  American  government  has 
greatly  irritated ;  we  nevertheless  maintain  that  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  rival  state  howe\er  attained,  if  it  endanger  our  se- 
curity, is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  justitlable  cause  of  com- 
plaint and  hostility,  ii  it  were  possible  that  by  any  piocess  of 
barter,  or  chicanery  of  negotiation,  the  Netherlands  should 
again  be  conceded  to  France,  would  any  British  minister 
doubt  that  such  a  transaction  was  a  breach  of  every  subsisting'' 
treaty,  and  an  ample  provocation  to  war?  When  Louis  the 
fourteenth  claimed  to  his  family  the  undivided  inheritance  of  iho 
Spanish  monarchy,  what  Eughshnuni  regai  ded  the  usurpation  as 
the  less  atrocious  h)r  the  [netended  will  a^  Charles  the  third,  or 
the  more  offen.sive  for  being  a  breach  of  the  treaties  of  partition. 
If  we  are  desirous  of  maiutjiining  our  transatlantic  empire,  it 
fcehoves  us  now  and  at  all  tunes  to  r-esist  the  principle,  that  any 
European  states,  who  are  hostilely  disposed  towards  us,  can  be 
allowed  to  annoy  us  by  important  concessions  to  these  our 
.natural  rivals,  or  that  they  nnght  lawfully  make  acquisitions  of 
trsnitory  b^  covinous  pu;,chases,  either  fioui  European  poten- 
tates 
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tates  or  the  native  powers.  If  we  admit  that  most  pernicious 
principle,  our  great  possessions  in  that  distant  hemisphere,  the 
sources  of  our  commercial  greatness,  and  ihe  nurseries  of  our 
seamen,  are  enjoyed  by  a  most  precarious  tenure. 

Tliere  are  some  who  consider  the  boundary  of  1735  as  per- 
manently fixed  against  this  country,  and  attach  no   importai!ce 
to  the  subsequent  aggressions  of  the  Americans.     There  are 
some  who  conceive  this  country  already  worn  out  with  great  ex- 
ertion, and  sinking  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.     They  deem  it 
almost  impious  and   absurd  to  resist  the  youthful  energies  of 
repu-blican   America,  destined,  as  they   assume,  to  realize,  at 
no  distant  period,  all  the  pretensions  which  her  present  rulers 
advance  ;  and  not  only  to  realize  them,  but  aided  by  a  popula- 
tion   for   ever   progressive,    happy,   virtuous,    and   irresistible, 
destined   to    overwhelm  us  in  the  new,  and  to  contend  for  em- 
pire  in    the   old   world.      If    indred    such    apprehensions   are 
rationally  formed,  we  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  ihat^ 
which  is  sought  by  such  advocates  for  peace.     I'he  boundary 
established  in  America  by  the  treaty  of  I7S3,  is  not  more  sacred 
in   our  view  than   that  established   in   Europe  by  the  treaties 
of  Luneville  and  Amiens.     If  our  enemy  already  too^  strong  for 
our  security  is  progressive  in  strength,  we  must  acquire  a  fnmef 
frontier  to  oppose  him,  and  this  is  the  day  for  the  attempt.     Fa- 
tally pusillanimous  is  that  council  which  would  suspend  conten- 
tion admitted   to   be  at  last  inevitable,  till  the  hostile  power 
every  day  growing  in  stature  shall  be  most  invigorated,  or  would 
hope  to  conciliate  his  favour  and  disitr,m  his  resentment  by  aiding 
those  resources,  and  acceding   to  those  pretensions  which  he 
tells  us  will  ultimately  be  applied  to  our  destruction. 

"^rhe  recent  law  of  the  United  States  for  arming  their  popula- 
tion by  a  process  of  conscription,  we  conceive  a  new  aggressiou 
against  the  laws  of  civil  polity.  To  repel  an  insolent  invader, 
or  to  maintain  a  right  without  which  a  nation  might  cease  to 
exisf,  or  cease  to  exist  with  honour,  let  the  last  penny  be 
ijbraught  to  the  public  treasury,  let  all  the  youth  be  trained  to 
!  martial  exercise,  and  even  the  aged  forego  the  crutch  if  he  cau 
wield  a  swo.rd  with  effect.  By  such  glorious  efforts  the  oppres- 
sor's rod  has  been  often  bi'oken,  and  the  most  profound  schemes 
of  wanton  ambition  have  been  defeated.  By  such  exertions  iu 
a  recent  instance,  have  the  Russians  attained  a  distinction 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent  to  which  tliey  had  not  before 
ever  aspired,  and  stand  recorded  the  immediate  liberators  of  tiie 
civilized  wo/!d.  But  it  is  an  expedient  allowable  only  in  the 
last  extremity.  When  a  banditti  is  knowti  to  be  abroad,  evei  y 
measure  of  national  defence  is  justitiable  by  the  laws  of  stif-pie. 
servation.     But  where  no  such  danger  cau  reasor.ably  be  appre- 
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hended,   sucli  a  conscription   must  be   deemed  a   struggle   fot^ 
dominion,  not  a  meusuie   of  national  security,  and  us  such,  de-  - 
mands  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  even  on  the  j)art  oi'  'hose  states, 
who  are  not  immediate  parties  in  the  contest.     The  organiza- 
tion  of  a  force   incompatible   with   the    safety   of  other  states, 
would  of  itself  be  held  a  snfllicicnt  ground  for  interference.     The 
United  States  pretended  that  we  had  violated  their  rights  by  a 
misinterpretation  of  public  law  in  restraining  their  neutral  com- 
merce and  subjecting   their  ships  to  visitation,  and  in  certain 
cases  to  forfeiture.     They  complained  also  that  their  flag  was 
insulted  by  a  claim  on  onr  j)art,  to  the  persons  of  natural-"born 
British  subjects   found  serving  in  their  marine;  and  for  these 
.supposed  injuries  they  declaie  war  against  us.     They  proceed  in 
that  war  to  the  invasion  of  our  dominions,  and  denouncing  con- 
quest and  subjugation  even  after  their   first  invasion  is  repelled, 
they  form  a  plan  by  arming  their  whole  male  population  to  give 
eft'ect  to  that  threat.     Twenty  five  years  ago  the  publication  of 
such  a  plan  would  have  been  novel  in  principle,  and  have  as- 
tonished mankind.     The  republicans  of  Franco  first  conceived 
the  daring  experiment,  and  by  its  tremendous  operation  almost 
subdued  the  world.     The  republicans  of  America  have  followed 
the  example,  not  for  defence,  but  avowedly  ior  a  purpose   of 
conquest.     This  is  a  measure  which  calls  ihe  attention  of  other 
countries  no  less  than  our  own,  of  all  those,  to  whose  territories 
in  the  Western  heniisphere,  the  aggrandizement  of  America  must 
prove  a  dangerous^  if  not  a  fiital  blow. 

We  have  here  briefly  touched  the  several  points  which  our 
ministers  must  have  considered  in  the  formation  of  that  treaty 
which  now  waits  the  ralitication  of  the  American  government. 
Of  the  conditions  offered  to  the  enemy  we  are  informed  nothing 
by  authority.  Having  brought  to  so  glorious  an  issue  our  eon- 
test  with  republican  France,  we  trust  that  the  energies  of  this 
great  country  are  fully  equal  to  secure  all  its  objects  in  a  contest 
with  republican  America.  Jt  is  reasonable  indeed,  that  after 
twenty  years  of  such  severe  exertion,  we  .shoiikl  consider  a  stat« 
of  universal  peace  as  a  blessing  not  hastily  to  be  abandoiied,  and 
that  after  the  labours  of  such  a  contest  we  should  be  inclined  to 
recruit  our  energies  in  the  security  of  uninterrupted  repose.  W  e 
must  however  declare  our  belief  that  if  the  Indian  jintions,  bur 
allies,  are  not  restored  to  those  teiritories  of  which  iliey  hace 
been  defrauded  or  pkmdered  since  the  independence  oi  the 
colonies  was  acknowledged,  aJul  if  our  remaining  settlements 
are  not  secured  by  a  barrier  which  camiot  be  forced  whenever 
the  Americans  shall  chuse  again  to  trv  their  strength  in  war; 
we  cannot  w  ith  justice  consider  the  peace  as  a  suite  of  security. 
Our  eiieu)y  has  proclaimed  his  object,  and  evinced  t!ie   means 
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with  wliich  he  intends  to  pursue  it.     Vigilance  must  still  remain 
eur  protection. 

The  acknowjeclgement  of  our  maritime  claims  bv  acquiescence, 
is  indeed  an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
those  objects  for  which  they  avowedly  commenced  the  war. 
'J'heir  cession  of  the  fisheries  which  were  granted  to  tliem  by 
former  treaties,  and  their  exclusion  from  trading  with  our  East 
indian  dependencies,  are  points  which  are  most  important  to  our 
commercial  interests,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  recom- 
})ensing  us  for  all  the  expenditure  attendant  on  this  just  and 
iiet^e^sary  contest.  "^I'hc  treaty  as  it  appears  in  unothcial  state- 
ments, if  not  all  that  we  desire  is  higlily  honourable,  for  on  our 
part  it  was  a  defensive  \\m-,  and  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
enemy  are  abandoned.  The  dangejs  wliich  wc  have  al hided  to 
are  neverthekss  real.  It  might  have_,  however,  been  inexpe- 
<lient  to  agitate  these  questions  at  [>resent ;  but  we  have  no 
<ioubt  that  a  day  will  arrive  when  the  government  of  the  United 
^States,  if  they  should  long  continue  one  federal  republic,  will 
resume  its  operations  hitherto  active  alike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
to  exj>el  the  British  from  North  America,  and  to  possess  itself 
of  llie  whole  Continent. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  published,  we  may  judge 
of  its  provision  with  more  propriety  than  at  present ;  but  no  act 
of  state  is  to  be  considered  independently  of  many  circumstances 
which  to  the  superiicial  observer  may  seem  unconnected,  but  are 
iievertheless  intimately  blended  with  it.  The  ut-gotiations  at 
Ghent  must  have  been  conducted  on  our  part  with  reference  to 
those  at  Vienna.  In  concluding  the  American  war  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  honour,  and  obtaining  for  our  merchants  the 
splendid  advantages  of  monopoly  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  so  nmch  has  been  gained  that 
it  might  at  present  be  inexpedient  to  contend  for  more;  and  at 
the  present  crisis,  by  effecting  a  general  pacification,  more  may 
be  gained  in  our  European  relations  tlian  even  the  subjugation 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  were  practicable,  could  counter- 
balance. 

But  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Madison  will  not  ratify 
the  treaty.  His  refusal  will  be  an  addi^tional  proof  that  his 
object  is  not  peace  but  conquest.  A  new  insult  will  then  be 
offered  to  our  country :  but  having  ascertained  what  British 
prowess  can  accomplish  in  u  warfare  of  twenty  years  with  the 
gigantic  power  of  revolutionary  France,  we  do  not  dread  a  pro* 
lougalion  of  warfare  with  republican  America. 
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Art.  V.  HrfJections  on  the  financial  Sj/stem  of  Great  Brilaijt, 
and  particntailif  on  Ifhe  Sinking  Fund,  zcritten  in  France^  in 
the  Summer  of  1812.  Bj/  Walter  Boijd^  Esq.  46  pp. 
Hatchard.      1815. 

1  HE  author  of  tbis  pamphlet  bears  a  name  of  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  our  iinance.  We  believe  that  he  was  honored  by  the 
(Confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  in  our  view,  it  is  a  high  eulogium 
fm  the  integrity  and  talent  of  any  one  to  state,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  that  great  Minister.  But  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  this  commercial  country  are  among  the  common  inci- 
dents of  every  passing  day.  Early  in  the  last  war,  Mr.  Boyd  ex- 
perienced a  fatal  reverse  of  circum&tances  in  a  house  which,  till 
then,  enjoyed  the  highest  credit,  and  fell  from  distinguished  opu- 
lence into  great  necessity  ;  but  he  bore  with  him  into  retirement 
the  commiseration  of  many,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
Jiim. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Boyd  to  pass  into  still  greater  calamity. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  during  the  short  peace  of  1802,  had 
trusted  ill  the  pHghted  faith  of  the  Consular  Go»cinment  5  and, 
by  the  unprecedented  violence  of  that  government,  was  detained 
sit  the  renewal  of  the  wdx  m  hopeless  imprisonment.  He  wrote 
this  [)aniphlet 

"  In  t!je  tenth  year  of  his  detention  in  France,  under  circum- 
f^tanccG  more  calculated  to  drive  him  to  despair,  than  to  lead  him 
to  look  for  consolation  in  any  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try. 

"  Stifling  hov/ever  the  sense  of  his  personal  sufferings,  and  ele- 
vating, as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  his  mind  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  he  employed  his  tjme,  during  several  pfionths, 
in  establishing  a  chain  of  reasoning,  from  asstmied  data  (for  such 
pnly  he  possessed)  tending  to  shew  the  utilitj?^,  and  even  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  in  the  management  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  in 
prder  to  derive  from  thence  part  of  the  permanent  taxes,  which  au 
indefinite  prolongation  pf  the  war  would  render  necessary." 

Whatever  comes  frrtm  Mr.  Boyd  is  worthy  of  attention.  Ex- 
perienced in  the  doctrines  of  Finance,  he  forms  no  hasty  judge- 
jnent.  His  opinions  are  entitled  to  attention  even  where  they 
fail  of  convincing 

The  plans  here  laid  before  us  are  founded  on  a  view  of  the 
National  Debt  and  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  not  according  to  the 
annual  amount  of  the  one  and  the  gross  amount  of  the  other,  but 
according  to  the  relation  \\liich  the  produce  of  the  one  may  bear 
to  the  charge  for  ultimatelv  redeeming  and  in  the  mean  time  de- 
fraying  the  intercsls  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  year  17B.6,  vheu 
pur  finances  were  reduced  to  order  by  Mr.  I'itt^  l|ie  Sinking 
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Fund  of  the  annual  million  then  established  bore  the  proportion 
of  nearly  1  to  9  to  the  then  existing  interest  of  the  National 
Dt^bt,  which  was  nearly  eight  millions,  with  the  charge  for  re- 
demption added.  By  the  nninterrnpted  operation  of  that  tund 
upon  that  debt,  it  would  redeem  the  whole  \\\  4.5  years.  Mi". 
Boyil  assumes  that  the  interest  of  the  debt,  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote,  is  24  n.illions,  and  the  Sinking  Fnnd,  in  its  nutural  pro- 
gress, and  by  the  additions  made  on  account  of  tl:e  subsequent 
loans,  increased  to  1 C  niillions,  making  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual charge  36  millions.  The  proport'^ion  therefore  between  the 
augmented  Sinking  Fund  and  the  annual  charge,  for  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  for  its  ultimate  redemption,  is  as  1  to  3.  by 
extending  the  calculation  it  will  a}>pear,  that  while  the  Smkmg 
Fund  is  left  in  uninterrupted  operation,  and  the  usual  provision  of 
1  pel-  cent,  made  for  the  redemption  of  every  new  loan  added  to* 
the  debt,  the  proportion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  total 
charge  for  interest  and  redemption  will  continually  increase, 
iiotw  ilhstanding  the  incre,ase  of  the  debt  by  frequent  loans,  till 
at  last  its  amount  um.sl  be  the  same,  and  the  del)t  be  extin- 
guished. 

"  It  is  made  a  question  wliether  a  perseverance  in  this  system, 
-ivliich  burthens  the  country  with  the  whole  charge  of  the  pubHek 
funded  debt,  and  all  the  additions  to  it,"  till  a  great  or  complete 
progress  be  made  in  its  redemption,  "  be  pi-eferable  to  such  a  pre- 
sent modification  of  the  Sinking  Fund  as  may  have  the  eftect  of 
gradually  relieving  us  of  taxes,  as  they  have  been  and  may  be 
gradually  imposed." 

Mr.  Boyd  proposes  three  schemes  of  modification. 

By  the  first  scheme  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  proceed  In  its  pre- 
sent course  of  oper^ition  for  live  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
it  is  to  be  reduced  to  bear  ihe  same  proportion  to  the  tiien  an- 
nual charge  which  it  now  bears  to  the  present  annual  charge. 
Ihe  surplus  produce  is  to  be  still  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
stock — and  the  interest  of  that  stock  is  to  be  appropriated  by 
Parliament  to  such  pui  poses  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  and  of  every  succeeding  period  of  five  years 
the  proportion  which  now  subsists  between  the  Sinking  F\md 
and  the  annual  charge  is  to  be  again  lestored,  and  the  surplus 
produce  in  like  manner  to  be  applied. 

By  the  second  scheme  the  Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  reduced^  at 
the  end  of  every  period  of  live  yeai  s,  to  its  present  proportion, 
and  its  surplus  produce  be  applied,  not  in  tlie  purchase  of  stock, 
the  interest  of  which  might  be  a[)propri,!tcd  to  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  but  to  the  immediate  aid  of  the  publick  for  the  current 
expeuces  of  each  year. 

Without 
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Without  entering  into  the  details  used  by  IV Ir.  Boyd  to  render 
these  scheme?  iuniinous  to  lho.se  «ho  delight  in  prolix  calcula- 
tion, we  shall  only  observe  that  the  simple  effect  of  either  of 
them  is  to  arrest  the  grand  progression  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at 
the  end  of  fiveyears  from  the  present  period,  :md  to  limit  its  rauxi- 
jnum  of  operation  to  that  increase  which  would  be  attunied  in  the 
continuance  of  the  established  system  daring  that  five  years. 

The  third  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyd  is  engrafted  on  the 
first,  so  as  that  whatever  sums  should  be  withdiaun  from  the 
Sinkitig  Fund,  by  the  operation  of  that  sclieme,  are  to  be  an- 
iHially  issued  by  Government  (either  raised  by  new  loans  or  by 
new  taxes)  lo  replace  the  same  amoutst  in  that  fund,  for  the 
details  we  must  refer  to  the  publ  cation  itself. 

Now  though  our  respect  for  ]Mr.  Boyd's  calculation  is  consi. 
dera!)le,  yet  we  cannot  extract  from  those,  which  he  has  now 
published,  any  novel  residt.  VVe  were  taught  at  school  that  the 
operation  of  compound  intere^-t,  continued  uninlerruptediy, 
M'ould  produce  prodigious  accmnulatipn.  As  chiidien,  we  raised 
many  a  splendid  fabrick  of  imagination  on  that  glittering  founda- 
tion. But  parsimonious  expenditure  and  multiplication  of  re- 
sources are  the  only  sure  means  of  avoiding  the  pressure  of  sub- 
sisting debts,  or  of  ad<ling  to  the  mass  of  acquired  wealth,  either 
in  private  or  in  publick  economy.  Schen)es  of  calculation, 
whether  simple  or  abstruse,  have  no  magical  power.  The 
British  Government  has  incurred  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  because 
its  expenditure  has  continually  exceeded  the  amount  of  its  re- 
sources. The  reduction  of  it,  as  far  as  expedientj  can  only  be 
effectuated  by  rendering  its  expenditure  less  than  its  revenue,  and 
reserving  the  excess  of  reveiuic  for  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of 
its  debts.  'J'he  statement  of  that  principle  exhausts  the  science 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  n)ain  utility  of  that  institution  is  to 
provide  a  growing  revenue  appropriated  to  the  liberation  of  the 
State  from  past  obligations.  Whatever  scheme  may  airest  the 
growth  of  that  appropriated  revenue,  however  ingeniously  de- 
vised, is  in  fact  illusive^  and  a  partial  abandonment  of  its  prin- 
ciple. 

The  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  very  far  below  its  preseiit 
amount  is  desirable,  because  the  taxes  now  raised  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  interest  are  of  so  great  an  amount  that  they  wei'.keu 
the  political  energies  of  the  country.  We  trust  that  the  })eace, 
now  happily  established  in  Europe,  will  be  of  long  continuance ; 
but  a  day  must  come  when  we,  or  our  children,  shall  again  con- 
tend against  powerlul  enemies,  if  not  for  our  constitution  and  iu- 
«iependance,  yet  for  honour  and  the  security  of  our  rights. 

"  Alter  erit  finn  Tiphys,  it  altera  qii(e  reliat  Argo 
Dilectos  Hcroaa :  erunt  eliam  altera  hellaJ'* 

Wc 
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We  are  now  to  provide  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, entitled  for  its  vigour  and  fortitude  to  high  reward,  hut 
for  future  exigences  which  must  inevitably  occur.  This  great 
nation  must  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  weight  of  past  debt. 

In  all  our  speculations  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  primary  object  of  creating  a  national  debt,  and 
the  political  etfects  which  it  has  produced.  We  should  then  be 
more  able  lo  asceitaiu  the  rational  object  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  and 
to  estimate  the  beneficial  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing- 

The  first  object  of  creating  a  public  debt  was  ostensibly  to  eu- 
tible  tile  State  to  execute  a  national  undertaking  permanently  be- 
ticticial  to  tiie  ccmnnuiity  to  which  its  immediate  resources  were 
inadequate.  I'lie  fnst  funded  debt  was  established  in  1()97,  but 
it  was  to  provide  for  ilie  expences  of  the  revolution  war,  which 
had  been  sustained  by  loans  to  Government  advaiiced  on  n©  spe- 
citic  pledge.  In  every  succeeding  war,  the  luiidmg  system  has 
been  progressively  increased  till  ihe  di>bt  has  attained  its  present 
prodigious  amount,  ll  these  wars,  or  any  of  them,  had  been 
projected  for  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  generation  which 
carried  ttiem  on,  it  would  have  been  most  unjust  to  charge  the 
expences  of  them  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  national  estate. 
But  if  tliat  inheritance  was  secured  and  augmented  in  the  series 
of  wars,  undertaken  for  the  <  stablishment  of  civil  and  leligious 
liberty  under  the  Prince  of  Orawge  ;  for  preventing  the  union  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  iMance  and  Spain;  for  maintaining 
against  France  the  independence  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  ; 
for  founding  and  maturnig  our  gieat  colonial  empne  ;  lor  acquir- 
ing decisive  maritime  superiority  ;  an*l,  lastly,  for  preservnig  all 
social  and  moral  institutions  from  impending  destruction,  and  all 
political  power  from  subjection  to  one  savage  military  domina- 
tion ;  then  it  is  most  equitable  that  all  who  shall  couie  to  the  en- 
joyment of  that  inheritance,  by  such  great  exei  tions  secured  and 
"augmented,  should  sustain  their  share  in  the  expences  incurred 
for  such  great  objects.  Let  thosewho  reap  the  advantage  bear  a 
portion  of  the  charge. 

.justice  and  prutltnce  concur  in  sustaining  a  national  debt 
Ev  that  institution  I'.e  duty  of  loyalty  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  tie  of  interest.  While  the  Government  remains  faithful  to 
its  engaL:;ements,  the  proprietor  of  money,  being  always  its  cre- 
ditor, r()n>:iders  th.c  safety  of  the  State  as  the  security  of  his 
wealth,  and  his  title  lo  property.  By  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional ])Lbt,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  be- 
came the  feoffment  and  the  assurance  of  every  man's  estate.  By 
the  funding  system,  extended  as  we  have  seen  it,  every  capitalist, 
ci'  whatever  dctnee,  becomes  a  partner  in  the  royal  exchequer. 

He 
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He  regards  tke  Sovereign  as  the  natural  protector  of  his  private 
fortune  ;  and  the  servants  of  ihe  Sovereign  as  his  responsible  ac- 
countants. The  public  revenue,  primarily  appropriated  to  his 
service,  he  sees  augmented  \\  ithout  jealons  apprehension  that  it 
can  be  diverted  to  oppress  him  :  and  persuades  himself  that,  iij 
adding  strength  to  the  State,  it  gives  stability  to  private  opulence. 

Any  portion  of  capital,  actively  employed  in  commercial  ad- 
venture, 18  to  yield  a  profit  exceeding  the  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  speculations  of  trade  have  no  other  end  or  object. 
Men  may  become  rich  by  trading  on  borrowed  capital.  Sup- 
posing that  all  our  wars  could  have  been  can  ied  on  by  imme- 
diate taxation,  then  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt 
would  have  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  active  capital  of 
the  country,  in  which  it  has  produced  and  reproduced  itself  many 
times,  and  the  country  would  have  saved  simply  the  interest 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  stock.  I'he  absolute 
|-edcn»ption  of  any  part  of  that  debt,  now  or  hereafter,  will  in- 
deed relieve  the  country  from  die  burthen  of  il&  interest ;  but  a 
portion  will  be  w ithdiavvn  for  that  purpose  from  the  great  mass 
of  active  cajtital,  which  yields  a  pruilt  far  exceeding  the  interest 
of  the  debt  discharged. 

The  uses  of  a  national  debt  are  euiinently  conspicuous  in  pro- 
ducing facilities  for  rendering  caj)ital,  of  the  smallest  or  of  the 
greatest  amount,  at  all  tinses  productive,  for  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  wealth  wherever  it  is  wanted,  for  affording  undoubted 
securities  to  persons  unable  to  embark  in  commercial  or  other 
specvdation,  and  perplexed  at  the  mention  of  securities  which  are 
to  be  deduced  by  legal  inference,  and  often  prove  unsubstantial. 
Government  exercises  a  function  almost  parental,  by  an  institu- 
tion w  hich  stimulates  the  industrious  to  exertion,  and  all  classes 
to.  ec  inomy  ;  by  rendering  the  gain  of  industry  and  the  saving  of 
economv  inslantiy  prodiictive  of  augmented  income  ;  by  making 
capital  fruitiul  without  the  hazard  of  adventure  ;  and  all  t'nis  by 
sparing  the  conuiiunity  itself,  and  leaving  in  general  circulation  a 
great  mass  of  accjuired  wealth,  charged  only  with  a  quit-rent 
which  it  is  well  competent  to  bear. 

We  cannot  denv  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  funding  system, 
the  grow  th  of  taxation,  necessary  to  support  it,  has  often  operated, 
and  does  operate  to  occasion  much  private  distress.  But,  in  an 
extended  view,  if  the  country  has  not  grown  opulent  and  power- 
ful by  means  of  the  National  Debt,  yet  its  progress  has  not  im- 
peded the  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power. 

*'  While  the  capital  has  become  more  splendid  and  enlarged, 
while  other  flourishing  towns  have  been   created  and  extended; 
while  a  hardy  population  has  advanced  to  fructify  the  soil,  to  con- 
vert the  sterile  tleserts  into  fruitful  plains,  and  to  sustain  the  use- 
ful 
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fill  find  ornamental  arts;  while  the  opulence  of  the  higher  classes,  by 
a  liberal  expenditure,  has  been  devoted  to  encourage  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  to  reward  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  vir- 
tuous peasantry  ;  while  the  seas,  covered  with  a  triumphant  marine, 
have  sustained  the  riches  of  the.whole  earth  floating  to  our  shores  ; 
in  such  prosperous  circumstances,  we  may  presume  that  the  bur- 
then of  taxation  has  not  been  generally  oppressive*." 

The  total  annihilation  of  the  National  Debt^  by  discharging  all 
the  public  creditors,  would  therefore  be  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient.  The  operation  of  the  Sinking  I'und  is  politic  and 
useful  only  to  keep  the  debt  willun  such  a  limit  as  expediency 
directs.  Its  ultimate  operation  to  destroy  the  debt  itself  would 
be  pernicious.  It  belongs  to  the  political  economist  to  regulate 
and  to  restrain  its  operation  according  to  the  tluctuating  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  and  ever  changing  circumstances. 

But  we  doubt  ihe  practicability  of  enlarging  the  operations  of 
Q  Sinking  Fund  to  an  amount  which  approximates  to  the  splen- 
did results  promised  by  Mr.  Boyd^  and  t'iie  other  favourers  of  an 
extended  system  of  accumulation.  A  tax  raised  for  purposes  of 
expcnce  is  a  charge  upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  M^hich  that 
same  expence  renews  and  vivifies.  But  whatever  is  taken,  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  to  sustain  a  Sinking  Fund,  is  a  conversion 
of  so  nuich  money,  circulating  in  the  country,  to  become  a  mass 
of  unproductive  capital.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  resolve,  that  the  then  established  income-tax, 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  ten  millions  a  year,  should  re- 
main in  force  till,  with  the  established  Sinking  Fund  producing 
five  millions  more,  the  whole  of  the  loans  of  the  war  then  de- 
pending witb  the  Consular  Government  of  France  should  be  de- 
frayed. We  feel  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  authority  of 
IMr.  Pitt;  we  tremble  when  we  presvime  to  question  the  validity 
of  any  principle  which  he  sanctioned ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  or  any  country  can  bear,  year  by  year,  for  any  cause 
whatever,  the  conversion  of  a  much  less  sum  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  its  circulating  medium  into  unproductive  capital,  [n 
the  year  1733,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Sinking  Fund,  established 
in  1717,  liad  increased  liom  400,000/.  to  three  times  its  original 
amount.  In  the  interval,  since  its  creation,  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  tiie  case  of  the  public  creditors,  altered  so  much, 
that  the  competition  became,  not  who  should  be  the  first, 
but  who  should  be  the  last  to  be  paid. 

"  The  high  state  of  credit,  the  lo\v  rate  of  interest  of  nioney, 
and  the  advanced  price  of  ail  public  stocks  and  funds  aboye  par, 

*  Tinney's  Rights  of  the  Sovereignty. 

"         "  made 
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made  the  great  monied  companies,  and  all  their  proprietors,  appre- 
liend  nothing  more  than  being  obliged  to  receive  their  principal  too 
fast;  and  it  became  almost  the  miiversal  consent  of  mankind,  that 
a  million  a  year  was  as  much  as  the  creditors  of  the  public  could 
bear  to  receive  in  discharge  of  part  of  their  principal."  * 

The  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
down  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  Government  to  the  public 
creditor,  and  that  in  the  recent  wars  most  beneficial  to  the  Stale. 
By  affording  a  sure  market  to  the  stock-holder  desirous  or  con- 
verting liis  property  into  money  at  the  very  instant  that  he  wants 
it,  and  by  absorbing  all  the  stock  that  comes  to  sale  for  such 
purposes,  it  has  maintained  a  due  proportion  between  the  de- 
mand anti  the  supply,  during  a  series  of  years  in  which  the  debt 
}ias  been  augmented  by  vast  accumulations.  Is  it  credible  that, 
when  the  necessity  for  fuither  bori  owing  shall  cease,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sinking  Tund  will  be  equally  innoxious.  When  the 
demand  of  Governnjcnt  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  shall  be 
far  greater  than  the  ordinary  supply,  the  current  price  of  stock 
may  increase  to  any  amount.  The  three  per  cent,  annuities 
may  again  be  at  par.  Is  there  any  man  who  can  calmly  antici- 
pate the  unlimited  extension  of  a  s}'Stem,  by  which  a  hundred 
pounds^  capable,  i«  the  management  of  the  connnuniiy,  of  pro- 
.ducing  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  shall  be  exacted  by  the 
Slate  for  the  redemption  of  an  annuity  charged  upon  the  com- 
munity of  only  three  pounds  per  annum  '^  Yet  to  such  absurdity 
are  the  advocates  of  the  fund,  projected  for  perpetual  accumula- 
tion, of  necessity  reduced  Mr.  Boyd  is  not  of  that  number. 
Jle  admits  that  a  time  may  come  (page  3i)  when  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  cease,  and  the  public  derive 
advantage  from  its  past  growth,  by  its  application  to  the  public 
wants. 

lo  aid  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  has  so  long  been  a  favourite 
object  in  our  finance,  Mr.  Boyd  proposes  to  perpetuate  the  Pro- 
perty-tax. We  might  proceed  to  cnmbat  such  a  ()iopofral  witii- 
out  the  imputation  of  selfishness.  The  income  of  a  reviewer  is 
too  precarious  ;  and,  alas  !  its  maximum  is  too  mean  to  justify 
even  his  submission  to  the  tax,  or  to  excite  the  inquisitorial  jea- 
lousy of  the  public  assessors.  We  wish  that  it  were  otherwise. 
It  is  not  on  our  own  account  that  we  would  reason  on  such  high 
matters. 


*  See  Considerations  concerning  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  page  56 ;  and  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole,  anno  1737. 

If 
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If  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Property-tax  be  necessary  for  the 
great  purposes  of  Government,  we  doubt  hot  that  the  piibUc, 
fdithful  in  that  hiyalty  which  created  and  has  established  the  em- 
pire, will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  legislature,  in  prolonging  so  heavy  a  burihen,  will  investigate 
and  state  the  necessity  :  and  a  more  substantial  reason  will  be 
given  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  burthen  than  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  public 
debt. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  Property-tax  was  instituted  to  carry 
on  warfare  the  most  exteasive,  for  all  that  the  Btitish  nation  en- 
joys or  values.  It  was  instituted  and  submitted  to  under  the 
pledge  of  Government  that  its  continuance  should  cease  with  the 
war  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  If  the  glorious  peace  which 
rewards  our  virtue  be  not  a  deliverance  from  that  heavy  imposi- 
tion, the  occasion  for  prolonging  the  burthen  should  at  least  be 
as  urgent  and  imperious  as  that  which  caused  its  imposition. 
Nothing  but  imperious  necessity  would  justify  the  legislature  in 
incorporating  its  provisions  permanently  in  the  Constitution  :  and 
nothing  but  urgent  linancial  necessity  could  induce  them  to,  con- 
tinue, even  for  a  limited  linie^  its  burthens. 

Our  trust  in  the  Government  is  still  unshaken.  We  doubt 
not  that  those  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  are  indebted  for 
cur  laws,  and  our  liberties,  and  our  national  existence,  will 
watch  as  tenderly  as  heretofore  the  great  interests  committed  tt> 
them.  If  necessity  compels  a  continuance  of  the  Property-tax 
for  a  while,  they  will  yield  to  it  reluctantly,  and  the  public  will 
submit  to  it  without  clamourous  and  unavailing  complauit.  The 
necessity  will  leave  no  alternative  :  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
no  ministry,  paiticularly  the  present,  would  forfeit  their  cjedit, 
perhaps  their  very  political  existence,  by  the  needless  contiuu- 
Jiuce  of  so  unpopular  a  measure. 

Though  we  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  ]5oyd,  in  his  view  of  the 
Properly-laN,  which  ought  not,  v.e  ihin.k,  to  continue  an  hour, 
merely  to  aid  the  operation.^  of  the  Sinking  iund  ;  and  though 
the  considerations  which  we  have  thrown  out  respecting  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fund  itself,  beyond  a  certain  point,  iway  differ 
much  from  his,  }et  we  reconunend  his  pamphlet  to  the  attentiott 
vi  every  one  who  esteems  the  judgment  of  a  cool  ai^d  expe- 
rienced iiihidj  on  matters  of  great  national  conceru. 


Ai4T. 
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Akt.  VI.  Jn  Enguir?/  concerning  the  Propriety  of  increasing 
■the  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn.  Bi/  John  JSaismith,  Esij. 
Juthor  of  the  Elements  of  Agrictiilure,  4'c.  S)-c.  4'.)  pp. 
j}ubiished  in  the  fourth  Volmm  of  the  Pamphleteer.  Gale, 
Curtis_,  and  Feimer.     1814. 

jThE  unsettled  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  throughout  the 
country,  the  alarming  failures  of  various  country  banks  m  liich  had 
embarked  too  largely  in  farming  speculationSj  the  sudden  decrease 
in  the  value  of  landed  property,  all  contribute  to  render  this  ques- 
tion peculiarly  interesting  to  every  thinking  mind  at  the  present 
crisis  of  public  aftairs.     Never  was  the  attention  of  Parliament 
summoned  to  a  more  important  point  in  political  econonjy,  for 
upon  their  decision  will  in  great  measure  depend  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  men,  who,  till  within  these  few  years,  were  scarcely  known 
in  this  country.     We  allude  to  those,  who  from  the  immense 
profits^  which  during  the  late  war  have  accrued  to  the  agricul- 
turalist, were  induced  to  undertake  farming,  as  a  sort  of  liberal 
employment,  and  htive  thus  raised  the  farmer  to  a  rank   fuUy 
equalling  that  of  any  merchant  or  wholesale  dealer.     The  utter 
inability  of  such  men  to  exist  in  their  newly  acquired  rank,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  universally  allowed : 
a  change  therefore  must  soon  take  place  ;  but  no  change  of  so 
extensive  a  nature,  or  involving  the  foil  of  so  many  nominal  gen- 
tlemen, can  be  effected  without  a  proportional  convulsion  and! 
disturbance  both  in  the  financial  condition,  and  the  political  order 
of  the  kingdom.    We  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  any  question 
respecting  either  the  advantage  or  the  injury  which  may  have 
resulted  to  the  country  from  the  creation  of  this  new  body  of 
men  ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  alone, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  ntanufacturlng  interest  qf 
the  country  on  the  other  hand,    cannot  fail  of  impressing  the 
minds  of  our  readers  with  thu  niagnitude  of  the  question,  which 
the  consideration  of  the  Corn-Laws,  at  the  present  period^  mus|; 
necessarily  involve. 

Mr.  Naismith  prefaces  his  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  in- 
creasing the  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  Corn  by  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : — 

"  Controversial  writers  generally  introduce  their  works  to  the 
public  by  claiming  exemption  from  prejudice.  The  claim  indeed 
is  seldom  well  founded  ;  for  in  the  discussion  of  questions,  which 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,  it  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  most  vigorous  mind  to  divest  itself  complettly  of  prejudice. 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  I  am  possessed  of  this  vigour  ;  but  I 
am  confident  that  my  prejudices,  if  I  have  any  with  respect  to  the 
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following  subject,  are  iiot  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  having 
spent  a  considerable  part  ot"a  long  lite  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  now,  on  the  verge  of  life,  feel  no  temptation  to 
misrepresent  the  truth,  -whicli  experience  has  taught  me.  It  is  only 
from  this  experience  that  1  think  myself  entitled  to  attentioii  ;  for 
I  am  fully  aware  that  my  language  wants  thos?  graces  which  have 
attracted  readers  to  other  tracts  on  this  most  interesting  contro- 
versy. Such,  however,  as  this  inquiry  is,  I  bequeath  it  to  the  public 
as  the  legacy  of  a  man  who  is  not  likely  to  intrude  himself  more 
upon  its  attention.  If  it  be  found  to  throw  any  light  on  the  great 
question  now  at  issue,  my  sole  end  in  publishing  will  be  gained." 

The  perusal  of  this  advertisement  excited  in  our  minds  a  strong 
desire  to  kiunv  something  more  of  the  author ;  for  we  have  long 
been  disgusted  by  tracts  on  the  Corn-laws,  by  men  who  studied 
political  economy  and  t!ie  theoiy  of  agriculture,  at  tlie  attorney's 
desk,  on  the  (prarter-dcck  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  in  the  bustle  of  a 
pcditical  taction.  V\  e  contrived,  therefore,  to  procure  tho 
I'UenitKts  of  yigrknUure  refeircd  to  in  the  title-page  of  this  pam- 
phlet ;  and,  on  gbmcing  hastily  through  that  work,  we  are  led  to 
infer,  that  Mr.  J^aismith  is  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  an  experienced 
culuvator  ot"  land ;  for  we  ilnd  him  making  a  variety  of  sucli  ex- 
periments, as  a  nnui  of  sound  sense  would  hardly  tlnnk  of  making 
on  the  lands  of  another.  If  ihis  be  so,  the  tract  before  us  u^ould 
be  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  were  the  style  of  it  as  faulty 
as  the  modesty  of  the  author  leads  him  to  represent  it ;  for  one 
page,  in  which  are  failhfully  detailed  the  results  of  experience, 
is,  in  questions  of  this  nature,  of  nu)rc  value  than  volumes  tilled 
with  deductions  fiom  mere  theory.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
the  style  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  tracts  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  simple  and  perspicuous ;  and,  in  a  pamphlet,  in- 
tended not  for  the  amusement  of  men  of  taste,  but  for  the  in* 
formation  of  all  ranks  in  society,  an  ornamented  style  would  be 
ridiculous.  '^V\\e  object  of  the  author  is  to  convince  the  agricul- 
turists and  manufacturers,  that  their  interests  are  so  closely 
united,  that  no  law,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  injure  either  of 
them,  c:in  prove  ultimately  beneticial  to  the  other.  I'his  is  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it^ 
he  proceeds  to  enquire, 

"  I.  What  is  the  real  causr  why  corn,  which  gener^iUy  abounded 
in  Britain  iu  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  has  been  insuliicient 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  ever  since.  II.  In  what  man- 
ner the  successful  industry  of  a  growing  population  affects  landed 
property.  III.  If  any  nevv-  restrictions,  which  may  be  laid  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  would  make  corn  more  abundant  at 
home.  IV.  If  the  state  of  society,  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  would  be  improved  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn.'* 

He 
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He  then  concludes  with  a  few    rniscellaneous   observatioirs^ 
^vliich   mafy  be  considered  as    coioliaries^   from   the   preccdiug 


reasoning. 


Under  the  first  head  of  inquiry,  he  gives  a  concise  history  of 
the  Corn-laws  from  their  oiigin,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.   to 
the  present  period  ;  and  proves,  with  the  force  of  denionstraiion, 
that  neither  the  abundance  nor  the  deficiency  of  corn,  raiseii  at 
home,  has  at  any  time  been  produced  by  them.    To  the  increase 
of  population  widiin  these  last  (iO  years,  and  to  that  alone,  he 
attributes  the  deficiency  of  home-j>ro\vn  corn  ;  and  if  our  theore- 
tical economists  admit  the  authority  of  the  law*,  which  enjoins 
us,  when  tracing  eflects  to  their  causes,   to   admit  ou/i/  such 
causes  as  zee  know  to  he  (it  once  operating  a)id  ^uljidevt  to  ac- 
count for  the  phcvnoincna,  they  will  acknowledge  that  Mr,  Nais- 
milh  is  right  in  attributing  the  scarcity  of  corn,  which  has  been 
felt  for  the  last  fifty  years,  to  the  increase  of  pojiulation,  ami  not 
to  the  laws  regulating  the  import  and  export  of  that  iirst  neces- 
sary of  life.     It  is  heie  jirovtd,  and  indeed  universally  admitted; 
that  four  millions  and  a  half  have  been  added  to  the  |>opulati<)n 
of  Great  Britain  since  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century,  or  some- 
thing more  than  the  half  of  the  wliole  population  at  that  period  ; 
and  is  there  a  man  alive,  who  believes  that  all  the  corn  exported 
during  any  year  before  that  period,  added  to  all  the  corn  which 
has  been  imported   during  any   one  year   since,  would  snpplv 
bread  to  four  millions  and  a  half  of  people  '^     Here  then  is  one 
cause,  which,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  we 
know  to  have  been  regularly  operating,  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  iifty  years, 
British  farmers,  aided  by  all  the  improvements  that  have   been 
made  in  the  science  and  |))actice  of  agricuilme,  have  not  been> 
able  to  raise  annually  a  quantity  of  corn  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  if  so,  why  should 
we  attribute  this  phaniomenon  to  another  cause,  which  no  man 
has  yet  proved,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  ever  will  j)rove  to  have 
had   the  smallesl  tendency  to  produce  such  an  effect  ?     The  in- 
crease of  population  is  obviously  and  undcniabry  the  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  commerce  and  improvement  in  uianufactures, 
which  have  encouraged  early  marriages,  by  furnishing  young  men 
with  the  means  of  supporting  families  at  home,  instead  of  (hiving 
them,  as  they  were  driven  formerly,  to  fcrreign  countries,  in  quest 
of  a  bare  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Naismith  therefore  conclu'des, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  the  alteration  from 
abundance  to  scarcity  of ,  corn  has  [)roceedfd  solely  from  the  iu- 

*  Founded  on  Newton's  second  law  of  philosophisaig. 
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treased  consumption,  and  not  from  any  fault  in  the  Corn-]aws> 
reprobated  as  those  laws  are  by  the  very  men,  who,  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  contended  that  the  nation  could  never  be 
rendered  !>;reatly  prosperous,  till  the  Corn-laws  should  be  all 
swept  awauy  and  the  trade  left  free  to  the  whole  world  ! 

Under  the  second  head  of  inquiry,  our  author  proves,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  that  the  best  market  for  com,  in  any  coimtry_,  is  found 
in  a  ready  consumption  by  industrious  inhabitants  at  home  ;  that 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  made,  even  by  bounties,  a  great  ex- 
porting country,  till  our  manufactures  be  ruined,  and  our  popu- 
lation diminished  ;  that  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
the  offspring  of  the  prosperity  of  ihe  other  classes;  and  that,  as 
long  as  commerce  and  manufactures  shall  flourish,  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  sHU  and  industry  of  the  cultivators  of  the  ground 
will  never  be  able,  except  in  very  favourable  seasons,  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  consumption.  He 
observes,  that,  as  an  agricultural  country.  Great  Britain  must 
always  stand  in  a  low  rank ;  and  having,  for  this  opinion,  assigned 
his  reasons,  of  which  the  inclemency  and  variableness  of  the  sea- 
sons are  among  the  most  powerful,  he  says, 

*'  Other  countries,  no  doubt,  experience  such  adverse  seasons ; 
but  in  an  insular  situation,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  recurrence  of  such 
must  be  more  frequent.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country,  compared  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  British  husbandmen  are  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  send 
their  corn  abroad  to  meet  with  that  of  more  fertile  countries  in  the 
foreign  market.  Agriculture  must  therefore  have  languished,  if  the 
enterprising  genius  of  the  people  had  not  carried  manufactures  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the  number  of  consumers  who  have 
ability  to  purchase  provisions  to  the  full  extent  of  what  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  can  produce,  and  render  such  ineffectual 
competition  unnecessaryt  The  home  market  has  now  become,  in 
every  respect,  the  best  market  in  Europe  for  all  kinds  of  land  pro- 
duce, and  furnished  the  most  powerful  spur  to  that  spirited  and  im^ 
proved  husbandry  practised  in  Britain.  In  this  manner  the  indus- 
try of  the  consumer  supports  that  of  the  cultivator ;  and  both  are 
happily  combined  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion.— Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  of  the  progress  of  de- 
mand keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  productive  ability  of 
the  soil.  From  the  capi-ice  of  fashion,  or  alteration  of  relalive  cir- 
cumstances, some  species  of  manufacture  may  fail,  but  so  long  as 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  nation  exists,  when  one  channel  is 
choked  up,  capital  and  industry  will  be  tifrned  into  another,  pro- 
vided that  spirit  and  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  I)y  Bntish 
subjects  be  not  counterbalanced  by  impolitic  regulations  and  re- 
straints." 
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Under  the  third  head  of  inquiry^  our  author,  after  ohservin* 
that  any  additional  restraint  on  the  importation  of  corii  would 
infallibly  keep  up  the  price  at  home,  w  hich,  as  he  truly  adds, 
is  the  avowed  object  of  those  who  favour  that  measure,  thus 
states  the  consequences  that  would  ensue,  as  well  to  the  land 
proprietor  as  to  all  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

**  The  price  of  corn,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  Britain, 
being  at  present  nearly  double  to  what  it  is  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  the  proposed  additional  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, by  which  the  price  of  corn  must  inevitably  be  heightened, 
and  the  comparative  difference  in  the  rates  of  subsistence  in  this 
island  and  on  the  continent  widened,  cannot  fail  to  contract  the 
manufactures  for  foreign  sale  within  narrower  limits,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  people  employed  in  them.     The  effectual  demand 
for  corn  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  conse- 
quently the  motive  for  cultivating  the  earth  to  produce  it;  for  it 
will  be  in  vain  now  to  resort  to  bounties  on  exportation,  as  the 
means  of  promoting  agriculture.     A  bounty  so  large  as  to  enable 
British  corn  to  meet  with  that  of  other  countries  in  the  foreign 
market,   wovdd  make  the  exporting  of  corn  a  most  absurd  and 
ruinous  traffic.     The  trade  of  exporting  corn  to  any  considerable 
extent,  cannot  again  take  place,  till  the  glory  of  Britain  be  de- 
parted, till  she  fall  from  that  height  of  prosperity  to  which  her  en- 
terprising industry  has  lately  raised  her,  and  the  value  of  land  be 
sunk  in  the  common  ruin — By  combining  commerce  and  manu- 
facture with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  she  has  arrived  at  her 
present  unrivalled  pitch  of  grandeur,  to  preserve  which,  some  ad- 
ditional corn  is  needed,  besides  the  home  produce;   and  surely 
after  giving  a  reasonable  preference  in  the  market  to  her  own 
corn,  and  consuming  the  whole,  she  is  entitled  to  import  as  much 
as  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     So  long  as  there  are  other  nations 
possessed  of  more  fertile  lands,  and  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  so- 
ciety, there  will  seldom  be  danger  of  not  obtaining  from  them  that 
quantity,  by  the  nation  which  has  commodities  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it,  provided  the  commerce  be  not  fettered  by  cumbersome  and 
unnecessary  restraints.     But  if  this  hazardous  state,  which  the 
course  of  events  has  produced,  must  be  corrected  (by  an  act  of 
parliament),  and  the  country  restored  to  the  happiness  of  carryhg 
on  the  export  trade  of  corn  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  only  means 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  seems  to  be  the  violent  re- 
medy of  shutting  the  ports,  and  reducing  the  nwnber  of  consumers 
ly  starvation  !  As  this  is  not  the  interest  of  landholders,  it  surely 
caimot  be  tjieir  wish.'* 

Undoubtedly  this  is  not  their  wish ;  but  the  advocates  for  the 

proposed  additional  restraint  on  importation,   contend  that  their 

favourite  measure  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  produce  such  an 

effect ;  for,  say  they,  the  science  of  agriculture  is  yet  in  its  in- 

/  fancy. 
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fancy,  and  tliere  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  increase  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  provided  the  farmer  be  duly  encouraged  to 
cultivate  that  soil  witli  spirit  and  ability.  This  is  the  language 
of  theory,  but  our  author's  experience  has  taught  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent language. 

*'  Mr.  MalthuSj  comparing  the  progress  of  the  propagation  of 
mankind  with  that  by  which  their  subsistence  is  provided,  repre- 
sents the  powers  of  propagation  proceeding  in  periods  of  25  years, 
as  1,  2,  !■,  8,  and  the  powers  of  cultivation,  as  1,  2,  3,  4;  but  ia 
old  countries  the  most  successful  cultivators  have  never  experienced 
the  last  to  go  on  much  farther  than  the  first  step.     When  land,  which 
has  been  imperfectly  cultivated,  first  undergoes  a  complete  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  probably  yield  a  double  crop,  or  considerably  above 
that,  the  first  year.     But  no  skill  or  industry,  which  has  yet  been 
employed,  has  been  able  to  keep  up  constantly,  for  a  series  of 
years,  an  annual  return  of  greater  value  than  the  first.     Plants 
cultivated  for  the  immediate  food  of  man,  must  be  succeeded  by 
those  which  are  mostly  consumed  by  inferior  animals ;  by  culture 
without  crop  ;  by  repetitions  of  manure,  &c. ;  and  it  is  only  at  in- 
tervals, that  a  crop  of  corn  can  be  obtained  equal,  or  it  may  be 
sometimes  superior,  to  the  first.     But  here  the  progress  ends,  and 
it  is  only  by  moderate  cropping  and  the  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
that  it  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  retrograde.     It  is  said  of 
some  lands,  which  have  long  been  kept  in  constant  culture,  that 
the  best  crops  which  they  now  yield,  are  not  equal  to  those,  which 
the  same  land  is  reported  to  have  yielded  30  years  ago.     There  is 
some  danger,  that  by  forced  efforts  to  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  corn,  a  general  retrogradation  of  fertility  may  be  induced. 
The  fit  consistence  of  the  soil  for  cherishing  the  roots  of  cultivated 
plants,  may  be  weakened  by  the  repeated  stirrings  of  incessant 
culture ;  the  constitution  of  plants,  naturally  aliens  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  may  be  enfeebled  by  frequent  recurrence  on  the  same 
worn-out  soil ;  and  they  may  be  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
numerons  enemies  animate  and  inanimate,  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly injured,  these  enemies  being  always  most  prevalent  where 
the  subject  of  their  depredations  is  most  frequently  found.     Some 
facts  give  ground  for  these  suspicions  ;  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
experience  to  give  assurance  that  they  may  not  in  some  measure 
be  realized,  even  on  the  most  fertile  plains.     But  to  extend  the 
culture  of  wheat  over  the  worst  constructed  soils  and  elevated 
lands,  and  raise  a  poor  shrivelled  grain  in  the  cold  damp  atmos- 
phere of  these  regions,  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  market,  would 
surely  be  a  gross  misapplication  of  capital.     It  would  undoubtedly 
be  wiser  to  adapt  the  cultivation  of  land  to  the  state  of  domestic 
society,  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  unimpaired  and  in  a 
State  of  gradual  improvement." 

The  author  pursues  this  train  of  reasoning  through   several 
page?;  which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those 
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tlieofisfs,  who  having  seen  the  wonderful  effects  of  skilful  cultl- 
%'ation  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  have  hastily  inferred, 
that  there  can  be  no  end  to  such  progressive  improvement  of  the 
soil  of  Britain;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  fourth  head  of  out" 
author's  inquiry, 

Mr.  Naistuith  adu)its,  and  reasonably  thinks,  that  all  classes 
will  admit  with  him,  that  a  certain  degree  of  preference  should 
be  given  to  domestic  agriculture;  but  the  quantum,  as  he  ob- 
serves, is  the  great  subject  of  debate;  and  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  niorietj  price  of  corn  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
this  quantum.  He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  facts  which  were  ascertained  by  them  during 
the  last  session.  Thcse^  if  acted  upon,  would^  in  his  opinion, 
be   "  killing  at  once  the  hen^  which  every  day  laid  a  golden 

''CO* 

**  A  considerable  part  of  the  manuflicturing  population  is  era- 
ployed  on  commodities  for  foreign  sale ;  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent have  long  been  aiming  at  the  manufacturing  of  those  goods, 
vvhich  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  from  Great 
Britain,  and  have-  now,  it  is  said,  made  great  improvement  in 
'several:  the  jealous  spirit,  which  has  always  induced  the  different 
poT\^ers  to  lay  high  duties  and  prohibitions  on  the  entry  of  goods 
from  otlier  countries,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  industry  of 
their  own,  seems  at  present  to  be  very  alert ;  the  compai'ativc 
cheapness  of  provisions  on  the  continent,  which  is  always  a  balance 
against  the  British  manufacturer,  is  said  to  be  very  considerable  at 
this  time.  At  this  critical  period,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
exclude  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  which  may  be  requisite  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  growth  at  home,  by  means  of  such 
hisih  regulating  prices,  as  to  put  it  beyond  the  ability  of  the  poor 
to  purchase,  is  an  expedient  fraught  with  present  danger,  without 
any  prospect  of  public  advantage  to  follow.  Such  an  exclusion 
would  occasion  a  continual  scarcity,  with  all  the  misery  to  the 
lower  classes,  by  Avhich  it  is  accompanied,  till  their  numbers  were 
thinned,  the  enterprise  of  industry  damped,  public  prosperity  sus- 
pended, and  the  effectual  demand  for  provisions  diminished. 
Agriculture  ther,  deprived  of  the  excellent  market  which  its  pro- 
ducts have  hitherto  enjoyed,  must  sink  along  with  the  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  the  scheme  proposed  for  its  advance- 
jnent,  will  be  the  cause  of  its  downfall." 

This  reasoning  is  so  obvious,  so  perspicuous,  and  so  conclu- 
sive as  to  have  escaped  the  KOtice^of  no  man  of  reflection  ;  nor 
to  have  left  any  disinterested  man  unconvinced,  that  a  duty  on 
importation  amounting  to  a  proliibition,  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  Eiuope,  be  productive  of  consequences  which  are  loo 
horrible  to  be  plainly  mentioned,  though  they  iisust  pass  in  suc- 
cession 
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cession  through  every  muid.  After  insurrections,  plunderings, 
massacres^  and  military  executions  at  home,  our  surviving  manu- 
facturers would  find  their  way  abroad,  and  carry  llieir  several 
arts  wilh  them.  Such  of  them  as  might  have  capital  would  con- 
trive to  get  it-transported  widi  them,  and  those  who  should  have 
none,  would  work  for  others  in  countries,  where  they  could  earn, 
not  only  the  means  of  a  bare,  subsistence,  bat  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  The  commerce  of  Britain  would  pass  iuto  France, 
Portugal,  and  America ;  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham's,  "  the  sun  of  England's  glory  would  be  set  for 
ever. 

In  reply  to  such  reasoning  as  this,  a  proof  has  been  attempted 
to  be  laid  before  the  Consmittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that; 
the  labouring  poor  perform  more  uork  when  oni  is  dear,  than 
when  it  is  cheap  ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  read  a  pamphlet  by 
some  self-suflicient  Scotchman  *,  in  which  the  author  pretends 
to  demonstrate  mathematically,  that  the  high  price  of  provisions 
tends  to  diminish  the  price  of  labour!  That  the  powerful  call  of 
parental  affection  will,  in  times  of  dearth,  especially  in  such  times 
as  have  lately  passed  away,  when  the  continental  system  of  the 
Ruler  of  France  conlined  our  maunfactuiers  at  iiome  either 
to  prosper  or  to  perish ;  that  in  such  tunes  of  dearth,  affection 
will  force  a  father  to  make  uncommon  exertions  to  still  the  cla- 
mour of  hunger  in  his  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
though  parents  might  be  compelled  to  suffer  all  this  by  dire  ne- 
cessity, from  which  they  could  not  escape,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  ssibmit  to  the  same  misery  when  compelled  by  nothing/ 
but  an  act  of  parliament,  from  which  they  may  escape  by  emigra- 
tion ?  Ought  they  indeed  to  sa{)mit  to  it  ?  L;  t  those  answer 
these  questions,  who  are  perpitually  lamenting  over  the  hard 
fate  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  at  tiie  same 
time  labouring  to  bring  the  labouring  poor  at.  home  into  a  state 
inlinitely  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  West  Indian  negroes! 
It  is  true,  that  so  long  as  our  Constitution  remvuus,  no  labourers 
in  Britain  can  be  transferred,  for  a  price,  from  one  master  to 
another ;  or  be  compelled  by  the  cart  ichip  to  exert  themselves 
beyond  their  strength  ;  but  are  not  the  hunger  and  nakedness  of 
a  numerous  family  which  the  father  cannot,  by  the  utmo-it 
labour,  either  feed  or  clothe,  compulsion  as  complete  as  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  cart  whip?    And  will  not  the  uncommon  e^ertioisg 

*  We  do  not  recollect  the  author's  name  or  designation,  but  we 
call  him  a  Scotchman,  because  his  Pamphlet  abounded  with  phrases 
that  are  neither  English  nor  Irish,  among  which  we  remember  one, 
which  drew  our  attention  to  it  forcibly :  it  was  the  word  ivage 
used  as  the  singular  of  icages  I 

produced 
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produced  by  this  kind  of  compulsion — embittered  as  they  must 
be  by  the  constant  conviction  that  they  are  made  in  vain — pro- 
duce diseases,  premature  old  age,  deprivation  of  spirits,  with 
early  death  in  the  parents,  and  a  total  neglect  of  education 
among  the  rising  generations,  in  spite  of  the  improved  methods 
of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell?  "  Humanity,"  as  our 
author  says,  *'  shudders  to  think  that  it  should  be  the  desire  of 
people  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  reduce  their  inferiors  tO 
such  a  miserable  state." 

*^  Take  phj'^sic,  pomp, 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
Thiit  thou  mayest  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  Heavens  more  just." 

<'  It  is,  however,"  as  IMr.  Naismith  observes,  and  proves  with 
great  force  of  argument,  "  the  interest  of  consumers,  to  submit  to 
such  restraints,  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  comfortable  existence,  in  order  to  give  more 
effectual  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  corn.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  that  stocks  ofplenty,  followed  b)^severity  and  dearth, 
prove  much  more  distressful  to  the  poor  than  less  fluctuating 
prices  somewhat  higher.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when 
an  uncommon  plenty  should  happen  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
corn  would,  by  unlimitted  importation,  be  poured  into  Britain  as 
the  best  market;  the  growers  at  home  would  be  undersold,  their 
energy  checked,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  diminished, 
which  is  the  surest  source  of  subsistence,  not  being  subject  to  other 
fluctuations  than  such  as  the  difference  of  seasons  occasions.  It 
becomes  therefore  necessary  that  importation  should  be  so  far  re- 
strained as  to  keep  the  prices  nearly  up  to  the  ability  of  the 
lo\vest  rank  of  the  industrious  poor.  In  unfruitful  seasons  it  should 
go  even  a  little  beyond  this,  a  higher  price  being  then  necessary, 
not  only  to  prevent  improvident  consumption  and  enforce  the  hus- 
banding of  the  slender  stock,  but  also  to  make  some  compensation 
to  the  grower,  in  the  price,  for  the  deficiency  in  the  quality.  To 
all  this  consumers  must  submit ;  and  they  have  submitted  through 
tfie  trying  times  which  have  been  lately  experienced,  with  a  firm- 
ness and  patience  beyond  example.  But  to  bring  forward  a  pro- 
ject, not  only  so  offensive  to  their  prejudices,  but  so  dangerous  to 
their  comfortable  existence,  as  the  Bill  which  was  lately  introduced 
into  the  House,  ivit/wtit  any  other  prospect  of  public  advantage^ 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  consumers  of  all  ranks,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  had  cherished  the  pleasing  hope  of  enjoying  some 
compensation  for  the  great  privations  which  they  had  so  long 
suffered,  can  serve  only  to  divide  interests  which  should  be  held 
inseparable,  and  to  create  animosity,  where  none  should  subsist." 

But  how  are  the  interests  of  the  landholder  and  manufacturer 

to  be  kept  united  at  this  singular  crisis  ?     Mr.  ^Naismith  throws 

7  out 
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out  many  judicious  liints  ou  this  subject  in  the  last  head  of  his 
Inquiry,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Obsef- 
vations.  Among  other  measures,  he  seems  to  be  of  opinio* 
ihfit  the  public  warehousing  of  corn  in  a  year  of  plenty  to  meet  ^ 
subsequent  year  of  scarcity,  would  be  highly  useful ;  and  he 
earnestly  recommends  more  rigid  frugality  to  the  farmers,  and  a 
gradual  diminution  of  rents  to  the  land  proprietor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  country  has  been  in  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural state  these  twenty  years,  and  many  individuals,  and  even 
some  classes  of  the  people  will  be  sufferers  in  their  own  opinion 
by  that  peace,  for  which  all  longed,  and  which,  if  men  would 
think  soberly,  and  act  according  to  circumstances,  would  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  whole  world.  Our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  probably  be  ihe  Jiist  to  feel  that  the  expecta- 
tions, which  they  had  formed  during  the  war,  have  been  blasted 
by  the  peace  ;  but  those  expectations  ought  not  to  have  been 
formed,  for  they  were  originally  absurd  and  extravagant.  When 
the  French  navy  were  almost  annihilated  and  our  ships  covered 
the  ocean,  two  thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  world  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  This  prompted  our  manufacturers  to  double 
their  exertions,  certain  of  obtaining  their  own  price  for  their 
goods  in  markets  where  they  could  have  no  rivals.  They  did 
not  however  conduct  themselves  as  men  who  were  aware  that 
such  a  forced  trade  could  not  be  perpetual ;  but  as  if  they  had 
received  a  patent  from  Heaven  to  clothe  the  whole  world  in 
cotton  and  other  British  stuffs,  they  plunged  from  one  specula- 
tion into  another,  ^nd  instead  of  making  provision  for  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  tl<ey  rivalled  the  most  opulent  nobles  of  the  em- 
pire in  every  luxurious  extravagance,  as  if  their  forced  monopoly 
had  been  to  last  for  ever.  This  extravagance  in  the  mean 
time  increased  in  a  prodigious  degree,  the  consumption  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  every  kind  of  butchers'  meat^ 
and  the  rent  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  trading 
towns  rose  rapidly  to  an  enormous  height.  The  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  continuing  to  increase,  the  rise  of  rents  ex- 
tended gradually  over  the  whole  country ;  and,  as  our  author 
observes,  "  farmers  appearing  to  be  possessed  of  an  extraor- 
dinary high  notion  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  a«d  of 
their  owq  at^ility  to  call  them  forth,''  contended  with  each  other 
for  every  vacant  farm,  offering  rents  so  high  as  to  astoriish  even 
the  proprietors.  *.     Whilst  Britain   enjoyed  the  commerce  of 


*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  author  when  he   mentions 

this  absurd   competition   among  farmers,  seems  to  confine  it  to 

Scotland;  but  we  believe  that  it  prevailed,  in  a  greater  or  less 

degree^  through  the  whole  kingdom, 

the 
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the  world,  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  farmers,  and  the  manufac-s 
tiirers  continued  thus  to  support  eacli  other ;  and  all  seemed  to 
prosper  in  that  most  unnatural  state  of  societji.  But  Buona- 
parte's continental  system  came,  and  our  manufacturers  and 
jricrchants  were  excluded  from  most  of  those  markets  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  resorted.  The  consequences  were,  innumerable 
bankruptcies  among  the  opulent  traders,  followed  by  extreme 
distress  among  the  operative  manufacturers,  who  were  either 
deprived  of  employment,  or  ol^liged  to  work  for  lower  M'jiges^ 
then-  masters  being  rendered  unable  to  pay  them  what  they  had 
paid  formerly. 

The  land  proprietors,  however,  and  their  tenants  contrived  to 
weather  this  storm  wiih  very  little  loss.  The  soil  of  Great 
Britain  has  seldom  indeed  produced  corn  sufficient  for  the  food 
of  its  inhabitants ;  the  continental  system  i-endered  it  ahuost 
impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  importation ;  the  people 
could  not  siarve ;  and  thrvefore  the  farmer  continued,  after 
commerce  was  ihns  checked,  to  receive  for  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  prices  extremely  high,  though  not  higher  than  were  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  pay  the  extravagant  rent  of  his  farm. 
That  state,  however,  could  not  have  continued  long,  for  the 
lower  orders  must  either  have  perished  by  want  or  by  excessive 
labour,  or  have  been  driven  to  foreign  countries  in  quest  of  that 
food  which  they  could  not  fiiid  at  home.  They  were  detained 
perhaps  longer  than  could  have  been  expected,  by  the  hostilities 
commenced  between  Britain  and  Anierica,  and  by  the  hopes 
fondly  cherished  of  a  peace  with  France^  which  should  bring 
back  the  halcyon  days  which  had  passed  away.  Peace  with 
France  has  been  obtuined,  but  unbounded  commerce  has  not 
been  obtained  with  it.  During  the  period  of  the  continental 
system,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  contrived  to  render 
themselves  comfortable  without  many  of  the  manufactures 
vhich  they  had  been  wont  to  ueiive  from  us^  and  to  employ 
their  ingenuity  in  jnaking  for  their  own  use  such  of  them  as  habit 
bad  rendered  necessary.  Their  manufacturers  do  not  probably 
fival  ours  at  present  in  excellence,  but  they  will  soon  do  it,  for 
the  French  and  Germans  s;ie  naturally  as  ingenious  as  the 
English^  and  in  the  n^ean  tiine  the  expense  of  living  is  compara- 
tively so  low  in  those  countries,  that  they  can  afford  their  wares 
at  a  price  so  inferior  to  ours,  as  fully  tofcompensate  the  difference; 
of  textiue  and  workmanship.  Let  it  be  remembered  too  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  Continent  are  probably  as  patriotic  as  we 
are;  and  that  they  may  impose  such  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
1-j-ilish  goods  into  their  dominions,  as,  added  to  the  price  occa- 
sioned by  the  e.vlieme  depreciation  of  money  in  this  country, 
jnay  amount  to  an  absolute  prokibitiou, 
■'  ■  "      ' S       '  ■     With 
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With  these  prospects  before  us,  is  it  too  much  to  say  lliat  our 
foreign  commerce^  at  least  in  Europe,  and  of  course  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  our  manufactures,  will  never  be  again  so  great 
as  thev  were  during  the  tirst  revolutionary  war,  and  for  many 
years  of  the  second  ?  If  it  be  not,  our  maimfiictures  never  can 
create,  during  peace,  such  a  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
earth,  as  they  have  created  thiough  the  greater  part  of  these 
twenty  last  years  ;  many  persons  in  trade,  which  depended  on 
them,  have  already  become,  and  many  more  may  be  expected 
to  become  bankrupts  ;  the  operatives  must  be  contented  to  live 
more  temporately  and  soberly,  or  to  emigrate;  the  home  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  earth  must  be  diminished  ;  and 
our  author  has  completely  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  every 
attempt  to  render  the  export  of  corn  from  Britain  a  lucrative  or 
even  practicable  branch  of  commerce.  It  appears  therefore  to 
us  that  the  return  of  general  peace,  after  a  war,  in  every  respect, 
so  unprecedented,  must,  for  some  years,  be  attended  with  incon- 
veniences to  all  orders  in  the  state ;  but  every  thing,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  absurd  legal  restraints,  will  gradually,  and  not  slowly, 
find  its  own  level ;  and  we  may  all  be  soon  happier,  and  eveu 
richer,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  than  Ave  have  been  for 
almost  a  century.  jAgriculturists  and  manufacturers  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  find,  in  the  pamphlet  under  our  review,  some  judi- 
cious hints  for  hastening  the  arrival  of  this  most  desirable  period, 
as  well  as  the  most  complete  moral  demonstration  that  their 
interests  are  inseparably  united  ;  and  we  regret  exceedingly 
that  this  Inquiry  was  not  pqbhshed  as  a  separate  tract,  uncon- 
nected with  the  Pamphleteer. 


^RT.  Vir.     Sermons,    chiefly   on  particiilar    Occasions.     By 
Archibald  Alison,  LL.  B.  Prebendary  of  S arum,  Hector  of 
Jtodington,  I  tear  of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior  Minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Chapel,  CozegatCj  Edinburgh,    8vo.    pp.  4(36, 
l£s.    Edinburgh.     1814. 

When  a  writer  already  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Alison  sets 
out  upon  a  new  career^  his  progress  is  commonly  and  naturally 
measured  towards  a  higher  point  of  excellence  than  that,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  would  have  been  accounted  meritorious 
enough  for  a  first  essay.  The  minds  of  men  are  not  yet  cured 
pt'  a  tantalizing  tliirst  after  unattainable  perfection ;  and  the  more 
pearly  it  has  been  attained,  the  more  provoking  the  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  precious  draught  should  still  elude  their  reach. 
The  rule  may  be  an  unfair  oue,  but  the  present  writer  is,  if  any, 
]m])\e  to  l^e  tried  hy  it,  and  mus^  be  content^  since  he  has  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  the  world  of  liis  powers,  to  have  much  looked  for  in  his 
performance. 

But  we  would  fain,  if  we  may  attempt  it  without  presump- 
tion, do  a  little  towards  steadying  and  improving  those  notions 
of  perfection  in  pulpit  eloquence,  according  to  which  many 
may  be  inclined  to  judge  of  him :  notions  in  themselves  often 
vague  and  indefinite,  ever  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  for 
the  most  part  little  reasoned  on  or  accounted  for  by  those  who 
maintain  them  :  some  picked  up  at  random  among  the  pre- 
judices of  infancy,  some  poured  into  itching  ears  by  favourite 
preachers,  and  a?i  depending  on  some  misconception,  either  of 
the  sole  object  of  preaching,  which  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  or 
of  its  only  subject,  which  is  the  Christian  Religion.  These  are 
large  topics,  and  we  must  at  present  content  ourselves  with  the 
first,  and  endeavour  shortly  to  explain  what  we  consider  as 
prevaihng  errors  with  respect  to  the  object  of  preaching. 

Ever  since  the  age  of  inspiration,  the  pulpit  hath  been  more 
or  less  intruded  on  by  the  literary  vanities,  prejudices,  and 
fashions  of  the  time  ;  and  it  requires  indeed  the  severest  watch- 
fulness over  our  corrupt  nature,  for  the  ministers  and  the  people 
to  keep  themselves  single-hearted  and  pure  in  the  desire  of  edi- 
fying and  being  edified.  In  this  age  and  country  it  is  especially 
to  be  feared,  that  llie  pride  of  authorship  may  mix  itself  with 
the  preacher's  zeal.  It  is  an  evil  (balanced,  we  allow,  by  far 
greater  good,  but  still  an  evil)  incidental  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, classical  as  well  as  clerical  :  and  the  more  tempting  to  En- 
glishmen, because  the  divines  of  their  land  have  ever  been  found 
among  the  surest  upholders  of  its  literary  fame.  Wherefore  it 
is  most  desirable  that  all,  as  well  writers  as  hearers,  of  sermons, 
should  remember  that  they  are  something  more  than  mere  ora- 
torical efl'usions ;  that  they  are  among  the  means  of  grace  ap- 
pointed in  Scripture  and  aided  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  preaching 
consequently  is  an  exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  earthly  privileges  of 
a  Christian  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  power  of  being  an  instru- 
ment toward  the  salvation  of  his  brethren  :  the  aptitude  to  which 
end  is  therefore  the  true  measure  of  excellence  in  it,  enough  to 
excuse  many  defects,  but  in  nq  case  to  be  superseded  by  any 
charms  of  eloquence,  method,  or  argumentation. 

Now,  as  the  condition  of  our  salvation,  it  is  required  of  u» 
that  we  present  ourselves  "  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service  ;"  or  as  our  church  hatli 
paraphrased  it,  that  "  our  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  be  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  :"  reasonable,  in  that  the 
understanding  lay  hold  with  full  assurance  of  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  :  holy,  in  that  the  will  be  directed  with  entire  and 
undivided  preference  toward  the  prize  of  our  high  calling :  lively, 
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in  tliat  the  aft'ectlons  be  thoroughly  and  practically  such,  as  result 
from  a  due  sense  of  the  inestimable  love  of  God  towards  us.  By 
these  three  things,  even  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  is  the  ser- 
vice of  mitn  made  perfect  and  acceptalile  ;  nothing  less  than  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  can  sanctify  our  profession  of  doc* 
trine,  or  our  obedience  to  precept :  every  doctrine,  therefore, 
{ind  every  precept  is  imperfectly  inculcated^  if  any  one  of  these 
Ibe  neglected.  Whence  we  may  collect  an  important  distinction 
between  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  other  branches  of  ora- 
tory. Where  the  object  is  some  external  advantage,  it  is  enough 
that  the  judgmci^t  be  influenced ;  if  the  will  and  the  aflections 
are  at  all  brought  intq  action,  it  is  only  as  instruments  toward 
persuaijion :  but  here,  where  the  good  sought  is  an  inward  and 
lasting  improyement  of  the  whole  rational  man,  the  impression 
produced  on  the  affections  and  will  is  an  end  co-ordinate  with  the 
flpmonstration,  and  not  subservient  to  it. 

Let  us  novv  apply  these  observations  to  some  of  the  large  di- 
visions in  which  Sermons  are  commonly  classed,  and  see  whether 
they  will  in  any  degree  afford  a  clue  to  guide  lis  through  the 
mazes  pf  high-bred  and  low-bred  prejudice,  on  this  most  im- 
portant but  much  abused  topic,  whiph,  in  the  present  day,  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  philosophers  and  divines,  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  coblers  in  their  Sunday  walks,  and  sentimental  milli- 
ners in  circulating  libraries. 

In  the  iifst  place,  it  would  appear  that  those  Sermons  are  im- 
perfect which  are  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely,  whe- 
tiier  they  profess  to  clear  up  what  is  doubtful,  or  to  enforce,  me- 
thodize, and  arrange  what  is  acknowledged.  In  this  class  would 
be  included  many  of  the  subtle  and  profound  discourses  of  the 
last  century,  employed  for  the  most  part  on  the  abstract  truths 
of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  metaphysical  principles  of  morals  : 
the  writers  whereof  seem  to  have  considered  eloquence  as  a  clog 
on  argument ;  and  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  or  of  the  af- 
fections, as  an  unfair  way  of  winnhjg  the  assent  of  their  audience: 
incautiously  imitating,  and  that  often  in  addressing  themselves  to 
undisciplined  minds,  the  strict,  severe,  and  continuous  reasoning 
of  Butler  and  Clarke  :  God  forbid  that  we  should  attempt  to  de- 
face the  monuments  which  the  Church  militant  hath  raised  to  the 
memory  of  those  great  men,  and  others  their  contemporaries. 
They  have  shewn  how  the  corner  stones  of  Christianity  are 
fixed  deep  in  the  natural  relations  of  things  ;  and  on  the  founda- 
tion which  they  have  explored,  we  abide  for  ever,  secure  against 
all  the  infernal  enginery  of  the  pretended  champions  of  right 
reason.  Yet  we  must  protest  against  the  general  adoption  of 
their  manner  in  preaching ;  and  for  this  reason,  we  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the^/  w  ouldj  themselves  have  objected  to  it.     Most 
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of  their  printed  sermons  were  addressed  to  people  of  leisure  and 
cultivated  minds,  who  had  opportunities  of  weighing  arguments, 
and  consulting  authorities  far  beyond  what  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordi- 
nary congregations.  Now  we  know  that  some  are  to  be  fed 
with  milk,  some  with  strong  meat :  it  appears  injudicious  then 
to  select  these,  the  rare  and  choice  nutriment  of  an  academical 
or  legal  audience,  for  the  sustainment  of  those,  whose  habits 
and  education  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  digest  little 
else,  except  the  grand  and  leading  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified,  and  the  plain  duties  which  he  taught. 

But  we  have  yet  a  further  reason,  besides  the  dread  of  not 
being  understood,  which  would  hinder  us  from  choosing  this 
sort  of  preaching  for  our  general  model.  In  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  liutler,  and  Sherlock,  and  Clarke,  bare  argument  becomes 
eloquence ;  and  if  enforced  by  a  serious  and  devout  manner,  may 
■well  be  depended  on  to  do  the  whole  work  of  preaching,  and  to 
bow  the  whole  man  in  obedience  to  the  understanditjg,  thus 
awfully  and  mightily  convinced.  Yet  would  it  be  a  hasty  and 
unwise  thing  for  any  man  to  follow  their  example,  who  feels  not 
within  himself  the  consciousness  of  their  power.  They  wielded 
a  single  weapon  with  irresistible  strength :  we  that  are  weaker 
must  be  content  to  use  variety  of  means,  and  by  number  and 
repetition  and  adaptation  make  up  our  deficiency  in  force  and 
solidity.  It  is  often  dangerous  to  quote  Sacred  History,  or  even 
to  appeal  to  the  highest  examples  there  found,  except  we  be 
quite  certain  that  we  apply  them  rightly.  Yet  it  seems  hard  to 
conceive  that  there  should  be  any  such  entire  and  radical  diver- 
sity of  circumstances  between  the  hearers  of  these  days,  and 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  as  to  make  the  rule  of 
preacluKg  now  essentially  different  from  what  they  have  exem- 
plified. Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  general  scope  and  design 
of  most  of  their  exhortations,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  (we  except  the  Epistles,  which  were  written  and  not 
spoken)  is  impression  and  illustration,  far  more  than  1-ogical  de- 
duction. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs  :  we  have  no  signs  and  wonders, 
as  the  first  preachers  had,  to  cut  short  the  business  of  convic- 
tion :  and  how  can  we  establish  our  doctrines  except  by  st, 
piore  extended  portion  of  argument  ?  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Pastors  of  the 
English  Church  is  not  conversion,  since  most  of  their  hearers 
ure  Chrislians  already  ;  therefore  the  cst.blishment  of  doctrines 
is  not  their  principal  point.  The  Apostles  indeed  commanded 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  is  instantaneous  and  over* 
whelming  ;  whereas  now,  to  convince  men  in  the  first  instance 
pf  religious  truth  is  a  matter  of  education,  study,  and  private  in- 
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slriiction,  and  requires  too  much  reflection  and  accuracy  to  be 
with  safety  trusted  to  those  uncertain  and  rambling  reporters, 
the  ears  of  a  promiscuous  assembly.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
fundamentals  for  granted,  and  avoiding  to  embarrass  his  con- 
gregation with  the  refutation  of  cavils  never  heard  of  by  them, 
and  better  never  heard  of  at  all,  let  the  Christian  reasoner 
strive  to  lead  the  people  on  unto  perfection,  in  every  thing 
buildiug  them  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  Scripture  of  God ; 
that  he  never  seem  ashamed  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  the  pulpit, 
but  rather  make  it  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  his  reasonings, 
the  sole  enlightener  of  his  fancy  and  iniiamer  of  his  zeal :  so  may 
he  be  confident,  by  God's  grace,  that  his  labour  will  endure  the 
trial,  in  the  day  when  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  ma- 
nifest. 

In  addition  to  its  radical  imperfection,  collateral  evils  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude  are  found  to  result  from  a  niode  of 
preaching  merely  argumentative.  The  worldly  are  frightened 
from  looking  into  iheir  religion,  and  use  tlienjselves  to  think  of 
it  as  a  dry  abstract  study,  the  business  of  theologians  merely,  but 
little  concerning  men  of  the  world,  who  may  be  content  totake 
its  precepts  on  trust  from  the  crowd  about  them,  and  as  for  its 
doctrines^  "^  (paivu^lcx.  auv&roiaiv^'  is  the  cry ;  "  they  may  be  very 
well  for  those  who  are  paid  to  understand  them."  Enthusiasts  ou 
the  other  hand,  confounding  the  manner  with  the  substance  of 
what  tiiey  hear,  fancy -the  truths  of  the  Gospel  neglected,  be- 
cause they  are  delivered  in  a  dry^  argumentative  way  ;  and  the 
cry  of  formality,  lukewarmness,  '^  Socrates^  reason^  and  mode- 
ration,"  is  raised  against  the  Church. 

Of  the  opposite  and  more  mischievous  extreme,  that  of  ad- 
dressing the  p^issions  meiely,  we  shall  not  say  much  here,  for 
we  do  not  know  that  it  hath  ever  intruded  at  all  alarmingly  on 
the  Church  of  England  ;  nor  is  it  ever  likely,  we  trust,  to  prevail 
within  her  walls,  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  academical 
education  lasts.  Only  if  these  pages  meet  tlie  eye  of  any  hearer, 
who  measures  the  excellence  of  a  sermon  by  his  own  tears  and 
trembling  limbs,  or  of  any  teacher  who  is  disposed  to  indulge  too 
far  the  fervency  of  youth  and  zeal,  and  to  think  eniotioi>a  sure 
test  of  edification  ;  of  any  such  we  would  fain  ask  two  short 
questions.  Is  it  commonly  found  that  men  judge  best  on  im- 
portant matters  when  under  the  influence  of  any  violent  passion  ? 
And  where  among  those  discourses,  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
spirit  of  error  had  no  part,  do  we  find  any  attempt  to  excite 
such?  Do  we  not  rather  observe,  in  the  sacred  orators,  an  espe- 
cial care  never  to  allow  the  impressions  of  their  audience  to 
vanish  in  momentary  raptures,  or  dreams  of  horror?  An  anxiety 
.always  to  ground  some  distinct,  sober  enforcement  of  somethmg 
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to  be  believed  or  dolie,  on  whatsoever  emotion  of  hopcy  or  awe, 
or  thankfulness^  or  astonishment  they  have  called  up  ?  That  is  the 
true  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  of  Christians  and  Apostles, 
which  never,  in  its  sublimest  aspirations,  forgets  the  realities  of 
duty  ;  which  imitates  the  scholar  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  his 
triumphant  cry  alone,  "  Oh  Death !  where  is  thy  sting !"  but 
also  in  his  authoritative  practical  inference :  "  Be  ye  stedfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Besides  the  merely  speculative,  and  the  merely  pathetic,  there 
is  another  class  of  sermons,  equally  defective  as  to  the  true  ob- 
ject of  preaching,  to  which  we  shall  venture  to  apply  the  term 
imaginative;  whereof  the  test  is,  their  affecting  the  fancy  only, 
and  that  with  conceptions  of  genius  instead  of  holiness,  of  ora- 
torical instead  of  religious  perfection,  and  consequently  their 
sending  away  the  audience  with  the  feelings  rather  of  satisfied 
critics,  than  of  Christians  enlightened,  humbled,  or  made  thank- 
ful. Be  it  remembered,  that  we  are  not  attributing  this  to 
vanity  in  the  writers,  but  stating  it  as  an  evil  incidental  to  their 
manner  of  preaching,  and  often,  doubtless,  unsuspected  by 
themselves.  But  in  the  working  up  of  literature  and  conversa- 
tion to  that  high  polish,  which  they  acquired  in  England  during 
the  last  century,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  public  speaking  in  all 
its  branches  might  receive  too  artificial  a  cast ;  and  that  those 
•who  in  the  parlour  and  the  library  were  daily  witnessing  and 
sharing  the  fastidiousness  of  their  hearers,  might  feel  it  hard  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  dread  of  criticism  in  the  pulpit.  The 
jjrowth  of  this  feeling  has  produced,  among  other  changes,  two 
of  no  slight  disadvantage,  in  one  view  of  the  subject,  to  the 
public  instruction  of  the  higher  orders. 

The  first  is,  the  general  disuse,  before  congregations  called 
fashionable,  of  the  good  old  custom  of  dividing  a  sermon.  It 
would  be  a  curious  phoenomenon,  we  guess,  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  Church  of  England  by  her  public  formularies 
only,  and  the  writings  of  her  fathers  and  elders  of  die  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries,  were  he  to  be  introduced  without  warning 
to  one  of  the  weekly  banquets,  provided  by  many  of  our  modern 
whitehanded  lecturers,  for  those  dainty  epicures  in  theology,  the 
frequenters  of  bathing-places  and  fashionable  chapels.  We  will 
venture  to  say,  the  text  would  be  the  only  part  of  what  he  heard, 
which  would  not  be  to  him  novel  and  astonishing.  He  would 
most  probably  spend  his  time  in  listening  vainly  for  those  excel- 
lent and  useful  words,  first,  second,  and  third,  till,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  would  find  that  the  preacher,  he  knows  not  how,  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  sermon  ;  and  fortimate  may  he  reckon  himself, 
if  on  going  away  he  know  the  beginning  from  the  end,  the  pre- 
mises from  the  couclusious,  or  tl\e  doctrines  from  the  illustra- 
tions. 
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Ii?3rt3.  Seriously,  it  is  a  most  strange  confusion,  and  utterly  sub- 
Vcisive  of  the  best  purposes  for  which  our  Church  "  calls  upon 
lis  to  hear  sermons,"  which  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
too  many  among  what  are  called  popular  preachers,  some  of 
whom  take  no  pains  at  all  about  distributing  their  subject,  and 
those  who  do  think  themselves  bound,  by  some  fancied  law  of 
good  writing,  not  to  tell  their  audience  how  they  are  doing  it  ; 
as  if  any  thing  spoken  could  be  too  intelligible,  or  as  if  the  end 
of  preaching  were  to  make  useful  reporters  of  debates,  and  ex- 
pounders of  riddles.  It  may  indeed  be  allowed  that  Sanderson, 
and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  (it  refreshes  us  even  to  name  those 
great  masters),  were  now  and  then  too  manifold  in  their  divi- 
sions, and  in  their  desire  to  exhaust  the  subject,  thought  too 
little  of  the  iniirmities  of  their  hearers.  But  is  it  not  better  to 
be  wearied  with  instruction,  than  to  go  away  uninstructed  ?  To 
hear  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  twice,  than  not  to  hear  it  at 
all  ?  To  recollect  one  half,  one  quarter,  or  one  twentieth  of  a 
connected  sermon,  than  to  carry  away  nothing  but  a  few  flowery 
scraps  and  loose  generalities,  picked  up  at  random  ? 

VVith  this  relaxation  of  method  has  also  been  introduced  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  structure  and  manner  of  composi- 
tion. Instead  of  that  natural  tiow  of  words  and  thoughts  which 
distinguished  our  forefathers,  their  unstudied  rhythm,  their  orna- 
ments, profuse  indeed  but  not  tawdry,  intended  more  to  impress 
than  dazzle,  we  behold  a  trim  exactness,  a  regular  cutting  out 
and  assorting  of  clauses,  a  quaint  balancing  of  sounds  and  tracing 
of  metaphors,  make  up  the  mystery  ©f  modern  pulpit  eloquence- 
As  hearers,  we  speak,  and  in  the  name  of  all  hearers,  we  call 
earnestly  upon  those  dispensers  of  God's  word,  who  thus  waste 
their  time  in  garnishing  the  cup,  when  they  should  be  administer- 
ing the  waters  of  life  ;  we  admonish  them  in  the  words  of  one, 
whose  precept  and  example  cannot  be  too  well  known,  or  too 
much  followed. 

**  Men  admire  the  preacher,  and  he  pleases  their  ears,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  both  bear  along  with  them  any  good  :  and  the  hearer 
hath  as  little  good  by  the  sermon,  as  the  preacher  hath  by  the  air 
of  the  people's  breath,  when  they  make  a  noise,  and  admire,  and 
understand  not  *.** 

But  here  an  objection  may  occur,  that  times  are  altered ;  that 
method  and  simplicity  are  not  in  fashion,  and  that  if  the  ears  of 
the  congregation  are  not  tickled,  they  will  stay  away  from  church. 
Tiie  plain  and  true  answer  to  all  such  objections  is,  if  they  come 
for  amusement,  they  might  almost  as  well  not  come  at  all.      If 

*  Bishop  Taylor's  Preface  to  2d  Vol.  of  Sermon?,  p.  viii. 
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you  cannot  please  tbeni  but  by  weak  and  wrong  conipilaftCeSy 
you  must  be  content  to  go  without  their  approbation.  It  were 
most  unjust  to  the  pious  and  rational  part  of  a  congregation,  to 
give  up  part  of  their  ediiication  for  the  mere  chance  of  atfracting 
a  few  theatrical  htarers,  or  bringing  some  to  Church  who  would 
otherwise  be  in  idleness  or  mischief.  But  granting  that  the  pre- 
vailing taste  ought  in  some  measure  to  be  comphed  with,  it  is 
surely  very  possible  to  unite  elegance  v\ith  a  natural  manner,  and 
to  give  a  polished  sermon  with  regular  divisions.  Indeed  weekly 
experience  proves  in  sundry  cases  that  clear,  simple,  and  solemn 
preaching  may  yet  be  popular,  even  before  people  of  fashion ; 
and  the  fact  takes  away  their  excuse,  who  plead  necessity  for 
buying  this  same  commodity  of  popularity  at  an  easier  rate  in- 
deed, but  far  dearer  in  the  long  run,  since  they  barter  for  it  no 
small  portion  of  their  own  dignity,  and  therein  that  of  the  Church 
also,  whose  servants  and  soldiers  they  are. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  forth  our  threefold  notion  of 
a  sermon  perfect  as  to  its  object ;  and  from  it  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  prominent  errors  in  this  important  kind  of  compo- 
sition. But  we  would  guard  our  readers  against  ligidly  forming 
their  judgment  of  a  preacher  by  any  one  standtud,  ideal  or  writ- 
ten, without  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
lies.  I'lie  chief  of  these  are,  the  subject  on  which,  and  the  au- 
dience before  whom,  he  is  .speaking. 

On  the  ri^ht  choice  of  subjects  for  sermons,  we  hope  to  treat 
hereafter  at  large  :  for  the  present  we  are  concerned  with  it  only 
so  far  as  it  modifies  the  general  rule  above  laid  down.  In  set- 
ting forth  the  great  doctrines  and  solemn  duties  of  Christianity 
(that  is,  in  doing  what  nine  sermons  out  of  ten  ought  to  do)  one 
cannot,  we  conceive,  argue  too  plainly  or  enforce  too  fervently, 
so  long  as  plainness  and  fervency  are  kept  from  vulgarity  and 
rant :  nor  can  this  be  done  more  surely,  than  by  forming  tiie 
i/nagui(itive  part  cf  the  sermon,  the  words,  the  structure^  and 
the  illustrations,  on  the  model  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Li- 
turgy. Jn  them  is  laid  up  a  rich  fund  of  consecrated  ornaments, 
not  to  be  violated  by  profane  usage,  but  didy  and  constantly  to 
be  brought  before  the  altar  by  the  ministers  of  God,  and  applied 
to  make  his  service  splendid  as  well  as  rational  and  affecting. 
But  when  the  topics  are  more  secular  (as  in  some  sermons  on 
public  occasions,  and  whenever  the  duties  of  societies,  as  distinct 
frotn  those  of  individuals,  are  to  be  insisted  upon)  in  such  cases, 
a  tone  of  oratory  more  secular  may  be  both  necessaiy  and  ex- 
cuseable :  yet  even  then  he  does  best,  who  does  most  toward 
sanctifying  his  subject. 

Again,  the  difference  of  audiences  may  allowably  influence  the 
construction  of  a  ocnnon,  especially  as  the  associutious  of  men 

are 
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are  so  various  according  to  their  rank  and  habits,  that  the  words, 
phrases,  and  images,  which  are  clearest  and  most  impressive  to 
one  audience,  are  to  another  too  homely,  or  too  rehned,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  disgusting  or  per[>le.xing.  Fin-dier 
tiian  thisj  widi  a  view  to  please  by  his  composition,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  preacher  to  exert  himself.  Let  him  first  form  strong 
scriptural  associations,  and  then  write  in  the  fervour  and  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  and  his  sermons,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  wi.l 
be  sufficiently  attractive  for  tjod's  honour,  and  the  edification  of 
his  dock,  though  they  rnlr/ister  little  or  nothing  to  his  own  vanity. 
And  if  this  fail  to  conleut  him,  let  him  hear  what  Bis^sop  IV^, , 
lor  says  on  the  uiatter.  f.^ 

"  Let  no  man  prcafjh  for  the  praise  of  men  ;  but  if  you  meef  i?^  ^ 
instantly  watch  and  ?itiuid  upon  your  guard,  and  by  an  express  a^ 
of  acknowledgment, and  adoration  return  the  prcuse  to  God.     Re* 
member  that  Herod  was  for  the  omission  of  this  smitten  by  an  . 
angel,  and  do  tb.ou  tremble,  fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  God  b* 
otiierwise  than  che  sentence  of  men  *." 

To  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  work  before  us.    It  is  on* 
of  the  mos't  highly  \a  rought  specimens  of  rhetorical  composition 
we  have  -^.n'er  met  with,  scrupulously  balanced  in  structure,  and- 
quite  df.2zling  through  the  brilliance  of  its  imagery.   We  will  open 
the  book  and  give  an  extract  at  random. 

*■'  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  antiquity,  the  pro- 
spect is  like  that  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  nations  are  seea 
rising  for  their  rtioment  above  the  ordinary  level,  to'  fall  back  again, 
into  the  mass  from  which  they  arose.  If  we  search  for  the  causes 
of  tlieir  fall,  we  shall  find  them  in  th^ir  views  and  their  policy.  All 
of  them,  in  thL'V  day,  have  had  their  own  devices;  some  of  them 
to  enslave  the  |.*fioplf  whom  they  governed ;  some  to  extend  their 
power  by  the  atrocities  of  conquest ;  others  to  monopolize  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  to  become  rich  by  th.e  oppression  of  all 
around  them,  These  mighty  devices  are  now  past.  The  sleep  of 
naany  hundi-ed  years  has*  buried  their  pride  and  tlieir  gui\tiii  obli- 
vion ;  and  when  we  trace  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  W3 
rejoice,  even  now,  at  their  fall,  and  feel  the  justice  of  that  law,  by 
which  '  the  counsel  of  God  alone'  is  destined  to  '  stand.'  We  live  in 
times,  my  brethren,  when  these  truths  are  not  '  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,'  but  when  *  v/e  see  them  with  our  eyes.'  We  live  in  times, 
*  wheo  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,'  when  nations 
are  falling  around  us,  amd  when  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  be- 
ina:  Kiar^ved  bv  the  dethronement  of  monarchs.  Do  we  look  for 
the  causes  of  these  awful  events?     We  shall  find  tiiem  in  their,  na. 

*  Advice  to  his  Clergy,  p.  64. 
■  "     '  F  "  '  tiooal, 
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tlonal  sins  ;  in  the  corruption  of  tlieir  private  manners ;  in  the  iti^ 
Justice  or  oppression  of  their  internal  governmerits  ;  or  in  the  am- 
bition or  avarice  of  their  national  policy.  The  period  cf  the  *  de- 
vices of  man's  heart'  has  arrived,  and  tlse  '  counsel  of  the  Lord  * 
arises  to  stand.  The  foot  of  guilt  has  long  trod  upon  the  earth, 
and  legions  of  armed  men  are  sprung  up  to  avenge  and  to  purify  it. 
"  These  also,  with  all  their  pride,  and  all  their  atrocity,  will 
pass.  Thp  storm,  which  is  now  raging  over  a  sufiering  vrorld,  will 
renovate,  but  not  destroy.  The  empires  which  perish,  will  perish 
6nly  to  be  renewed  in  nobler  forms,  and  under  move  auspicious 
rule.  The  power  itself,  which  the  Almighty  hath  made  the  instru- 
ment of  his  justice,  v/ill  last  but  for  the  tiime  that  is  appointed  ;  and, 
when  tlie  devices  of  ambition  have  passed,  like  the  storms  of  winter, 
over  a  suffering  world,  '  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  will  stand,'  and 
waken  a  nobler  spring." — On  the  iuit,  2 SOI.  p.  80. 

Between  our  quotation*!,  we  would  just  remark,  that  it  is  not 
for  want  of  good  teaching  to  tlse  contrary,  that  some  of  our 
author's  fe How-citizens  have  been  so  anxious  to  preach  despon- 
dence in  political  affairs  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  lollowing  sentiments  are  of  a  different  cast,  but  not  less 
idelightfui :  they  are  found  in  the  Sermon  on  Autuuji. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy  which  sucIj  sea- 
sons excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  i^  not  an  individual  remoiistrance  : 
it  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  human  wisdom,  which  too  often  in- 
gults,  while  it  instructs  us.  When  the  winds  of  autumn  sigh  around 
us,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind  ;  arid  the  les, 
son  they  teach  us  is  not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is 
the  fate  of  all  the  generations  of  man.  They  are  the  green  leaves  of 
the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish,  and  are  renewed.  In  such  a 
sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled  with  its  melancholy  ; 
our  tears  fall,  but  they  fall  not  for  ourselves;  and,  although  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  may  have  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our 
own  concerns,  we  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some  mysterious 
power,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern  for  every  being  that 
lives.  Yet  a  few  years,  wc  think,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  that 
how  convulse  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest 
pageantry  of  life  will  pass  ;  the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  con- 
quest will  be  silent  in  the  grave ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  will 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  vAW  be  al 
rest.  Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  own  hearts 
better.  The  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds,  which  society  may 
have  engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  om-  bosoms.  In  the  gene- 
ral desolation  of  nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions ; 
w-e  look  forward  to  that  kindrt-d  evening  which  time  must  bring  tu 
ail;  Wis  anticipate  the  graves  ot  those  we  hate,  as  of  those  we  iov^e. 
Every  tirikind  passion  fails,  with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us  ;  ami 
we  rcti^rn  slowly  to  our  liome^jkd  tu  the  society  which  siarrou«d<?- 
*»'■■  m«i  the  wish  only  to  enJigl^u  cr  to  bless  tbem."  r..'"J9. 
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Such  a  style  as  this,  however  animated  and  pleasing  in  itself^ 
liiay  seem  liable  to  the  censure  which  we  have  passed,  and  eu- 
deavoured  to  justify,  against  preaching  too  much  to  ihe  imagi- 
nation. But  there  are  several  circumstances,  which,  duly  con- 
sidered, in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  exempt  Mr.  Alison 
from  tl)at  censure,  ^fany  of  these  sermons  (ten  out  of  twenty- 
two)  were  delivered  on  public  occasions,  and  then,  as  has  been 
before  intimated,  the  language  of  secular  poetry  is  more  in  place  ; 
and  because  all  are  beforehand  interested  in  what  they  are  to 
hear,  tiiere  is  less  danger  that  men  should  be  astonished  or 
pleased,  instead  of  amended. 

The  congregation  also,  which  Mr.  Alison  addresses,  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  highest  in  this  ishuid,  both  for  rank  and  edu- 
cation. Before  minds  moving  in  such  a  sphere,  especial  care 
was  to  be  taken  that  no  image  or  turn  of  words  should  be  intro- 
duced, that  might  seem  low  or  even  negligent :  what,  in  most 
cases,  would  be  too  studious  an  elfort  towards  fine  writing,  in 
theirs,  might  be  no  more  than  a  needful  precaution :  for  when 
the  ears  are  offended,  the  thoughts  even  of  the  best  disposed 
listener  are  too  apt  to  wander  into  a  wrong  train. 

In  addition  to  tiiese  things,  which  would  excuse  any  preacher 
in  the  like  circumstances  for  z^riling  too  zicll,  all  who  know  that 
admirable  book,  the  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste,  know  the  thorough  elegance  of  its  author's  mind,  and 
the  habitual  gracefulness  and  magnificence  wherewith  he  dresses 
his  conceptions.  It  is  not  a  holiday  garb,  worn  ivi  the  pulpit 
only.  All  his  speculations  and  expressions  seem  to  be  of  a  like 
grain  and  texture.  In  him  it  is  beautiful^  for  it  is  natural ;  but 
let  those  who  would  ape  him,  beware,  lest  on  them  it  be  uo 
more  than  a  tawdry  imitation. 

But  there  are  points  on  which  we  can  join  most  cordially  the 
approving  voice  of  the  public,  and  recommend  these  sermons  to 
.  unqualified  imitation.     One  is,  the  apt  selection  of  topics  with  a 
M^/iew  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  audience.     Six  of  these 
^^,-ermons  are  addressed  to  the  young  of  high  rank,  and  enforce 
ferveiitly,  distinctly,  and  rationally,  some  of  the  niost  vital  pre- 
cepts of  their  especial  duty  *.     We  were   particularly  pleased 
with  the  fourteenth  sermon,  on  Freedom  of  Thought,  in  which 


*  Only  in  the  ninth  sermon,  on  the  Religious  and  Moral  Ends 
isf  Knowledge,  we  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  one  passage:  and 
vrc  submit  it  to  Mr;  A.'s  own  judgment^  whether  it  be  quite  cor- 
rect for  a  Christian  preacher  to  assign  the  world's  applause  as  a 
motive  to  ChrigJ^ian  duty.     (See  p.  181.) 
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he  has  av^ed  uiniself  efTectimlly  of  the  strong  hold  which  con- 
trast has  on  the  attention  of  an  audience,  by  tracing,  in  their 
Cu^se  and  eiiects,  the  good  and  evil  meanings  of  that  pregnant 
expression.  ' 

*•  That  energy  then,  arid  independence  of  thought,  which  the 
Apostle  describes  under  the  name  of  Uberty,  niajf  be  considered  in 
two  views  ;  -and  in  one  or  other  of  these  views,  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed by  every  man  who  exercises  it.  It  is  either  employed  air  a 
tneans,  or  as  an  end:  it  is  either  employed  as  a  means  fop-the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Author  ot*  Nature  bestowed  it,  or  as  an  end 
wliich  man  creates  for  himself,  and  independent  of  the  pur^iose  for 
which  it  was  bestowed.  It  is  in  this  simple  distinction,  1  appre- 
hend, tlrat  we  shall  find  the  answer  to  ail  our  enquiries.^"'    P.  282. 

lie  tlien  sets  forth  the  effects  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  con- 
sidered in  this  double  view ;  and  finishes  with  a  thrilling  appeal 
{o  things  past  and  future  in  supjx^rt  of  his  noble  lesspn ;  oi 
>vhich  we  resret  that  we  can  onlv  afford  room  for  the  la&t  half. 

*'  From  this  prospect  of  the  past,  turn  your  eyes,  my  young 
friends,  to  the  prospect  of  the  future.  There  is  a  voice  at  that 
»]tar,  and  there  is  a  voice  in  the  altar  of  your  own  hearts,  which 
speaks  to  you  of  immortality.  Listen  then,  I  beseech  you,  to  its 
prophetic  declarations,  and  while  you  follow  in  dread  pursuit  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  ask  yourselves,  in  what 
niansions  these  ditferent  char^.cters  ought  now  to  dwell  ?  When 
you  follow  the  path  of  the  fir&t,  of  those  who  have  devoted  here 
Jifl  the  powers  of  understanding  to  the  discovery  or  the  support  of 
those  truths  by  which  God  is  glorified,  and  man  made  wiser  and 
better,  your  imagination  assumes  tlie  confidence  of  taith,  and  you 
see  them  now  the  companions  of  the  just  whose  spirits  are  made 
perfect,  the  associaies  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age,  the 
friends  of  the  ang^Ss  and  archangels,  who  bear  the  errands  of 
mercy  amid  unfm-nibert^  worlds,  and  surrounding  the  throne  ot 
Him,  w^hom,  thrc^^h:  the  veil  of  mortality,  U>ey  dared  to  seek,, 
and  whom  npw  'f   ^  ^-j^Tiot  darkly,  but  as  He  is.' 

*'  If  you  folic /«r  tne  p.  h  of  the  .■Second,  of  those  who  have  pros- 
lituted  the  tio'^it^-'  gifts  of  nature  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  sel- 
fiehness ;  and  who,  in  raisiiig  them-selves  to  the  distinction  of  an 
hour,  have  trampled  upo  *  'I  the  most  sacred  and  generous  truths 
of  their  being,  where  i^sl  V,  my  brethren,  to  which  the  conscience 
of  your  imagination  les^.3,  awd  who  are  the  fit  companions  of  such 
spirits?"     P.  293. 

Another,  and  a  peculiar  excellence  of  this  volume  is,  that  it 
.?o  frequcjitly  ahd  zcalou>j!y  inculcates  the  duty  of  mixing  pietw 
with  the  obRervaiioii  of  nature,  and  the  workings  of  tiie  iunighia- 
tion.     This  was  no  more  than  might  he  expected  fyom  the  au- 
thor 
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fhor  of  the  Essays  on  Taste:  from  one  who  has  s,ho\vn,  with 
such  force  and  feeling,  how  close  the  connection  is  of  poetry 
with  religion,  and  how  little  they  untlerstaiid  material  beauty, 
whose  hearts  are  not  touclied  by  it  with  moral  emulation,  and 
hope,  and  joy.  i\ccordingly,  we  iind  here  a  sermon  on  each  of 
ihe  seasons,  in  which  this  high  doctrine  is  admirably  and  con- 
vincingly exemplified.  It  is  thus  declared  in  the  opening  of  that 
on  Summer. — 

"  There  are  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  lead  us  from 
the  observation  of  the  material  world,  to  the  eontemplation  of  the 
mind  that  formed  it,  and  which,  from  the  spectacle  of  beauty, 
conduct  us  to  Ilirn,  '  who  has  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his 
time.'  There  are  uses  too  of  no  mean  importance  to  happiness, 
to  virtue,  and  to  piety,  which  meditations  of  this  kind  are  fitted 
to  serve ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  young  can  better  learn 
the  sentiments  of  devotion,  or  the  old  preserve  them,  than  in  cul- 
tivating those  habits  of  thought  and  of  observation  which  convert 
nature  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  render  all  its  different  scenes 
expressive  of  the  various  attributes  of  the  Almighty  mind. 

"  Every  age,  in  this  view,  has  felt  the  analogy  which  subsists 
between  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  character  and  duties  of 
men.  There  is,  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  a  kind  of  warning 
voice  which  summons  us  to  thought  and  reflection ;  and  every  sea- 
son, as  it  ariseS;,  speaks  to  us  of  the  analogous  character  which  we 
ought  to  maintain.  From  the  first  openings  of  the  spring,  to  the 
last  desolation  of  winter,  the  days  of  the  year  are  emblematic  of 
the  state  and  of  the  duties  of  man;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  pe- 
riod of  our  journey,  we  can  scarcely  look  up  into  the  Heavens, 
and  mark  the  path  o^  the  sun,  without  feeling  something  either  to 
animate  us  upon  our  course,  or  to  reprove  us  for  our  delay." 
P.  191. 

''■ 
While  we  congratulate  the  public  en  the  favourable  reception 

which  they  have  alieady  given  to  sentiments  and  eloquence  like 

these,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to   repeat  our  conviction,  that 

Mr.  Alison's  is  a  style  dangerous  to  imitate  in  respect  both  of 

taste  and  of  edihcaliou  :     of  taste,  because  at    second-hand    its 

smoothness  would  soon  become  monotony,  its   even   march   as- 

smne  the  appearance  of  stiffness  and  parade,  and  for  its  rich  and 

affecting  imagery  we  should  have  the  fillagree  and  paper  flowers 

of  the  I'Vencli  school :  of  edilicalion,  for  who  is  there  that- could 

join  such  fervour   with  such  colouring,  or  make  such   polished 

sentences   so  natural  and   glowing.''  and  in  llje  vain  effort  to  do 

so,  who  would  not  think  too  much  of  his  art,  and  too  little  of 

liis  duty  r 
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Abt.  Vlir.     Lectures  on  InJJammatiori.     Bi/  John  Thomson^ 

-M.D.F.R.S.  E.    Professor  of  Surgeri/  to  the  Roijnl  College 

of  Surgeons,  and  Regius  Rro/essor  af  Militari/  Sitrgeri/  in  the 

<  Universiti/  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.     f)49  pp.  14s.   Blackwood, 

Edinburgh.     Cad«;;Il  and  Davies,  London.     1813. 

No  class  of  authors  have  been  so  generally  affected  by  the  bad 
taste  of  the  present  age,  as  those  who  have  professionally  written 
upon  medicine  and  surgery.  Instead  of  the  concise  description, 
and  quaint  dogmatism  which  distinguished  tlie  treatises  of 
former  days  upon  these  subjects,  we  are  now  treated  with  long 
rijimarole  sentences,  incumbered  with  words  and  embarrassed  in 
construction,  which  the  author  generally  intends  for  elegance  of 
expression  and  harmony  of  period.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
barbarous  patois  of  unintelligible  Greek,  which  has  been  en- 
-gnifted  upon  our  English  vocabulary  Jias  the  uniform  effect  of 
involving  both  the  author,  and  his  meaning  in  utter  obscurity* 
Why  the  catalogue  of  human  woes  should  be  enveloped  in  a  sort 
of  teclniiral  jargon,  professing  itself  to  be  of  Greek  derivation, 
we  caniot  possibly  conceive,  n(-t  certainly  euphoncs  gratia ;  the 
only  motive  which  we  can  possibly  assign,  is  to  perserve  the  an- 
cient mystery  of  the  science,  and  to  keep  even  from  scholars 
themselves  by  bad  spelling  and  w  orse  pronunciation,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  several  maladies.  For  in  all  the  terms  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  the  titles  of  disease,  we  conceive  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen at  a  far  greater  distance  from  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
than  the  most  ignorant  pupil  in  a  dissecting  room.  The  one 
takes  for  granted  the  propriety  of  the  term,  and  according  to  the 
general  perversion  of  spelling  or  pronunciation,  attaches  by  rote 
the  idea  to  it,  which  he  is  taught  that  it  signifies ;  while  the  former 
is  puzzling  his  brain  for  its  derivation,  application,  or  similarity  to 
some  word  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with. 

From  all  these  objections  however,  we  consider  the  volume 
before  us  as  generally  excepted  :  the  style  is  clear  and  simple,  the 
language  unaffected,  and  the  distribution  of  the  subject,  and  the 
order  of  its  parts  masterly  and  judicious.  It  contains  the  in- 
troductory part  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery,  and  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the 
ground  work  of  future  operations. 

In  his  introduction.   Dr.  Thomson  considers   the  division  of 

,  medicine  into  physic  and  surgery,  and  gives  an  entertaining  and 

-sufficiently  accurate  history  of  its   origin.     The   definition  and 

symptoms  of  intlanmiation  are  next  given  in  their  proper  order  ; 

with  the  causes  predisposing  the  subject  for  its  attack.     He  then 

proceeds  to  consider  the  direct  causes;  which  he  divides  under 

two 
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two  heads,  mechanlciil  ai]d  chemical.  Untler  the  tirst,  are  pnu- 
lueratcd  pressure,  frjctioii,  bruise,  cutting  or  divisiqu  ;  under  tlie 
second,  heat  anc)  cold,  the  active  conceiitrated  acids,  aikahes,ancl 
other  chemical  agents  and  productions.  'Fo  the  class  of  caused 
indirectly  pioducjng  inl|;ijiimation,  are  referred  ajl  those  sub- 
stances, which  taken  into  the  stomach,  produce  inflammatory 
eruptions,  &c.  and  all  those  animal  secretions  and  effluvia  capa- 
|jle  of  producing  upon  the  individual,  or  of  commimicaling  to 
others,  a  peculiar  train  of  disease,  such  as  the  syphilis,  itch,  Slc. 

From  this  review  of  causes.  Dr.  Thomscm  proceeds  to  trace 
the  effect  upon  the  human  frame  ;  and  he  first  considers  the  statp 
of  tlie  blood  vessels  in  mflaujmation.  Upon  this  dark  and  intri- 
rate  subject,  he  speaks  with  much  modesty  and  caution  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  gives  as  full  and  as  clear  au  account  of  the  variyu^ 
hypotheses  of  those  who  have»gone  before  hirii,  as  the  confusioa 
of  terms,  and  the  wrfUigling  of  controversy  will  allow.  To  this 
part  he  suljjoins  some  interesting  experiments  of  hia  own,  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  stimuli  a[)plied  to  bloodvessels. 

Jie  now  enters  upon  the  more  practical  part  of  the  subject, 
and  gives  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  constitutional  ox  fe- 
brile symptoms  which  attend  a  state  of  intlanmuuion  ;  and  of  its 
various  terminations  in  resolution,  effusion,  adhesion,  suppura- 
tion, &c.  Its  progress  and  varieties  jie)^t  attract  his  attention, 
its  distinctions  into  acute  and  chrqujc  ;  of  duration,  and  all  its 
different  modjtications  arising  from  the  state  of  svstem,  or  the  di- 
versities of  texture.  Th^;  different  termiiiations  which  he  hnd 
noticed  above,  are  now  treated  one  by  one  in  regular  prdef.  The 
iirst  poitit  of  his  consideration  are  tl^e  genf^;ral  and  locid  means  of 
procuring  resolution.  I'Voui  this  part  of  the  work  we  shall  ex- 
tiact  the  following  passage  for  the  inforujation  of  our  readeis. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  procure  the  resolution  of  scrophulous 
swellings,  we  piust  attend  to  the  character  j^t"  tlie  inflammation  by 
wliich  they  are  produced,  or  may  be  accompanied.  Th^s,  though 
usually  chropic,  may  in  particular  instances'  po:-;sess  more  or  les^ 
of  an  acute  character,  and  in  this  case  will  require  the  same  an- 
tiphlogistig  regimen  to  be  foUo'.vedj  for  a  time  at  least,  which  is 
proper  in  simple  inflammation.  But  if,  as  usually  happens,  the 
inflammation  from  fhe  first  appears  to  be  of  an  indolent  or  chronic 
character,  sonie  difference  muy  be  required  in  the  kind  iMid  manner 
of  employhig  external  appUcatipn?.  Instead  of  the  cp,|d  solutiori 
of  acetite  of  lead,  we  may  use  a  solution  tepid  or  warm,  to  which 
an  additional  quantity  of  vinegar  hari  been  added,  In  cases  where 
this  solution  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating,  the 
acetite  or  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  water  in  place  of 
the  lead,  and  this  solution  is  applied  cold,  tepid,  or  warm,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  heat  which  exists  in  the  part  tq  which  it 
^  applied,  and  hIso  according  to  the  relief  '.vliich  these  differences 
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of  teraperatu-re  respectively  seem  to  produce.     Sep,  water  and  sor 
lations  of  muriate  of  soda  hace  been  used  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
A    very    popular    application    for    the    discussion    0/1- an    indolent 
ccrijpliulous  swelling,  is  the  brine  of  salt   beef.     This  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  s^Tiecitic  virtues,  though  it  seems  very  quesr 
tjonable  whether  it  possesses  any  which  do  not  arise  from  the  mu- 
riate of  soda  which  it  contains.     In  many  instances  warm  applica- 
ticms  are  found  to  answer  better  than   cold ;  and  these  may  be  ia 
the  form  of  vttpour,  fomentations,    or  poultice.     In  the  intervals 
of  these  applicatiojis,  tlie  part  ought  to   be  kept  warm  with  soft 
-  flannel.      Indeed,   warmth  by  clothivig  is  often   one  of  the  best 
means  of  procuring  the  resolution  of  scrophulous  swellings  which 
we  can  employ,  and  one,  when  the  patient  is  obliged  to  subject 
himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without  which  all  other 
means  of  procuring  resolution  will  very  frequently  fail.     A  cata- 
plasm of  fresh  cow  dung  is  a  very  common  and  popylar  applica- 
tion among  the  poor  of  this  country.     I  have  not  seen,  however, 
any  more  remarliwble  effects  produced  in  the  resolution  of  scrophu- 
lous  swellings  •If'/  its  application  than  from  common  poultices,   into 
the  compoEitio?-  tf  which  a  little  of  the  muriates  of  soda  or  ann 
mouia  had  been  introduced.     But  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
those  to  believe  this,  -ia'.w  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  compo- 
sition which  it  certainly  is  not  in  our  power  to  imitate  by  art. 

"  Friction  is  often  recoromended  as  a  remedy  for  the  discussion 
of  scrophulous  swellings.  If  managed  so  as  to  press  chietiy  or 
onl}'  upon  the  skin,  pefhs^s  the  friction  may  prove  serviceable ; 
but  in  a  great  proportion  ort'tiie  cqses  in  which  I  have  seen  it  em- 
ployed, it  occasioned  an  increaw  of  heat,  p  lin,  and  swelling  in 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  not  unfrequently  seemed  to  induce  sup- 
puration. Friction,  wli^n  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  discussion  of 
:;croplndoas  intlanj'nations,  seems  to  answer  best  in  those  which 
are  fleep  seated,  as  m  the  scrophulous  affections  of  the  joints.  It 
ma}'  he  applied  with  the  hand  alone,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
with  the  fiesh-bruiih.  When  tlic  hand  is  eutployed,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  som^  substance  to  lubricate  the  part  that  is  rubbed.  Warm 
ftimulating /oils  are  often  used  for  this  purpose  with  excellent  effect. 
Friction  wi'/h  coinno/Mi  flour  is  now  tl^e  fashionable  remedy  in  this 
country  fc^  the  cure  ^of , chronic  inflammatioiis,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  while  Sivellings  of  the  joints.  This  mode  of  ap- 
plying friction  has  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  produced  the 
most  beneficial  effects,  though  I  cannot  help  thinking  tlint  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  iit  '- 111^^  found  ultimately  more  ugeful  in  prac- 
tice than  caustics,  rej-5  atf-'i.^'  blislctg,  and  the  juilicious  use  of  the 
common  class  of  rubefacients. 

"  Local  sea-bathing,  both  cold  and  warm,  has  often  appeared  to 
he  of  use  in  procuring  the  resolution  cS  scrophulous  swellings., 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  must  always  be  vuried  according  to 
circirmstances,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  strength 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  effects  which  the  batl^ 
§sems  to  produce.     It  is  a',  all  times  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
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the  effects  immediately  arising  from  the  application  of  salt  water  to 
the  body,  and  tliose  which  arise  from  the  increased  warmth  of 
temperature  in  the  bathing  seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  exei-cise 
which  patients  going  to  sea-bathing  generally  take  in  the  open  air, 
from  the  change  of  situation  and  amusements,  and,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  from  the  more  nourishing  diet  and  exemptionfrom 
labour,  in  which  they  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  during  their 
residence  at  sea-bathing  quarters.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  those 
living  on  the  sea  coast,  who  become  afftrcted  with  scrophula,  would, 
for  similar  reasons,  derive  equal  benefit  by  going  from  the  sea 
coast  to  reside  for  a  time  in  the  interior  of  tlie  country."     P.  201. 

Upon  the  subject  of  adhesion,  Dr.  Thomson  gives  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  its  application  to  llie  cure  of  wounds,  of 
the  means  of  pVociiring  it  in  rases  of  wounds  from  incision,  ami 
of  the  treatment  necessary  during  tlieir  lieajiug;  he  also  adds 
some  admirable  practical  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  opera- 
lion  of  dressing,  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  reconimcnd  to 
every  young  i)ractitioner,  not  only  for  their  surgical  merit,  but  for- 
that  spirit  of  huniaaity  and  feeliug  which  does  credit  to  the  au- 
thor's heart. 

Upon  the  subject  of  suppuration,  we  liavc  a  very  plear  and  sa-» 
tisfactory  account  of  the  lormation  of  abscess,  of  dift'erent  species  • 
•  ;f  pus,  and  their  Separate  qualities,  and  of  the  conslilutioual 
symptoms  attending  suppuration.  The  reader  will  be  pleased 
w  ilh  the  account  ol"  the  rigors  or  sliiverings,  w  hich  too  oftea 
attend  the  unhappy  sutferer. 

"  The  process  of  suppuration,  particularly  when  it  occurs  iu 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  is  often  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  which  indicate  its  existence  in  a  manner  almost 
une([uivocal. 

"  In  the  progress  of  the  fever  accompanying  acute  inflamma- 
tipns,  rigors  or  cold  sliiverings  not  unfrequeutly  take  place,  which 
recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  in  general  followed  by  a  hot 
fit  and  sliglit  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  These  rig'ors,  or 
cold  sliiverings,  in  general  indicate,  when  they  occur  in  the  pro- 
gress of  intjammatory  diseases,  that  pus  either  js  formed,  or  is 
about  to  be  so.  In  inflammation  succeeding  to  injuries  qf  the 
head,  these  rigors  are  often  the  first  constitutional  symptoms  which 
give  alarm  to  the  Avell-informed  practitioner,  for  they  are  generalh--, 
though  perhaps  not  always,  an  indication  that  inflammation  has 
already  made  a  dar<gerous,  if  not  fatal,  progress.  These  rigors 
also  accompany  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  viscera  contained  with- 
in the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly,  and  are  often  the,  first  symp- 
toms which  inform  the  practitioner  that  his  endeavours  to  procure 
resolution  have  not  been  successfuL 

"  Rigors  may  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  progress  of  inflammatory 
([diseases,  as  from  acci^lentai  exposure  to   cold,  which  do  not  arise 
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from  the  formation  of  pus,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  the 
less  alarming,  because  we  are  never  able  to  .say,  in  cases  of  inter- 
ral  inflammation,  to  n'hat  cause,  if  not  to  the  formation  of  pus, 
the  rigors  which  occur  are  to  be  ascribed.  We  are  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  relation  or  coniiectiou  Mliich  subsists  between  the 
formation  of  pus",  and  the  occurrence  of  rigors.  All  we  know, 
and  all  we  shall  probably  ever  know,  M-ith  regard  to  this  point  is, 
that  it  is  a  genera]  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  of  our  constitu- 
tion, that  rigors  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  of  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  intensity,  usually  accompany  the  production  of  pus 
in  all  the  organs  and  regions  in  which  it  is  formed. 

"  Rigors,  Mr.  Hunter  very  justly  remarks,  are  more  commori 
at  the  conmiencement  of  spontaneous  inflammations,  than  in  in- 
flammations which  arise  from  external  injury.  They  seldom  occur 
in  the  suppurations  which  succeed  to  operation.  In  these,  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  febrile  symptoms  suffer  an  abatement,  and  in  many 
instances  disappear, — undergo,  as  it  were,  a  natural  crisis,  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  state  of  suppuration. 

*'  Rigors,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  suppuration, 
for  we  find  them  occurring  in  the  commencement  of  febrile,  as  well 
as  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Thus,  most  fevers,  whether  arising 
from  cold  or  from  contagion,  whether  of  a  continued,  remittent, 
intermittent,  or  eruptive  kind,  are  ushered  in  by  a  cold  fit.  Rigors 
H^so,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  are  often  produced  by  local  ir- 
ritation, in  cases  where  inflannnation  does  not  exist.  This  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  whatever  affects  the  urethra.  The  introduce 
lion  of  a  bougee,  of  a  sound,  or  of  caustic,  into  that  canal  often 
excites  them,  and  in  this  case,  instead  of  being  in  every  instance 
followed  by  a  hot  fit,  they  frequently  terminate  by  vomiting,  or 
end  in  a  cold  clanmiy  sweat,  lligor  is  now  well  known  to  be  a 
symptom  arising  from  the  presence  of  stricture  in  the  urethra.  I 
have  repeatedly  known  the  rigors  which  accompany  stricture  in 
the  urethra  mistaken  for,  and  treated  as  intermittent  fever.  In- 
deed, the  appearances  are  in  many  instances  so  similar,  as  to  ren- 
der this,  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  effect  of  stricture,  a 
very  pardonable  mistake.  This  is  another  proof,  if  any  more  were 
•wanting,  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  often  in  practice  between 
idiopathic  and  symptomatic  fevers.  A  smart  attack  of  rigor  runa 
in  general  through  all  the  stages  of  a  true  intermittent."     P.  3^1  • 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  volume  in  general  is  its  practical 
tendency  ;  and  we  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to  the  aulhor,  for 
the  frequent  and  frank  confessions  of  his  ignorance  upon  those 
dark  and  mysterious  points  of  our  animal  oecononnv,  \\hich  many 
a  medical  writer  wouhi  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  both  from 
hinjself  and  his  reader,  by  involutions  of  language  and  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  frame  an  useless  and  often  an 
extravagant  ihcoryi  or  system  of  i^hsurdity. 
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Ulceration  next  employs  our  author's  attention,  inifler  wliich 
head  lie  coiisiclers  the  ct^ect  of  absorption  in  all  its  varieties — of 
caries  and  necrosis  in  bone — of  the  formation  and  progress  of  gra- 
nulation. 'J'he  section,  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  ulcers  conm 
under  his  consideration,  is  full,  clear  and  satisfactory.  Upon  the 
callous  or  indolent  ulcer  in  the  leg,  Dr.  Thomson  has  quoted  the 
authority,  aud  recomujended  the  practice  of  Mr.  B;iyntOM,  of 
Bristol.  As  we  consider  that  this  gentleman  has  introduced  a 
very  considerable  improvement  into  the  treatment  of  this  sort  of 
ulcer,  we  shall  extract  the  directions  which  he  has  given,  as  we 
conceive  that  they  may  become  of  general  utility  to  all  those,  vho 
^especially  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  aflected  by  a  similar  disease. 

*'  The  parts  should  he  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  sometimes  found 
in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means  of  a  razor,  that 
none  of  the  discharges  by  being  retained,  may  become  acrid  and 
inflame  the  skin,  and  that  the  dressings  may  be  removed  with  eai^e 
at  each  time  of  their  renewal;  wlticii,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
discharges  are  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irritable,  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  which  I 
have,  in  every  instance,  been  only  under  the  necessity  of  pertbrm- 
ing  once  in  that  space  of  time. 

"  The  plaster  should  be  prepared  by  slowly  melting,  in  an  Iron 
ladle,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  litharge-plaster  or  diachylon,  Avhich, 
if  too  brittle  when  cold  to  adhere,  may  be  rendered  adhesive  by 
melting  half  a  drachm  of  resin  with  every  ounce  of  the  plaster; 
when  melted  it  should  be  stirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then 
spread  thinly  upon  slips  of  smooth  porous  calico,  of  a  convenient 
length  and  breadth,  by  sweeping  it  quickly  from  the  end  held  by 
the  left  hand  of  the  person  who  spreads  it  to  the  other,  held 
tirmly  by  another  person,  v.-ith  the  conmion  elastic  spatula  used  by 
apothecaries;  the  uneven  edges  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  pieces 
cut  into  slips  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  that 
%vill,  after  being  passed  round  the  limb,  leave  an  end  of  about  four 
or  live  inches.  The  middle  of  the  piece  so  prepared  is  to  be  ap- 
T)lied  to  the  sound  i>art  of  the  limb  opptiiite  to  the  inferior  part  of 
rhe  ulcer,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaster  may  be  placed 
about  an  inch  belov/  the  lower  edge  of  the  sore,  and  the  ends 
drawn  over  the  ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  extension  as  the  pa- 
tient can  well  bear ;  other  slips  are  to  be  secured  in  the  same  way, 
each  above  and  in  contact  with  the  other,  until  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sore,  and  the  limb,  are  completely  covered  at  least  one  inch 
below,  and  two  or  three  above,  the  diseased  part. 

"  The  whole  of  the  leg  should  then  be  equally  defended  with 
pieces  of  soft  calico,  three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  a  bandage  of 
the  same  about  three  inch.es  in  breadth  and  four  or  five  yards  in 
length,  or  rather  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  limb 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee  should  be  applied,  as  smoothly  as  can  be 
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possibl}'  performed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  much  firmness  as 
can  be  borne  by  tlie  patient,  being  passed  first  round  the  leg  at 
tlie  ankle  joint,  then  as  many  times  round  the  foot  as  M'ill  cover 
find  support  every  part  of  it  except  the  toes,  and  afterwards  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee;  observing  that  each  turn  of  the 
bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as  to  be  about  an 
inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  next  below.  If  the  parts  be 
nmch  inflamed,  or  the  dis-charges  very  profuse,  they  should  be 
well  moistened  and  kept  cool  with  cold  spring  water,  poured  upon 
them  as  often  as  the  beat  may  indicate  to  be  neeessary,  or  perhaps 
at  least  once  every  hour.  The  patient  may  take  what  exercise  he 
pleases,  and  it  will  be  always  found  that  an  alleviation  of  his  pain, 
•and  the  promotion  of  his  cure,  will  follow  as  its  consequence ; 
though,  under  other  modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates 
tjie  pain,  and  prevents  the  cure."     P.  448. 

The  hospital  gangrene  is  now  discussed  with  much  ability  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  his  mode  of  treatment  appear  to  us  unobjection- 
able. From  this  lie  is  led  to  examine  the  subject  of  mortilication 
in  general,  its  symptoms  ami  its  treatment.  His  observations 
upon  the  system  of  amputation,  which  was  by  our  forefathers  con- 
sidered as  the  sme<t  method  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  exceedingly  judicious  and  good, 

"  Amputation  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  which  could  be  employed  to  prevent  the  extension  of  gan- 
grene. This  practice,  however,  has  not  received  the  sanction  of 
experience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  generally  found,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  practised,  in  either  acute  or  chronic  gangrene, 
to  accelerate  much  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  this  way  to 
hasten  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  parts  which  were  divided  in 
amputation,  though  at  a  distance  from  a  spreadhig  gangrene  and 
from  spha'belus,  were  found  speedily  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
the  affection  for  which  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Till,, 
therefore,  the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  and  a  distinctly 
marked  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  sound  parts  takes  place, 
amputation  is,  in  few,  if  in  any  cases  of  mortification,  admissible. 
We  never  know,  previously  to  this,  where  a  gangrene  or  sphacelus 
are  to  stop,  nor  whether  the  powers  of  the  constitution  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  injury  tluit  the  mortification  has  inflicted.  Even 
Vv'lien  the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
best  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse  before  we  operate,  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  time  for  the  constitutional  symptouis  to  abate,  in  other 
instances  to  allow  the  paticnt/s  strength  to  be  recruited  by  nourish- 
ment and  cordials,  and  partly  also  with  a  view  to  learn,  whether 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  indeed  capable  of  so  great  a  fresh 
shock,    as    that   which    amputation   mu$t   necessarily   occasion." 

7'he  volume  concludes  with  two  sections  upon  tiie  effect  of  the 
two  extremes  of  temperature^  buras_,  an*!  froat  bite.     Upon  the 

first 
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first  of  these,  he  introduces  many  practical  and  useful  rules  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  slighter  burns  and  scalds,  which  are 
well  worth  the  attention  not  only  of  the  profes.^ioiial  mau,  but  of 
the  matron  and  mother.  In  severe  burns,  he  appears  generally 
to  recommend  the  usage  of  the  emollient  poultice  ;  lie  also  state.-* 
that  he  has  generally  found  those  burns  slough  and  granulate  in  u 
more  rapid  and  favourable  manner,  to  which  the  connnon  emol- 
lient poultice  applied,  than  in  those  cases,  where  it  has  been 
mixed  with  carron  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar.  When  the 
suppuration  is  .too  copious  he  recommends  of  course  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  use. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume, which  we  must  consider  as  a  most  valuable  one  to  the 
young  practitioner ;  or  even  to  those  who  are  more  experienced 
in  their  profession.  It  is  copious  without  being  diffuse,  and  prac- 
tical vvithout  anility.  We  highly  approve  of  the  candour  whicb 
Dr.  Thomson  shews,  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  others,  atid  in 
giving  free  extracts  from  their  works  whenever  they  illustrate  his 
subject.  The  instruction  and  advantage  of  his  pupils  appear  to 
be  his  principal  aim,  which  is  never  to  be  advanced  by  captions 
objections  or  controversial  cavil.  We  heartily  wish  that  alf  our 
medical  lecturers  would  imitate  our  author  in  this  important  point. 

We  are  aware  that  many  may  differ  both  'u\  opinion  and  prac- 
tice with  Dr.  Thomson  ;  where  however  the  ground-work  is  so 
excellent,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  bring  forward  even  the  few  o!>- 
jections  which  might  be  raised  against  any  particular  part.  It  is 
a  good  text  book,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  so  esteemed  by' 
those,  who  may  reap  mucli  advantage  from  its  study. 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE.         : 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  IX.     A  Sermon  "preached  before  the  Vniversity  of  Cairt'' 
bridge,  on  the '-15th  of  October ,  1814.     By  .Herbert  Man'f, 

■  D.D.  F.R.S.     Is.     Deighton^  Cambridge  ;  and  Hiving! oa^ 
London.      1814. 

-  Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  an  irresistible' 
demand  upon  the  public  attention.  Whilst,  therefore,-  we  are 
preparing  aii  analysis  of  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  difference 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  for  the  .ensuing 
month^  Me  would  not  omit  to  notice  the  sermon  before  us,  as  a 
discourse  admirably  adapted  to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  de- 
livered, and  to  the  occasion  U'hich  gave  it  birth.     Its  lancua^p  n 
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clear  and  energetic  ;  its  principles  firm  and  constltutionifl;  The 
learned  Professor  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  portentous 
events  which  have  overwhelmed  the  world  durjno;  the  lon^c'  and 
ardnuus  reign  of  onr  beloved  Monarch  ;  he  laments  that  visita- 
tion of  Piovidenee  which  prevents  him  from  beholding  those 
glories  which  gild  his  declining  years  ;  he  then  descends  to  the 
pnblic  character  and  principles  which  lie  has  niaintauied 
throngh  many  a  severe  and  painfnl  struggle :  his  firm  and  consti- 
tutional stand  against  the  incroachments  of  Catholic  usurpation 
justly  form  a  leading  feature  in  the  manly  and  judicious  panegy- 
ric of  the  preacher. 

••  During  a  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century  (the  longest  but 
one  in  tlie  annals  of  our  country,  and  the  longest  of  all,  if  we  date 
from  i\\e  personal  exercise  of  legal  power)  the  unvaried  object  of 
his  government  has  been  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Born  in  this 
country,  he  professed  at  tiie  very  opening  of  his  reign,  to  glory  in 
the  name  of  Briton :  and  what  he  then  professed  he  has  exempli- 
fied by  his  uniform  practice.  Unwearied  have  been  his  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State ;  and  with  Un- 
shaken fidelity  he  has  maintained  the  solemn  engagement,  which  as 
^Sovereign  he  had  contracted  with  his  subjects.  The  Protestant 
reformed  religion,  as  by  la«>'  established,  he  has  supported  with 
equal  sincerity  and  firmness.  True  to  the  principles,  which  placed 
hjs  family  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  he  has  never  ceased  to  distin- 
guish between  those,  whose  allegiance  is^cntircy  and  those  whose 
allegiance  is  iynperfcct.  The  mandates  of  di  foreign  power,  ".vhether 
they  concern  our  cniL  or  our  religious  obedience,  are  equally  ob- 
noxious and  disgusting.  They  are  a  yoke,  which  our  fathers  vrere 
unable  to  bear  ;  and  it  will  be  borne  only  by  degenerate  sons.''* 
v.  4. 

The  just  and  equal  toleration  by  which  every  sect  and  deno- 
Tiiination  of  Christians  is  protected  by  the  laws,  which  have  been 
enacted  during  his  ISIajesty's  reign,  is  considered  by  the  preacher 
as  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  rejoice  that  our  Constitution  is 
still  entire,  let  us  not  forget,  that  the  present  reign  is  distinguished 
above  ail  preceding  reigns  by  the  progress  of  religious  tokratio7i. 
Of  the  penal  laws  against  dissentients  from  the  estabhshed  Church, 
which  remained  at  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  there  ii5 
not  one,  which  has  been  left  unrepealed.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  no  less  than  Protestant  Dissenters,  have  obtained 
perfect  liberty  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship.  There 
is  indeed  no  form  of  Christianity,  be  it  what  it  will,  which  is  not' 
protected  by  the  law  of  this  country,  and  protected  equally  with 
that,  which  is  by  law  established."     P.  6, 

The  firmness  of  his  Majesty,  in  resisting  the  abolition  of  the' 
Test  and  Corporation  Aets,   which  we  consider  as  the  very 
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bu1vvarV.3  of  our  civi!  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  leads  the 
.  rotessor  to  consider  tlie  necessity,  and  to  defend  the  justice  of 
a  lest- law,  which  he  accomplishes  with  his  ii^ual  Ibrce  and  pre- 


cibion. 


«  Nor  must  we  forget,  tliat  the  more  zealous  men  are  for  th^ 
propagation  of  opinions,  which  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  greater  is  the  danger  of  their  overturm»ir  the  establish- 
ment.    Where  religious /;ir//^t7r//tr,  as  in  a  neighbouring  nation, 
pervades  the  comnuinity  at  large,  it  is  immnterial  to  inquire    whe- 
ther men  nominall,'  belong  to  this  or  to  that  religious  party  '  In  a 
country,  where  religion  is  no  object  of  real  concern,  men  are  no 
less  on  a  footing  of  religious  equal  iy,  than  if  they  were  positively 
attached  to  the  same  religion.     In  such  a  countrf  therefore  it  is  of 
no  iniportance,  whether  a  minister  of  state  be  called  a  Protestant 
or  a  Fapist.     But  in  this  country,  where  religion  is  holden  in  hi^rh 
estimation,  where  Christianity  is  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  lan'd 
and  the  various  forms,  under  which  it  is  professed,  are  perpetually^ 
clashing  v/ith  that  form,  which  is  by  law  established,  a  religiou\s 
test,  even  for  civil  offices,  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mevitable  consequence  of  an  indiscriminate  admission  to  noli- 
tical  power,  namely  a  general  confederacy  of  the  various  dissen- 
tients against  the  established  Church.     No  infringement  is  thereby- 
intended  on  religious  toleration,  or  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship.     Ihe  mere  abstract  question,  whether  a  religion  be  true,  or 
talse,  tae   State  indeed   does  not  detera.ine  :  but  it  is  so  fa^  con- 
certied  with  religious  opinions,  as  they  affect  the  welfare  of  civil 
society.     And  it  religious  tenets  are  in  themselves  a  test,  either  of 
attachment,  or  of  dislike  to  the  whole  constitution,  they  acquire 
9.  civil  character,  and  become  a  criterion  for  admission  to'c^vi/em- 
pJoyments. 

"  A  distinction  therefore  in  the  choice  of  those,  who  cxe-cise 
the  powers  of  the  State,  and  moreover  a  distinction,  which  is 
founded  on  attachment  to  tlie  Church,  may  be  defended  not  only 
as  expedient,  but  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 
Ihe  toeration,  which  is  sometimes  called  complete,  and  which 
levels  all  religious  distinctions,  would  in  a  short  period  be  no  tolera- 
tion at  all.  Ihe  very  name  of  toleration  implies  establishment.  But 
K  men  of  m-rj/  religious  persuasion  in  this  country  were  alike  ad- 
rniss.bfe  to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  the  present  establishment 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Religious  liberty  therefure  is 
now  enjoyed  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  is  compatible  with  the  gene- 
ral welfare:  and  this  liberty  has  been  obtained  during  the  reijn  of 
his  present  Majesty."     P.  12.  bo 

From  the  parts  which  we  have  already  quoted.  It  will  be  easily 
discovered  that  this  discourse  is,  both  in  thou-ht  and  argument 
tar  superior  to  the  common  run  of  loyal  and  patriotic  effusions- 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  distinction,  wiieu  we  know  that  it 
cowe?  from  the  pea  of  the  Margaret  P^of^sior. 
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so  Gaskins  Sermon  for  the  National  Schools. 

Amt.  X.  y/  Sermon  preachtd  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Christ  at  ]\Lnicheder,Jor  the  Benefit  of  the  'National  Schools. 
Bi/  G.  Gaskiti,  D.D.  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Prumotiitg 
Christian- KnoKkdgc,  S)C.     Riviugtons.      1814. 

The  connection  between  the  National  Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  i^nd  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting 
Ciiristian  Knowledge  is  open  and  avowed  ;  one  end  is  proposed 
for  the  exertions,  one  object  animates  their  labours — the  propa- 
gation of  Christian  principles  and  Christian  Knowledge,  as  it 
beams  forth  in  the  doctrines,  and  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Established  Church.  We  are  not  surprised  tliere- 
fure  to  view  the  exertions  of  the  good  Secretary,  Mho  has  for  so 
sreat  a  number  of  vears  devoted  his  valuable  and  unostentatious  \ 
labours  to  i!ie  transaction  of  the  busniess  of  his  nnportant  ofSce, 
eniployeri  n>  the  service  of  the  National  System  of  Education. 
The  estalihshnient  of  schools,  wherein  the  children  of  the  poor  " 
are  educated  in  the  faith  of  Christianity  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  establishment,  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  is  a  point,  so 
essential  in  a  civil  no  less  than  in  a  religious  light,  that  it  would 
be  an  object  worthy  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to 
effect. 

By  private  hands  however  has  the  goodlv  seed  been  sown,  and 
"Vie  trust  that  it  will  be  nurtured  by  the  same  pious  care,  till  it 
reaches  its  peifect  growth.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Scrujon 
before  us  must  havf  iiad  much  effect  in  promoting  its  sacred  ob- 
ject. The  ancient  mode  of  catechetical  instruction  is  enforced 
with  nnich  piety  and  zeal ;  and  the  woids  of  so  experienced  ti, 
pastor  as  JJr.  Gaskin,  must  have  their  due  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  congregation.  The  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  Catechism  itself  is  seasonably  enlai-ged  upon  ;  and  from 
this  part  of  the  subject  the  pi  eacher  is  led  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  thst  institution  of  which  he  stood  forth  the  advocate. 

"  The  ordinary  description  of  week-day,  or  Sunday,  Charity 
Schools,  in  which  poor-  Children  are  habituated  to  an  attendance 
upon  instruction,  is  well  calculated  to  answer  these  ends,  and  has 
unquestionably  been  productive  of  i'jcalculable  good,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  Children  themselves,  and  of  relief  and  comfort  to 
their  indigent  parents  and  relatives. 

"  By  Oting  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading,  apd  writing,  and 
the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic,  they  are,  so  far,  fitted  for  those 
occupitions  of  life,  to  which,  in  pop  ideas,  and  tradi);g,  districts, 
especidly,  they  are  likely  to  be  destined. 

"But,  the  prime  objects  to  be  had  in  view,   in    the  course  of 
educat  on,  should  ever  be,  an  inuring  them  to  a  regular  attendance  ■ 
on  the  public  Service  of  God,  in  our  apostolic  established  Church,  y 
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!ittcl  a  furnishing  them  with  correct  catechetical  instruction  In  the 
true  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  duties  of  the  christlixn 
life. — Hence,  through  God's  blessin?^,  the  good  to  be  wished  for> 
can  alone  he  expected  ;  and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
good,  the  Inhabitants  df  these  populous  districts  iiave  not  been 
backward,  in  furnishing  their  personal,  and  pecuniary,  aids. 

"  I  might  call  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  of  Europe, 
as  exhibited  to  view,  within  the  period  of  our  remembrance,  and 
remind  you  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  to  extirpate  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  from  the  Earth,  to  unhinge  the  frame  of  Society,  to 
check  the  means  of  grace,  and  suppress  the  hope  of  Glory. 

"  Considerations  tiiese  are,  which  should  animate  us,  with  in- 
creased alacrity,  to  sow  the  good  seed,  to  impress  upon  the  3'outh 
•four  Country,  the  infinite  importance  of  Christ's  religion,  to  the 
present  comfort  of  individuals,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Socie- 
ty, and  to  our  future  well-being,  in  another  and  better  world. 

"  When  Infidelity  is  effecting  mischief,  in  frightful  forms,  let 
faith,  which  worketh  bv  love,  produce  her  proper  Irnits,  and  coutj- 
teract  that  mischief. — Whilst  Atheists,  and  Sceptics,  are  forming 
plans,  to  spread,  far  and  wide,  impiety,  and  a  leavening  disorgani- 
zation, let  Cliristians  do  their  utmost  to  propagate  true  religion,  and 
loyalty — that  religion,  which  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  Saviour— that  loyalty,  which  our  Church  Catechism,  ia 
consonance  with  the  word  of  God,  inculcates. 

*'  And  whilst  Sectaries  of  every  denomination,  who  are  them- 
selves united  together  in  no  one  particular,  hut  that  of  enmity  to  tha 
genuine  principles,  and  platform,  of  our  primirivc  and  apostohc 
Church,  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  alienate  the  rising 
generation  from  the  established  religion,  let  such  as  vvish  well  to  our 
Sion,  equal  them  in  zeal  for  its  prosperity,  and  use  the  best  maans 
in  their,  power  to  guide  our  poor  youth  in  the  way,  wherein  they 
should  yo."     P.  27. 


o 


Our  readers  cannot  fail  of  being  convinced  by  the  pre^ 
ceding  extract  that  these  great  and  important  schools  would  not 
l»ave  found  a  more  pious  or 'hearty  advocate  than  the  worthy  Se- 
cretary who  thus  undertook  tlicir  cause. 


Art.  XT.  Jn  Ks^aj/ on  the  Docirim  of  Jssurance.  Bi/ G. 
lyOylif,  B.D.  Chiistinn  Advorate  in  the  U/nvenifi/  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and  Doms'^tic  ChapUim  to  lih  Grace  the  Jrchbkhop 
of  Canterbury,  8vo.  gCipp.  Uivington  and  Hatch.ird. 
1814. 

The  office  of  Christian  Advocate  iias  grown,  under  the  hands 
of  its  present  p-issessor,  into  a  situation  of  nuich  dignity  an?l  uli- 
portance.  The  power  of  arirunicnt  uhich  Mr.  D'Oyly  Iws 
shewn  in  confounding  the  wretched  Sophistries  of  pert  and  perti- 
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nacious  infidelity,  has  done  credit  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  th? 
office  which  he  holds.  The  present  publication  also  comes  froir 
his  pen  as  Christian  Advocate,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  an- 
swer the  cavils  of  the  infidel,,  but  to  confute  the  errors  of  the 
enthusiast. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance,  or  an  inward  and  sensible  feeling  of 
acceptance  with  God,  is  the  great  engine  of  fanaticism  from  its 
highest  to  its  lowest  degree.  Its  nature  and  tendency  is  thus 
ably  described. 

*'  For  this  opinion,' — besides  the  tendency  which  it  must  ever 
have  to  make  men  rather  watch  the  state  of  their  feelings,  than  at- 
tend to  the  quality  of  their  actions  ;  rather  wait  in  passive  supineness 
for  perceptible  notices  and  impressions  to  be  made  on  their  minds, 
than  employ  themselves  actively  and  steadily  in  the  discharge  of 
their  practical  duties — cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  de- 
sponding apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  of  much  arrogant  presump- 
tion on  the  other.  Those  Christians,  whose  temper  is  of  a  less  ar- 
dent and  presumptuous  cast,  conscious  that  they  feel  no  assurance 
of  their  salvation  which  yet  they  are  persuaded,  if  they  were  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  they  would  feel,  must  naturally  be  weighed  down 
with  the  heaviest  gloom  and  alarm  respecting  their  spiritual  state ; 
while  others,  of  a  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  turn,  working  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  really  feel  this  assurance,  will  too 
easily  be  filled  with  spiritual  arrogance  and  presumption,  and  se-- 
duced  into  the  most  dangerous  of  all  states,  a  state  of  false  security 
respecting  their  prospects  of  final  salvation."     P.  2. 

Mr.  D'0}ly  next  considers  the  two  foundations  upon  which  v 
is  generally  maintained — the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  many  devout  Christians  ;  though  as  he  ob- 
serves,  the  first  ground  is  comparatively  neglected;  the  Scripture 
being  generally  brought  to  confirm  the  feehng,  and  not  the  feel- 
ing to  fulfil  the  Scripture. 

Mr.  D.  first  brings  forward  those  passages  in  Scripture  which 
appear  so  strongly  to  reprobate  that  temper  of  mind  which  the 
doctrine  of  assurance  must  inevitable  produce,  and  fairly  con- 
cludes that  the  general  purport  of  Scripture  is  strong  and  decisive: 
against  it.  He  secondly  adverts  to  those  texts,  from  which  it  hai- 
sometimes  been  supported. 

"  And  amongst  the  foremost  texts  of  this  description  toast  b:f 
reckoned  the  words  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  P.omans  *  :  *  The 
Spirit  k:elf  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  childroi 
of  God.'  This  sentence  has  often  been  taken  separately  from  its 
context,  and  alleged  as  an  undoubted  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit 


*  Ch.  viii.  16. 
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t>ears  a  clear  and  perceptible  testimony  in  the  minds  of  individual 
Christians,  that  they  are  the  chosen  and  adopted  sons  of  God.     But 
a  very  slight  consideration  of  this  text,  when  viewed  as  it  stands  ia 
the  writing  of  the  Apostle,  will  prove  to  us  that  its  real  meaning  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  stated.     The  Apostle,  in 
this  part  of  his  epistle,  is  exhorting  the  Christians  whom  he  address- 
'ed,  to   bring  forth  the  genuine  fruits  of  their  faith,  by  living,  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.     In  the  preceding  verse  he  had 
said,  'Ye'  who  are  Christians,  'have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,*  ye  are  not  subject  to  the  slavish  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  to  the  consequences  of  that  wrath,  as  were  the 
Jews  under  their  dispensation,  but  *  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father ;'  that  is,  ye  are  inspired 
by  the  Gospel  with  those  lively  hopes,  and  tmcouragements,  which 
enable  you  to  apply  to  God,  (.is  a  kind  and  merciful  Father.     He 
then  adds,  in   the  two  following  verses,  '  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  tli»at  v/e  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  chil- 
dren,, then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  Vvith  Christ ;  if  so  be  , 
that  we. suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.' 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whose  gifts  and 
graces  we  Christians  experience,  confirms  the  testimony  of  our  hearts 
and  consciences  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and,  if  children, 
then  heirs,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be,  (or  upon  this  condi- 
tion,)." tliat,  like  our  Redeemer,  v,e  pay  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the 
will  of  our   Heavenly  Father,   in  bearing  patiently  the   sufferings 
\vhlch  may  befal  us  in  the  cause  of  righteousncsss  ;  for  then,  and 
only  then,  we  shall  be  glorified  together  with  Christ.  Thus  then  is  it 
very  clear  that  this  text  bears  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  the 
assurance   of  individual  Christians  respecting  their  own  particular 
salvation.     It  solely  and  entirely  refers  to  the  general  assurance 
which   all   Christians  have,  an  assurance  built  in  their  hearts  and 
consciences  by  faith  in  the  promises  and  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  coalirmed  by  the  encouraging  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that,  if  they  perform  the  duties  which  their  religion  requires, 
they  will  be  received  as  the  adopted  sons  of  God,   and  rewarded 
with    admission  into  that  glorious  inheritance  which  He  has  pro- 
mised to  his  obedient  servants."    P.  7. 

Every  olher  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  which  has  been  wrested  by 
the  outrageous  zeal  of  fanaticism,  into  a  support  of  this  doctrine, 
is  separately  considered ;  and  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  D'Oyly  has 
most  successfully  proved  Irom  the  common  laws  of  interpretation, 
and  the  full  and  fair  consideration  of  the  context,  that  in  every 
instance  they  have  been  iguorantly  misapplied,  or  wilfidly  per- 
verted. This  survey  of  the  context  is  universally  avoided  by  all 
the  disciples  of  enthusiasm,  to  whom  the  rules  of  reason  and  the 
laws  of  interpretation,  are  bcggar/i/  elements,  to  whose  ardour  the 
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raj'id  quotation  of  hisulated  texts  is  i\\r  more  congenial  thar*  « 
dull  and  tedious  consideration  of  a  long  chapter. 

Mr.  I>.  proceeds  to  argue,  iliat  llu;  great  Apostle  himself,  h\- 
spired  as  he  was,  and  full  of  God,  felt  jiot  the  cousc:ous  exulta- 
tion, arisiiig  from  his  assnrance  that  there,  was  laid  ui)  tor  hinj  a 

■  crown  of  righteousness,  till  the  express  revelation  of  his  ap- 
proaching martyrdom.     This  he  deduces  from  these  and  similar 

.  expressions  ;  *'  1  pre^s  tOM  ard  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  liigh 
^•ailing  of  God,"  in  a  former  part  of  the  name  chapter  ha\ing  also 
said,  "  not  as  though  1  had  already  atlamed,  either  were  made 
already  perfect/'  and  again,  from  what  is  stdl  stronger,  '  1  keep 
my  body  under;  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  ....  I  myseli 
should  be  a  cast  away." 

From  the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  attention  is  now  directed 
to  the  testimony  ®f  individisals  respecting  their  private  feelings  ; 

■  the  truth  and  reality  of  which  may  be  doubted  upon  the  follow- 
ing grounds. 

*•  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fiict  no  less  confirmed  by  general 
experience,  than  siuguhir  in  its  nature,,  that  the  feelings  of  men  ia 
genera),  and  especially  of  those  whose  temperament  is  warm  and 
enthusirtstic,  are  extreme!}'  delusive,  and  can  never  be  trusted  so 
as  to  afford  a  proof  of  any  position  or  opinion  which  the  individual 
maintains.  Let  a  person  of  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  once  be- 
come convinced  that  he  ought,  under  particular  circtmistances,  to 
exoerience  some  particular  feelings,  and  he  will  soon  work  himself 
into  the  conviction  that  he  actually  docs  experience  them.  As  a 
full  and  sufiicient  proof  of  this,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  tliere 
has  scarcely  ever  existed  an  enthusiast  of  any  description,  whose 
feelings  have  not  been  very  soon  enlisted  in  the  support  of  his 
opinions,  and  who  has  not  supposed  himself  to  experience  a  posi- 
tive assurance  of  those  truths  of  which  he  vras  before  convinced. 
Thus  tlien,  in  every  such  case,  when  an  individual  professes  to  feel 
internal  notices  and  impressions,  we  may  be  fully-  convinced  that  he 
hrnself  is  firsnly  persuaded  he  ought  to  feci  them  ;  but,  as  long  as 
tlie  supposed  dictate  of  his  foehngs  remains  unsupported  by  some 
external  test,  no  weight  whatever  will  be  attached  by  any  reflecting 
person  to  the  proof  \^hich  they  afford. 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  believ- 
in<*,  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Christians,  perceptible  notices  are 
never  impressed  upon  their  nnnds,  by  the  Holy  Spuit  of  God.  Thi^ 
Spirit  exercises  its  sacred  innuence,  by  suggesting  emotions,  incli- 
nations, and  affections,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  na- 
tural operations  and  movements  of  the  human  mind.  That  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  are  bestowed  on  Christians  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  deserved,  is  most  sound  and  scriptural  doctrine.  We  have 
genera!  grounds  for  referring  to  its  co-operation  all  our  better  emo-. 
tions,  all  our  purer  inclinations.     J3ut  still  no  ordinary  Christian  is 

authorized 
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authorl<:e(I  by  Scripture  to  refer  this  or  that  particular  feeling  of  his 
mind,  decidedly  and  unequivocally,  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tiius  then 
no  one  can  be  positively  certain  that  he  receives  a  partiL'ular  im- 
pression of  the  assurance  of  his  salvation  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
he  cannot  be  certain  that  he  does  not  mistake  for  such  an  impres. 
sion  the  suggestion  of  his  0',vn  too  presumptuous  and  confident 
feelings. 

"  In  the  third  place,  if  it  were  true  that  such  assurance  of  salva- 
tion is  ever  felt  by  perfect  and  regenerate  Christians,  it  would  be 
felt,  not  partially  and  by  a  icw^,  but  generally  Ijy  all,  who  have  at- 
tained to  such  triuujph  in  their  spiritual  warfare.  It  would  ill  ac- 
cord with  the  equal  dealings  of  God,  to  grant  this  assurance  to  some 
Christians,  v/hile  he  witliheld  it  from  others  in  the  same  spiritual 
state.  Now  there  are,  and  have  been,  undoubtedly,  a  very  large, 
number  of  Christians,  the  most  sincere,  the  most  holy,  the  most  de- 
vout ;  Christians,  who,  as  far  as  outward  ai)pearances  could  shew,, 
have  approached  as  near  to  heavenly  peru'ction  as  luiaian  iuiirniity 
can  permit;  and  yet  who  have  not  made  the  slightest  pretension  to 
any  such  feeling  of  the  assurance  of  their  salvation.  All  holy 
Christians,  indeed,  have  exi)ressed  a  firm  and  religious  trust  in  the 
atoning  merits  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour;  have  been,  animated  by 
an  ardent  and  swelling  hope  of  better  things  to  come;  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  Holy  Spirit  those  blessed  gifts  of  calm  composure  and 
inward  peace,  which  are  the  richest  meed  of  holiness  here  below  ; 
but  they  have  cxpresseil  nothing  whatever  respecting  a  notice 
•written  as  it  were  ontlieir  hearts,  an  assuritnce  sensibly  impressed 
on  their  feelings,  oftlieir  salvation  being  secured.  If  then  any  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  those  Christiaiis,  wh.o 
have  alleged  themselves  to  have  felt  these  assurances,  a  fully  cou:i- 
teracting  argument  must  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  nuuibcr- 
less  other  holy  persons,  who  have  never  felt  them,  and  v>ho,  we 
cannot  doubt,  would  have  been  favoured  with  them  if  it  were  ever 
consistent  with  the  divine  plans  to  afford  thein.''     P.  20, 

If  the  glooni  or  the  fi  enzy  of  enthusiasm  coukl,  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval, be  leasoneii  into  euuvictiuii,  we  know  of  no  publication 
iroui  v\hlcli  so  blessed  au  efi'ect  might  be  expecteil  as  from  the 
essay  now  before  us.  The  full,  clear  and  most  satisfactory  State, 
nieut  of  the  faliacy  and  absurdity  of  s  ch  prttendir^d  calls  and  ' 
emotions  which  we  have  lints  extracted  at  large,  may  perhaps 
liave  its  desired  etltct,  should  it  meet  the  eye  of  one  upon  uhoiu 
the  emissaries  of  the  fanaUcal  Durtv  are  iu.st  commencing  their  in- 
sidious  experiments.  If  m  such  instance  lluit  peace  of  mind,  which 
it  is  their  first  efilort  to  dissipate  and  to  destroy,  should  be  again 
restored^  the  labours  of  the  Chiistian  xidyucate  wiU  not  have 
been  expended  in  vain. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  tliat  this  short  l)nt  most  aliie  and  con'» 
vincing  essay  may  meet  with  an  extended  circulaiion,  as  in  these 
days  it  may  be  prodiictive  of  much  utiliiVj  and  may  be  tlie  msiru- 

tueut 
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merit  of  saving  many  a  wavering  and  imsettlerl  soul  from  gloo!]>^ 
and  the  honors  of  icligious  nietanth!)ly  and  despair.  We  have 
for  this  reason  been  prodigal  in  our  extracts,  nor  can  we  conchide 
without  presenting  to  our  reader  the  coueiuding  paragiaph,  to 
■which  a  glow  of  manly  eloquence,  and  a  fervency  of  Scriptural 
hope,  iinparts  at  once  ornament  and  strength. 

"  Rut,  Avhilc  we  thus  believe,  on  grounds  apparently  the  most 
solid,  that  the  expevtation  of  a  distinct  and  perceptible  assurance  in 
the  minds  of  individuals  of  their  own  salvation  is  an  error  no  less 
imscrlptural  and  unsound  in  its  foundation  than  pernicious  in  its 
obvious  consequences  ;  still  ther^  is  an  assurance  of  another  de- 
scription whicli  every  faithful  Christian  may  reasonably  hope  to  ex- 
perience ;  still  there  is  another  sense,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  "  bear  witness  with  the  spirits  of  good  Christians,  that  they 
are  the  children  of  God."  This  Holy  Spirit  does  exercise  its 
availing  influence  in  giving  strength  to  their  faith,  warmth  to  their 
devotion,  and  extension  to  their  hopes.  It  does  enable  them  so  to 
persevere  v.ith  steadiness  in  their  spiritual  course,  so  to  produce  the 
genuine  fruits  of  true  holiness,  so  to  exhibit  the  fiiirest  graces  of 
the  Christian  character,  as  to  obtain  in  this  life  a  happy  foretaste 
of  those  joys  \vhich  are  the  promised  recompence  of  sincere  obe- 
dience. The  Holy  Spirit  does  impart  to  the  faithful  Christian  that 
steady  assurance  of  a  rich  and  animating  hope  which  is  built  on  a 
true  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  on  a  consciousness  of  sincere 
endeavours  to  obey  His  commands, — that  assurance,  which,  instead 
of  generating'  careless  indifference,  or  slumbering  inattention,  or 
self-sufficient  arrogance,  urges  bj'  the  nioat  operative  of  all  motives 
towards  encrcasiisg  endeavours  after  holiness,  encreasing  watchful- 
ness against  temptations,  encreasing  piety  towards  God:  which, 
presenting  to  his  view,  as  he  advances  towards  the  goal  of  life,  a 
nearer  and  more  certain  prospect  of  "  the  prize  of  his  high  calling,'* 
enables  him^  to  dart  forward  a  glance  of  joyful  anticipation  towards 
the  bright  scenes  of  futurity,  and  to  meet,  at  the  last,  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution,  in  the  v/ell-grounded  trust  of  receiving  '*  a  crown 
of  righteousness,"  vvitli  the  saints  that  are  made  perfect  in  heaven,'? 
P.  25. 


Art.  Xir.  Case  of  the  Trust  Governors  of  the  Free  Chapel  of 
St.  James  at  Brighlheimstone,  prepared  bi/  Desire  ofihe  liight 
Rev.  the  Lord  B'nhop  ofCldehesierfor  the  Opinion  of  Coun- 
cil ;  together  ■ailli  the  Correspondence  zehich-  has  passed  her 
tzcecn  the  Bishop  and  the  Trust  Governors  :  to  ichich  are 
added  the  suhseijuent  Letters,  including  the  Proposals  latelj/ 
made  to  the  Ficar  on  the  Part  of  the  Governors.  2d  Edition. 
Is.  6d.     Ruddockj  Brighton.     Hatchard.  liOndon. 

This  pamphlet,  which  we  have  too  long  neglected  to  notice, 
is  a  very  curious  and  by  no  lucans  an  uuimpoi  taut  document.  Its 

claim 
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'dalin  to  public  attention,  however,  is  not  any  intrinsic  merit 
which  it  possesses,  but  the  undesigned  exposure  which  it  makes 
of  one  oftlie  many  innovating  experiments  upon  our  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  for  wiiicii  the  times  are  remarkable,  and  which,  with 
whatever  design  they  are  so  zealously  prosecuted,  have  evidently 
no  other  tendency  than  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  regular 
Chtrgy,  and  to  reduce  the  religion  of  the  country  a  second  time 
under  puritanical  domination. 

It  is  one  of  the  wise  provisions  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Law,  that 
no  appointment  to  any  ministerial  office  in  a  parish  can  take  effect, 
till  the  incumbent's  approbation  of  the  Clergyman  nominated  has 
been  signified  to  the  liisiiop,  and  the  Bishop's  licence  has  also  been 
obtained.  As  the  platform  of  Church  Discipline  was  originally 
laid,  the  exercise  of  this  right  excited  no  opposition  ;  for  there 
being  in  each  parish  only  one  place  of  religious  assembly,  the  no- 
mination and  the  approval  of  any  person  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacred  services,  were  one  act  of  the  incumbent  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  indi\idual ;  and  all  clashing  of 
interests  and  inclinations  between  the  pastor  and  either  his  own 
f)eo4)le  or  aliens  upon  this  subject  was  prevented. 

Accumulated  population  having  produced  in  many  parishes  an 
excess  of  inhabitants,  far  beyond  what  the  Church  could  contain, 
,and  no  measures  having  been  taken  to  remedy  by  public  authority 
■Jhe  growing  disproportion,  private  individuals,  in  some  instances 
;from  motives  of  genuine  piety,  but,  in  many  more,  either  as  a 
speculation  of  proht,  or  as  a  speculation  of  infiuence,  have  erect- 
ed an  anomalous  description  of  edifices  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship  as  suj>plementary  to  Parish  Clmrches  ;  and  thus  has  a  mis- 
chievous division  of  t-lie  originally  identified  rights  of  nomination, 
;jnd  approval  of  subordinate  parochial  Ministers  been  created ; 
for  with   much  speciousness  has  the  choice  of  the  officiating 
Clergyman  been  claimed  by  those  at  wliose  cost  the  accommoda- 
tions in  question  have  been  prepared  ;  and  so  urgent  in  most  in- 
stances has  been  the  necessity  which  they  were  destined  to  re- 
lieve, that  the  patronage  contended  for  has  been  gladly  conceded, 
subject  however  to  the  incundjent's  approval  of  the  nominee ; 
without  the  reservation  of  which  piivilege  he  could  not  discharge 
himself  of  the  responsibility  which  he  contracts  at  institution,  nor 
could  those  indispensible  requisites  to  edification,  parochial  unity 
and  uniformity,  be  preserved ;  especially  under  such  circumstances 
with  reference  to  religion  as  exist  at  present,  when  that  Jesuitical 
device,  which  St.  Paul  rebukes  in  the  Galatians,  so  much  prevails 
amongst  us — the  preaching  "  another  gospel  which  is  not  another" 
— a  gospel  in  which  there  is  suflicient  of  diversity  from  the  na- 
tional faith  to  form  the  shibboleth  of  a  party  ;  and  yet  sufficient  of 
identity  with  it,  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  bring  home  to  false 
brethren  the  precise  points  of  their  disagreement. 

But 
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But  the  acquisition  of  power  too  frequently  produces  rapacity 
for  more,  and  concession  invites  encroaclinient.  Such  has  bLCu 
the  result  in  th.e  present  case  ;  a  sort  of  prescription  is  now  as- 
sumed by  ihe  proprietors  of  Chapels  of  ease,  to  non)inate  for  the 
incumbent  the  additional  Curate,  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
(erection,  he  requires;  and  his  cheerful  acquiescence  in  this  as- 
i^umplion,  in  consideration  of  the  new  facilities  aftordcd  him,  by 
the  paities  making  it,  for  di-<charjiin^-  his  paaloral  tbligations, 
pnly  encourages  the  further  attempt  to  debar  him  the  exercise  of 
any  coulroul  over  the  nomination,  and  thus  to  erect  within  his 
cure  a  spiritual  po\\er  independunt  of  his  own — a  power  which 
instead  of  cordially  co-operating  witli  hiui,  in  the  maintenance 
"  of  qujetness,  peace  ami  love"  aixsongst  those  committed  to  their 
common  charge,  will  too  probably  become  his  competitor  for 
popular  favour^  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  vain-glorious  en- 
terpiize,  dissever  the  affections  of  a  previously  united  neighbour- 
hood, and  involve  it  in  all  the  evils  of  animosity  and  distraction. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  exhibits  all  this  to  the  very  life.  It  is 
the  detail  of  an  attempt,  persisted  in  with  the  most  tlotermined 
perseveriiiice  for  near  a  year  and  a  half,  to  establi:-;h  a  JMr.  Marsh 
iis  ofliciatnig  iNJinisler  ol  a  free  chapel  at  Brighton,  in  opposition 
to  the  Vicar's  negative  upon  his  nomination,  given  in  consequence 
of  an  enquiry  into  his  religious  opinions  insiituted  by  the  com- 
liiand  of  the  Bi'shop.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  the  defciid- 
liUt's  statemciit  of  ii!3  own  case  :  for  it  is  edited  by  Sir  Thomas 
liernard,  the  chief  ageiit  in  the  enterprise,  who  declares  it  (p.  4i.) 
|o  be  printed  "  as  a  corrective  of  the  many  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentiitions  v\luch  had  been  circulated"  of  the  whole  transaction; 
the  Vicar  at  the  same  time  (p.  4;j,  note)  in  very  decided  terms  im- 
peaching its  fidelity, 

'i'he  case,  w.ith  the  narrative  of  which  the  pamphlet  commences, 
is  biie'ly  this.  I:i,r  1'homa.s  iiernard  being  made  acquainted, 
din-ing  (us  leiuporary  residence  at  Biighton,  in  July,  18l'2,  with 
the  circuuistauces  of  a  Chapel,  undertaken  by  jjidjlic  subscription^^ 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  providing  gratuitously  for  the  poor  the 
rneans  of  divide  \vorsliip,  but  left  in  an  unfinished  state  from  '4 
failure  ol  the  resources  necessary  to  the  cairying  on  the  building, 
engages,in  concert  with  four  other  persons,  to  furnish  the  money  , 
necessary  for  conipleating  it,  on  condition  that  the  uorninatioii 
should  be  vested  in  th^>m  till  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is 
brought  aboiit,  \vhilst  these  arrangements  are  in  agitatiou,  that 
jMr.  Marsh  is  very  strongly  reconmiendcd  to  the  bishop  by  a 
Judy,  a  common  friend  of  both,  as  a  Clergyman  every  v\a.y  qnali- 
fitd  to  rill  with  advantage  the  office  of  Minister.  The  Bishop, 
connnuuicates  the  recounnendation  to  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  ac- 
cmnpaniecl  with  an  offer  of  his  services  lo  procure  Mr.  M.'s  tes- 
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timonium,  should  he  upon  enquiry  meet  the  trustee's  approba- 
tion. En«[uiry  is  niarle,  a  result,  stated  by  Sir  T.  1>.  to  be 
"  satisfactory  in  all  respects,"  is  obtained  :  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  is  sigiiitied  to  the  Bishop,  and  as  soon  as  iMr.  iNI.'s  testi- 
monium, duly  signed  and  countei signed,  is  procured,  his  unarui- 
mous  election  takes  place.  A  month  however  does  not  elapse 
before  the  Bishop  receives  some  information  of  Mr.  ]M.'s  *'  re- 
lijrious  tenets,"  which  induces  him  to  write  "  in  considerable 
alarm"  to  the  Vicar,  couananding  him  to  make  every  possibh;  m- 
quiry  into  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  in  case  of  existing  doubts, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  appointment.  The  \  icar  puts  his  ne- 
gative upon  it  witiiin  a  few  days  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
bishop's  comnuuiication,  shifting  from  himself  upon  the  Bishop 
all  the  odium  of  the  refusal.  Sir  T.  B.  upon  this  seeks  and  ob- 
tains a  personal  interview  with  the  Bishop,  and  contrives  to  allay 
his  fears  ;  but  is  not  so  successful  with  the  Vicar  ;  he  perseveres 
however  in  his  purpose  of  fixing  Mr.  jNI.  in  the  Chapel  as  its  olii- 
ciating  Minister,  in  defiance  of  the  Vicar;  and  his  first  letter,  in  a 
long  correspondence  which  ensues  between  the  Bijliop  and  him- 
self, closes  with  this  insulting  avowal  of  his  resolution. 

<*  Our  Chapel  is  no>v  quite  ready,  and  tlie  inhabitant?  are  so  anxi- 
ous for  its  opening,  that  we  think  we  should  not  be  justified  in  de- 
ferring the  good  work.  We  therefore  give  in  to-morrovv's  Brigliton 
Herald  the  enclosed  notice  for  its  opening  on  Sunday  next;  trusting 
that  Sunday  fortnight  may  suit  your  Lordship  to  favour  us  witii  a 
sermon.  I  l)ave  no  doubt  of  all  objections  speedily  vanishing,  and 
of  a  permanent  blessing  attending  this  institution."     P.  IS. 

To  this  letter,  which  the  Bishop  receives  only  the  day  before 
t<ie  outrage  against  his  authority  was  to  be  committed,  he  replies 
by  expressing  much  concern  that  such  a  measure  should  be  in- 
►tended  "  without  either  the  Ordinary's  licer»ce  or  the  incumbent's 
consent:" and  '^  extreine  surprise,  that  in  that  anomalous  state  of 
a  place  of  divine  worship,  professed  to  be  on  llie  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  lie  should  be  desired  to  give  his  sanction 
thereto,  by  preachmg  ut  a  Chapel,  where  an  unlicenced  Minister, 
violating  the  canon  lie  had  engaged  to  observe,  had  presumed  to 
pfficiate,'"  p.  20.  and  by  this  temperate  rebuke  provokes  the  fol- 
lowing rejoinder  from  Sir  T.  B. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  been  so  kind  and  liberal  throughout,  that  a 
few  words  (which  n^ight,  perhaps,  be  better  addressed  to  the  ob- 
structors tlian  to  the  proraoters  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  poor) 
do  not  shake  even  for  a  moment  the  sincere  respect  and  regard 
which  I  feel  for  your  Lordahip."     P.  21. 

Our  readers  from  thi§  specimen  may  form  a  pretty  accurate 
jijdgraeut  of  both  parts  of  Ihiy  correspondence — of  the  overbear- 
ing 
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ing  spirit  with  which  the  assault  is  carried  on,  and  of  the  temper 
and  lirmness  with  which  it  is  sustaisied  by  the  Bishop.  We  deem 
it  therefore  sufficient  to  state  that  it  extends  to  twenty-nine  let- 
ters ;  sixteen  of  which  are  from  Sir  T.  B.  the  drift  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  being  to  weary  out  the  Bishop  into  the  li- 
cencing Mr.  Marsh  to  the  Free  Chapel  at  Brighton  \vithout  the 
Vicar's  consent,  and  thus  as  the  Bishop  dislinclly  tells  his  corres- 
pondent, p.  32,  "  to  involve  him  in  a  dispute  with  one  of  his  Be- 
neficiaries, on  a  point  of  such  acknowledged  iiotoriety  that  if  he 
\vere  to  act  in  the  manner  required,  he  nmst  expose  and  proclaim 
Iiis  own  ignorance,  temerity,  and  injustice.'' — No  small  degree  of 
credit  is  indeed  due  to  his  Lordship,  especiallj;  considering  his 
declining  years  and  bodily  inlirmities,  for  jlie  steadiness  with 
which,  whilst  endeavouring  to  concihate,  he  resists  the  course  of 
argument  employed  to  subdue  his  resolution  :  for  reproaches,  in- 
sinuations, misconstructions  and  menaces,  frequently  occur. 

The  pamphlet  does  not  bring  the  contest  to  its  termination. 
We  learn  indeed  from  it,  that  a  suit  was  insiiluted  by  the  Vicar  iu 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  against  Mr.  Marsh,  and  we  observe  the 
Editor  cheering  himself  (p.  52.)  with  the  good  auguries  of  all  he 
meets  with  as  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  cause  which  he  es- 
pouses. We  are  enabled  however  to  supply  this  defect  in  the 
aaarrative  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  Church  unity  we  gladly  record  the 
issue,  that  the  good  auguries  so  confidently  boasted  of,  soon  as- 
sumed an  aspect  so  compieatly  discouraging,  that  the  defendant 
gladly  availed  himself  of  tb.eVicar'sdisposition  to  stay  proceedings, 
on  condition  that  he  should  retire  from  the  Chapel  and  pay  the 
costs. — But  though  Sir  T.  B.  was  over-sanguine  in  this  particu- 
lar, in  two  other  particulars  his  predictions  appear  to  have  been 
verified,  for  at  p.  35.  he  threatens  the  Bishop  that  "  the  Free 
Chapel,  if  once  shut  up  by  his  orders,  will  most  probably  never 
be  opened  again  for  the  Church  of  England,"  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  assign  the  cause,  or  even  surmising  any  thing  so  re- 
proachful to  an  Ecclesiastical  Dignitary,  as  that  he  had  any  hand 
in  producing  it,  we  merely  state  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  com- 
n:encement  of  the  present  year,  it  had  remained  closed  from  the 
period  of  Mr.  M.'s  departure.  Again,  p.  53.  signifying  to  the 
Bishop  his  gracious  disposition  under  specified  circumstances, 
*'  to  let  Mr.  Marsh  resign,"  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
confidence  that  he  ha.s  "  interest  elsewhere  to  obtain  for  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Marsh  a  better  thing  than  tiie  Free  Chapel,"  and 
accordingly  within  a  short  time  after  his  retirement  from  Brigh- 
ton, the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  he  is  openly  patronised  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  self-designated  Evangelical,  is  presented  by 
them  to  a  living  at  Colchej'ter,  one  of  the  pieces  of  preferment  of 

which 
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»v!iich  they  have  the  disposal,  and  is  become  a  travelling  orator, 
conspicuous  at  Auxiliary  Meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  entered  more  at  length  into  the  examination  of  this 
pamphlet,  because  a  precedent  adduced  in  it,  gives  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  this  attempt  of  certain  laymen  to  overbear  incum- 
beuiii  from  tlie  exercise  of  a  right  most  essential  to  the  protiiable 
dischaigo  of  their  pastoral  labours,  and  to  obtain  the  absolute 
controiil  over  the  appointment  of  Chapel  Preachers  is  systematic; 
for,  to  reconcile  the  Bishop  to  the  unwarrantable  step  which  had 
been  taken  of  opening  ^le  Chapel  at  Brighton,  in  contempt  of  the 
inhil)ition  of  the  Vicar,  he  is  reminded,  p.  21,  of  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding in  his  own  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  year  1800,  when 
*'  an  nnlicenced  and  uncojisecrated  chapel"  was  opened  '^  with- 
out his  concurrence,"  and  a  sort  of  constraint  was  laid  upon  him, 
to  wave  his  right  of  interference  in  the  appointment  of  the  Cler- 
gyman, by  em  intimation  tluU  if  he  attempted  it,  "  it  might  have 
the  etfect  of  shutting  of  it  up,"  "and  of  depriving  the  most  ignorant 
and  degraded  part  of  the  population  of  his  parish,  of  the  benefit 
intended  for  them. 

This  method  of  rendering  odious  the  exercise  of  a  ri^ht,  Itidis- 
pensible  to  the  preservation  of  parochial  unity,  by  threatening  the 
jncuuibent  with  closing  the  doors  of  the  newly  erected  place  of 
worship,  if  he  presumes  to  make  objections  to  the  proprietor's 
nominee,  and  then  raising  against  him  the  clamour  of  depriving 
his  poor  parishioners  of  the  benelit  intended  cannot  be  held  up  to 
public  obloquy  in  terms  of  too  strong  reprehension.  What  the 
benefit  to  the  poor  will  really  be,  if  this  lay  supremacy  be  esta- 
blished, a  tolerable  example  is  exhibited  in  the  case  before  us. 
Where  Sir  'l\  B.  made  hiseHcjuiries  which  were  "  so  satisfactory 
in  all  respects,"  we  cifnnot  preto'.d  to  say,  but  we  could  point  out 
to  liim  an  obvious  source  of  iniurmation  to  which  had  he  had  re- 
course, a  tale  might  have  been  unfolded  not  so  satisfactory  ;  not 
merely  justifying  the  alarm  excited  in  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  of 
Mr.  M's.  piofcsoional  irregidarities ;  but  making  a  rather  awkward 
exposure  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  tender  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Baselden,  which  occasioueti  its  rejection  in  a  manner 
not  very  gracious  or  complimentary. 

Of  the  effect  produced  in  Brighton  by  this  statement  of  the 
case  of  the  Trust  Governors,  Sir  1\  B.  makes  this  boast,  p.  51. 
"  that  it  had  decided  many  respectable  persons,  clerical  as  well 
as  lay,  in  favourof  the  Chapel."  Whoever  they  maybe  that  were 
so  affected  by  it,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  envy  them  their 
discriminating  powers  ;  and  we  are  so  satisfied  that  the  public 
^vill  think  with  as  that  we  are  most  anxious  that  the  pamphlet 
should  obtain  very  extensive  circulation,  and  our  wish  is  founded 
upon  the  hope  which  we  entertain  in  common  with  the  Editor, 

and 
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and  which  forniS;  \\c  believe,  the  only  j>oitit  of  contact  between 
us,  "■  that  it  may  have  the  desired  effect  of  more  speedily  c^Uilig 
parliamentary  attention  to  the  subject,"  the  subject  we  mean 
of  the  very  iiiadecniate  provision  which  at  present  exists  in  all  the 
potmlous  parishes  of  the  kingdom  for  the  public  worship  of  the 
iuhabitauts,  though  it  places  in  so  striking  a  poiut  of  view  the 
manifold  evils  uhicli  Pioprietary  Chapels  and  Lay  Elderships  en- 
gender, that  it  will  lead  we  trust  to  a  very  difterent  re.vult  to  that 
which  lie  co'iiteniplalts,  and  will  ensure,  as  far  as  circun)slauces 
will  admit,  the  division  of  those  large  masses  of  population,  which 
many  of  our  parishes  at  present  contain,  into  separate  cures,  pro- 
vided each  widi  its  own  Church  and  its  own  Pastor  eanonically 
appointed,  aisd  togelhor  \Aiili  this  too-long -neglected  redress  of 
the  greatest  national  grievance  which  now  prevails,  will  insure 
also  the  repairing  so  efiectually  the  broken-down  fences  of  Pas- 
toral jurisdiction,  that  the  intrusive  entianceof  any  Clergyman  into 
another's  iabouis^  may  iu  future  be  prevented. 


POETRY. 

Art.  XIIT.  Marion  of  Drynnta^li,  a  Tale  of  Erin,  in  Two 
Cantos,  hij  MattJicw  IVtld  llui Istiu/igCj  Esq.  8vo.  p.p. 
100.     Davison,    I  Si  4. 

One  of  those  misfortunes  which  press  upon  reviewers,  in  com- 
mon with  their  readeis,  is  the  dithcully  of  developing  the  de- 
sign and  detecting  the  meaning  of  the  author  before  them.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  suffered  under  this  calamity  in  n 
stronger  degree  than  during  our  perusal  of  the  present  poem  ; 
nor  have  we  yet  thoroughly  made  up  our  minds  whether  the 
author  throughout  the  whole  of  his  woik  is  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Atone  moment  vvc  are  willing  to  think  that  Mr.  Hartstronge 
is  desirous  of  exposing  those  failings  and  luauneiisms  which  are 
too  predominant  in  our  favourite  Norlliern  bard ;  and  that  he 
has  chosen  a  burlesque,  as  the  hr;ppiest  mode  of  placing  these 
errors  and  absurdities  in  the  most  prominent  point  of  view.  At 
anotlier  moment,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  Mr.  II.  of  the  sober 
sadness  of  reality,  ai;d  dial  his  poem  is  not  intended  as  a  hurt 
lescjue,  but  a  right,  real,  and  most  respectful  imitation. 

We  are  desirous  however  of  placing  our  author  iu  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view,  we  shall  therefore  regaru  Marion  of 
Orynavagh  as  one  of  tlie  best  specimens  of  the  grave  bur- 
les«jue  which  we  recollect.  W  tlicrefore,  from  the  cool  and 
distinguishing  accuracy  with  which  every  strange  feature  in  his, 
model  is  traced,  we  were   at  iirsl  deceived,  aud  mibtouk  Mr. 
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Hartstronge  for  an  humble  imitator  of  the  Northern  hard,,  we 
confess  our  own  dullness,  and  cry  his  mercy  ;  aiul  now  beg 
leave  to  ihank  him,  in  the  name  of  the  literary  worlds  for  what 
we  hope  will  prove  a  successful  attempt  to  expose  the  bud  taste 
of  modern  fashionable  poetry. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  H's  satire  is  the  nationality  that  per- 
vades the  works  of  Mr.  W.  Scott.  As  he  makes  Scolland  his 
favourite  scenes,  so  Mr.  H.  lias  laid  his  plot  in  [reland.  Drym- 
nach  Castle,  as  the  preface  is  made  to  inform  us,  with  as-unicd 
solemnity,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Clondalkm  and  Barony,  of 
Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  As  the  Scotch  poet  cele- 
brates the  name  of  Rolhiennu  eus,  and  Tomantoul,  and  Achuais- 
luid,  and  Dnunoueghty,  so  we  read  m  Marion,  of  KilmtUan,  and 
Ca^lleknock,  Monlpellie,  and  Lock  Lane^  (quere  Lons:  Lane :) 
As  Edinburgh  tupiioues  gratia  becomes  Duu  Ediii,  so  is  Dublni 
poelicisod  into  Eblaiia. 

In  his  dedication,  which  he  dates  prior  to  the  event,  he  takes 
occasion  to  predict  that  "  the  Fleur-de-lis  would  once  more  float 
■on  the  towers  of  the  rhoillerie^  ;"  and  in  a  postscript,  dated  alter 
that  eveii,  he  facetiously  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  prophet  as 
well  as  poet. 

The  rapid  and  glorious  events  that  in  brilliant  succession  have 
taken  place  on  the  contim  nt,  have  quite  surpassed  what  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  dedicacioa  of  this  little  volume  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  written  subi-equent  to 
those  events:  the  author  tlierefore  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
State,  that  the  work  was  finished  on  the  day,  the  date  of  which 
it  bears,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  is  however  rather  subtle;  he  means  to  say  that  be- 
cause the  prediction  has  been  compleatly  surpassed  by  the  events, 
yet  that  its  accuracy  would  make  it  appear  to  have  been  an 
historical  narriitive  of  the  event. 

Speakinj,  by  the  bye,  of  tlie  dedication,  it  would  not  be  doin^ 
justice  to  Mr.  H's  powers  of  ridicule  were  we  to  omit  giving  an 
extract:  it  is  an  excellent  ini'iiation  uf  that  species  ol  style,  termed 
the  iiitiated;  or,  where  the  words  are  too  big  for  the  meaning. 

"  While  you,  in  active  duty  abroad,  have  moved  beneath  the 
victorious  banner  of  the  illustrious  W'ellinijton,  I  iu  ijielorious  ease 
at  home,  have  sotnetimes  given  an  idle  nioiiient  to  illusive  song  ; 
and  the  tale  of  Chivalry  which  I  here  inscribe  to  you,  VY'iis  the 
Mu^es  latest  inspiration  ! 

Or,  in  other  words,  while  you  have  been  with  Lord  Welling- 
on,  I  have  been  makuig  verses. 

In  franiing  a  story  ai  a  vehicle  for  his  burlesque,  Mr.  Ilart- 
stronge  has,  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  his  great  pioto- 

type,   introduced    a    set  of   personages   I'ever   beiore   heard  of, 
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placed  them  in  situations  the  reader  would  never  have  dreamf  o^^ 
and  sends  them  to  places  he  did  not  know  to  exist.  Lord 
Keginald,  alias  de  Bernwal,  "  a  lofty  baron  of  France,"  passing 
OTcr  to  Ireland  with  Heniy  Plantagenet  marries  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  I'Enfant,  has  a  son  and  heir^  called  Sir  Wolftan,  from 
whom  springs  the  heroine  of  the  poem,  Marion  la  Plus  Blue* 
The  castle  and  domains  of  Drymnagh  appertaining  to  her  in  the 
event,  of  her  father's  death,  she  ia  sought  by  many  suitors,  of . 
vhom  our  poet  sing  facetiously — 

*'  Many  a  suitor  sought  Marion's  fan-  hand, 

Some  sighed  for  her  beauty,  but  most  for  her  land ; 
But  Lord  Desmond,  to  whom  her  value  is  known, 
Seeks  Marion's  fair  hand,  forgoodneas  alone."     P.  5. 

The  Father  and  Lover  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  on  the  Cru- 
sade. Desmond,  however,  is  wrecked  on  his  voyage,  returns  to 
his  mistress,  and  bears  his  misfortune  bravely.     But, 

"  Oh  from  glory  not  long  can  a  warrior  delay, 

Tho*  beauty,  tho'  goodness  should  tempt  hun  to  Stay, 
Did  Marion  induce  him  ?  I  say,  Gentle?,  nay !"     P.  6. ' 

She  accordingly  relieves  him  from  the  misfortune  he  had  bonic 
so  patiently,  and  sends  him  back  to  the  wars  again. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  new  and  most  tremendous '  per- 
sonage, the  rival  of  Desmond,  and  the  Roderick  Dim  of  the 
Poem,     The  Lord  Castleknock. 

**  Tyrrel  has  guarded  his  fortified  rock  ; 

Strong  manned  his  high  towers  that  guard  Castlenock, 
From  the  fury  of  foes  and  fierce  buttle  shock."     P.  8» 

^Marion  refuses,  however,  this  warlike  gentleman  with  much 
disdain. 

We  have  now  fome  mysterious  news  brought  by  a  Pilgrim  to 
the  Abbot  of  Grace  Dieu.  Marion  weeps  bitterly  ;  but  while 
the  reader  is  in  suspense,  Conrad,  a  special  messenger,  arrives  to 
announce  the  death  of  De  Bernwal.  He  is  desired  by  <he  afflicted 
Marion  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  melancholy  event, 
•when  with  infinite  humour  he  conmienoes  with  a  general  mustet 
of  the  Crusaders.. 

*•  Europe  and  Asia  pour'd  their  bands. 
In  armour  sheath' d,  on  Asia's  strands  : 
Bulgaria's  woods,  the  bounds  of  Thrace, 
Parthia  pours  forth  her  swarthy  race 
From  Euphrates,  the  Apenii'mn 
And  lofty  Alps  their  banners  shine  j 

'       "  ■  CiHcians, 
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"      Ciliclans,  Rhodian«:,  and  Lydians, 
Medians,  Carians,  and  Phrygians, 
From  Taurus  mount  the  Byzantine, 
Come  to  dethroixe  the  Saladine."     P.  13. 

There  is  perhaps  rather  too  much  exaggeration  in  our  author's- 
introducing  false  quantities  and  false  spelling  into  his  metre,  aa 
they  are  errors  of  which  we  could  not  possibly  suspect  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  guilty.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he  is  so  ignorant  as  to  place 
Byzantium  upon  mount  Taurus.  Mr.  Hartslronge  does  not  a}>' 
pear  to  be  aware  of  the  long  acknowledged  truth,  that  nothing 
spoils  a  jdie  so  much  as  carrying  it  too  far.  Conrade  continues 
his  narration  in  llie  above  desultory  manner^  till  he  thus  inter- 
rupts himself. 

**  But,  honoured  Lady,  much  I  fear 
This  long  narration  tires  thy  ear. 
No,  Conrade,  no ;  thy  tale  speed  on, 
I  ne'er  can  tire  till  thou  hast  done.^"     P.  16» 

But  to  attempt  to  pursue  a  story  through  all  its  meanders^  ex-- 
pressly  written  by  its  auUior  as  a  satire  on  the  intricate  and  dis=^ 
jointed  style  of  our  poetical  romances,  is  but  a  nugatory  employ- 
ment. IMr.  Hartstronge  will,  we  are  sure,  allow  that  we  have 
quoted  quite  sutiicieut  to  induce  our  readers  to  believe,  that 
it  preserves  throughout  the  same  happy  obscurity  and  sarcastic 
dnlness  with  winch  it  commenced. 

We  cannot^  however,  withhoW  some  few  specimens  of  happy 
imitation  of  Mr.  Scott^  as  by  no  means  the  worst  efforts  of  our 
author. 

jSJr.  H.  falls  foul  of  the  double  rhymes,  novv  so  fashionabLs 
among  our  modern  poets,  most  unmercifully.  He  seems  to  havy 
caught  the  mantle  of  Butler. 

"  Albert  we  lost,  and  gallant  Lord  Dacre, 

They  stoutly  fell  at  the  storming  of  Acre,''     P,  17- 
*         *         * 

Sol  illum'd  the  troops  advancing  : 
On  helm  and  shield  his  rays  were  glancing  : 
Knights  in  silver,  gold,  seen  gleaming, 
And  in  glory  bright  all  streaming  : 
While  the  hum  of  martial  millions 
Biizz'd  amid  their  gay  pavilions."     P,  1 9. 


"When  seen  his  mighty  battle  axe. 

In  flight  the  Pagans  turn'd  their  backs. 

See  the  recreant  Sons  of  Sion 

tall  before  the  English  Lion."     P.-  22.- 

But  in  the  following,  and  because  the  best,  the  concluding  ex- 
tract, Mr»  Hartstronge  has  outdone  himself. 

**  Pitch 
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"  Pitch  dark  is  the  night :  no^v  the  clock  has  chim'd  two, 
Loud  trainphng  a  horseman  has  come; 
The  bh^st  sounds  so  shrill,  from  the  bugle  he  blew, 
It  has  bure  struck  the  sentinel  dumb  !  J  " 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hartslronge,  we  cannot  but 
express  a  wish  to  see  his  pen  ongitgcd  in  an  original  woik  ;  and 
if  we  might  venture  still  fnrlher  to  reconnorieiKi,  we  would  sug- 
gest, that  it  should  be  employed  on  a  serious  subject.  For  he 
who  can  d(^tcct  and  expose  what  is  fauUy  in  the  writings  of 
others,  with  so  much  wit  and  ingenuity,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
something  frcm  himself,  that  may  be  held  up  to  the  poetasters  of 
the  day,  as  a  model  of  good  taste  and  elegant  writing. 

Art.  XiV.  Jephihah.   A  Poem,  hi/  Edicard  Smedlcij,  Junior. 
bvo.     27  pp.     Murray.     1814. 

This  is  a  poem  to  which  was  adjudged  the  Seatonian  prize 
for  the  last  year  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  subject* 
which  are  given  out  for  this  prize,  must  by  the  will  of  the  founder 
be  taken  from  Scripture.  Ihe  productions  therefore  of  the 
Seatonian  poets  are  generally  marked  with  the  same  sombre 
features,  and  may  often  be  considered  moie  worthy  of  a  cypress 
wreath  from  Lebanon,  than  a  laurel  chaplet  from  Parnassus* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  beauties  or  the  deficiencies  of  former 
prizemen,  Mr.  Smedley  may  upon  his  o^^n  ground  lay  claim  to 
a  fair  proportion  of  public  approbation.  He  has  poetically  sup- 
posed the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  of  .Icphthah;  he  has 
however  with  much  art  and  judgment  omitted  a  disgusting  de- 
scription of  the  bloody  sacrifice  ;  but  has  interwoven  the  fact  iu 
the  speech  of  t!ie  '^  turban'd  guide"  v.iih  which  the  jtoem  con- 
cludes. As  this  part  of  the  jioem  does  credit  both  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  to  the  poetical  powers  of  the  Author  we  shall  give  it 
to  our  readers  at  full  length. 

**  'Tvvere  hard  to  tell  whose  grave  that  Ivy'twineSj 
Who  long-forgotten  in  that  waste  reclines  ; 
Yet  as  the  Pilgrim's  march  at  evenintr  time 
Skirts  the  gray  walls  of  fallen  Kogeiim  ; 
And  towering  high,  and  niajnled  by  the  skies 
'I'he  giant  clitis  of  eastward  Hernion  rise  ; 
Drinking  with  sun  empurpled  crest  of  snows, 
The  last  briglit  beam  autumnal  tv/ilight  throws. 
The  turban'd  guide  v/ill  hasten  on  his  way, 
As  loth  in  that  deserted  spot  to  stay  ; 
And  through  the  windings  of  Lodebar's  dell 
Crge  the  swift  tinklings  of  his  camel-bslh 
Oit  his  unconscious  pause,  and  the  quick  ear 
Vv"lut:li  listens  for  those  sounds  it  would  not  hear, 
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And  busy  eye,  and  half  averted  head, 

Show  one  who  Struggles  with  some  hidden  dread  ; 

Then  will  he  whisper,  but  In  broken  tone. 

And  looks  with  meaning  fraught ;  and  round  him  thrown^ 

A  tale,  so  sad,  so  dark,  of  times  so  old, 

*Twere  better  left  forgotten,  or  untold.  , 

*  But  virgin  blood  has  stain'd  that  fearful  wild — ■ 

A  Father  too— and  this  his  only  Child — 

Yet  was  she  nothing  loth :  arid  meekly  bow'd 

The  breast  his  rashness  to  their  God  had  vow'd  : 

Kiss'd  his  pale  lips,  and  bade  him  take  the  life 

He  once  bestow'd,  and  blessed  the  lifted  knife  ; 

And  if  her  cheek  was  moisteh'd  with  a  tear. 

Not  for  herself  it  flow'd,  but  one  more  dean 

Then  sigh'd  her  parting  wish,  that  the  same  stone 

Might  some  time  hold  his  ashes  with  her  own. 

There,  as  they  tell,  for  many  a  sorrowing  year 

The  maids  of  Judah  mourn'd  upon  her  bier  ; 

Scatter'd  the  firstlings  which  to  Spring  belong. 

And  bath'd  the  sadness  of  their  soiil  in  song. 

There  voices  strange  are  heard  when  night  is  still. 

And  sounds  mysterious  float  upon  that  hill : 

Shapes  too  have  there  beeYi  seen,  not  such  as  earth 

Contains,  and  shadows  of  no  mortal  birth. 

Such  as  another  world  alone  can  give. 

Such  as  no  eye  may  view,  and  hope  to  live. 

Condemn'd  awhile  in  gloomy  wastes  to  stray — 

Alia  forefend,  that  such  should  cross  our  way!'  "     P.  19- 


Art.  XV.  Mtgh'a  Duf a ;  or  Cloud  Messenger ;  a  Poem.  Trans'- 
luted  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Horace  Hai/man  Wilson.  8vo. 
pp.  J  75.     7s.     Black  and  Parry.     1814. 

The  rich  imagery,  which  so  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
poetry  of  the  East,  appears  to  pervade  the  poem  fioni  whence 
this  translation  is  taken.  To  the  lovers  of  Oriental  poetry,  Mr, 
W^ilson  may  present  a  grateful  offering.  We  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  Sanscrit  original,  but  of  the  translation  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation.  The  lines  are  generally  harmo- 
nious, sometimes  even  energetic ;  but  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Sir  W.  Jones  has  betrayed  him  occasionally  into  a  palling  pret- 
tiness  of  expression,  which  surfeits  the  taste  vvithout  satisfying 
the  mind.  The  following  perhaps  is  the  best  specimen  whicii 
we  can  produce  of  Mr.  Wilson's  poetical  powers : 

*•  Here,  as  the  early  Zephyrs  waft  along, 
In  swelling  harmony,  the  woodland  song, 

H  They 
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lliey  scatter  sweetness  from  the  fragrant  flower. 
That  joful  opens  to  the  n>orning  hour  ; 
With  friendly  zeal  they  sport  around  the  maid, 
Who  early  courts  their  vivifying  aid. 
And  cool  from  Sipm's  gelid  waves  embrace 
Each  languid  limb  and  enervated  grace. 

*'  Here,  should  tliy  spirit  with  thy  toils  decay, 
Rest  from  the  labours  of  t!ie  wearying  way  ; 
Round  every  house  the  flowery  fragrance  spreads  j 
O'er  every. floor  tlic  painted  footstep  treads  ;' 
Breathed  through  each  casement,  swell  the  scented  air. 
Soft  odours  shaken  from  dishevelled  hair; 
Pleased  on  each  terrace,  dancing  Avith  delight. 
The  friendly  Peacock  hails  thy  grateful  flight : 
Delay  then,  certain  in  VjfiTjin  to  find 
All  that  restores  the  frame,  or  cheers  the  mind."   P.  34. 

The  notes  and  ilhistrations  which  form  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
Tolume  will  be  found  entertaining  to  those,  wlio  fmd  an  interest 
in  the  mysteries  or  Indian  n)\tiioiogy;  aud  do  much  credit  la 
the  Irantlatyr's  Oriental  research. 


Art.  XVI.  Poetical  Rc^i^ter  and  Peposiforif  of  Fifgiiivs 
Poetry  for  )SW-[Q  II.  Cr.Svo.  pp.  G48.  "lL>s.  Riviug- 
tons.      IB  14. 

To  embody  those  fngjtive  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  too 
much  nierit  to  be  lost,  and  too  little  consequence  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  neither  an  useless  nor  an  unviorthy  task.  Much  vvai 
done  in  former  days,  by  Dods!ey  and  Pearcli,  and  many  merito- 
rious strains  have  been  preserved  in  their  collectioiis,  which 
Mould  otlierwise  have  passed  into  rapid  oblivion.  Tlje  ch^Vac- 
ters  of  the  various  sonnets,  odes,  epitapiis,  &c.  which  appear  in 
the  vokune  before  iis,  are  of  very  different  casts ;  son\e  are  cn- 
tremely  pretty ;  others,  as  may  be  reassonably  expected,  of  au 
inferior  cast,  vet  not  devoid  of  nitiit.  Amonii  tnariv  others  of 
the  same  author,  the  following  conjposition  attracted  our  nc- 
lice. 

**■  A    MonNreG    SALUTATION. 

**  Thou  rose  of  my  love!  from  thy  slumber  arise! 
-    The  dawn  from  the  orient  empurples  the  skies ; 
The  lark  the  blue  regions  of  ether  explores, 

And  exh]tiris:iv  triUa  his  wild  notes  as  he  soars  : 


ISlow  they  sink  in  soft  murnriurs,  now  rapid  and  clerr 
All  their  melodies  four  ou  the  wondering  ear; 
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The  drops  of  the  dew,  liquid  <:^ems  of  the  morri, 
Dart  their  tremulous  rays  from  the  white-blossom'd  thorn, 
And  opening  its  leaves  to  the  breath  of  the  gales, 
Each  bloom  and  each  flowret  its  fragrance  exhales. 
But  nor  odours,  nor  songs,  nor  bright  hues  can  impart 
A  pleasure  to  gladden  thy  lover's  fond  heart. 
When  absent  from  thee  he  still  thinks  on  thy  charms; 
And  sighs  to  be  folded  once  more  in  thine  arms! 
Then,  rose  of  my  love;  in  thy  beauty  appear, 
And  the  songs  and  the  odours  again  wiii  be  dear ; 
The  beams  of  the  dav/n  with  fresh  glory  be  crown'd, 
And  the  soul  of  delight  breathe  enchantment  around.''   P.  185- 

K.  A.  Davenport. 

We  were  also  much  pleased  with  part  of  a  translation  from 
the  first  Elegy  of  Milton,  on  the  approach  of  Spring  :  tiie  fol- 
lowing lines  appear  to  have  »o  ordinary  naerit,  they  are  at  once 
classical  and  harmonious. 

*'  Earth  smiles  inyouthfid  pomp.     She  flings  asiijle 

Her  mourning  stole;  and,  like  a  youtjiful  bride, 

Displays  the  allurements  of  her  vernal  zone. 

And,  softly  smiling,  courts  the  distant  sun  i 

Nor  courts  in  vain,  the  queen's  imperial  charms 

Subdue  the  monarch,  and  hh  pride  disarms. 

Her  nuptial  crown  she  wears,  a  rosy  v/reath, 

And  all  Arabia  whispers  in  her  breath. 

Hark!  how  she  wooes  him  from  yon  spicy  grovQf 

(A  scene,  like  Cybcle's  recess  of  love) 

Her  handmaid  Flora  decks  the  wedded  fair. 

And  adds  new  charms  to  h^r  majestic  air. 

Like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  vales  beheld 

Slie  seems,  when  gloomy  Dis  his  love  reveal'd.- 

Hark!  how  the  vernal  gales  invite  thy  stay, 

And  every  amorous  breeze  their  qui;en  betray! 

From  their  soft  bed,  in  India's  spicy  grove 

They  breathe  of  Paradise,  and  whisper  love  : 

No  dowerless  maid  invites  her  lover's  smiles, 

Nor  with  blank  penury  thy  suit  beguiles: 

Besides  her  wealth  in  boundless  prospect  seen, 

Her  flowery  cliaplet,  and  her  vest  of  green, 

Beneath  her  blue  hills,  and  her  pendent  woods, 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  her  swelling  fl.oods, 

She  boasts  her  untold  subterranean  stores, 

Her  mineral  chambers,  and  her  geramy  floors."     P«  183(. 

The  reader  will  find  much  to  approve  in  the  department  of 
original  poetry.  To  this  is  subjoined  a  second  collection  of* 
those  compositinns,  which  have  before  appeared;,  and  are  thought 
worthy  of  preservation.     We  recognize  wilii  pleasure  ^rany  of 
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the  best  Oxford  prize  poems,  and  many  fugitive  stanzas  6f  the 
most  celebrated  modem  poets.  There  are  two  productions  of 
Walter  Scott,  which  are,  we  believe,  very  little  known  in  these 
kingdoms,  which  we  shall  therefore  with  pleasiu-e  present  to  our 
readers.  The  first  is  a  Iight>  airy,  and  spirited  extempore,  ad- 
dressed to  Ronald  Macdonald,  Esq.  Laird  of  Staifa,  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  Album,  at  Ulva. 

**  Staffa  !  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clanronald  j 
Staffa !  king  of  all  kind  fellows, 
Well  befal  thy  hills  and  valleys, 
L-akes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallowsy 
Cliffs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic's  thunder. 
Mountains,  which  the  grey  mist  covers. 
Where  the  chieftain's  spirit  hovers, 
Pausing,  as  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever. 
"Each  kind  influenee  rest  above  thee. 
All  thou  lov'st,  and  all  who  love  thee. 
Warmer  heart,  'twixt  this  and  Jaffa, 
Beats  not  than  in  breast  of  Staf^."     P.  231. 

*tht  second  is  a  Prologue  to  the  Family  Legend,  a  irs^ 
gedy  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Baillie,  which  was  acted  with  mucb 
applattse  at  the  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  The  following  lines  arey 
in  our  opinion,  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  author's  poetie 
IsBcy. 

'*  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  summer*s  sigh' 
Through  forests  titiged  with  russet,  wail  and  die; 
*Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music  dying  on  the  ear ; 
But  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand,; 
We  list  the  legends  of  our  native  land, 
Linked  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie. 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

"  Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  m  each  hardy  son  ;- 
Whether  in  Indians  burning  coasts  he  toil, 
Or  till  Acadia's  *  winter-fetter'd  soil, 
He  hear?  with  fhro^bbiag  heart,  and  moisten'd  eyes. 
And  as  he  hears,  what;  dear  Elusions  rise  i 
It  opens  on  his  soiil  his  native  deli. 
The  woods  wild-waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain,. 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain  ; 
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llifi  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  was  told 
^y  grey-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 
The  infant  group  that  hush'd  their  sports  the  while. 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with  a  smile. 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain. 
Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

•*  Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confin'd, 
And  sleep  they  in  the  poet's  gifted  mind  l 
Oh  no !  for  she,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage, 
Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  q\vi\  traditions  tuned  l-er  lyre. 
Yourselves  ^hall  judge — whoe'er  has  rais'd  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  hijs  heard  ,this  evening's  tale  ; 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  the  ftjital  rock  amid  tJie  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  wliate'er  to  nighj;. 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  preferr'd,  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live  ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledoi]i  approve  ' 

The  filial  token  of  a  daughter's  love."     P.  470r 

From  many  such  productions  as  the  foregoing,  the  reader  may 
anticipate  the  satisfaction  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Poetir 
cal  Register. 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qiiaclam  mediocria,  wnt  mala  fpliira  indeed 
we  will  nof  add)  is  its  character.  Subjoined  are  some  very 
smart  and  keen  criticisms  upon  the  poetical  and  dramatic  pror 
ductions  of  the  year ;  many  of  whose  authors  are  highly  obliged 
to  the  editor  for  the  lash  which  he  has  so  justly  inflicted  upoij 
them;  as  Uie  only  possibility  of  remembrance  which  awaited 
them,  was  a  chance  of  being  embalmed  in  the  caustic  of  ^ 
feviipw, 


NOVEL. 

^RT.  XVII.  The  Tozcen  of  Ravenswold,  or  Days  of  Ironside, 
By  W.  H.  Hitchejier  of  the  Surrey  Theatre^  2  Vols.  12mo, 
Chappie.     1814. 

Banditti,  caverns,  iron  mask,  iustrutnenta  of  torture^,  murders, 
secret  pannels,  thunder  and  ligl^tning,  fires  and  friars,  are  not 
above  half  the  horrors  contained  ia  these  two  volumes,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain  divers  attempts  at  wit,  and  s^  very  tedious  moral. 
That  the  public  may  really  know  to  what  delightful  objects  our 
^tiidies  are  occasionally  turned;  wj;  sball  presgat  them  *with  the 

jfoUowing 
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following  extract,  which  we  can  assure  them  occurs  word  for 
^vo^cl  in  ihe  vohimes  before  us. 

*'  Horror  sat  upon  his  pallid  cheek,  and  the  cold  dew  dropped 
from  his  forehead ;  he  raved,  and  at  each  turn  his  hair  '  did  rise 
^nd  stir  as  life  were  in  it,'  so  powerfully  did  imagination  operate. 

<  Whilst  each  strain'd  ball  of  the  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his 
head!' 

"  <  Where  shall  I  fly  ?'  he  cries  in  tones  that  spoke  the  agony  he 
felt;  '  where  hide  me  to  escape  the  terrors  of  this  awful  night  ? — 
Where  is.Wolfred,  where  is  my  brother?  why  did  he  not  stay  to 
witness  the  dreadful  vision  that  passed  before,  as  the  red  lightning 
gilded  its  appearance  ?  he  had  an  equal  hand  in  the  deed — the 
bloody  deed  ! — Ha  !  there  she  is  again — avaunt !  I  see,  1  know  it 
all.  Why  clad  in  terrors  do  you  come  to  haunt,  and  with  that 
hollow  eye  and  v/oe-fraught  visage  remind  me  of  my  crimes  ?  Ah  ! 
now  she's  pointing  at  her  bruised  frame;  the  frame  that  once  was 
spotless,  delicate,  and  pure  !  now  it  presents  a  bruised  figure,  and 
besmeared  with  blood  !' 

"  Wolfred  was  greatly  alarmed  at  what  the  distracted  Earl  had 
uttered,  but  recovering,  cautioned  the  domestics  not  to  harbour  a 
thought  on  the  subject  derogatory  to  his  honour  or  their  Lord's, 
affirming  he  knew,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  poignant  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Guniida  was  the  cause  of  his  extravagance. 

"  The  domestics  bowed  assent,  though  they  were  still  at  liberty     . 
to  use  their  own  pleasure. 

"  'Enough,  enough!'    he  yet  goes  on.     '  There  I    there!    the 

ruiHan's  dagger  pierced  her  through  :    it  v;as  not  I  that  struck  that 

|)low.     Aye,  aye !    I  see — beneath  that  gentle  breast  that  oft  has 

been  my  pillow  ! — O,  heavens  !    why  did  I  suffer  it  ? — Now  she 

ifreepSj  and  now  she  shakes  her  head — Ha !  how  the  blood  streams 

from  the  gaping  orifice  as  the  tears  mix  with  it,  and  trickle  down 

lier  sweet  l?>ody  to   the  ground :    where  is  my  brother,   where   is 

Woli'rcd  ?  let  him  behold  this  sight,  and  then  sleep  quiet  if  he  can.' 

'«  '  You  perceive  again,'  remarks  V/olfred,  '  how  vvild  his  words, 

his  looks,  and  actions  are,  and  no  inference  can  or  must  be  drawn 

from  the  language  of  one  so  far  departed  from  himself.' 

"  '  Ha  1  she  retires  !'  he  exclaims.  '  I'll  follow  her,  she  forbids 
liie  ;  she  kisses  her  hand  to  me — she  weeps  again  :  sfciil  I  must  follow 
■ — again  she  waves  me  back.  Troops  of  shining  spirits  assemble  to 
convey  her  hence.  Oh,  God  of  mercy  !  what  is  it  in  flaming  letters 
I  behold  gleaming  above  her  head — '  Guniida  %vas  innocent !  Lostj,  J 

•  lost  to  eternity' ! !  "  \ 

"  With  these  words  lie  sunk  exhausted  into  the  attendants'  arms, 

and  was  by  the  direction  of  W^olfred  conveyed  to   his  chamber  ; 

.'Vho  was  so  'much  disconcerted  he  knew  nOt  what  to  think  or  ho\v 

•  to  act.     But  the  tempest  abating,  he  retired  to  his  couch,  resolved 
^   .  i)efqre  sleep  should  close  his  eyes  to  determine  on  what  plan  he 

would 
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■would  furthqr  proceed  ;   and  the  castle  was  shortly  after  buried  In 
eiJence."     P.  151. 

We  conceive  that  our  readers  patience  will  be  as  much  discon- 
certed as  iNIr.  Wcjlfred ;  we  shall  therefore  give  them  no  more 
of  these  "  horrible  horrors,"  \\hich  exceed  any  we  cau  remem- 
ber, excepting  those  in  Tom  Thumb  the  great. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Art.-  XVIII.  Hilton/  of  tJie  CathcJi-dl  Churches  of  Great 
Britain,  illtistratnl  icith  a  Series  of  higkhj  jinished  Kn- 
graviiios.  .Ziy  James  Storer.  8vo.  3\.  iis.  Kivingioiis. 
iSl4.  ^ 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  is  intended  to  illus 
trate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  all  the  Cathediids  in  t[je 
Kingdom.  OF  all  the  works  which  have  been  j)ul)lished  exhi- 
biting the  views,  the  ground  pisn,  the  history,  and  antiquities  of 
our  English  Cathedrals,  we  know  of  none  more  calcuLite  i  to 
afford  ge'ncral  pleasin-e  than  the  vulnnie  before  us.  The  plates 
are  very  prettily  executed,  and  the  various  j>'jints  in  which  iho 
views  are  taken  shew  great  judgment  and  taste  ;  and  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  present  the  mind  wish  that  udmoHiiis  lacorutiiy 
or  association  of  pleasing  ideas,  whieh  is  often  attached  from  va- 
rious causes  to  these-ancient  and  venerable  piles. 

jMr.  Storer  has  given  us  eighteen  plates  of  Canterbury ;  nine 
of  Chichester  ,  ten  of  Lincoln  ;  nine  of  0.\f()rd  ;  nine  of  Peter 
borough,  and  nine  of  ^Vinchester.  'i'hey  have  all  considerable 
merit,  but  we  particularly  "adnju-e  those  of  Lincoln,  Peter- 
borough, and  Winchester.  Tlie, plans  of  the,gr  und  \Tork  are 
accura*^e,  and  the  measurements  precise.  The  history  attached 
to  each  Cathedral  is  given  with  much  hldelity,  and  cannot  fail  of 
satisfying  the  curinsiiy  of  tho-.se  who  i'ctl  an  interest  in  antiquarian 
reseaichcs  '1  hough  it  will' not  supersede  tlie  nu)re  spiend.d 
platt'S  of  Mr.  Jiackler,  or  the  architectural  beauties  of  Mr. 
Britton,  yet  we  recommend  this  volume  as  an  admirable  accom- 
pauimeni  to  these  works  v\'hich  are  upon  a  larger  and  a  grander 
scale  :  and  fastidious  mdeed  must  the  taste  of  that  man  be,  who 
is  not  gratified  v\ilh  the  miniature  beauties  which  this  volume 
exhibits. 


Art. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

AuT.  XIX.     Memoirs  of  General  Moreau.     Bj/  J.  PhiNpr 
part,  Esq.  Maps a/id Plates.  8vo.  pp.294.  Colburn.   J 814. 

The  splendour  of  the  events^  which  emblazon  the  memory  of 
the  past  year  have  so  dazzled  our  sight  and  bewildered  our  ima- 
gination^ that  we  are  almost  unable  to  recur  to  those  sad  realities 
\vhich  attended  the  earlier  stages  oHts  accomplishment.  Among 
these  melancholy  events,  Me  know  of  none  which  deserves  a 
more  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  records  of  a  giateful  world,  than 
the  fall  of  that  brave  General  who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoiifs. 
We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see  the  public  attention  recalled  to 
this  heroic  spirit,  by  a  volume  which  presents  a  full  t^nd  satisfac- 
tory history  of  his  whole  lii'e,  and  of  all  the  campaigns  in  which 
^10  served.  Various  pamphlets  professhig  to  give  a  full  history  of 
General  Moreau  appeared  about  the  time  of  his  death,  but  all 
of  them  were  miserable  performances,  and  tended  rather  to  dis- 
gust than  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  publica- 
tion is  of  a  very  difierent  cast ;  the  authentic  records  whifh  have; 
been  searched  with  industry  and  reported  with  lidelity,  render  its 
information  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Ijy  jt3  perusal  the 
mind  of  the  reader  will  be  recalled  to  the  various  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  Italy  since  the  year  17^)4  in  which  General  Moreau, 
took  so  active  a  part ;  he  will  also  find  a  detailed  and  accurate 
account  of  the  seige  of  Kehl,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
ejected  by  General  Moreau  in  the  environs  of  Strasbourg.  The 
account  of  this  last  transaction  we  shall  extract,  as  it  may  give  the. 
reader  a  favourable  idea  of  th^  entertaiumeut,  which  he  may  meet 
\sith  in  these  menipirs. 

V  i^ bout  the  middle  o,f  April  1*797,  the  French  Director)^  ac- 

fualuted  with  the  critical  sitijation  in  which  the  present  ruler  of' 
Vance  was  placed,  then  entangled  amidst  the  Styrian  mountains, 
and  hearing  of  the  approach  of  two  numerous  armies,  the  one  from 
JSuabia  under  Laudohn,  and  the  other  from  Hungary,  commanded 
by  Alvinzi,  with  an  intention  to  act  on  his  rear,  was  desirous  of  a 
prompt  and  powerfu!  diversion,  and  therefore  gave  directions  for. 
the  immediate  march  of  general  Moreau. 

"  I'lie  safety  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  interest  of  his  country  and 
his  glory,  all  imperiously  demanded  that  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign by  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  should  not  be  delayed, 
and  t'nc  passage  of  the  Rhine  promptly  effected. 

"  On  the  i9th  of  April,  all  the  army  under  general  Moreau^ 
quitted  its  cantonments,  which  extended  from  Huninguen^o  Langau, 
and  marched  towards  the  Rhine,  which  the  general  designed  passing' 
on  the  following  night. 

«  Tlie 
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«  This  distinguished  officer,  whose  masterly  retreat  had  acquired 
him  a  greater  proportion  of  the  confidence  of  the  French  people, 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  succession  of  victories,  had 
no  bridge  over  tlie  Rhine,  and  but  one  set  of  pontoons.  To  esta- 
blish promptly  and  with  safety  a  bridge,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  opposite  bank.  G-nieral  Moreau,  therefore,  in 
order  to  embarrass  his  enemy  by  Iiarrassing  him  on  several  points  at 
the  same  time,  and  prevent  him  from  directing  his  force  to  that, 
which  was  actually  in  danger,  prepared  several  false  attacks,  calcu- 
lated to  conceal  the  real  one,  which  was  to  take  place  a  little  below 
Strasbourg.  He  intended  to  effect  tlic  passage  of  the  river  before 
break  of  day,  but  the  difficulty  of  assembling  sufficient  boats  re- 
tarded the  embarkation  of  the  troops  till  six  o'clock,  and  for  more 
than  two  hours  before,  a  heavy  five  had  taken  place  all  the  way 
from  Brisach  to  fort  Louis,  either  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
^•iver,  or  from  the  little  islands  possessed  by  the  hostile  parties. 
The  advanced  posts  of  the  Imperialists  being  put  on  their  guard  by 
llicse  attacks,  it  became  necessary  for  general  Moreau  to  attempt 
his  passage  by  open  force. 

"  The  attacking  force,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  he  divided  into* 
three  bodies,  under  the  command  of  generals  Jordis,  Davoust,  and 
Duhesme.  The  latter  with  five  battalions  first  set  out  from  where 
the  little  river  111  joints  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  Austrians  perceiving  their  approach,  fired 
briskly  upon  the  boats,  but  the  French,  partly  overed  by  the 
islands,  did  not  suffer  much,  and  made  good  their  landing  on  the 
island  nearest  the  right  bank,  from  which  they  tcided  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  river,  and  established  themselves  on  the  German 
side.  It  was  defended  by  the  ordinary  advanced  picquets,  who» 
seeing  so  superior  a  force  coming  against  them.,  fell  back  to  their 
reserve ;  and  before  sufficient  force  could  be  assembled  to  attack 
the  French,  their  boafs  had  time  to  return  to  the  left  bank,  and  to 
bring  over  fresh  troops. 

"  To  shelter  themselves  from  the  fire  of  artillery  and  a  great  su- 
periority of  force,  it  became  necessary  that  this  body  of  troops 
should  make  themselves  masters  of  Diersheim,  and  which  they 
readily  effected.  The  Imperialists  several  times  attempted  to  re- 
take it,  but  in  vain.  The  French  received  continual  reinforce- 
ments,-either  by  their  boats  or  flying  bridge,  which  they  had  esta- 
blished :  and  by  means  of  the  latter,  some  pieces  of  cannon  and 
some  hundred  horse  joined  them  from  Strasbourg.  Whilst  this 
enabled  the  French  to  make  3  more  orderly  arrangement  of  their 
force,  the  Austrians  perceived  that  every  hour  diminished  the  pos- 
sibility of  obliging  them  to  repa; ;?  tbs  ri/er  ;  and  therefore  attacked, 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  Diersh-im,  into  which  village  they 
penetrated.  The  French,  however,  knowing  that  every  thing  rested 
on  their  keeping  possession  of  the  village,  brought  up  all  their  force, 
and  a  most  sanguinary  engagement  took  place. 

"  During  the  contest,  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the  French  by 
means  of  the  boats  followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  they  became 

in 
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in  a  short  time,  greatly  superior  to  their  enemies,  who  were  there* 
fore  obliged  to  give  up  the  attack  of  the  village  ;  they  lost  also 
that  of  Honau,  where  the  French  lodged  themselves.  On  the  left 
the  Austrians  made  another  attack>  which  was  also  frustrated  by  a 
superior  force  :  and  during  the  ""night  the  French  established  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  and  brought  over  such  an  abm>- 
dance  of  anuiiunition,  artiJler}',  and  fresh  troops,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  in  sufficient  force  to  defy  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Imperialists."     P.  132. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  with  a  veiy  good  map  of  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  which  illustrates  the  operations  of  the  arm}' 
at  the  seigf  of  Kehl  and  the  passage  of  the  army  across  tlie  river. 
A  fuc  shuile  of  IMoieau's  hist  letter  is  also  given,  and  a  very  to- 
lerable portrait  of  the  General  in  his  younger  days. 


Art.  XX.     An  hifroduction  to  Geology.     Bi/  Robert  BakC" 
■  zcelL     8yo.  pp.  3(j2.     Harding.       1813. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie 
science  of  geology  this  volume  will  Ijc  a  useful  and  an  intelligible 
companion.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  sufiiciently 
Hcientilic  ;  but  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  volume  is  its 
practical  simplicit}'.  JSlr.  Bakeweli  does  not  enter  so  much  into 
cliymical  disquisitions,  as  upon  those  descriptions  oi'  strata,  &,c. 
which  are  evidently  founded  upon  experience.  His  knowledge 
of  English  geology  appears  extensive.  His  account  of  the  coal 
mines  and  their  accompai^ing  strata  appears  to  be  just  and 
accurate. 

"Mineralogists  have  enumerated  many  different  kinds  of  black 
coal:  several  of  these  pass  by.  gradation  into  each  other  in  the  same 
mine.  The  most  important  varieties  in  an  ceconomical  view  are 
the  hard  coal,  like  that  of  Staflordshire,  and  bituminous  or  caking 
coal,  called  in  London  soa  coal, 

"  Black  coal  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitumen,  and  earthy  mat- 
ter. The  latter  forms  the  ashes  which  remain  after  combustion  ; 
these  vary  in  proportion  in  different  coals,  from  2  to  neai'  20  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  bitumen  varies  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  charcoal  from  40  to  mors  than  80  per  cent. 

"  The  most  common  repository  of  coal  is  argillaceous  sand-stone: 
it  is  never  found  in  chalk  or  roe-stone,  and  very  rarely  in  lime- 
stone. Coal  exists  in  strata,  Mhich  vary  in  thickness  from  a  iew 
inches  to  several  yards.  The  strata  are  of  limited  extent  :  they 
occur  over  each  other,  separated  by  strata  of  clay^  or  stone.  The 
series  of  strata  existinjr  in  one  situation  is  denominated  a  coal 
field, 

"  Each  coal  f^.eld  has  its  peculiar  series  of  strata  that  appear  to 
have  no  connection  v/ith  any  other  :  hence  they  are  denominated 

by 
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by  Wenier  *'  Independant  coal  formationg."  The  different  strata 
which  accompany  coal,  consist  of  beds  of  clay,  some  of  which  fre- 
quently contain  fresh-vvatef  muscle-shells,  beds  of  sand-stone  of 
various  qualities,  argillaceous  shale  coloured  with  bitumen,  caiLed 
coal  shale,  loose  stones  called  rubble,  and  strata  of  iron-stone. 
Many  of  these  strata  abound  in  vegetable  impressions  of  ferns,  and 
of  other  plants  which  are  either  unknov/n  genera  or  belong  to 
tropical  climates. 

"  "  The  different  strata  under  a  bed  of  coal  are  frequenti}'  similar 
to  the  strata  over  it,  and  the  siune  series  is  again  repeated  und^r 
the  lower  beds  of  coal.  Sometimes  a  single  bed  of  stone  oi^  vast 
thickness  separates  two  beds  of  coal.  In  other  instances  only  a 
very  thin  stratum  of  shale  or  elay  lies  between  coal  beds. 

"  Numerous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occur  iii  one  coal  field,  but 
very  rarely  more  than  three  of  these  are  worked.  The  tiiickness 
of  coal  seams  or  beds  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards ; 
but  each  of  these  generally  pi-eserves  the  same  thickness  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  when  notbroken  by  dislocations  of  the  strata. 
Instances  to  the  contrary  sometimes  occur,  in  wliich  the  san>e  bed 
will  be  narrower  or  wider,  and  sometimes  divided  by  a  stratum  of 
incombustible  earthy  matter  in  different  parts  of  its'  course.  Few 
beds  of  coal  are  worked  to  any  great  depth  which  are  less  than  two 
feot  in  thickness.  The  stratum  lying  over  a  bed  of  coal-  is  called 
the  roof,  and  the  stratum  under  it  the  floor.  The  facility  of  getting 
coal  depends  very  much  on  the  compactness  of  the  stone  which 
forms  the  roof,  not  only  on  account  of  the  security  from  falling,  but 
for  keeping  out  theupper  water  and  preserving  the  pit  in  aVu-y  state. 
The  great  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the  roof  when  it  is  loose, 
frequently  prevents  a  valuable  bed  of  coal^from  being  vvVktd,  oi- 
absorbs  all  tlie  profit.  In  some  situations  the  roof  is  indurated  clay, 
impregnated  v/ith  bitumen  and  pyrites.  Vv'hen  this  falls  down,  and 
is  intermixt  with  water  and  small  coal  at  the  bottom,  it  takes  fire 
spontaneously ;  on  which  account  the  miners  close  up  the  space 
with  clay  where  the  coal  lias  been  worked,  to  prevent  the  access 
of  air  to  the  combustible  matter.  This  kind  of  clay  is  called  *  tote,' 
it  is  common  in  the  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  coal  field,  and  in  Staf- 
iordsliire. — Coal  .strata  are  frequently  bent  in  coiicavities,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  trough  or  basin,  dipping  down  ou  one  side  of  the 
fceld  and  rising  on  the  other."     P.  14:1.  '  •■  '■". 


:Art.  XXI.  Political' Portrait,  Historisal  and  Biogrn- 
phicaL  %  /r.  Plaiifair.  'i  vols.  8vo.  il.  4s.  Cliapplp. 
J  813.  .       V.  ■  .  . 

4¥e  should  not  suspect  this  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh  tor  vjuious  reasons,  but  especially  because  the  princi- 
ples aie  such  as  v\e  generally  approve.  To. those  who  are  desirous 
of  attanui5g  a  bird's  e_\e  view  of  die  characters  of  those  political 
inti)^  \Uio  wilhiu  ihci.e  last  t\\cnty  ^eara  have  appeared  upon  the 

stage 
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stage  of  human  affairs,  we  can  safely  recommend  these  two  vo* 
liimes.  They  afford  a  very  fair  portion  of  the  pubUc  history  of 
the  times ;  they  will  entertain  many,  who  are  desirous  of  gain- 
ing political  information  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  the  characters  of 
-opposite  parties  are  given  v\  ith  so  much  temper,  that  few  can  be 
offended.  As  a  specimen  we  shall  give  tlie  character  of  Joel 
Barlow. 

*'  Though  Mr.  Barlow  is  now  removed  from  the  political  scene, 
yet,  as  his  works  have  not  gone  with  him,  and  his  portrait  was  writ- 
ten before  his  death,  we  shall  give  it ;  softening  down,  however,  a 
few  of  the  asperities,  as  he  can  no  longer  answer  for  himself. 

"  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  a  sort  of  methodist  preacher  at  the  time 
of  the  American  revolution,  got  himself  into  some  notice  by  writing 
SL  long,  tedious  poem,  intituled  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  in  which 
there  are  some  beauties,  and  a  great  many  defects ;  but  in  which 
he  lavishly  flatters  the  new  world,  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  This 
flattery  to  the  American  character  could  not  fail  to  procure  him 
friends  in  Ameo-ica ;  accordingly,  Mr.  Barlow  came  over  to  Europe, 
as  an  agent  for  the  sule  of  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions  of  acres,  for  which  his  principals  had 
never  paid  one  shilling ;  and  for  the  sale  of  which  they  had  formed 
no  plan,  further  than  to  give  a  promise  of  delivery  vis  a  vis  V argent 
comptanU  It  was  in  Pans  that  he  arrived  in  1788,  unable  to  speak 
French,  and  ignorant  of  business  *. 

"  At  last,  having  with  the  assistance  of  others  sold  part  of  the 
lands,  and  having  staid  long  enough  in  France  to  learn  something 
«f  the  l^guage,  he  united  with  hjs  friend  Thomas  Paine  in  flattering 
end  serving  the  jacobi|is,  and  in  ^bpsing  England  and  the  English 
constitution. 

Taciturn  and  selfish.  Barlow  was  at  great  pains  to  give  an  idea  to 
others  that  he  was  a  profound  genius  ;  and  as  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
t)lind,  a  one-eyed  noan  is  king,  so,  amongst  the  personages  that 
started  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Barlow  passed 
for  a  great  man.  His  hatred  of  England,  his  speaking  English,  his 
iniidi^nty,  and  contempt  for  religion,  all  tended  to  make  him  useful, 

*  "  The  title  to  the  lands  was  merely  one  of  preference,  in  case 
the  persons  contracting  ishould  pay  for  half  a  million  of  acres  at  a 
time,  at  ,the  rate  of  about  eight-pence  :  with  such  a  title  an  Ame- 
rican agent  thought  he  might  sell  half  a  million  of  acres  at  a  time, 
at  five  shilUngs  an  acre,  that  is,  get  about  200,000/.  for  18,000/. 
ivithput  any  kind  of  security  for  the  delivery ! !  The  plan  devised 
by  another  person  was  to  sell  the  lai^d  in  lots,  leaving  a  mortgage 
on  each  lot,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  American  states  for  the 
firjSJt  purchase,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  ambassador,  consenting 
i^  jthe  sales.  This  plan  s^t  Mr.  Barlow  afloat,  though  his  avarice, 
,|>3a|4  that  of  Ht  employers,  stopped  the  sales  when  150,000  apres 
j^reeoW*  ',  '     '  ,' 
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^Tid  a  favourite.  He  came  over  to  England  several  times,  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  propaganda,  and  at  last  got  a  mission  to  Barbary,  in  the 
time  of  Robespierre,  when  it  is  said  he  signed  an  instrument  in 
Ivhich  he  disclaimed  Christianity. 

♦*  On  his  return,  he  came  again  to  this  country,  having  collected 
some  money  in  France,  by  waiting  to  seize  upon  occasions  whea 
the  property  of  the  emigrants  was  sold  for  a  tenth  of  what  it  was 
worth.  Keturned  to  America,  he  intrigued,  and  made  his  court  ta 
the  President,  whose  hatred  to  England,  and  attachment  to  France, 
were  not  less  than  his  own  ;  and  by  that  njeaHS  he  obtained  his  no- 
tnination  as  ambassador  to  Buonaparte. 

"  With  all  due  detestation  for  the  man  on  accoxtftt  of  his  total 
want  of  a  principle  of  justice,  and  contempt  for  him  as  an  enemy 
to  all  religion,  justice  compels  us  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have 
Stood  up  boldly  and  firmly  for  the  interests  of  America,  and  that  he 
was  much  better  fitted  for  an  ambassador  than  many  persons  who 
have  been  regularly  bred  to  diplomacy.  Mr.  Barlow  had  a  great 
degree  df  cunning  ingenuity,  such  as  was  highly  advantageous  ia 
France;  and  being  unrestrained  by  principle,  and  accompanied 
with  a  grave  exterior,  He  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  ruled  in  France,  and  after  that  to  be  well  re- 
ceived in  America,  as  a  person  capable  of  rendering  the  Americans 
great  service,  by  returning  to  France,  and  combining  with  the  French 
lor  the  destruction  of  England  :  a  work  for  which  he  had  consider-^ 
able  ability,  and  the  most  unbounded  inclination. 

**  The  zeal  of  Mr.  Barlow  in  this  cause,  induced  him  to  folloTT 
Buonaparte  to  Moscow,  but  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  his  way,- 
after  finding  the  French  army  had  been  obliged  to  return  in  the  mos$ 
disastrous  state. 

**  Bariow,  in  his  early  times,  was  the  friend  of  ThonaSs  Paine  and 
Paul  Jones,  and  was  protected  by  the  weak,  but  well-intentioned  La: 
Fayette,  who  patronized  most  of  the  Americans  in  France,  and  who 
«t  one  time  was  their  only  patron.  The  author  of  Columbus  was 
then  humble  and  subservient,  for  he  knew  that  "  lowliness  is  young- 
ambition's  ladder ;"  and  had  he  lived  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
might  have  been  President  of  the  United  States,"    P.  137. 
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Art.  I.  An  Essaif  on  the  Commutation  of  Tytltes,  to  which 
[was, adjudged  the  Btdfordcan  Gold  Medal,  hi/  the  Bath  and 
'  West  of  England  Society,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
xulture,  Arts,   Manufactures,   and   Commerce.      By  John 

Benett,  Escj.  of  Pijii-Huuse,  Wilts,     pp.15.     6d.     Crutwell, 

Bath  ;  and  Ridgeuay,  London. 

Leiter'^lo  John  Beneft,  Esq.  on  his  Essay.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Coxc,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  pp.  32.  Is.  Brodie 
and  Dowdhig^  Salisbury;   and  Wilkie,  London. 

1  HE  present  era  is  illustrated  by  the  dignities  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  our  statesmen  aod  our  warriors.  Our  children, 
when  ihey  shall  see  the  ornaments  bestowed  by  the  sovereign 
power  upon  the  heroes  of  this  age,  for  their  renowned  actions, 
will  exult  in  their  glory.  The  Universities  give  their  honours, 
not  less  enviable,  as  the  rewards  of  literaiy  and  scientific  attain- 
ment :  the  directors  of  the  schools  for  pauper  education  upon 
the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  similar  distinc- 
tions stimulate  the  little  children,  whom  they  protect,  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge :  and  now  another  learned  body, 
instituted  indeed  for  other  purposes,  has  made  itself  the  judge 
and  the  patron  of  one  sort  of  literary  merit.  The  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society, /or  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  ajid  Commerce,  "  offered  its  most  honour- 
able reward  for  tlie  best  Treatise  on  a  Commutation  for  Tythe  ;" 
Mr.  Beuett,  of  Pyh-house,  accordingly  sent  to  them  a  Treatise, 
"  the  result  of  long  reflection  on  that  subject,  though  very  hastily 
written  down."  In  the  judgment  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Benett 
has  won  the  laurel.  "  I'hat  their  first  step  on  the  subject  of 
Tithes  having  been  successfully  proceeded  in,"  they  adjudge  to 
the  aspiring  candidate  a  magjil/icent  Bedfordean  gold  medal: 

1  ''  an4 
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*^  and  that  aM  possible  li^Iit  iBtglil  be  acquired"  by  that  learned 
body  '*  on  that  s«b|ect,  they  resolve,  that  the  same  premium  be 
continued,  and  appoint  a  committee  ''  for  promoting"  the  com- 
mon object  of  tiiemseives  and  Mr.  Benett,  "  the  Commutation 
of  Tithes  J"  and  '*  to  coaimtmicate  o«  that  measure  with  various 
parts  of  the  counti^-.'  .      . 

Now,  thoagli  we  are  naturally  emulous  of  literary  distinction, 
vet  we  are  not  jealous  of  the  gold  medal  conferred  ou  Mr. 
Besiett  by  the  B&th  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society. 
We  cannot  acknowled<?e  mem  as  arbiters  in  criticism  ;^  and  we 
suspect,  that  in  their^  late  distinction  of  Mr.  Benetts  Lssay, 
which  he  designates  as  ''  most  honourable,"  their  object  was  nei- 
ther to  stimulate  the  pursuit  of  literature,  connected  with  rural 
offices,  by  which  country  gentlemen  might  be  better  fitted  for 
some  of  the  duties  of  their  peculiar  calling,  nor  ''  to  promote  the^ 
encouragement  ofagricnhure,  arts,  mamjactures,  or  commerce. 
The  walk  of  the  Society  is  become  rather  devious.  They  are 
j,ursuing  a  new  object,  and  that  avowedly.  They  look  more  to 
the  commutation  of  tythes  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
and  they  tell  us  plainly  and  dogmatically,  that  it  is  "  »  measure 
vvhich  tends  to  promote  public  good  and  private  happiness,  the 
oeneral  interests  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  the  advancement 
of  moiaUty  and  true  religion."  If  it  were  so  indeed,  we  should 
applaud  their  deviation  fVom  all  the  purposes  of  their  Institu- 
tion: and  uhett  we  should  meet  Mr.  Benett,  or  any  other  coun- 
try  gentleman,  glittering  in  their  decoration  of  honour,  we  should 
sympathise  m  his  exultation,  without  much  regarding  the  literary 
merit  by  which  he  acquired  it.  As  it  is,  one  may  feel  otherwise, 
and  not  be  dazzled  by  such  meretricious  splendour.—*  ^^on  equi- 
dem  invideo ;  miror  magis !' 

We  are  persuaded,  that  the  character  of  the  country  gentle- 
man should  always  be  tjeated  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  happy  country,  and  has  contributed  more 
largely/thau  any  other  character  to  that  steady  dignity  and  that 
fortitude,  which  maintain  the  empire  m  all  the  vicissitudes  ot 
war  and  peace.  We  lament  that  any  circumstance  should  hap- 
pen in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  kingdom,  which  might  tend 
to  brino-  that  character  into  question.  The  squiral  character  of 
a  oreat  English  landholder  has,  during  many  ages,  been  strongly 
marked  with  zeal  for  all  the  interests  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion, consisting  of  a  very  ancient  unipn  of  the  religious  and  the 
political  powers-  thurch  and  King  were  the  watch-words  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  and  manly  piety,  whenever  power  or  sedition 
has  dared  to  oppose  the  majesty  of  the  laws ;  and  whenever  our 
tolerant  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  assaulted  by  rapine 
or  innovation,  by  superstition  or  vulgar  and  ferocious  enthusiasm, 
^  these 
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tlxese  watch-words  have  in  every  emergency  been' first  sounded 
by  the  English  gentry.  Their  spirit  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  always  transfused  into  the  proceedmo-s 
of  the  legislature;  and  the  loquacious  orators  of  consp'nno- 
clubs  have  been  speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  general  expression 
of  the  public  opinion,  generated  and  matured  by  the  English 
gentry,  m  favour  of  the  Church  and  King.  ° 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Benett,  a  great  and  respected  land 
owner  m  the  West  of  England,  that  an  exchange  of  Tithes  (the 
patrimony  of  the  Church)  should  be   made  for  land  ''  in  any 
situation  widiiii  the  diocese  or  county  ;"  and  ''  that  it  should  be 
compulsatory  (compulsory)  on  the  tythe  owners,  and  the  patrons 
and  incumbents  of  livings."     This   proposal,  which  subverts  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  English  Church,  deducible  (as  we 
humbly   think)  horn  no  human  ordinance ;  which  subverts  the 
first  and  most  essential  principle  of  property,  by  foicing  pro- 
prietors to  aheuate  in  defiance  of  their  interest  and  their  choice; 
and  which  subjects  to  foreign  controul  the   most  ancient,  the 
most  venerable,  and  the  most  useful  corporation  subsistino-  in 
civil  society,  hitherto  independent,  and  claiming  its  estabfish- 
ment  from  no  human  charter.     This  proposal  a  numerous  so- 
ciety of  Eiighsli  gentlemen  meeting  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  have  distinguished  by  "  their  most 
honourable  reward,"  and   considering   that  «  their  first  step  on 
tne  subject  of  Tythes  has  been  most  successfully  proceeded  in," 
they  invite  other  speculators  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Be- 
nett,  and  tempi  them  with  the  promise  of  similar  distinction. 

This  proposal  Mr.  Benett  introduces  by  a  statement,  '■'  that 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  now  on  the  decline."  It  is  the 
text  from  which  his  theory  proceeds. 

In  the  narrow  limit  to  which  the  nature  of  our  publication 
confines  us,  we  have  not  the  means  of  considering  at  much  length 
tins  matter  of  fact,  boldly  asserted  by  Mr.  Benett,  and  favoSr- 
ably  received  by  the  Society  to  which  he  addressed  it.     Never- 
theless, we  would  appeal  to  some  less  partial  tribunal.     During 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  in 
every  session  been  loaded  with  bills  for  enclosures,  and  vast 
tracts  of  waste  m  every  district  of  the  country  have  been  reduced 
to  culture ;  hardly  a  season  has  passed  without  some  notable 
discovery  being  announced  to  the  public  in  the  processes  of  hus- 
bandry ;  the  plough  performs  its  function  with  half  the  power 
%vhica  formerly  directed  it!     The  soil,  prepared  by  precepts  of 
elaborate  science,  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn  in  frequent  suc- 
cession!    VVinter  frowns  in  the  heavens,  but  the  country  remains 
verdant  and  fruitful,  and  flocks  are  fed  iu  every  season  of  the 

^  *  year 
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year  on  its  luxuriant  produce!  The  shecp-fold  yields  finer  and 
more  abundant  fieeccs,  mure  delicate  food  for  man,  and  at  least 
double  the  accustomed  quantity !  Corn  is  conducted  from  the 
field  to  tlie  market  almost  without  liunian  labour, and  with  expence 
very  inferior  to  what  our  ancestors  were  obliged  to  pay  for  less 
perfect  processes.  We  had  been  induced  to  believe,  that  all 
the  operations  of  the  farm  had  been  facilitated  and  improved; 
and  though  from  political  causes,  prices  were  greatly  augmented^ 
and  all  the  articles  of  life  became  much  dearer,  though  they  were 
more  easily  and  more  abundantly  produced,  yet  we  waited  pati- 
ently, confiding  in  the  hope  always  encouraged  by  our  agricul- 
turists, that  a  time  would  come  when  the  people  should  enjoy 
the  blessed  effects  of  redundant  produce,  and  that,  ultimately, 
as  the  soil  smiled  in  luxuriance,  the  heart  of  man  should  be  ex- 
hilarated by  its  bounty. 

This  rapid  progress  was  made  in  cultivation  wliile  the  system 
of  Tythes  was  in  ful!  and  undisputed  operation,  and  while  every 
succeeding  year  added  to  the  public  burthens  upon  the  farm. 
Almost  every  loan  made  by  the  minister,  added  to  the  taxes 
upon  husbandry ;  every  year  the  poor's  rates  became  more  oner- 
ous, and  at  every  new  letting  the  landlord  required  a  great  in- 
crease of  rent.  He  gained  what  he  required,  for  great  competition 
was  raised  among  farmers ;  and  such  was  the  facility  and  the 
profit  of  the  improved  culture,  that  they  could  pay  the  inciease 
of  rent,  great  as  it  was,  bear  all  the  augmented  public  burthens 
upon  the  farm,  rival  the  proprietors  themselves  in  liberal  personal 
expence,  aisd  yet  accmnulate  riches.  A  happy  change  has  taken 
place  in  public  affairs,  the  cheapness  of  produce,  so  long  pro- 
mised by  the  Agricultural  Societies,  as  a  natural  effect  of  their 
improved  system,  has  followed  the  peace,  and  complaint  is  in- 
stantly made  that  agiicuUnre  is  on  the  decline.  JN either  Mr. 
Benett  nor  the  Bath  Society  has  informed  us  of  any  change  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  plough,  and  the  harrow,  and  the 
threshing  machine,  will  continue  to  perform  their  iniproved  func- 
tion; Sir  Hunjphrey  Davy's  prescriptions  for  unhealthy  soils 
wiil  continue  to  fertilize  them;  the  iiorin  grass  will  still  yield  its 
quadruple  proportion  of  produce;  the  Sv.edish  turnips  will  feed 
the  flocks  in  winter,  and  the  florks  will  fattm  as  before  upon 
artificial  food.  What  proof  exists  (for  none  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Benett  or  the  Society),  that,  under  circumstances  so  auspicious, 
the  agriculture  of  England  is  on  the  decline*:' 

We 

*  The  Agricultural  Report  for  January  1815,  informs  us,  "  that 
the  wheats  on  the  ground  look  particularly  v\  ell,  and  the  early 

sown 
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We  are  aware  that  some  speculation  in  agriculture,  like  some 
others  in  commerce  and  mauiifactures,  must  be  discontinued. 
The  projector  who  would  extract  sun-beams  from  cucumbers, 
was  necessarily  impoverished  by  the  experiment.  The  culti- 
vator who  would  gather  uheat  wiiere  the  thistle  only  can  ilourish, 
must  be  ruined.  For  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the 
pubHc  should  continue  to  pay  in  any  shape  high  prices  for  pro-  ' 
vision,  only  that  the  agriculturist  may  force  a  scanty  crop  of  corn 
from  tracts  of  land  which  nature  calculated  to  produce  nothing 
but  the  thistle.  The  rich  tracts  of  land  will  continue  to  sustain 
the  cultivator ;  they  will  yield  rent  to  the  proprietor  far  beyond 
what  they  paid  twenty  years  ago;  the  poor  lands,  which  at  the 
ordmary  prices  of  corn  cannot  pay  for  the  seed  committed  to 
ihem,  will  be  restored  to  the  dominion  of  sterility;  but  we  be- 
lieve entirely,  that  the  advantages  of  science  will  remain  to  the 
practical  farmer,  that  agriculture  v/iU  continue  to  flourish,  and 
jthat  it  is  not  on  the  decline. 

Our  author  in  this  Essay  has  dealt  very  sparingly  in  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  agricultural  economy.  To  the  great  posi- 
tions of  Smith  and  Malthus,  and  the  other  masters  of  that  sci- 
ence, which  seem  to  show  that  agriculture  is  not  the  natmal 
source  of  riches  in  a  highly  improved  country,  he  has  not  once 
adverted.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Benett  is  aware,  that  in  an  unim- 
proved country,  \vher<i  only  thq  best  land  is  cultivated,  where 
j-ents  are  very  low,  and  labour  is  redundant,  corn  can  be  raised 
much  cheaper  than  in  a  wealthy  cominimity,  in  which  the  pros- 
perity of  trade  renders  labour  dear,  vvhere  rents  are  high,  and 
recourse  is  had,  in  times  of  necessity,  to  the  most  sterile  soils. 
All^  this  is  overlooked  in  the  Essay  before  us.  The  commutation 
of  Tythes  is  here  alone  proposed  to  us,  as  the  panacea,  which 
js  to  cure  every  evil;  which  is  to  sustain  the  landlord's  rent,  to 
repay  all  theetibrts  of  speculation  for  extraaing  produce  from 
every  soil,  and  to  induce  universal  prosperity.  If  we  were  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  jus;i"ce  and  prudence,  we 
could  on  the  same  principles  suggest  a  plan  apparently  more 
efficacious  than  this  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  Let  all 
rents  be  abolished,  and  every  cultivator  be  exempt  from  every 
charge.  Let  all  the  regulaiions  of  trade  be  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  community  indeed  would 
be  impoverished  and  ruined  ;  our  population  would   rapidly  de- 


sovim  are  luxuriant ;  that  in  all  the  great  wheat  counties,  the  quan- 
tity sown  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  tiie  two  last  seasons,  probably  the 
f«ost  extensive  ever  before  sown  in  Britain." 
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crease ;  our  umnufactures  fail  altogether ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  the  corn  trade  would  rapidly  bccoine  favour- 
able, and  a  gieat  quantity  of  wheat  (which  our  labourers,  like 
the  cultivators  of  Poland,  would  be  unable  to  purchase,  and 
therefore  could  not  consume)  would  every  year,  as  in  the  times 
before  England's  prosperity  began,  be  exported  to  the  foreign 
market. 

Mr.  Benetl's  proposal  for  the  commutation  of  Tythe  rests 
entirely  on  tiie  assnracd  fact,  that  agriculture  is  on  the  decline^ 
and  that  the  abolition  of  tythe  will  cause  It  permanently  to  flou- 
rish. We  have  disputed  the  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  the- 
ory, we  liope  successfully.  We  will  abstain  from  noticing  the 
observations,  which  are  crouded  into  his  little  pamphlet,  attempt- 
ing to  prove,  that,  under  all  circumstances, 

**  The  tythe  is  a  property  which,  in  its  nature,  is  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  State,  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  eventually 
must  be,  commuted  ;" — "  that  it  destroys  all  the  respect  wliich  we 
ought  to  feel  for  our  pastors ;  that  inveterate  enmity  succeeds ; 
that  the  whole  blame  should  be  attributed  to  the  tythe  system ; 
and  that  this  must  be  so  while  htiman  minds,  hearts,  and  feelings 
continue  to  be  formed  as  they  have  hitherto  been." 

It  will  be  enough  at  present  to  state  our  cordial  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Benett  upon  all  these  points.  His  main  argument  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  agriculture  is  on  the  decline.  That 
fact  he  has  not  proved,  and  \\&  deny  it.  We  persuade  ourselves 
at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  but  the  haste  of  composition  has 
induced  Mr.  Beneit  to  publish  a  statement,  \^hich  abounds  in 
unwarranted  aspersions  of  the  sacred  character  of  our  Clergy. 

The  plan  of  commutation  which  he  proposes,  (if  any  plan 
were  practicable)  i^  in  one  vievv  the  most  objectionable  of 
any  that  can  be  iniagined.  The  value  of  the  tythe  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  most  cases  a  sixth,  in  some  cases  a  fifth;  and  in 
countries  of  difficult  culture,  a  fourth,  or  more,  of  the  rental  of 
the  soil.  Can  any  one,  without  emotion,  contemplate  the  in- 
vesting the  Clergy  with  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  territorial  property  of  England?  Tl'.e  statute  of  Mort- 
main would  then  be  an  illusion !  at  least  a  sixth  of  the  land  of 
England  would  be  withdrawn  from  ihe  currency  of  exchange, 
and  permanently  attached  to  life  proprietors,  who  could  derive 
no  benelit  from  extended  cultivation,  and  whose  sole  object  it 
must  be,  indifferent  to  its  future  condition,  instantly  to  draw 
from  the  soil  its  upmost  iumiediatc  produce.  Precautious  against 
this  would  be    oppressive,  and   praclicaily  evaded.     Is  this  a 

scheme 
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scheme  distinguished  by  *'  most  honourable  reward/'  by  a  So- 
ciety founded  for  the  encouragement  of  agrkuiiuref 

jBut  indeed  if  such  a  scheme  were  realised^,  its  detrimeist  to 
agriculturcj  and  its  injury  to  the  StatC;,  in  fixing  for  ever^  m  most 
rigid  entailment^  so  vast  a  portion  of  our  territorial  property, 
would  be  a  sniail  part  of  its  evil  resuh ;  these  would  be  auatters 
of  trivial  import,  compared  with  the  malignity  of  its  moral  efFects- 
Our  Churchmen  are   but  men,  and  will  continue  to   be  endued 
*'  with  human  minds,  hearts,  and  feelings."     If  the  provision  of 
tythes  for  their  support  were  not  of  sacred  origin,  yet  its  excel- 
lence is  most  apparent  in  this  ;  that  it  commonly  excludes  them 
from  all  the  care  and  labour  of  temporal  concern?,  leaves  them 
unfettered  by  worldly  anxieties,  and  free  to  the  discharge  of  that 
important  function,  on  which  the  salvation  of  many  must  depend. 
If  the  timesljould  ever  come  when  tiie  whole  body  of  the  Clergy 
shall  be  immersed  in  the  sordid  concerns  of  property  of  any 
kind,  if  they  are  to  be  tempted  from  their  holy  office  to  plough 
the  soil,  to  reap  the  harvest,  and  to  barter  its  produce  in  the 
market,  if  the  liberal  learning,  which  now  adorns  their  calliug, 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  speculations  of  husbandry  and  cal- 
culations of  agricultural  economy,  the  change  would  indeed  be 
great.     We  will  avoid  the  pain  of  tracing  its  awful  results. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Benett's  pamphlet,  not  without 
suggesting  that  societies  established  for  any  purpose  become  of 
questionable  utility  when  they  presume  to  speculate  in  those  high 
nmtters  on  which  parliament  itself  will  for  no  mean  motive  ven- 
ture to  deliberate.     The  Constitutional  and  Corresponding  Socie- 
ties of  Chalk  Farm,  the  Roman  Catholic  Convention  at  Dublin, 
and  the  Agricultural  Societies  which  complain  of  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments  subsisting  by  public  grievance,  are  bodies  of 
men   unknown  in  the    British  Constition,  and  long  may  they 
remain  so  I     We  presume  to  suggest  to  the  coimtry  gentlemen  of 
England,  that  if  some  of  them  do  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
their  dignity  to  do  the  farmer's  business  for  the  farmer's  profit, 
and  to  sustain  their  revenues  by  vending  produce  in  the  corn 
market ;  yet  it  will  prove  inconsistent  with  their  peculiar  interest, 
as  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  duty,  to  excite  and  to 
reward  speculations  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  doctrine, 
which  are  far  above  their  reach  and  ours.     If  they  assume  a 
right  to  denounce  one  provision  of  the  law,  other  associations  of 
men  may  denounce  some  other.     The  peculiar  privileges  of  land- 
lords, the  game  laws,  and  all  manorial  royalties,  or  even  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  may  be  objected  to,  on  grounds  at  least  as  tenable 
as  the  objections  raised  against  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
Church.     The  dutiful  obedience  which  we  all  owe  to  all  the 
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parts  of  the  Constitution,  under  the  wise  supervision  of  the 
Legislature^  will  speedily  be  lost  in  vain  researches  after  imagi- 
nary improvements,  combinations  will  speedily  be  formed  upon 
other  bases  than  that  of  allegiance  to  the  state. 

Our  minds  are  tranquillized  and  refreshed  by  a  perusal  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Benett,  in  reply  to  his  Essay,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  rendered  service  (o  his  order  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  withdrawing  himself  from  his  other  literary 
pursuits,  and  undertaking  the  duty  of  this  important  address, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  controversy  appears  with  meekness  and 
good  sense  ;  in  which  the  truth  is  proclaimed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Church  defended,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  with  vigour 
of  reasoning,  unostentatious  simplicity,  and  Christian  modera- 
tion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr,  Coxe  through  the  tract  of  his 
reasoning,  in  which  we  think  he  successfully  combats  every  ar- 
gument which  he  opposes.  He  contends,  that  our  agriculture 
is  not  on  the  decliiie  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  commutation  of 
tythe  is  not  wanted  for  its  support.  With  respect  to  the  en- 
mity occasioned  by  the  tythe  system,  he  declares  in  behalf  of  the 
body 

— "  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  that  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  flocks,  they  would  cheer- 
fully forego  any  advantage  which  they  can  forego,  without  serious 
injury  to  themselves,  and  to  those  for  whom  they  consider  them- 
selves as  the  trustees." 

But  that  any  great  portion  of  the  dissent  from  the  Church  is 
caused  by  the  operation  of  tytlies,  he  she\vs  to  be  a  mistaken 
judgement. 

*'  The  very  situation  of  Dissenters  disproves  the  assertion.  In 
villages  and  country  districts,  however  populous,  where  the  tythe 
system  extends,  they  are  comparatively  few  ;  and  a  greater  majo- 
rity of  the  farmers  are  attached  to  the  Church,  than  any  other  class 
of  society.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  numerous  in  towns, 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergyman  is  drawn  from  another 
source." 

With  a  manliness  which  becomes  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged, 

"  He  trusts  that  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  disaffection  for 
suggesting,  that  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Eiygland  to  its  pro- 
perty of  every  denomination,  is  not  derived  from  the  concession 
of  Parliaments  or  the  favour  of  princes  ;  but  is  at  least  as  iincient, 

and 
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and  deduced  from  a  principle  at  least  as  sacred  as  any  other  right 
enjoyed  or  exercised  in  this  country.  Nor  ought  we  to  infer,  that 
because  Parliament,  in  pevmiting  the  enclosure  of  a  common,  has 
established  in  land  connected  with  that  common  some  commuta- 
tion for  tythe  by  the  previous  consent  of  all  interested  parties,  a 
general  commutation  of  all  tythe  may  be  enforced,  not  only  with- 
out the  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  the  Clergy.  It  should  be  re-*' 
membered,  that  their  right  to  tythe  js  founded  on  prescription  an- 
terior even  to  the  state,  and  is  at  least,  by  adoption,  made  a  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  fundamental  in  the  Church,  which  sub- 
sists not  only  by  alliance  vvith  the  State,  but  is  identified  with  it. 
The  Clergy  of  the  present  day  have  but  the  usufruct,  and  are  in- 
competent, even  if  they  were  willing,  to  dispose. of  the  inheritance 
of  their  order.  They  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  compelled  to 
consent  for  their  successors  in  all  future  ages,  whom  they  do  not 
represent ;  nor  exchange  a  right,  which  is  prescriptive  and  funda- 
Kiental,  for  property  of  any  kind,  which  can  only  be  ensured  to 
them  by  the  validity  of  recent  convention." 

We  anxiously  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  readers, 
who,  like  us,  are  firmly  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Church 
aud  State^  to  peruse  and  to  study  Mr.  Coxe's  Letter. 


Art.  il.  ^n  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
fVealth  of  Nations.  By  Jdam  Smith,  l^L.D.  Sfc.  b)C.  imth 
Notes,  and  an  additional  Volume,  by  David  Buchanan. 
Svo.  4  vols.  2l.  8s.  OJiphant  and  Co.,  Edinburgh; 
Murray,  London. 

L'  PON  reading  the  above  title-page,  our  indignation  was  ex- 
cited in  no  ordinary  degree  at  the  profane  and  presumptuous  at- 
tempt which  it  seems  to  announce  to  the  public.  An  additional 
volume  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations — Why  then  should  not  the 
Iliad  be  extended  to  thirty  cantos  in  the  true  modem  style,  and 
Herodotus  brought  down  to  the  present  times  ?  Wiiat  should 
prevent  some  juvenile  author,  of  boundless  an)bition,  and  irre- 
pressible impudence,  from  giving  us  a  few  additional  chapters  to 
the  Prhicipia  of  Newton,  or  from  making  his  debut  in  the 
literary  world  with  notes  and  a  fresh  volume  to  the  lives  of  the 
English  Poets !  Nor  was  the  study  which  we  bestowed  upon  the 
back-title,  calculated  to  remove  our  fears  or  to  dimn;ish  our 
anger.  "  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Buchanan's  edition,  in 
four  volumes,  price  21.  8s.  m  boards,"  is  a  form   of  words, 
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Tv'bich  we  had  never  before  seen  applied  to  that  distinguished 
v,'ork  ;  "while  ihc  increase  iti  the  price  and  m  the  number  of 
volumes,  left  no  doubt  upon  our  mindsj  that  sonjefhing  very  bad 
had  occurred  whicli  ought  not  to  remain  unesposedj,  and  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  ^vith  tlie  view  of  briiigiiig  to  coindign 
punisiiment  the  contrivers  and  perpetrators  of  such  heiRous 
sacrilege.  Upon  turning,  however,  to  the  fourth  volume  which 
rather  inconsistently  bears  on  the  back,  "  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations^,  Vol.  IV'."  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  its  real  title 
and  import  is  nothing  worse  than  "  Observations  on  the  Subjects 
treated  of  in  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  David  Buchanan." 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Smith  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  life,    and   employed   the   undivided   strength   of  a   most 
■vigorous  and  well  stored    mind,    in   composing   his   immortal 
^TOik,  the  W eaith  of  Nations :  and  so  diffident  was  he  of  his 
abilities,  and  so  anxious  to  produce  something  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  enliglitened  age,  that  he  retired  from  the  world 
ten  years,  in  order  to  prepare  his  book  for  the  press.     Nor  is 
it  less  generally  known,  that  the  publication  of  his  work  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  the  commercial  policy  of  all  European  states; 
while,  at  the  present  day,  Adam  Smith  is  held  the  oracle  of 
political  wisdom,  and  referred  to  as  the  highest  authority  on  all 
subjects  of  trade,  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.     But 
Mr.  Buchanan  says.    Dr.  Smith   did  not  publish   a   "  perfect 
work  ;"  and  he  informs  us,  that  the  object  of  his  own  perform- 
ance is  "to  rectiiy  Mhat  is  amiss  in  that  author;   to  supply 
omissions ;    to  give   his  reasonings  an   application   to   modern 
times;   and   to   exhibit,  as  far  as  he  is  quahtied,  a  complete 
system  of  political  economy."     It  Mas,  no  doubt,  patriotic  and 
generous  in   Mr.  B.  to  lend  h»s  endeavours  in  the  great  cause 
which   so  materially  affects   the  interests  asid  happiness  of  all 
civilized  people;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  judicious 
as  well  as   less  trying  to  his  reputation  as  an  author,  had  he 
brought  forward   liis   discoveries,   and  communicated  his   new 
lights,  in  a  separate  publication.     It  seems  to  argue  a  want  of 
modesty  in  a  young  man — for  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  think 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  finished  his  academical  studies — to  make 
iiis  first  appearance  among  grown-up  people,  avowing  the  Her- 
culean ta-ik  of  writing  notes  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  of 
exhibiting  a  "  complete  system  of  political  economy." 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  review  the  original  work  of  Dr. 
Smith,  our  labour  in  this  article  will  be  confined  to  a  short  ac- 
count of  the,  notes  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  of  the  ad- 
ditional volume.     We  may  remark,  however,  that  this  formal 

division 
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division  of  our  toil  is  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  author's 
strict  adherence  to  any  similar  method ;  for  he  has  contrived  to 
give  us  tlie  same  things  first  in  the  notes,  and  then  in  the  said 
volume,  with  this  slight  difference  indeed,  that  as  the  note  con- 
tains all  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  essay  afterwards  raised 
upon  it,  contains  nothing  at  all. 

The  tirst  thing  that  strikes  one  upon  opening  these  volumes, 
is  the  ungovernable  rage  for  annotation  with  which  the  editor 
has  been  affected ;  which  leads  him  in  some  cases  to  throw 
away  sensible  remarks  by  setting  them  down  where  they  do  not 
apply,  and  in  others,  to  repeat,  for  the  liftli  or  sixtli  time,  cer- 
tain favourite  observations  which  are  neither  sensible  nor  ap- 
propriate. He  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  caught  in 
glancing  over  the  text,  by  the  sound  of  a  word  or  the  appearance 
of  a  phiase,  without  very  carefully  weighing  what  preceded  or 
came  after  it,  to  have  instantly  bethought  himself  of  his  voca- 
tion of  note-writing,  and  accordingly  to  disburse  a  portion  of 
his  little  stock  of  knowledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Air  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  the  very  outset  of  the  tirst  volume.  In 
Iiis  admirable  chapter  on  the  division  of  labour.  Dr.  Smith  very 
justly  observes,  that  the  productive  powers  of  labour  in  agricul- 
ture, do  not  always  keep  pace  with  then-  improvement  in  manu- 
factures, and  consequently,  that  although  the  lands  of  opulent 
nations,  by  having  more  labour  and  expence  bestowed  upon 
them,  produce  more  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  ground  than  is  produced  in  poor  countries ;  yet,  that 
this  superiority  of  produce  is  seldom  much  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  labour  and  expence.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  continues  to  observe,  the  corn  of  a  rich  country  will 
not  always,  in  the  same  degree  of  goodricss,  come  cheaper  to 
market  tlian  that  of  the  poor  country ;  and  tiie  reason  is  simply 
this :  the  chief  constituent  parts  of  the  price,  in  the  former  case, 
being  wages  of  labour  and  profit  on  capital,  and  labour  and 
capital  in  agriculture,  not  being  quite  so  productive  as  in  manu- 
factures, the  rich  country,  when  compared  with  the  poor  country, 
will  be  farther  advanced  in  manufacturing  industry  than  in  agri- 
culture. From  this,  Dr.  Smith  concludes,  that  though  the  poor 
country,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  its  cultivation,  can, 
in  some  measure,  rival  the  rich  in  the  cheapness  and  goodness 
of  its  corn,  it  can  pretend  to  no  such  competition  in  its  manufac- 
tures. We  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  An 
acre  of  land  may  he  supposed  to  produce  at  very  little  expence 
of  labour  two  quarters  of  corn,  whereas  when  well  cultivated,  the 
same  acre  would  yield  six  quarters ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  ad- 
ditional produce  would  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  labour  than  in  the  former,  that  is,  the  surplus  over 
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the  expence  of  labour,  and  the  profit  of  capital,  would  be  less  in 
the  latter  than  m  the  former  instance.  Upon  this  passage,  Mr. 
B.  has  written  the  foUowino-  note. 

**  In  contrasting  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  a  rich 
nation,  Dr.  Smith  mistakes  the  principle  which  regulates  tlie  price 
of  corn.  His  statement  implies  that  because  it  costs  less  to  bring 
corn  to  market,  it  will  therefore  be  sold  clieaper.  But  the  market 
price  of  corn  is  not  regulated  by  its  original  cost ;  and  though  it 
could  even  be  produced  for  nothing,  it  would  not  on  that  account 
be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  V\\vdt  a  rich  nation  saves,  therefore,  in 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  goes  not  to  reduce  the  price  but  to  in- 
crease the  rent."     P.  Jl. 

Of  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  note,  we  have  to  remark, 
iin  the  first  place,  that  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  to  which  it  bears  a  reference,  and  se^ 
condly,  that  it  is  ivue  only  in  very  particular  circumstances. 
The  merest  novice  in  political  economy  requires  not  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  market  price  of  corn,  and  indeed  of  every  other 
commodity,  is  regulated  not  by  the  original  cost,  but  by  the  pro- 
portion v\hich  the  supply  generally  bears  to  the  demand  :  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  where  there  is  freedom  of  trade  and  room 
for  competition,  the  market  price  of  all  commodities  will  not  be 
pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  expence  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  it.  If  if  be  granted  that, 
where  there  is  freedom  of  trade  and  scope  for  competition,  the 
supply  will  generally  be  proportioned  to  the  demand,  it  must 
follow  that,  as  the  rates  of  proiit  in  agriculture  will  be  regulated 
by  the  current  gains  in  other  departments  of  industry,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  corn  will  bear  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  raising  it.  We  say  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  free  intercourse  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  world ;  for  in  a  country  such  as  China,  or  m  the  case  of 
general  scarcity,  corn,  being  a  first  necessary  of  life,  ceases  to 
by  regulated  by  the  common  rules  of  trade.  But  there  was 
really  no  occasion  for  such  a  note,  however  just  in  principle^ 
where  Mr.  B.  has  thou^^-ht  proper  to  introduce  it;  for  Dr. 
Smith,  so  far  from  saying  that  •'  a  rich  nation  saves  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  cultivation,"  states  the  very  reverse,  and  maintains,  that 
the  produce  of  land  in  such  a  country  is  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  expence  than  in  a  poor  country.  The  said  note,  how- 
ever, is  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor,  that  he  repeats  it 
in  substance  six  or  seven  limes. 

At  page  82,  we  are  presented  with  a  specimen  of  editorial 
ingenuity  which  must  not  be  withheld  on  the  present  occasion. 
Dr.  Smith  observes,  that  in  the  price  of  tiour  or  meal,  we  must 

add 
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add  to  the  price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller,  and  the 
wages  of  his  servants ;  in  the  price  of  bread,  tise  proiits  of  the 
baker,  and  the  wages  of  his  servants ;  and  in  the  price  of  both, 
the  labour  of  transporting  the  corn  from  the  house  of  the  farmer 
to  that  of  the  miller,  and  from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the 
baker,  together  with  the  profits  of  those  who  advance  the  wages 
of  that  labour.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  very  rational  and 
admissible,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  assures  us,  that 

"  The  profits  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  the  wages  of  their 
servants,  form  no  addition  to  the  price  of  flour  or  of  bread.  They 
are  paid,  not  by  an  addition  of  price  to  the  consumer,  but  by  a 
deduction  of  rent  from  the  landlord.  Though  it  cost  nothing  to 
bake  bread  and  to  grind  corn,  the  price  of  flour  and  bread  would 
still  remain  the  same,  but  the  landlord's  rent  would  be  increased 
by  the  whole  expence  thus  saved;  that  part  of  the  price  formerly 
paid  to  the  baker  and  the  miller,  would  now  be  paid  to  the  land- 
lord. In  like  manner,  the  price  of  transporting  corn  from  the 
house  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller  and  baker,  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  market,  falls  on  the  landlord's  rent." 

This  doctrine  is  so  excessively  extravagant  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  author  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  to  raise  a 
smile.  Would  he  scriou'<ly  have  us  to  admit  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  converting  wlieat  into  bread,  pudding^;,  starch,  or  hair- 
powder,  is  a  deduction  from  the  landlord's  rent ;  or  that  the  va- 
rious processes  by  which  a  cannbric  frill  or  a  superfine  coat  are 
formed  out  of  flax  and  wool,  are  all  defrayed  by  hin)  upon  whos^e 
lands  the  flax  and  wool  were  produced !  How  cruelly  landlords 
must  be  defrauded,  where  a  pound  of  flax  not  worth  two  shil- 
lings, will  sell  in  the  shape  of  lace,  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
Probably  the  landlord's  rent  on  the  said  pound  of  Hax  did  not 
exceed  the  moderate  sum  of  three-pence,  and  yet  the  flax- 
dresser,  the  spinner,  the  bleacher,  and  the  lace-worker,  will,  by 
their  united  exertioi>s,  draw  from  the  pocket  of  the  consumer, 
])0ssibly  from  the  unfortunate  landlord  himself,  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  thirty  guineas.  Nor  do  we  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
remedied,  until  landlords  shall  fall  upon  a  plan  of  laying  dowxi 
one  field  under  a  crop  of  quartern  loaves,  another  for  a  su[>ply 
of  linen  and  Brussei's  lace  ready  made,  and  of  teaching  their 
tups  to  throw  off  quarterly  a  fashionable  frock,  and  a  ball-suit 
Siefore  the  birth- days. 

The  doctrine  which  Mr.  B.  has  caricatured  so  amusinjilv, 
seems  to  be  this : — the  cheaper  a  crop  can  be  raised  in  respect 
of  labour  and  profit  on  capital,  the  gi eater,  iu  ordinary  circum- 
stances, will  be  the  share  of  the  gross  produce  which  goes  to 
.  the  landlord  iu  the  shape  of  rent^  and  upon  this  view  of  the 

subject,. 
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subject,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that,  if  a  farmer  could  raise 
a  crop  worth  20l.  an  acre,  at  the  trifling  expence  of  2l.  defraying 
the  price  of  wages,  of  manure,  the  wear  and  tear  of  implements, 
that  is,  reserving  the  ordinary  profits  on  capital  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  expenditure,  then  the  landlord's  share  would 
naturally  and  justly  be  181.  per  acre.  But  this  principle  applies 
solely  to  the  raw  produce ;  and  the  comparative  cheapness  or 
dearness  of  the  subsequent  processes  of  manufacturiug  industry, 
have  no  relation  whatever  either  to  the  landlord's  rent  or  to  the 
farmer's  profits. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the 
occurrence  of  particular  words,  and  to  write  notes  upon  them 
without  attending  to  the  import  of  the  discussion  in  which  they 
present  themselves.  When  writing  on  the  subject  of  National 
Defence,  Dr.  Smith  happens  to  call  war,  the  "  noblest  of  all 
arts,"  which  encomium,  although  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
merits  of  the  argument  in  train,  instantly  calls  forth  the  indignant 
reprobation  of  V.ie  editor  in  one  of  his  longest  notes.  In  like 
manner,  when  Smith  in  his  article  on  education  com6s  to  use 
the  words  ''  moral  philosophy,"  his  editor  seizes  the  clue,  and 
indites  a  very  learned  note  on  morality.  "  Morality,"  says  he, 
*'  is  rather  a  "matter  of  feeling  than  of  reasoning,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see,  therefore,  how  it  can  be  either  assisted  or  explained  by 
philosopliy,  for  what  can  the  philosopher  explain  which  we  do 
not  already  know."  Again,  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
casually  drops  something  about  logic,  and  Mr.  B.  instantly  pro- 
duces his  annotation,  which  is  as  follows. 

"  Logic  is  the  art  of  reasoning.  It  professes  to  teach  mankind 
the  use  of  their  reason.  But  the  possession  of  reason  implies  tlie 
power  of  using  it,  and  where  then  is  the  utility  of  artificial  rules 
for  this  purpose  ?" 

We  have  not  time  to  argue  the  point  with  the  editor  at  every 
stage  of  his  progress,  on  which  accoimt  we  shall  let  him  have  it 
all  his  own  way  as  to  logic  and  morality.  There  is,  however, 
one  weighty  truth  which  he  solemnly  asseverates  two  or  three 
times,  and  which  v\e  refrain  from  contradicting,  merely,  because 
we  cannot  call  it  in  question,  namely,  that  "  Tailors'  wages 
have  risen  considerably  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith." 

We  proceed  now  to  the  additional  volume  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, or  his  publishers,  have  thought  a  suitable  companion 
for  tlie  "  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  and  as  we  still  regard  the  author 
as  a  young  man  of  talents,  who  has  ventured  upon  a  great  im- 
dertakiii^  without  the  benefit  of  judicious  advice,  we  shall  be  as 
merciful  to  him  as  possible.  His  first  article  is  on  metallic 
currency,   which  presents  nothing  either  new  or  interesting.     It 
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seems  indeed  to  be  a  compiiatioji  from  Lord  Liverpool's  letter 
on  the  Coin,  engrafted  upon  a  few  common-place  remarks  which 
appear  in  every  essay  on  the  subject.  The  article  on  the 
•^'  Wages  of  Labour"  is  avowedly  an  abstract  of  Maithus's  lead- 
ing doctrines  on  die  progress  of  population,  interepersed  with  a 
few  remarks  by  our  author,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  inform 
liis  reader,  at  what  point  Mr.  Malthus  ceases  to  be  a  safe  guide. 
The  section  on  "  Stock''  is  mare  originalj  and  contains,,  among 
other  profound  observations,  the  foibwing  one,  which  is  as 
cheering  as  it  is  profound. 

*'  A  capital  of  10,0001.  ylehVmg  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  will 
provide  for  an  expenditure  of  li,OOOL ;  and  if  this  capital  be  in- 
creased without  any  increase  of  expenditure,  the  consequence 
ifflust  be  a  diminutioa  of  profit  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  ad- 
ditional capital ;  because  ofcberu'ise  this  capital  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. A  larger  capital  than  iOjOOOL  with  a  profit  of  ten 
per  cenL  can  never  be  employed  in  providing  for  an  expenditure 
cf  11,0001.'* 

In  wSiat  manner  a  capital  of  I0,000l.  witb  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  is  to  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  11,0001.  Mr.  B.  has 
not  condescended  to  explain ;  afid  it  is  a  discovery  of  sucli  won- 
dlerful  vahie  in  these  bad  times,  that  we  feel  it  hard  to  forgive 
the  aeglect.  We  can  insagiue  the  possibility  of  realizing  this 
golden  dream  for  one  year;  but  as  the  road  to  ruin,^  like  the 
road  to  the  grave,  is  to  be  trod  but  once,  and  as  men  do  not. 
tisisaliy  re-taste  their  fortunes  as  a  heron  re-tastes  an  eel,  we  con- 
fess, that  our  knowledge  of  finance  is  completely  inadequate  to 
provide  ways  and  njeans,  for  expending  I  I,000l.  per  ann.  on  a 
capital  of  iO,OOOl.  even  with  an  interest  or  profit  of  ten  per 
cent. 

The  chapter  on  ^*  Productive  and  Unproductive  Labour,'' 
presents  a  few  good  remarks ;  and  in  defence  of  that  distinction 
which  is  so  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Buciianan's  rea- 
soning coincides  very  .closely  with  our  own  arguments  on  the 
same  subject,  in  our  review  of  Craig's  Elements  of  Political 
Science  *.  Dr.  Smith's  distinction  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour,  though  it  appears  to  be  simple  and  obvious, 
has  been  perplexed  by  the  ingenuity  of  subsequent  reasoners, 
who  maintain  every  species  of  industry  to  be  equally  productive^ 
which  contributes,  however  remotely,  to  the  general  wealth. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soldier  and  the  judge  are 
reckoned  productive  labourers,  because  they  raise  the  value   of 
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the  national  stock,  by  protecting  it,  the  one  from   plunder,  awd 
the  other  from  injury ;  for  if  the  artificer  of  bolts  and  bars,  who 
protects  property  in  detail,  be   termed  a  productive  labourer, 
much  more,  it  is  argued,  should  those  be  placed  in  the   pro- 
ductive class,  who   protect  property  in   the  mass,  and  add  to 
every  portion   of  it,  the  quality  of  being  secure  *.     In  his  ex- 
planation of  this  subject,  I)r  Smith  expressly  states^  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  undervalue  the  utility  of  the  labour  which  he  denomi- 
nates unproductive;  and  the  preceding  argument  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  fallacy  of  maintaining,   that  labour  because  it  is  useful 
must  nece.-^sarily  be  produciive.     But  while  the  utility  both  of 
justice  and   of  defence  is  freely  admitted,  the  labour  which   is 
subservient  to  production,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  confounded 
with  the  labour  \\hich  actually  produces  ;  since  by  such  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  plainest  disliiictioas  might  be  subverted.     If 
the  soldier,  for  exan)ple,  be  termed  a  productive  labourer,  be- 
cause his  labour  is  subservient  to  production,  the  productive  la- 
bourer njight,  by  tl'.e  same  rule,  lay  claim  to  military  honours ; 
as  it  is  certaii)  that,  without  his  assistance,  no  army  could  ever 
take  the  field  to   fight  battles  or  to  gain  victories.     The  case  of 
the  menial  servant  is  still  more  decisive  in  favour  of  Dr.  Smith's 
distinction.    It  seems  quite  plain  that  the  wealth  of  an  individual, 
who  maintains  ten   menial   servants,  will  be  diminished  exactly 
by  the  expcnce  of  their  maintenance :  while  by  maintaining  tea 
labourers  who  re-[noduce   their  maintenance  \vith  a   profit,  he 
will  be  riciicr  by  the  whole  amount  of  this  profit.     In  answer  to 
which,  it  is  observed,  that  '"  there  is  no  such  difference  as  Dr. 
Smith  supposes  between  the  effects  of  maintaining  a  multitude 
of  those  several  kinds  of  workmen.     It  is  the  extravagant  quan- 
tity, not  the  peculiar  quality  of  the   labour  thus  paid  i'or,  that 
brings  a  ruin.     A  man  is  ruined  if  he  keep   more  servants  than 
he  can  aft'did  to  employ,  and  does  not  let  them  out  for  hire ; 
exactly  as  he  is  runied  by  purchasing  more  food  than  he  can 
consume,  or  by  employing  more  workmen  in   any  branch  of 
manufactures  than  his  business  requires  or  his   profit  will  pay  *." 
It  is  only,  therefore,  when  workmen  or  productive  labourers  are 
multiplied   widiout  necessity  and  maijitaincd   in   idleness,  or  in 
other  words,  when  they  a.e  not  productive  labourers,  that  they 
are  compared  by  this  writer  to   menial  servants ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  when  they  re-produce  their  maintenance  with  a  profit,    they 
cannot  be  multiplied  to  the  injury  of  their  employer.     Here  thea 
Dr.  Smith's  distinction  between  productive   and  unproductive 
labour  is  plainly  recognized  ;  since  it  appears  that  a  master  loses 
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only  by  maintaining  workmen  without  employing  tbem,  or,  iu 
other  words,  by  maintaining  unproductive  labourers., 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Buchanan  lias  the 
best  of  the  argument,,  and  that  although  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labourers,  without  taking  in  some  on  both  sides  of  it  which  the 
general  description  or  detinition  of  such  labourers  would  neces- 
sarily exclude,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distinction 
itself  is  founded  in  a  just  view  of  private  prosperity  and  of 
national  wealth. 

On  the  subject  of  "  National  Defence"  our  author  has  stepped 
entirely  out  of  his  department,  as  a  writer  on  political  science, 
and  entered  that  of  a  military  historian ;  on  which  account  his 
article  is  in  no  respect  a  scheme  of  national  protection,  but  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  war,  together  \vith  certain 
instructions  to  lighting  men,  drawn  as  practical  inferences  for 
the  review  which  he  takes  of  their  blood-stained  annals.  We 
have  first  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians ;  then,  the 
contests  of  the  Greeks  with  each  other ;  after  which  follow  iu 
Order,  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Alexander ;  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  Roman  power ;  contests  of  the  middle  ages ;  invasion  of 
Holland  by  Louis  XIV. ;  wars  of  King  William,  of  Marl- 
borough, of  Frederic  the  Great,  American  war;  view  of  the 
modern  system  of  tactics;  campaign  of  17y3  in  Germany,  by  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  in  Italy  by  Bonaparte;  Campaign  of 
]805,  &c.  As  Mr.  Buchanan  evidendy  piques  himself  upon 
this  article,  we  would  willingly,  in  return  for  the  amusement 
which  his  brisk  detail  has  aftorded  us,  say  something  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  and  had  it  appeared  in  the  preface  of  an  English  Polybius, 
or  as  a  commentary  on  Sir  David  Dundus's  movements,  it 
should  certainly  have  been  crowned  with  applause.  But  as  w© 
hap})en  to  agree  with  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Craig,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished waters  on  national  defence,  that  the  cheapest  means, 
and  those  which  are  least  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  .sub- 
ject, ought,  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious  means,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  every  place  which  is  devised  for  public  se- 
curity, we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  has  passed  by  that  into 
which  it  was  most  incumbent  upon  him  to  examine  minutely. 

But  we  are  tired  of  finding  fault,  for  which  reason,  we  shall 
abstain  from  any  farther  exercise  of  our  inquisitorial  authority. 
We  regret,  that  literary  justice,  and  a  becoming  regard  lor  liie 
great  name  of  Adam  Smith,  have  compelled  us  to  be  so  decided 
in  our  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  labours,  both  as  an 
editor  and  as  an  author.  We  think  his  notes  are  generally 
puerile,  and  sometimes  flippant,  while  the  essays  which  com- 
pose his  volume,  exhibit  little  of  either  reflection  or  information. 
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V>'e  have  lio  infeiition  to  conceal,  however,  that  nur  sevcritv  liii^ 
been  pailly  excited  by  the  syhiptonis  of  j-elf-sufficiency  uhich 
pervade  his  production,  hot  ehieriy  by  the  bold  and  unmeasured 
coiitkleuee  wliich  led  him  to  undertake  the  editing  oJ"  the  Weallli 
of  jN  ationa. 
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xJV  those  wlio   are  condemned  to   wor'ship  at   the  shrine  of 
fashion,  and  to  court  (he  p\\e  ofpoptilar  applause,  there  are  none 
who  have  more  reason  to  conij.laiu  o(  its  tyrannous  caprice,  or  to 
lament  its  rapid  and   unaccountable  reverse,  than  the  favourite 
poets  of  the  age.    Fiddlers  and  physicians,  preachers  and  players, 
can  oflen  count  inaiiy  seasons  more  passed  in   the  sunshine  of 
publie  aj)probi)tion   dian  the  laureats  of  the  day  ;  fewer  effort? 
are  recjuired  to  till  their  purses,  and  fewer  sacrifices  to  preserve 
their  fame.   The  large  and  repeated  draughts  which  in  the  zenitu 
of  his  popularity,  are  made  upon  the  poet's  genius,  leave  it  spirit- 
le^js  and   exhausted;  and  when  after  any  interval  of  repose,  hi 
returns,  like  the  giant  refreshed,  to  the  course,  he  finds  anolhe; 
in  possession  of  the  field.     The  same  harmony  which  once  de- 
lighted the  public  cai-,  pleases  it  now  no  nu)re  ;  the  anxiety  which 
in  fornierdays  anticipated  every  new  e\ertion,hassnl)S)ded  into  the 
Jistlessness  of  neglect ;  and  the  transports  of  admiralion  which  at- 
tended its  appearance  are  converted  into  the  danmatory  eoldne.^ : 
of  faint  praise  or  the  cavils  o-i'  disappointed  expectation.  His  only 
consolation  will  De  that  the  idol  to  whom  those  honours,  which- 
Were  once  Ids  wwn,  aie  now  irauslerrcd,  will  in  his  turn  sink  into 
neglect,  and  in  due  time  be  added  to  the  number  of  those,  who 
like  the  fat  weed  rot  themselves  on  Lethe's  wharf. 

They,  whose  exertions  have  never  received  the  n>eed  of  popu- 
lar favour,  may  console  tlieuiselves  with  the  hope,  that  posterity 
will  grant  what  the  present  age  has  refused^  and  that  the  beaulit  s 
which  prejudice  has  neglected  or  envy  proscribed  will  be  pro- 
nounced standard  by  the  test  of  time.  But  the  favourite  of' 
fashion,  who  has  either  sacrificed  his  better  judgment  to  the  taste 
of  the  day,  or  blinded  byapjilause,  has  neglected  those  foundation'- 
\Nhieh  can  alone  secure  au  immortality  of  fame,  nmst  deny  him- 
self even  this  consohition,  and  nii'.sl  remain  content  with  the  re- 
trospect of  a  pHirt  existence. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  truth  of  these  assertions  may  be  ex- 
eniplilJed  in  the  poet  now  belore  us.    There  are  noue  who  have 
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enjojec!   a  more  uniiiteniipted  tide  of  success,  there  are  none 
^ho  have  been  so  surfeited  with  public  udanratioii ;  he  has  not 
only  estabhshed  himself  the  sole  monarch   of  the  poetic  reoioa 
for  this  last  seven  years,  but  has  been  enabled  to   buoy  Up^he 
pretensions  of  a  herd  of  servile  iniitators,  who  have  attached 
t.iemselves  to  his  train,  and  at  an  humble  distance  have  pursued 
the  triumph,  and  partaken  the  gale.     The  time  was  when  an  i;n- 
lortunate  wight,  who  might  happen  to  hint  an  objection  a-ain^t 
a  single  couplet  of  the  northern   poet,  would  have  under<°one  a 
severer  discipline  from  the  hands  of  the  ladies  than  Faisraff  at 
Herns  Oak.  But  our  ()lne  stockings  have  now  exchan«^ed  the  tar- 
tan plaid  for  tiie  pirate's  roqueloir,  and  are  all  dying  fbr  the  dear 
devil  of  misanthropy.     How  h)ng  the  melancholy  fit  may  lasc- 
v_e  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  records  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital to  answer,  but  we  suspect  that  the  noble  Lord  in  the  veivi  f 
cowl    has    famed    and    fretted  his  hour  upon  the  staoe-    nor 
_      should  we  be  surprised,  if  for  the  next  yeur  or  two  univers!d  be- 
nevolence  and    douce   hiunaniie  were  a^ain    to  be  all    in    the 
i^ishiou.     It  is  a  difficult  task  at  any  lime'to  recall  the  attention, 
>vhich  has  been  so  powerfully  rivetted  upon  a  new  object  of  ad- 
miratu)n.  W.  Scott  has  made  a  strong  efJbrt  to  re-establish  \ns 
empue  over  the  public  mind,  and  uecan  only  say,  that  if  hp  fails 
in  his  attempt,   he  will  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  expo^ii'^r 
m  the  clearest  light  the  wavering  and  worthless  honours  of  po- 
pulur  applause.     Tiiat  our  readers,  however, '  may  be  enabled  to 
deterinme  upon  the  justice  of  \\m  oDinion,  we  shall  give  them 
an  outline  of  die  poem,  extracting  such  passages  as  appear  most 
to  deserve  their  attention  and  regard. 

The  poem  opens  with   the  song  of  the  minstrels,  to  awaken 
±.dith,  the  maid  ot  Lorn,  on  her  bridal  morning.     She  had  been 
conducted,   according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the   hi-hland" 
from  her  father's  house,  to  Asfornisli,  the  castle  of  her  betrothed 
husband,  the  heir  of  the  mighty  Somerlt:d,  Ronald  tlie  Lord  of 
THE  Isles.     This  castle  was  situated  upon  the  coast  of  Ar"yle- 
shiie,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  strong  holds  which  the  Lords  - 
of  the  Western  Islands  retained  upon  the  inain  land.     The  Lord 
of  Loni,  the  brother  of  Edith,  was  also  a  descendant  of  Somer 
r  Oi's^l'"'  second  son  Dougai,  from  whom  he  derived  the  siniam« 
of  M  Dougai,  and  his  inheritance  of  Somerled's  territories  in  tha 
mam  land,  while  to  Konald  descended  tiie  Lordship  of  the  Isles 
Ihe  time  chosen  by  the  pset,  is  the  spring  of  the  year,    ]%){ 
vyiien   brace,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  \hv-- 
lish,  and  the  Barons  wh.o  adhered  to  the  foreign  interest- return 
ed  from  the  island  of  Rackrin  on  the  coast  of  Irelar.d,  aa-,in  J 
sssert  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crown.    "  Wake  maid  of  L,-,,  '> 
u  the  burthen  of  the  minstrels  song ;   but  their  harmony  awdken* 
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^n  a.e  breast  of  Editb  uo  olhc,'  f^.  ling,  than  tliat  f  ^>S"^f^^^f 

1      1  K,  t^f>  two  warriors  who  £»uiae  n>>  couis-.,  i^i 
Cl  nvr„rthe  steep  staiv  lead.ng  up  to  the  lor.,ess,  and  a,e  ,e- 
,,„,ate,loo„,a,^wa^,es.on..et^^^^^^^^ 

tac  liead  ot  llic  »«  ™  ^  •  i,,^-^,^,,^  ys,  at  the  high 

Coniyn.  A\hom   he   had  s  ain, ^ as  "'^   J  ,^,^      j    ^  ^,f  l^,,,n 

is  checked  by   Ronald,  v  ho  dcda  ts  !m  «      i  eonfusuni. 

p,.„po...o,^,  a,KWWd  ,  .Jn^  of  the   vviUl  debate 

upon  the  bcouisu  iiov;ii.  ALu^t-  .irrivps    who  had 

awakened  by  tlm  de.cnn.naliou    t.e   AW,ot  .        s 

Ifth  "S  o'/Lonr":,? u ;■;,„  d.  decWation  of  B,uee,„  a.e,t 
by  a  crusade  into  Palestine. 


"  Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed, 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gaz  d ; 
Tiien  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance       - 
Convulsions  of  extatic  trance.  - 

His  breathii>g  £ame  u.ore  thick  and  tast, 
And-froni  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Stran-e  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  hglit ; 
Upfifi*  his  locks  of  silver  white, 


Fiush'd 
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Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  ever  /  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke, 

XXXI, 

"  De  Bruce !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; — • 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old,  " 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controurd, 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd. 

},t  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! — 

De  Bruce,  tiiy  sacrilegious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  siain  thy  foe  : 

O'er-masterM  yet  by  high  behest, 

1  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !"-^ 

lie  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  throng 

Was  .^ilence,  awful,  deep,  and  long.      , 

XXXIL 

*<^  Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye. 

Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high. 

The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 

'Tis  vigorous  manhood  ,s  lofty  tone  :— 

'^'^  Thrice  vanquisli'd  on  the  battle-plain, 

Thy  followers  siaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 

A  haunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 

On  foreign  shores  a  mnn  exiled, 

Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd, 

J  bless  thee,  and  thou  sl.alt  be  blees'd ; 

Bless'd  in  the  hall  ;jnd  in  the  field. 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 

Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 

llestorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Bless  d  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 

De  Bruce,  fiiir  Scotland's  righttul  Lord, 

Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  feme, 

What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name  | 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son  , 

Shall  tell  tliy  tale  of  freedom  won, 

And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  speech,  to  faulter  Bruce. 

Go,  then,  triumphant!  sweep  along; 

Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 

The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 

Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !-r 

Enough 
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Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays. 

And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 

Heaven  hath  our  destined  ])urpose  broke, 

Not  liere  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke  ; 

Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o  er, 

Our  task  discharged.  ■   Unmoor,  unmoor!— 

His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 

Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stay. 

Embark  d,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away."     P.  75. 

V»'ith  this  magnilkent  description,  tlie  canto  concludes.  In  the 
"beiiini.ing  of  the  tiiinh  tl)e  Lord  of  Lorn  demands  his  daughter 
tack  Iruin  Ronaldj  and  utters  a  vosv  that  she  shall  never  marry 
the  friend  of  Biuce.  Sb.e  is  no  where  to  be  found — but  i:itei!i- 
geuce  is  given  liiat  she  had  escaped  in  the  bark  of  the  Abbot. 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  after  dispatching  Corniac  Doil,a  notorious 
pirate,  in  puisuit  of  the  fugitive,  departs — in  the  middle  of  l!ie 
night,  Bruce  and  his  brother  Edward  are  suddeidy  awakened  by 
the  appearance  of  their  host  and  the  chieftain  of  Dunvcgaii,  who 
swear  fealty  to  him  as  monarch  of  Scotland.  'Soma  portion  at 
least  of  this  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Bruce  on  the  part  of  Ronaklj, 
appears  to  How  froui  his  attachment  to  Isabel,  the  monarch's  sis- 
ter, whom  he  had  seen  before  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  agree  to 
leave  tlie  castle,  and  to  retr<  at  for  a  while  to  IrelaPid,  to  mustei 
their  allies,  and  to  arrange  their  plans  for  future  action.  As  they 
pass  tbe  island  of  Skye ;  KonaJd  proposes  to  Bruce  th^t  tliey 
should  land  for  the  purpose  of  lumtuig  a  mount-iin  deer,  'i'hey 
disembark  with  Allan,  the  page  of  Ronald.  As  they  proceed, 
they  meet  u)iexpectedly  with  live  men,  two  of  whom  are  of  a  su- 
perior cast^  and  the  remaining  three  serfs ;  on  being  questioned, 
they  state  themselves  to  have  been  shipwrecked  upon  the  coast ; 
they  mviie  Bruce  and  Ronald  to  their  hut  to  [lartake  of  a  fallow 
deer  which  hey  had  just  killed;  and  give  tliem  the  unwelcome 
jnfoimation  that  their  galley,  which  was  moored  off  the  shore, 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  soutliern  vessel,  had  set  sail  and  tied, 
'lliough  fearlul  of  treachery,  they  agree  to  follow  these  rough  auc^ 
auspicious  strangers. 

xxn. 

"  They  reach'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Cf  sails  against  a  rock  display'd, 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mietl 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  clonk  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground, ' 

Hiij 
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Ills  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair, 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
*'  Whence  this  poor  boy  ;" — As  Ronald  spoke, 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke  ; 
As  if  airaked  from  ghastU'  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  aricl  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around  ; 
Then  to  tiie  wall  his  face  he  turn'd, 
And  his  dark  cheek  with  blushes  burn'd. 

xxni. 

'*  Whose  is  the  boy?'*  a^ain  he  said. 
*'  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ;    • 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold  ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute» 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 

For  those  who  love  such  glee  ; 
For  me,  the  i^avouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  tl)e  galley's  shroud, 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound?"—* 

— "  Aye  ;  so  his  motlier  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown 'd, 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say, 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday  ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim, 
W'e  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." — ' 
Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  M"as  a  keen  and  warning  look, 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took,"     P.  lOS, 


After  their  meal,  they  agree  lo  watch  by  turns.  The  various 
thouiilits  which  asiitate  the  bosoms  of  Ronald  and  Bruce  during 
their  watch^  are  well  described.  Yourig  Allan's  turn  conies  last, 
wliich  gives  the  poet  the  opportiuiity  of  marking  in  the  most  na- 
tural and  happy  manner,that  insensible  transition  from  the  reality 
of  waking  thought,  to  the  fanciful  visions  of  slumber,  and  that  de- 
lusive power  of  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  confines  of 
these  separate  states,  as  lo  deceive  and  sport  with  the  eltorts  even 
qf  detenuiucd  vigilance, 

«  Ho 
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*'  He  turn'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  burn'iJj, 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  daemon  cross'd, 
Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird  s  enchanted  cell. 
Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  fiies. 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  seet3  no  more. 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  !  , 

— Hark !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ?— 
No  !  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream  I 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 
A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 
Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes, . . . 
Murmurs  his  master's  name, . . .  and  dies !"     P.  1  ITo 

Bruce  is  awakened  by  the  sound,  and  with  Ronald  succeeds  m 
dispatching  all  his  assailants,  the  chief  of  whom  proves  to  be  the, 
pirate  Cormac  Doil :  who  knowing  him  well,  had  forged  the  tale 
oftlie  boat's  departure  to  detain  the  ntonarch  in  the  island,  and  to 
seize  his  opportunity  of  dispatching  him.  After  a  very  sweet  and 
Virgilian  lamentation  over  the  body  of  Allan,  the  Euryahjs  of 
our  poet,  they  retreat  from  the  island,  accompanied  by  the  dumb 
page  whom  they  have  discovered  in  Cormac's  hut. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  Canto,  they  regain  their 
bark,  where  Bruce  is  informed  that  during  his  absence  tidings  ha4 
fceen  received  of  the  death  of  the  English  monarch,  and  of  the 
•  accession  of  many  powerful  chieftains  to  the  standard  of  their 
native  king.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  shape  their  course  to- 
wards Arran.  'Jlie  scenery  of  the  dift'erent  islands,  by  whose 
shores  they  sail,  is  delineated  with  our  poet's  usual  accuracy  and. 
spirit ;  nor  are  the  various  tales  attached  to  the  several  objects  as 
they  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes,  omitted.  The  cruelty  of  the 
jealous  chieftain  of  Canna,  who  immured  his  wife  in  a  lonely 
castle,  and  the  suffocation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Egg, 
who  with  their  families  had  taken  refuge  within  a  cavern,  by  the 
Macleods,  are  both  most  poetically  described.  During  the  voy- 
age. Lord  Ronald  declares  to  Bruce  his  affection  for  Isabel,  tlie 
monarch's  sister,  considering  himself  released  from  his  engage- 
ment to  Edith,  by  her  sudden  flight.  To  his  proposal,  Bruce  re- 
turns 110  dehnite  answer  ;  but  the  dumb  page,  who  had  witnessed 

the 
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the  scene,  appears  so  sensibly  affectetl  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  chieftaiuH.  They  land  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bride's^  in  vviiicH 
Isabel  had  taken  refuge ;  Bruce,  attended  by  tlie  page,  repairs  to 
his  sister's  cell,  and  reveals  to  her  the  love  which  Roaaki  enter- 
tained towards  her;  she,  however^,  refuses  to  hear  his  suit,  till  he 
jhall  lay  at  her  feet  both^  his  ring  and  the  acquittal  of  his  oath  to 
%he  maid  of  Lorn. 

The  hflh  Canto  opens  with  the  description  of  Isabel  at  her 
devotions,  after  rising  from  which  she  discovers  upon  the  pave- 
ment a  ring  with  a  scroll  attached  to  it,  restoring  the  promise  of 
llonald  to  Kdith.  She  wonders  from  whence  it  could  arrive. 
No  one,  it  appeared,  had  approached  the  convent  that  morning, 
except  the  page  of  her  brother,  whom  her  attendant  had  observed 
passing  rapidly  from  the  chapel,  with  tears  bursting  from  his  eyes. 

,     ■  , 

"  The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sun-beam,  fell. — 

«  'Tis  Edith's  self! — her  speechless  woe, 

Per  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  showl 

. — Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay, 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell, 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 

f*  What !  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ? 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  green-wood  bower. 

At  dawn  a  bugle-signal,  made 

Isy  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd  ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree, 

Ko  time  for  benedicite  ! 

Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 

Just  shake  the  dew-drops  from  their  huir, 

And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft, 

Such  matins  theirs!"     P.  177. 

Isabel  dispatches  Augustine,  the  chaplain  of  the  convent,  to 
Bruce,  to  demand  the  page  at  his  hands.  Upon  Biuce's  declara- 
tion to  the  friar  that  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  St.  Bride,  there  to  re- 
main unmolested,  llldward,  the  monarch's  brother,  professes  that 
be  had  dispatched  him  with  the  royal  mandate  to  Cuthbert_,ou  the 
shore  of  Carrick  :  the  friar  returns  from  his  unsuccessful  mission, 
and  bears  a  request  from  Ronald  to  Isabel,  that  she  would  send 
her  knight  sonse  token  of  her  favour  to  wear  on  his  crest^  and 
promises  that  the  page  shall  be  his  peculiar  charge. 

XII. 

"  Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 

7  Beneath 
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Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of"  glimmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  ofF  they  bore, 
Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 
And,  mingled  with  fhe  dashing  tide, 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 
'•  God  speed  them!"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 
"  O  Heaven !  when  swords  for  freedom  shine, 
And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine ! 
Edge  douhJy  everj^  patriot  blow ! 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe ! 
And  be  it  to  the  Nations  known, 
That  Victory  is  IVom  God  alone  !"— 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 
He  turn'd,  his  blessings  to  renev.', 
Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
'To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour."     P.  188. 

As  lliey  pass  along,  a  sudden  gleam  of  red  light,  as  from  a 
beacon  iiluaiii.atcs  both  the  water  and  the  shores :  in  dcuibt  and 
alarm,  tiny  land —when  the  page  aji}jear.s  with  aji  answer  from 
Cuthbert,  informing  him  that  hi;>  enemies  force  was  increased  by 
the  munntainecrs  fiom  j^orn,  and  an  attempt  to  land  upon  the 
shore  ot  Caiiick,  would  he  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  war. 
riors  resolve,  however,  to  abide  the  contest,  and  to  besiege  Clif-. 
ford  in  the  castle  which  once  owned  the  Bruce  as  its  native  Lord* 

XVIII. 

"  Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true, 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
*'  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  ?" — 
—That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave, 
(In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
"  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  wurm? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  (eel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part."— 
■ — O  !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  { 
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And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 

May  sooth  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken ! 

Half  sooth'd,  halt"  j^rievod,  half  territied, 

Close  drew  tiie  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 

A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 

Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 

Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow^  lost  in  love !"     P.  197. 

As  tlieyproceedhowever,  the  spirits  of  Amadine  fail  him,  when 
Honald  declares,  that  after  ihe  fatigues  of  that  nighr,  lie  shall  be 
sent  to  the  convent  in  safety,  there  to  tune  his  kite,  and  tell  "  iiow 
Konald  loves  fair  Isabel  ;"  he  sinks  trenibiing  and  helpless  at  his 
feet.  Ronald,  fearful  of  delay,  conveys  him  to  an  aged  oak  near 
the  way,  and  placing  him  within  its  hollow  trunk,  hastens  to  re- 
join the  band  of  Bruce.  In  this  covert  he  is  !ound  by  some 
hunters  in  the  service  of  Clifford,  antl  conveyed  to  the  castle.  A 
dialogue  hce ensues  between  Cliti'ord  and  the  Lard  of  Lorn,  in 
M'hich  the  latter  gives  the  Monk's  relation  of  the  escape  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  had  c,  nveyeil  away  in  d/sguise  on  the  night  of 
Bruce's  visit  to  Ronald's  castle.  In  their  dight,  however,  ihey 
Were  overtaken  by  pirates,  and  FAliili  \^as  separated  from  their 
protector.  'I'he  Lord  of  Lorn  does  not  recognize  his  sister  in 
Amadine,  but  joins  wiih  Clifford  in  condenming  the  page  to  in- 
stant death.  Amadine  is  led  torth  to  the  oak  tree  from  whence 
he  was  taken,  to  be  hanged  from  Us  boughs,  unless  he  will  betray 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Ashe  is  preparing  for  death,  Ronald, 
Bruce  and  fifty  of  their  men  from  an  ambuscade,  fall  upon  the 
train  ;  the  page  is  rescued  by  Ronald,  and  nearly  two  hundred  of 
Clifford's  yeomen  fall  m  the  contest.  Edward  now  assails  the 
castle^  and  succeeds  in  bursting  open  the  gates  ;  the  conflict  is  de- 
scribed with  infinite  spirit — Clifford  falls  by  th:  hand  of  Ronald  ; 
l)Ut  the  Lord  of  Lorn  contrives  to  escape — Bruce  is  again  pos- 
ses.sed  of  the  mansion  cf  his  father's. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  "  the  mazers  four. 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board, 
The  pledge,  fan-  Scotland's  rights  restor'd! 
And  he  wiiose  iip  shall  touch  the  wine, 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  bot!i  lands  and  life  at  nought. 
Until  her  freedoii  shall  be  bought,— 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot! 
Sit,  gentle  friends!  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  biief,  we'll  spend  it  joyousl/! 
Jilithest  of  all  tiie  sun's  bright  beams, 
\,  When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 

Well 
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Well  is  oui"  country's  work  begun, 

But  more,  far  more,  must  3  et  be  done  !— = 

Speed  messengers  the  country  through ; 

Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  ; 

Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail. 

Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 

Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 

The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  ! 

Call  all,  call  all !   from  Reedswair-path, 

To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape-Wrath  ; 

Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring. 

The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wingi'" —     P.  217, 

These  mazers  were  large  drinking  cups  or  goblets,  which  as 
the  note  informs  us,  ape  nieutioned  in  a  curious  inventory  of  the 
treasures  of  James  III. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  canto  conducts  us  again  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Bride,  where  Jsabel  has  taken  the  veil,  and  Amadine 
has  resumed  her  female  dress,  and  lives  in  friendship  and  love 
with  the  sister  of  the  monarch.  An  interval  of  nearly  seven  years 
is  now  passed  over  in  the  history,  till  the  June  of  1314,  when 
only  part  of  Scotland  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish Edward,  was  the  fortress  of  Stirling,  which  was  now  besieged 
by  Bruce.  The  assemblage  of  a  force  from  every  quarter  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  again  to  reduce  Scotland  under  tlie  English 
yoke,  is  accurately  described.  Intelligence  of  the  approaching 
contest  reaches  the  convent.  Isabel  now  informs  Edith  that 
Bruce  is  acquainted  with  her  disguise,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
rejected  by  herself,  had  turned  the  tide  of  his  affection  toward  his 
iirst  love,  and  had  reproached  himself  severely  for  his  breach  of 
faith,  and  that  Bruce  had  engaged  that  Edith,  under  her  former 
disguise,  should  satisfy  herself  of  the  penitence  of  him  whom  she 
loved.  After  some  modest  and  decorous  hesitation,  Edith  repairs 
to  the  camp,  on  the  eve  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  P)annock- 
bourn.  While  Bruce  is  employed  in  marshalling  his  lines,  he  is 
espied  from  the  circle  of  the  English  monarch,  and  is  attacked  by 
St.  Henry  de  Boune;  who  falls  by  the  battle  axe  of  the  royal 
Scot.  After  this  recontre,  Edith,  disguised  as  Amadine,  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  whom  he  assures  both  of  his  protection  and  of 
Ronald's  love. 

XX. 

**  On  GilHe's-hill,  whose  height  commands 

The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 

With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 

O  !  v.'ith  what  doubtful  agony 

She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky !— »         i 
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l^ow  on  the  Ochils  gleavns  the  suilj 
Afttl  glistens  ilow  Deraayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 

Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum  ? 
]vJo  I — distant,  but  increasing  still, 
The  strumpet's  sound  Swells  up  the  hlllj 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss'd. 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd, 

And  started  from  the  ground ; 
Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight, 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd.'*     P.  24-8» 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  poet  through  the  tide  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  we  can  only  say,  that  never  was  the  strictest  historical  accu- 
racy more  intimately  blended  with  the  unbridled  spirit  of  poetic 
fancy.  The  sudden  turns  of  success,  the  confusion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, their  rallying  again,  the  enlhusiasni  excited  by  the  voice  of 
the  page,  supposed  to  have  been  dumb,  the  death  of  Argentine, 
&re  all  delineated  vvith  a  master's  hand.  The  snare  laid  by  Bruce 
for  the  English  cavalry,  by  covering  several  deep  pits  with  turf 
imd  brush,  into  which  on  their  first  charge  they  were  precipitated, 
is  not  forgotten ;  but  is  introduced  wiih  great  eifcct.  In  the 
imidst  of  his  triumphant  exultation  upon  the  Scottish  victory,  the 
poet,  in  a  turn  which  we  consider  as  peculiarly  happy>  thus  ad- 
dresses England  upon  her  defeat* 

•'  Yet  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame ! 
Though  ne'er  the  leopards  ou  thy  shield 
Retreated,  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  steta  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
Wlien  for  her  free-born  right^she  strove; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee !"     P.  270* 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  adoration  paid  by  Ronald  to 
her,  whose  voice  had  animated  the  diooping  ranks  of  Scotland^ 
and  almost  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  with  the  union  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Islks,  to  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 

From  this  outline  of  the  story,  the  reader  may  form  a  just 
though  faint  idea  of  the  interest  which  the  whole  may  be  capable 
of  exciting.  The  incidents  are  numerous  enough  to  preserve  the 
atteatiou  unimpaired,  and  the  arrangeuient  is  sufficiently  lucid  not 

to 
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to  perpiex  the  imagination.  The  events  \\\\k\\  the  ttVo  last  canfojS 
pieseiit  to  our  view,  are  '^iit  li  as  frnm  ihe  graiidfeur  of  their  action, 
and  the  importance  of  ihcir  result,  are  worthy  <*f  being  recorded 
in  the  strains  of  heroic  verse.     The  character  of  Bruce  i.s  finely 
drawn  and  well  preserved,  while  that  of  the  hero  of  the  poem  is, 
as  is  usual  with  most  of  our  poets,  heroes,  neitlier  splendid  nor 
coniiiistent.     Allowing  that  the  charms  of  Isabel  may  have  had 
sufficient  power  to  estran;ue  his  heart  from  his  ijrtended  bride, 
there  appears  to  be  no  siitlicient  reason  for  ihe  transfer  of  his  af- 
fection to  one  v^hose  romantic  valour  might  conjmand  his  vene- 
ration, but  could  never  inspire  his  love,  "^j  he  subordinate  charac- 
ters a(!d  much  to  the  bustle,  but  little  to*  he  interest  of  the  poem  ; 
•ue  could  ha\e  wislied  t(.  have  seen  Dc  Argentine  a  more  promi- 
jutit  ifaratter  in  the  actioji  of  ihe  \\hole,  as  he  would  liave  re- 
lieved by  his  more  cultivated  nulure,  the  boisterous  courage  of  the 
Scottish  chiefti'ii  s.     Still,  however,  we  have  uo  reason  to  corn- 
plain  ot  t!  a!  (lull  or  meapre  sameness,  which  too  often  pervades 
the  heioic  Epic  ;  the  change  oi"  scene  amuses  the  fancy,  while  the 
gradual  disch  sure  of  important  events  engages  the  attention  :  nor 
do  we  think  that  ativ  of  our  readers  would  be  willing,  after  the 
secoixl  caiito,  to  lay  down  the  book  till  anoihertime  :  for  so  ra{)id 
is  the  current  of  the  poet's  story,  that  he  who  once  ventures  witii 
it,  will  be  lunried  irresistibly  down  the  tide. 

Of  the  versification,  we  can  say  little  more  than  has  often  been 
said  before  ;  whatever  beauties  embellish,  and  whatever  blemishes 
imi(V)rmly  disgrace  the  works  of  our  poet,  are  to  be  here  observed 
in  the  most  pronunent  })oint  of  vitw.     Language  corrupted  by 
every  mode  of  depravation,  constructions  inverted  and  involved, 
metres  rugged  and  loose,  Gaelic  gutturals  defying  pronunciation,     A 
the  rust  of  rude  antiqtiity  tarnishing  the  solecisms  of  modern  re- 
iinement,  are  features  far  too  conspicuous  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
production  of  the  northern  bard.     Eut  it  is  not  upon  the  defor- 
mities of  such  a  man  that  we  should  rest  even  for  a  moment, 
were  thev  not  too  often  forced  upon  our  attention  in  passages  the 
most  sublime,  obstructing  like  rocks  amidst  the  mountain  torrent, 
the  full  stream   of  our^admiration.     Had  we  stood  in  judgment 
upon  any  of  his  former  works,  we  should  have  marked  such  glai  ing 
blemishes  with  the  greater  freedom,  as  wc  would  not  see  the  pub- 
lic taste  corrujUed  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  absurdities  even  of  the       « 
most  brilliant  genius  ;  but  as  the  fury  of  indiscriminate  applausft      1 
has  ceased,  and  the  same  public  now  appear  sufliciently  ready  to 
see  and  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  it  will  be  our  more  pleasing 
task  to  dwell  upon  thrj.se  prominent  beautlt^s,  with  which  this  last 
effort  of  his  muse  mui^t  be  allowed  to  abound. 

The  ntost  magniticent  of  these  we  consider  to  be  fie  descrip- 
tion of  the  celebrated  cave  of  Fiu<^al  in  the  isle  of  Staffa,  w  hich  is 
I  conceived 
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conceived  in  a  nilghty  mind_,  and  is  expressed  in  a  strain  of  poetry, 
clear,  simple  and  sublime. 


"  Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  I'rom  the  northward  free. 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  liiy. 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 

The  cormora)it  had  found. 
And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter'd  in  that  wond'rous  dome, 
"Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  1  ; 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause. 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  hi<rh, 
Ihat  mocks  tlie  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
*'  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay ! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine!" —   P.  140. 

We  would  bovv  with  veneration  to  tlie  powerful  and  ruL-'ged  genius 
of  Scott — we  would  style  him  above  ait  oiliers,  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare excepted,  the  Poet  of  Nature — of'iNature  in  all  her  varied 
beauties,  in  all  her  wildest  haunts.  No  appearance,  however 
minute  in  the  scenes  around  him  escapes  his  penetraliiig  eye, 
they  are  all  marked  with  the  nicest  dlscriniinalion,  are  introduced 
with  the  happiest  eifect.  Hence  in  his  similiea>  both  the  genius 
and  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  are  peculiarly  conspicuous  ;  his  ac- 
curate oi)servation  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  others 
have  neglected,  imparts  an  originality  to  those  allusions,  of  which 
the  rciider  immediately  recognises  the  aptness  and  propriety  ;  and 
only  wonders  that  what  must  have  been  so  often  witnessed, should 
have  been  so  uniibrroly  passed  uQiegavded  by.     Such  is  the  si- 

miljf 
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mily  applied  to  the  transient  blush  observed  by  Brilce  tipdn  the 
i:ouiitenance  of  Isabel  upoti  his  mention  of  Ronald. 

"  Trul}'  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  bkishes  passing  dye,— 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud — -jiist  seen  and  gone," 

But  the  Criginality,  no  less  than  the  felicity  of  his  genius,  may 
be  remarked  in  the  usage  of  a  poetical  figure,  almo^it  of  his  own 
invention  ;  whicii  we  should  venture  to  term  *^'  a  siniily  reversed," 
or  an  application  of  a  moral  image  to  a  natural  appearance.  It 
is  this  alone  that  can  impart  a  lasting  graudeui-  to  those  material 
forms  which  would  of  themselves  be  soon  dismissed  from  the  re- 
inen)brance,  and  can  embody  the  fading  gratilication  of  sight  in 
the  sublimer  feelings  of  the  mind.  We  know  not  ajuster  delinea- 
tion of  those  peculiar  characters  which  mark  the  mind  of  our  poet, 
than  that  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  the  iutroducliou  to  the 
first  canto; 

*'  Deem'st  thou  these  saddeii'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 

Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  lading  realais  to  stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hillj 

To  listen  to  the  woods'  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  Sprays 

To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stainj 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way, 

And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
O !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  rrtinstrel  strain  I 

*'  No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 

Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 

That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky^ 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 

When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner  I, 

Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bounds 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest  foundi 

"  So  shalt  thou  list,  and  hapljr  not  unmoved, 

To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reprovedj 

Still  live  some  reliques  of  the  ancient  la}/. 
For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay, 

W'ith  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguiles, 
'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  R.eay, 

In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles. 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isles."    P.  4-.     ' 

■  We' 
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We  should  not  conceive  that  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  W. 
Scott,  could  be  blind  to  the  failings  of  his  own  verse,  nor  that  he 
would  imagine  such  faiHngs  to  bebeauties.  Conscious,  perhaps,  of 
his  own  powers,  be  considers  them  of  little  consequence  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  popular  applause  has  too  far  confirmed  his  obstinacy. 
That  he  can  occasionally  cloath  the  grandeur  of  his  thought  in 
the  majesty  of  expression,  unobscured  with  the  jargon  of  anti- 
quated ballads,  and  unincumbered  by  the  awkwardness  of  rugged 
expression  or  harsh  involution,  we  can  with  pleasure  acknow* 
ledge  ;  a  finer  specimen  cannot  perhaps  be  exhibited  than  in  the 
following  passage. 

I. 

**  Stranger !  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 

The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed. 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  '«onely  throne ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known. 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry. 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky« 

*•  Yes !  *twas  sublime,  but  sad — The  loneliness 
Loaded  th)'  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye ; 

And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity."     P.  127. 

Here  the  poetry  assumes  the  stanzaic  form,  nor  are  we  sorry 
to  be  delivered  for  a  while  from  the  vapid  volubility  of  the  octi- 
syllabic  metre,  which  is  too  often  relieved  only  by  ;he  labour  of  a 
magnificent  idea  struggling  with  the  poverty  of  the  measure. 

To  those,  however,  whose  fastidious  ears  have  been  too  long 
tuned  to  the  full  harmony  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  song,  and 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  majesty  of  Dryden  or  the  elegance  of 
Pope,  to  tolerate  the  discords  of  these  northern  strains,  there  is 
still  a  treasure  reserved  in  the  notes  which  form  the  latter  half  of 
the  volume,  and  furnish  a  variety  of  matter  not  only  illustrative 
of  the  poem,  but  most  interesting  and  entertaining  in  itself. 
Many  curious  extracts  are  given  from  various  ancient  chronicles, 
;  which  throw'  much  light  upon  the  events  of  tliis  proudest  period 
I  of  the  Scottish  History:  many  mistakes  in  recent  hist  rinns  are 
i  corrected,  and  various  anecdotes  are  related  wiiich  cannot  fail 
deeply  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Several  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  Hebridean  scenery  are  introduced;  among 
which  the  following  delineation  of  the  grotto  of  Strathaird  will 
convince  those,  who  deny  to  Scott  the  power  of  writing'  poetry, 
that  at  least  he  can  write  prose. 

L  «« The 
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"  The  first  entrance  to  this  celehrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpro* 
mising  ;  but  the  light  of  the  torches  with  svhich  we  were  provided, 
was  soon  reflected  from  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  which  seem  aa 
if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough  with 
frost-work  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought 
into  statuary.  The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and 
might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it 
rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  sud- 
denly arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 
Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  thifi  ascent,  the  ctive  opens  into  a 
splendid  galleiy,  adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  chrystallizations, 
and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the 
most  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens 
beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  of  white 
spar,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we  partly 
saw  by  the  light  he  carried, )  that  the  encliantment  of  Maccalister's 
cave  terminates  with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond  which  tiiere  was 
only  a  rude  cavern,  speedily  choked  wTtk  stones  and  earth.  But 
the  pool  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the  most 
fanciful  mouldings,  in  a  subs.tance  resembling  white  marble,  and 
distinguished  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have 
been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.  The  groups  of  combined 
figures  projecting,  or  embossed,  by  whii^h  the  pool  is  surrounded, 
are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fanciful.  A  statuary  might  catch  beau- 
tiful hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition  of  these  sta- 
lactites. There  is  scarce  a  form,  or  groupe,  on  v\'hich  active  fancy 
may  not  trace  figures  or  grotesque  ornament-s,  which  have  beea 
gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern  by  the  dropping  of  the  calcareous 
water  hardeniqg  into  petrifactions.  Many  of  those  fine  groupes 
have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of  appropriation  of  recent 
tourists,  and  the  grotto  has  lost,  (1  am  informed)  through  the 
emo:ca  of  torches,  something  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  whicli  wa* 
originally  one  of  its  chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  re« 
mains  to  compensate  for  all  that  may  be  lost.'*     P.  Ixxxvii. 

Frequent  extracts  are  alf<o  given  from  Barbour,  the  favourite 
Scotch  b-rd,  Mho  in  1307  published  a  poem  called  "Bruce.* 
The  narrative  is  in  parts  exceedingly  curious,  and  i'roiu  its  author 
living  SD  near  the  time  of  action,  may  be  relied  upon  for  its 
truth.  Many  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed,  the  best 
ot  which  is  the  last  by  Pinkerton,-  which  was  edited  with  the 
original  spelling,  8cc   in  the  year  1790. 

1  o  rfiurn  however  to  the  poem,  we  should  sum  up  our  ob- 
servation-i  i.pun  its  in/^rits  by  declaiing,  that  no  poem  of  W. 
Scott  has  yet  appeared  v\ith  fairer  ciaijns  to  th.;  public  attention. 
If  It  have  less  pathos  dian  the  Lady  of  ths  Lake,  or  iess  display 
of  charaeter  ilmn  Mannion,  it  surpasses  ihem  both  in  grandeur  of 
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tonccptlon  and  dignity  of  versification.  It  is  in  every  respect 
decidedly  superior  to  llokeby,  and  thougli  it  may  not  reach  the 
Lay  of  tlie  last  Minstrel  in  a  few  splendid  passages,  it  is  far 
more  perfect  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  Scott  among  those  who 
are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  rich  ore  of  poetry  from  the 
dross  which  surrounds  it,  will  receive  no  small  advancement  by 
this  last  effort  of  his  genius.  We  discover  in  it  a  brilliancy  ia 
detached  expressions,  and  a  power  of  language  in  the  combina- 
tion of  images  which  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  of  his  pre- 
vious publications. 

We  would  also  believe  that  as  his  strength  has  encreased,  so 
his  glaring  errors  have  been  diminished.  But  so  embedded  and 
engrained  are  these  in  the  gems  of  his  excellence,  that  no  blind- 
ness can  overlook,  no  art  can  divide  or  destroy  their  connection. 
They  must  be  tried  together  at  the  ordeal  of  time,  and  descend 
unseparated  to  posterity.  Could  W.  Scott  but  "  endow  his 
purposes  with  words ;"  could  he  but  decorate  the  justice  and  the 
splendour  of  his  conceptions  with  more  unalloyed  aptness  of  ex- 
pression, and  more  uniform  strength  and  harmony  of  numbers ; 
he  would  claim  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  among  the  poets  of 
natural  feeling  and  natural  imagery.  Even  as  it  is,  with  all  his 
faults  we  love  him  still,  and  when  he  shall  cease  to  write,  we 
shall  fuid  it  difficult  to  supply  his  place  with  a  better. 


Art.  IV.  Tracts,  Historical  and  Statistical  on  India,  with 
Journals  of  Tours  tlirovgh  several  Parts  of  the  Peninsula  : 
also  an  jiccount  of  Sumatra.  Bjj  Benjamin  Heyne,  M.D. 
Maps  and  Plates.  4to.  2l.  2s.  46'2  pp.  Baldwin. 
1814. 

So  vast  is  the  extent,  so  varied  are  the  departments,  and  so  in- 
finite the  objects  of  enquiry  which  present  themselves  to  oar  view- 
within  the  peninsula  of  India,  that  notwithstanding  the  light 
vx  Inch  has  been  thrown  upon  the  eastern  world,  within  these  few 
years,  by  the  researches  of  the  most  scientific  of  our  country* 
men,  the  history  of  the  country,  natural,  moral  and  political,  is 
yet  in  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity.  With  respect  to  all  that 
relates  to  our  Indian  territories,  excepting  what  is  immediately  re- 
ferable to  the  interests  of  trade,  our  knowledge  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  geographical  accuracy  of  Rennell  has  indeed  performed  aa 
Herculean  task  in  clearing  our  ideas  of  the  different  bearings  of 
the  country  from  the  load  of  error  which  formerly  oppressed 
them  ;  while  the  labours  of  Jones  have  expanded  the  rich  stores 
of  eastern  hterature,  jurisprudence  and  religion.     The  Asiatic  re- 
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gearches  have  cleared  our  way  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  as* 
certaining  no  less  the  political  than  the  natural  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  these  volumes,  however,  enter  too  deeply  into  these  impor- 
tant subjects  to  aftbrd  in  a  short  conipass  that  general  knowledge^, 
which  those  who  are  unconnected  with  the  particular  interests 
of  Indoostan  might  be  desirous  to  attain.  We  are  therefore 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  volume  which  promises  to  present  a 
more  popular  view  of  that  part  of  the  subject  which  it  professes 
to  undertake. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  tracts  or  unconnect- 
ed disquisitions  upon  various  points  which  presented  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  our  author  during  a  twenty  years  residence 
in  India.  Many  of  them  had  been  presented  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, and  were  thought  worthy  of  being  deposited  in  their  li- 
brary. Prom  the  situation  of  Dr.  Heyne  upon  the  medical  esta- 
blishment of  Fort  St.  George  we  anticipated  a  review  of  the  na- 
tural rather  than  the  political  history  of  the  country,  nor  were  we 
disappointed  in  discovering  that  the  larger  part  of  his  disquisitions 
related  to  those  points,  to  which  his  profession  would  appear 
with  the  greatest  propriety  to  have  directed  his  attention. 

The  first  tract  contains  various  statistical  remarks  upon  the  soil, 
water,  agriculture,  climate,  and  remarkable  places  within  the 
Carnatic.  Dr.  Heyne  supposes  that  all  the  land  near  the  sea, 
was  formerly  covered  by  it,  as  the  mixture  of  sea  sand  and  loam, 
and  the  remains  of  marhie  animals  seem  abundantly  to  testify. 
The  lands  near  the  coast  are  generally  divided  into  high  and  low  y 
upon  the  former  various  sorts  of  small  dry  grain,  such  as  millet. 
8tc.  are  sown,  some  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in  June 
and  are  ripe  by  the  September  following ;  others  are  sown  in 
August  and  are  ripe  in  November.  Upon  the  low  ground, 
which  by  its  situation  is  capable  of  irrigation  by  channels  from 
rivers  or  by  tanks,  rice  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated ;  four 
crops  of  which  are  raised  by  the  renters  of  land  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  two  of  these  upon  the  same  ground.  The  rent 
exacted  for  the  low  land  depends  much  upon  the  facihty  of  irri» 
gation.  In  many  cases  it  is  taken  by  the  government  in  kind^ 
and  where  \\ater  is  easily  procured.  Dr.  Heyne  rates  it  at  or 
iibout  one  half,  or  rather  less,  of  the  crop ;  besides  another  ex- 
action of  one  tenth  of  the  whole  produce. 

We  are  sorry  to  remark  that  Dr.  Heyne's  catalogue  of  re- 
markable places  in  the  Carnatic  is  extremely  meagre.  We 
Wonder  at  the  omission  of  Arcot,  which  was  formerly  consider- 
ed  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic  ;  it  deserves  notice  as  it  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of 
the  Sor(C ;  and  as  the  defence  which  it  made  under  Lord  Clive 
ill  1751  established  the  military  fame  of  the  celebrated  noble* 
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man.  In  his  description  of  Vellore  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Heyne 
should  omit  to  mention  its  relief  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  the  face 
of  Hyder's  whole  army,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pital acts  of  generalship  ever  exhibited  upon  the  Indian  peninsula. 
It  would  be  concluded  also  from  his  account  that  it  consisted  of 
but  two  forts,  whereas  there  are  three,  situated  upon  as  many 
hills,  which  have  been  with  justice  considered  as  impregnable  to 
an  Indian  army. 

The  information  contained  in  the  second  tract  respecting  the 
Mysore  is  much  more  extensive  and  valuable,  as  it  was  collected 
during  the  tune  in  which  the  author  acted  as  assistant  to  Col. 
Mackenzie,  siiperintendant  of  the  Mysore  survey  ;  the  tract  in- 
deed itself  is,  as  Dr.  Heyne  informs  us,  but  an  abridgment  of  a 
report  laid  before  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  de- 
scription of  the  mountains  and  soils,  and  of  the  mineralogical  pro- 
duct of  each  discover  a  considerable  skill  in  this  department  of 
science.  The  tables  of  the  agricultural  state  of  the  country  and 
the  state  of  the  various  crops  and  their  value  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  The  tenure  of  land  seems  to  be  of  the  same  sort 
with  that  in  the  Carnatic,  but  the  disadvantages  on  the  side  of 
the  cultivator  appear  to  be  much  greater.  The  accounts  m  hich 
we  find  of  the  state  of  the  arts  is  very  amusing,  and  the  receipts 
for  preparing  the  gold  and  silver  colours  which  are  so  lavishly 
displayed  upon  the  palaces  of  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo  Sultau 
are  given  at  full  length.  The  description  of  the  diamond  mines 
at  Cuddapah  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

*'  The  mines  at  Cuddapah  have,  it  Is  said,  been  worked  for  se« 
veral  hundred  years  with  various  success.  Not  long  ago  a  large 
diamond  was  found,  which  has  produced  a  lawsuit  not  yet  decided. 
It  is  said  to  weigh  1  f  pagoda,  or  70  grains,  to  be  full  of  flaws,  and 
on  that  account  not  to  be  worth  more  1000  pagodas.  These  mines 
are  withiu  half  a  mile  of  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and  about  as  far 
east  from  the  river  and  Candapetta,  and  on  grounds  belonging  to  a 
small  village  called  Canaperty.  They  are  surrounded  by  cultiva- 
ted fields,  and  have  the  appearance  of  heaps  of  stones  and  pits  half 
filled  with  rubbish,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  find  a  number  of 
people  at  work  in  a  new  mine. 

"  The  labourers  were  offended  at  my  coming  on  horseback  near 
the  mines,  and  objected  strongly  to  my  approaching  the  one  in 
which  they  were  at  work  :  saying  that  Ammawaru  (the  sanguinary 
goddess  of  riches)  would  not  allow  such  liberties  to  be  taken,  at  a 
place  under  her  particular  influence.  They  were,  however,  soon 
pacified  on  being  assured  that  I  had  come  among  them  by  leave  of 
her  ladyship. 

"  The  mines  are  pits  of  unequal  extent  and  small  depth,  and 
usually  have  a  fouf -sided  iQxxa.    The  one  in  which  they  were  at 
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work  had  been  opened  only  eight  or  ten  days  :  it  was  sixteen  feet 
square,  and  a  iew  days  before  I  saw  it  they  had  come  to  the  dia- 
mond bed  in  one  corner  of  it. 
'  *'  All  the  different  places  in  xvhicli  the  diamond  has  been  hither' 
to  found,  coiisist  either  in  alluvial  soil  orin  rocks  of  the  latest  forma- 
tion, and  containing  such  a  great  proportion  of  rounded  pebbles  as 
to  have  rather  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate  than  any  other 
species  of  stone.     The  diamonds   are  not  scattered   through   the 
■whole  of  the  beds  from  the  surface  in  the  diamond  iiiines  to  the 
greatest  depth  hitherto  dug  ;  but  confined  to  a  single  bed,  always 
harder  than  the  rest  of  the  accompanying  beds,  and  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.     The  structure  of  all  the  places 
on  v.'hich  diamonds  occur  being  similar,  it  'will  be  suliicient  to  give 
an  account  cf  the  beds  found  in  these  mines  at  Cuddapah,  which  I 
examined  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 

*'  The  uppermost,  or  superficial  stratum,  consists  of  sand,  or 
gravel,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  under  it  is  a  bed  of  stiff 
bluish  and  black  mud,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  places  that  have 
been  inundated.  It  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  contains  no 
stones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  and  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  incumbent  bed,  by  the  great  number  of  large  rounded 
stones  which  it  contains.  It  is  about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half 
thick,  and  is  composed  of  large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel, 
cemented  together  by  clay.  It  was  quite  wet  at  the  time  that  I 
saw  it,  owing  to  the  preceding  rains  ;  but,  in  other  seasons,  it  is  as 
dry  as  the  bed  which  lies  immediately  above  it.  In  the  Ellore  dis^ 
trict,  the  diamond  stratum  is  covered  by  thick  strata  of  calcareous 
©uff. 

*'  The  mode  of  working  a  diamond  mine  is  this  :  after  all  the  su'^ 
perincumbent  beds,  and  the  large  stones  in  the  diamond  bed,  are 
removed  out  of  the  mine,  the  small  gravel  and  the  other  consti-? 
tuents  of  the  bed  are  carried  to  a  small  distance,  and  put  into  a 
cistern  about  eight  feet  square  and  three  deep.  In  this  situation 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  which  separates  the  lighter  loamy  parti- 
cles. The  gravel  and  small  stones,  which  sink  to  the  bottom,  are 
thei  thrown  into  a  heap  close  to  the  cistern,  from  which  they  are 
CO  jveyed  to  a  smooth  plain  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  made  of 
ha'  dened  clay.  Upon  this  plain  the  whole  is  thinly  spread.  The 
gravel  in  this  position  being  slightly  moistened,  six  or  seven  people 
go  over  it  several  times  in  succession.  The  first  time,  they  pick 
out  only  the  large  stones  ;  the  second  and  subsequent  times,  the 
smaller  gravel  is  carefully  turned  over  with  the  fiat  of  the  hand, 
whilst  they  as  carefully  watch  for  the  spark  from  the  diamond,  which 
invariably  strike  the  eye. 

**  These  people  are  not  guarded,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  under 
fcny  controul.  Every  thing  is  left  implicitly  to  their  good  faith  ; 
which  at  all  times  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  ensure  fidelity.  They 
(^o  not  go  in  any  particular  direction  over  the  gravel.     At  the 
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Cftnclapetly  mines  they  went  nearly  from  oast  to  west,  backward 
and  forward  ;  and  at  Ovalumpally,  from  north  to  south.  At  both 
ps^aces  they  were  working  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  and  in 
cloudy  weather. 

"  They  would  not  allow  any  of  my  followers  to  touch  the  heap  of 
unsearched  gravel,  though  they  did  not  prevent  me  from  doing  it.  A 
present  of  a  gold  fanani  (about  sixpence)  made  the  headman  very 
coinmuiucative.  lie  pointed  out  to  me  a  variety  of  small  stones  iu 
the  heaps  that  were  thrown  away,  which  he  assured  me  always  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  diamonds  wherever  they  occur  iu  beds  at 
some  depth  under  ground."  P.  95. 

The  diamond  is  distinguished  by  the  Hindoos  Into  four  kinds, 
differing  from  each  other  in  beauty  and  value,  and  Dr.  Heyne  has 
given  us  a  statement  of  their  comparative  prices. 

The  sixth  tract  comprehends  a  very  curious  translation  of  the 
Klapslanum,  a  celebrated  medical  treatise  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  practical  principles  of  which  as  Dr.  Heyne  justly  observes, 
much  sesemble  our  own,  nor  is  the  absurdity  and  superstition 
which  is  intermixed,  much  greater  than  we  should  find  in  a  me- 
dical book  of  tlie  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Minerals  form  a 
far  larger  portion  of  their  Pharmacopeia  than  we  should  at  first 
imagine  ;  mercury  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate  appear  to  be  as  favourite  remedies  among 
the  Indian  physicians  as  among  the  English  ;  the  flowers  of  Zinc 
are  administered  in  the  hafuiorrhoids,  and  other  diseases  which 
among  us  are  generally  abated  by  astringent  injection.  Dr. 
Heyne  says  that  he  tried  it  with  the  best  eifect  mixed  with  vale- 
rian root  in  a  case  of  inveterate  Ej^lepsy.  We  remember  to 
have  seen  it  reconuiiended  in  such  cases  even  in  England,  though 
the  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  be  the  favourite  remedy  of  the 
present  day. 

The  twelfth  tract  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  method 
of  smelting  iron  pursued  hi  the  northern  Circars,  and  the  sixteenth 
a  very  ingenious  essay  upon  the  properties  of  the  milky  substance 
which  exudes  from  certain  plants,  the  number  of  which  hi  India 
is  veiv  considerable. 

"  The  singular  effect  which  the  milk  of  the  jatropha  cureas  has 
upon  silver,  which  is  entirely,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  a  parallel  in 
Hie  vegetable  kingdom,  makes  it  very  desirable  tiiat  it  were  sub- 
jected to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation,  that  we  might  know 
what  its  constituents  are,  and  to  which  of  them  it  is  indebted  for  the 
great  readiness  with  which  it  acts  upon  a  metal  that  resists  the  ac- 
tion of  the  alkalies,  and  of  almost  all  the  acids.  If  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver be  put  into  this  milk,  it  speedily  becomes  quite  brittle,  and  may 
be  easily  rubbed  between  the  fingers  into  a  greenish  powder.  The 
process  is  this.     Heat  a  piece  of  silver  leaf  about  a  line  in  thickness 
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between  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  quench  it  in  the  milk  of  the  jatr«- 
pho.  This  is  repeated  twelve  or  twenty  times.  I  find  that  the 
silver  must  be  heated  each  time,  almost  to  the  point  in  which  it 
melts.  The  silver  is  then  wrapt  up  in  pounded  leaves  of  any  kind 
of  tree,  put  between  two  pieces  of  earthen-ware  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  heap  of  wraties  (dry  cow  dung),  which  must  be  so  situated 
that  the  wind  cannot  raise  the  fire  so  as  to  melt  the  silver.  The 
silver  is  very  little,  or  not  at  all  changed,  when  it  is  taken  out  after 
this  ignition.  But  the  effect  of  reiterated  heating  and  quenching 
in  the  milk  of  jatropha  moluccana  shows  the  efficacy  of  the 
-process."  P.  21'5. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole  volume  are  the  observa- 
tions made  upon  a  tour  from  Samulcotah  to  Hydrabad.  The 
country  about  this  latter  city  is  represented  to  have  a  very  barren 
and  rugged  appearance,  which  might  at  first  appear  an  e.\traor- 
(dinary  situation  to  be  selected  for  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic. 
"VVhatever  the  policy  might  be  which  dictated  this  choice  of  posi- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  prevailed  also  in  the  Mysore,  as  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  Seringapataui  is  as  our  author 
observes,  equally  bare  and  unproductive.  In  a  country  so  ha- 
rassed by  intestine  tumults,  where  a  capital  is  also  a  fortress,  it 
inight  perhaps  be  prudent  to  select  such  a  situation,  as  might 
aftbrd  no  resources  to  a  besieging  army,  and  by  the  natural 
strength  of  it  position  might  best  secure  the  safety  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Dr.  Heyne  gives  us  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  tank 
pear  Hydrabad,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  general 
breadth  about  40  feet.  The  water  supplies  most  of  the  gardens 
about  the  city,  and  a  considerable  ^extent  of  rice  fields,  and  is 
rented  out  yearly  for  60,000  rupees  to  a  man,  who  distributes  it 
in  smaller  q  amities.  As  descriptions  of  this  celebrated  city 
are  by  no  means  common  we  shall  extract  the  following  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader. 

''  Hydrabad,  the  capital  of  Dckan,  is  a  very  large  and  populous 
place,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the  Musy,  a  small  river,  but 
rapid  during  the  monsoon,  when  it  is  not  fordable.  There  is  a 
large  arched  bridge  over  it  leading  to  the  noj-thern  gate,  entirely 
built  of  sienite.  It  is  broad  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each 
Other,  and  is  on  the  whole  as  good  a  building  as  I  should  have  expect- 
ed to  see  at  Hydrabad.  The  town  issyrrounded  by  alow  wall  saidtobe 
nearly  square.  The  ground  on  which  this  city  is  built  is  uneven. 
Captain  Kirkpatrick  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  two  of  his  hircarras, 
who  cleared  the  way  before  me,  and  procured  me  immediate  ad- 
mittance,   .  hich  without  them  I  could  not  have  obtained. 

*'  I  do  not  kiiow  from  wh^it  motive  ;  but  no  European  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  this  city,  not  even  an  officer  of  the  company's  de- 
tachment. Some  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  they  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  it.     In  order  to  see  e\&vy  thing  as  Mve\\ 
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as  possible  I  traversed  the  streets  on  horseback.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral narrow,  badly  paved,  and  far  from  straight.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  few  with  upstair  rooms,  and  on  the  whole 
they  have  a  very  wretched  appearance.  The  back  houses,  whereverl 
could  get  a  ghmpse  of  them,  seemed  to  be  much  better  and  more 
spacious.  But  no  man,  and  least  of  all  an  European,  can  o-et  ad- 
mittance ta  them  :  nobody  indeed  but  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  eunuchs.  Thrsy  even  distrust  their  sons,  who  after  they  have  at- 
tained a  certain  age  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Zenana.  Fe\v 
women  are  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  they  are  crowded  constantly 
with  men  and  horses.  The  small  number  of  females  to  be  seen  ai-e 
either  old  Moorish  hags,  or  Telinganas,  and  not  the  prettiest  of 
them.  In  one  part  of  the  town  dancing  girls  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers. 

*'  I  saw  several  great  Amirs  pass  m  state.  They  have  always 
according  to  their  rank  a  number  of  horsemen  before  them  :  their 
palankeens  are  very  short,  and  they  sit  upright  in  them.  Few  but 
themselves  are  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  in  such  a  conveyance : 
this  being  a  privilege  that  must  be  granted  by  the  Nizam"  or  his 
Prime  Minister.  The  Amirs  living  at  the  capital  are  in  fact  no- 
thing more  than  state  prisoners  ;  none  being  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  town  without  particular  leave  of  the  Nizam  ;  much  less  are  they 
allowed  to  repair  to  the  provinces  confided  to  their  care. 

"  As  eastern  pomp  requires  a  great  number  of  attendants,  and 
large  sums  to  support  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  capital  is  so 
very  populous.  It  makes  on  the  whole  an  appearance  that  may  be 
called  splendid  in  comparison  with  the  other  native  towns  on  the 
coast.  I  believe  we  may  even  call  it  opulent ;  for  all  the  money 
collected  in  the  provinces  is  spent  here ;  and  merchants,  though 
sometimes  plundered,  soon  recover  again,  on  account  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  rich  and  the  quick  circulation  of  money.  It  is 
one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Moorman  never  to  keep  money.  They 
care  not  for  to-morrow  :  they  spend  their  money  among  v/omen 
and  merchants  as  fast  as  they  can  squeeze  it  out  of  the  poor  culti- 
vators, or  out  of  the  merchants  themselves.  I  did  not  tliink  much 
of  the  bazars  that  I  visited.  The  china  shops  here  contain  a  very 
miserable  collection  of  things,  and  those  of  other  merchants  are 
not  much  better.  The  only  place  where  any  thing  can  be  o^ot  1» 
the  Beghum  bazar,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  " 

"  The  buildings  best  worth  seeing  at  Hydrabad  are  the  large 
mosque  and  the  palace.  The  former  is  a  grand  building,  the  two 
domes  of  which  are  astonishingly  high,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  at  a  great  distance,  and  betray  the  residence  of  a  mighty 
and  wealthy  Prince.  The  street,  before  you  approach  this  grand 
builduig,  IS  by  no  means  qualified  to  prepare  one  for  the  sight  of 
such  an  edifice.  It  leads  to  a  gate  where  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
moynt  and  take  off  my  boots.  From  this  I  ascended  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  found  myself  all  at  once  on  the  esplanade  before  the 
Mecca  Masjid.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  has  acquired  its  name 
from  bemg  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  i^^reat  mosque  at  Mecca. 

^'  Having 
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*'  Having  no  firman  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  mosque, 
and  ain  therefore  unable  to  give  a  description  of  a  place  that  is  so 
worthy  of  it.  From  without  I  saw  that  the  whole  consisted  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  regular  porticoes  round  a  spacious  centre, 
where,  before  a  burning  taper,  I  saw  the  Mahomedan  doctors  upon 
their  carpets.  The  pillars  were  amazingly  lofty,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  composed  each  of  one  solid  piece  of  granite,  the  surface 
cf  which  was  beautifully  polished. 

"  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  tank  or  reservoir  of  water  for  ablu- 
tions. It  is  a  square  place  with  steps  descending  to  the  water, 
•which  did  not  appear  to  me  very  clean.  I  even  saw  some  fellows 
•washing  their  dirty  clothes  in  it. 

*'  I  observed  also  here  a  number  of  beggars  in  rags,  who  made  a 
most  disagreeable  noise.  I  do  not  mean  fakirs,  but  the  same  as 
are  met  in  numbers  in  all  the  streets  of  Hydrabad,  who  are  even 
impudent  enough  to  seize  the  bridle  of  a  horse,  and  not  allow  the 
rider  to  proceed  a  step  until  he  has  satisfied  them.''  P.  269. 

This  tour  was  made  in  1798;  in  a  second  journey,  however, 
performed  in  1809,  the  difference  of  his  reception  at  Hydrabad 
was  very  remarkable.  The  gates  were  then  Unovvn  wide  open, 
JEnglish  seapoys  were  seen  parading  e\ery  where  in  the  stieets, 
and  many  a  moorman  as  they  passed  them  would  salute  them 
with  a  Sabm.  The  rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place 
wiiliin  these  few  years  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  despoliation 
of  the  native  sovereigns,  the  acrjuisilion  both  of  territory  and 
political  influence  by  llie  Company,  will  easily  account  for  this 
alteration. 

Jn  the  journal  of  a  tour  from  Bcngalore  to  Trichinopoly,  Dr. 
Heyne  ha?  given  us  an  account  of  the  (clebr-.ited  l^^'agoda  of  Stri- 
Tingani,  which,  duruig  the  siege  of  the  latter  place,  v.  as  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  French  army.  He  represents  it  to  be  situated 
upon  a  rock,  having  seven  high  walls  around  it,  within  which 
live  those  Bramins  and  their  faniihts  v>  ho  exist  upon  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  superstition  of  its  visitors.  I'he  gateway  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  an  immense  size,  which  are  all  of  sienite, 
composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  garnets,  loth  singiv  aiid  blended 
together  in  spots  and  stiipes.  Dr.  Htyne  is  will.ng  to  believe 
that  Christianity  has  made  some  progress  in  this  pari  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  labours  of  the  i\p()stoiic  S\\artz.  One  important 
fact  is  insisted  upon  by  our  author,  which  is  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions which  we  have  generally  received — that  the  natives  who 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  this  mission,  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  caste,  but  that  they  are  allowed  to  intermarry 
with  those  who  still  remain  attached  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fa- 
thers. Both  in  this  and  in  another  place  Dr.  lleyne  asserts, 
that  the  caste  is  a  political  not  a  religious  distinction^  v\hich  may 
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he  perliaps  in  some  meaiure  allowed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
inu^l  be  cousidererl,  that  among  the  Hindoos,  the  political  and  tlie 
religious  institutions  are  so  blendid  together  and  united,  that  any 
apostacy  in  matters  of  faith  woidd  be  followed  with  the  severest 
civil  peualUes  and  privations.  The  accounts,  indeed,  which  are 
given  us  u[)on  this  important  point,  are  so  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  so  much  adopted  from  prejudice  and  partiality,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tread  the  steps  of  sober  truth  amidst  the 
lying  wonders  of  fanaticism  on  tiie  one  side,  and  the  slippery 
coldnesa  of  infidelity  on  the  other. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  volume.  Dr.  Heyne  has  added  a  series 
of  letters,  descsiptive  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  These  were 
written  dudng  a  voyage  in  the  year  1812,  and  present  the  reader 
witli  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  natural,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical state  of  the  island.  Its  coast,  as  viewed  from  the  sea.  Dr. 
Heyne  describes  as  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  description.  The 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  which  divide  the  country  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  lising  above  each  other,  clothed  with  the 
lichest  verdure,  add  a  sort  of  majesty  to  the  approach.  The 
palm-tiees,  which  grow  even  down  to  the  sea-shore,  add  to  the 
magni^cence  of  the  scene.  The  highest  of  these  mountains  is 
termed  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  rises  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  he  represents  to  be  generally 
mild  and  salubrious  ;  nor  are  the  changes  in  its  temperature  so 
great  and  so  sudden  as  those  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  soil 
is  also  considerably  richer  than  upon  the  peninsula  itself.  The 
chief  product  of  the  soil  is  pepper,  the  exclusive  trade  of  which 
iipoa  the  lov.eoL  terms  it  could  be  procured,  must  have  been  the 
principal  inducement  to  the  East  India  company  to  load  them- 
selves with  the  government  of  the  island.  As  an  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  necessary  article  of  life  may  prove  interesting 
to  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  extract  the  following  descrip- 
tion, which  does  credit  to  })r.  Ileyne's  accuracy  and  observa- 
tion : 

"  Tlie  pepper  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  places  where  it  has 
much  moisture;  and  hence  the  valleys  with  wliich  Sumatra  abounds 
are  found  to  be  the  most  lavourable  situations  for  their  pepper  gar- 
dens. Like  most  other  vegetable  productions  in  hot  climates,  it 
requires  after  the  first  planting  but  little  trouble  or  attention :  in 
fact,  the  cultivator  has  almost  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  collect  the 
produce  in  the  proper  season. 

"  When  the  natives  make  a  pepper  plantation,  they  first  cut 
down  the  wood  that  grows  on  the  spot,  then  plough  the  ground 
^nd  sow  rice  on  it;  among  which  they  afterwards  plant  the  laj^ers. 

"  On  the  Malabar  coast  the  pepper  vine  is  often  raised  from 
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seed,  and  I  know  a  gentleman  possessing  extensive  plantations  whv 
gives  the  preference  decidedly  to  this  mode  of  propagation.  In  Su- 
matra, on  the  contrary,  it  is  uniformly  raised  from  layers  and  cut- 
tings, though  the  other  method  is  equally  understood.  The  reason 
for  preferring  tJiis  plan  is  seemingly  very  substantial,  and  would  do 
credit  to  people  less  blamed  for  indolence  than  the  Malays.  The 
▼ine  raised  from  the  seed,  they  say,  although  it  produces  fourteen 
years  (which  is  double  the  time  reckoned  upon  that  propagated  in 
tlie  other  way),  yet  it  yields  smaller  crops,  and  berries  of  less  size 
and  inferior  quality  :  the  latter  circumstance  alone  should  be  of 
sufficient  weight  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  other  method. 

*♦  The  usual  time  of  putting  the  layers  and  cuttings  into  the 
ground  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  greater  monsoon,  in  September. 
The  plant  is  afterwards  left  to  its  fate  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  when  it  is  buried  with  all  its  branches  in  such  a  way,  that 
only  a  small  arch  of  the  stem  remains  above  ground.  From  this 
arch  new  shoots  soon  sprout  out,  three  or  four  of  which  are  allowed 
to  climb  up  the  tree,  and  expected  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  in 
a  year  after  this  operation. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  the  practice  just  men- 
tioned, the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  by  the  multiplication  of 
its  organs  of  nourishment,  the  roots,  are  so  much  increased  that  it 
can  not  only  produce  large  crops  of  flowers,  but  bring  the  fruit 
also  to  its  greatest  perfection.  To  me  it  proves  farther  that  the 
omission  of  this  manipulation  in  the  Company's  plantations  at  Sa- 
inulcotta,  in  the  r  thern  Circars,  which  were  established  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  was  the  cause  of  our  failure.  The  plants  that  were 
raised  fi  om  cuttings  Seemed  indeed  to  thrive  well,  and  soon  pro- 
duced blossoms  ;  but  such  as  had  male  flowers  only.  To  account 
for  this  circumstance  we  supposed  that  the  hermaphrodite  plant  had 
been  withheld  by  the  people  who  sent  us  cuttings  from  their  hills, 
where  pepper  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  when,  in  fact,  we  had 
starved  our  plants  into  celibacy.  It  seemed,  at  first,  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  Malays,  when  I  mentioned  pepper  plantations 
that  had  produced  no  other  than  male  flowers ;  but  as  they  very 
quickly  and  shrewdly  guetsed  the  cause,  I  believe  the  same  must 
have  occurred  to  them  occasionally. 

*'  There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year  in  which  this  vine  produces 
fruit,  as  is  the  case  with  most  others  in  India.  The  flowers  of  the 
principal  crop  appear  in  September  at  the  time  of  the  first  monsoon 
rains.  They  consist  in  a  cylindrical  string  of  a  little  more  than  a 
line  in  thickness,  densely  covered  witli  small  flowers,  which  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  analyzed  hy  the  naked  eye  of  ordinary 
acutcness.  In  the  latter  end  of  December  the  berries  begin  to 
ripen,  and  are  gathered  during  January,  as  they  get  to  maturity. 
It  is  said  that  a  plantation  of  pepper  in  these  months  presents  a 
most  beautiful  sight,  rich  beyond  comparison  with  any  in  the  vege- 
table world.  The  whole  part  which  covers  all  parts  of  the  tree,  is 
decked  with  bunches  of  green,  white,  and  red  berries,  resting  on 
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the  shining  (3eep  green  of  its  foliage,  must,  I  can  imagine,  produce 
a  pleasing,  if  not  a  grand,  eifect  on  the  eye. 

"  The  finest  berries  in  the  second  state  towards  maturity  are  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  making  white  pepper,  which  not  long 
ago  was  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  different  plant.  The  process 
is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  steeping  those  berries  for  three  or 
four  days  in  running  watei-,  and  then  drying  them  well  in  the  sun." 
P.  403. 

The  second  crop  is  gathered  about  July  and  August,  but  is 
much  inferior  to  the  former  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Dr. 
Heyne  reckons  that  one  thousand  vines  will  produce  about  ten 
hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  pepper  in  the  course  of  the  year : 
and  the  price  at  which  the  cultivator  must  sell  it  to  the  company 
is  three  dollars  per  cwt.  The  camphor  tree  also  flourishes  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  propagates  itself  among  the 
mountains  without  the  labour  or  expence  of  cultivation.  Each 
tree  will  yield  about  3lbs  ;  which  is  here  found  in  grains  or  scales, 
whereas  in  Japan  it  must  be  distilled  from  the  wood.  The  best 
produce  is  reserved  for  the  China  market. 

To  these  letters  is  subjoined  a  paper  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
November  of  1813,  containing  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  a 
new  species  of  copper  ore  discovered  by  our  author  near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Mysore.  This  mineral  is  termed  the 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  copper ;  the  two  native  species  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper,  with  which  the  chemical  world  was  before 
acquainted,  namely  the  malachite,  and  the  blue  carbonate,  both 
contained  water  as  a  constituent  in  different  proportions,  and 
were  therefore  considered  as  hydrous  carbonates. 

Upon  the  whole  we  can  recommend  this  volume  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  as  in  some  of  the  treatises,  especially  in 
the  account  of  Sumatra,  they  will  find  both  ne\v  and  interesting 
matter.  Dr.  Heyne  has  gleaned  very  little  from  preceduig 
writers  ;  what  he  has  seen  himself  he  relates  with  sufficient  bre- 
vity and  simplicity,  and  where  he  wants  information  he  freely 
confesses  his  ignorance.  This  circumstance  we  consider  in 
many  cases  to  be  no  small  recommendation  ;  our  author  how* 
ever  too  frequently  rests  contented  with  his  own  observations,, 
and  presents  us  with  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  treatise  upon  a 
subject  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  of  the  widest  extent. 
The  volume  itself  is  of  a  disjointed  and  desultory  nature,  and  the 
single  tracts  too  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  vvhole.  Th© 
statistical  portions  of  the  work  are  decidedly  the  best ;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  generally  good  ;  of  history  and  politics  there  \§ 
but  little  and  that  little  not  above  mediocrity  ;  upon  all  subjects 
connected  either  directly  or  coUattraiiy  with  this  studies  atten- 
dant on  his  profession.  Dr.  Heyne  generally  speaks  with  good 
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sense  ;  but  when  lie  advances  into  a  region  to  which  lie  never 
can  or  never  ought  to  have  turned  his  enfjuiriesy  he  writes  with 
about  as  much  information,  as  a  politician  would  display  upon 
the  subject  of  surgery.     'Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

The  usage  of  Indian  terms,  arising  probably  more  from  a  long 
residence  in  the  country  than  from  pedantry  or  affectatioUj  is 
much  too  frequent ;  Dr.  Heyne  forgets,  that  to  an  English  ear 
these  names  are  generally  unintelligible,  and  that  where  necessity 
forces  their  introduction,  they  should  be  attended  with  more 
frequent  explanations  than  he  has  thought  proper  to  give. 

The  maps  appear  to  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  will  prove 
generally  useful  ;  the  various  statistical  tables  also  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  results 
of  scientific  research. 


Art.  V.  Mtmoire  adclresse  an  Rui,  en  JuUlct  1814.  Par 
M.  Carnot,  Lieutenant-General,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Roj/nl 
et  Militaire  de  St.  Louis,  Monhre  de  la  Legion  d'JIomteur^ 
de  rinstilut  de  Franc,  i^C  A  BruxelJes,  chez  tons  les  Li- 
braires.     A  Londres,  chez  Johnson,     pp.  39' 

^VE  expected,  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  this 
country  and  France,  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  lively  and  versatile  neighbours.  We  anticipated  the 
hard  trial  of  our  patience  by  many  publications  to  inform  us  of 
things  which  we  already  knew,  and  about  which  we  are  indiffer- 
ent. We  foresaw  that  many  travellers  would  recount  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  French  cookery,  and  the  variety  of  their  fine  fla- 
voured wines,  the  decorations  of  their  theatres,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  their  churches ;  the  magnificence  of  their  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  loftiness  of  Buonaparte's  pillar  ;  the  grandeur  of 
the  Facade  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  treasures  of  art  accumu- 
lated at  the  Louvre :  w  ith  these  things  our  English  travellers 
have  gratified  the  appetite  even  to  satiety.  Mr.  Eustace  has 
told  us  something  more,  but  indeed  far  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  by  those  who  remember  his  classical  and  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Tour  which  he  made  in  Italy,  Except 
from  him  we  have  learnt  nothing.  The  meagre  performances 
of  our  other  travellers  published  since  the  road  to  Paris  was 
laid  open,  are  too  mean  for  critical  notice. 

We  hoped  that  some  of  our  countrymen  would  have  made 
more  useful  observations,  and  by  this  time  have  given  them  pub- 
lication, that  they  would  have  afforded  us  some  insight  into  the 
moral  character  of  rcgeneiatcd  France.     We  wished  to  ascertain 
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Vvhether  twenty-five  years  of  unmiiigated  sorrow  had  created  ia 
the  pubhc  nimd  universal  and  sincere  compunction,  not  only 
for  the  crimes  of  the  revoiiuion,  but  for  the  principles  from 
which  such  criujes  naturally  proceed:  whether  the  rebtoration  of 
their  lawful  governn>e!it  was  merely  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  the  revolutionary  power  could  not  controul,  or  whether 
the  people  were  coitvi.iced,  by  sad  experience,  not  only  of  the 
evil  effects,  but  of  the  guilt  of  Jacobinical  commotion  ;  whether 
they  were  desirous  not  only  to  re-establish  the  throne,  but  to 
adopt  practically  and  loyally  the  duties  which  strengthen  the 
throne;  not  only  to  restore  the  per-:ecuted  priesthood,  but  to 
give  energy  to  their  christian  institution  by  moral  conformity  ; 
to  gather  the  fragments  of  their  ancient  law  out  of  the  ruins  of 
inipieiy  and  treason,  and  to  superadd  the  sanction  of  public 
principle  and  manners  to  ihe  renovated  power  of  the  magistrate. 

But  truly  we  learn  little  of  these  things  from  our  English  tra- 
vellers; we  must  cast  about  for  other  means  of  information. 

The  extraordinary  pul'licalion  which  gives  title  lo  this  article, 
we  select  from  many  others,  because  in  France,  and  in  this  coun- 
try also,  it  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  party,  which 
though  weakened  and  reduced  is  always  formidable,  which  gave 
to  the  revolution  its  peculiar  «  haracter,  w  tiich  seized  the  helm  of 
the  state  when  the  philosophical  speculators  were  busy  in  their 
fanciful  structure  of  a  communwealih  without  civil  gradations, 
and  a  monarchy  without  a  chief,  whicli  made  the  French  nation 
apparently  unanimous  in  crime  and  confiscation,  and  which  orga- 
nized the  mighty  force  created  only  by  themselves  to  subdue 
civilised  Europe,  'i'his  party  Buonaparte  had  cheated  and  de- 
ceived when  he  founded  his  own  p  ison  d  despotism.  His 
gigantic  power  he  established  by  adopting  their  plans  of  internal 
terror  and  foreign  aggrandisement ;  but  he  acquired  temporary 
popularity  by  crush.ng  them,  and  putting  an  end  to  anarchy. 
'J'hose  who  remained  of  that  sevage  party  could  not  delight  iu 
the  happy  events  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  hereditary  line.  We 
have  here  that  which  is  esteemed  their  judgment  of  the  practical 
result  of  those  glorious  events.  M.  Carnot  delivers  their  common 
sentiment. 

During  the  years  of  difficulty  and  wild  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded the  storm  of  the  revolution,  xVl.  Carnot  does  not  appear  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  {)ublie  character.  He  had  chosen 
the  military  profession.  Having  none  oi  liie  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune,  his  advancement  was  of  course  net  rapid  ni  the  tune 
of  peace.  But  he  enjoyed  the  favour  ot  the  faniiiy  of  Conde, 
and  by  their  patronage  he  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  of  artil- 
lery. 
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But  Carnot  bad  made  himself  remarkable  for  great  scientific 
researches,  and  to  that  circumstance  was  attributed  the  favour  of 
his  illustrious  patrons,  which  was  always  bestowed  on  men  of 
literature  and  science.  The  time  at  last  came  when  statesmen 
and  legislators  were  sought  in  the  schools  and  academies.  All 
the  establishments  of  France,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  were 
subverted.  Speculative  philosophy,  where  every  thmg  ancient 
■was  reprobated,  because  it  was  ancient,  gave  a  better  title  to 
the  public  confidence  than  prudence  or  experience.  Carnot  was 
Icnown  to  be  a  philosopher  and  a  speculator.  He  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  assembly,  which  was  convened  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1791. 

As2L  member  of  that  body,  forgetting  all  his  obligations  to  the 
family  of  Conde,  the  honour  of  his  profession,  and  all  the  duties 
connected  with  it,  he  became  clamorous  in  pursuing  that  course 
which  made  rebellion  permanently  triumphant  on  the  10th  of 
August.  So  high  was  he  in  the  estimation  of  the  conspirators 
of  that  day,  that  he  was  selected  as  a  commissioner  to  announce 
to  the  armies,  that  their  sovereign  was  dethroned,  that  the  royal 
family  were  imprisoned,  and  that  their  future  obedience  was 
claimed  by  those  who  had  usurped  all  power  over  the  destinies 
of  France.  The  zeal  with  which  he  performed  his  mission,  de- 
termined the  fate  of  Europe  at  that  awful  crisis. 

Carnot  was  also  elected  by  the  town  of  Calais  a  member  of 
the  national  convention,  which  abolished  the  royalty  altogether, 
and  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  a  leader  among 
the  regicides.     Upon  the  Appel  Nominal  he  said, 

"  Dans  men  opinion,  la  justice  veut  que  Louis  meure,  et  la  poli- 
tique le  veut  egalement.  Jamais,  je  I'avoue,  devoir  ne  pesa  davan- 
tage  sur  mon  ccEur,  que  celui  qui  m'est  impose ;  mais  je  pense  que 
pour  prouver  votre  aitachement  aux  lois  de  I'egalite,  pour  prouver 
que  les  ambitieux  ne  vous  efFraient  point,  vous  devez  frapper  de 
mort  le  tyran.     Je  vote  pour  le  mort.'* 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  he  became  one  of  that  ferocious^ 
party  which  instituted  the  reign  of  terror.  He  proceeded  to 
organize  the  armies,  and  undoubtedly,  by  his  vigour  in  that  duty, 
he  established  the  revolution.  He  became  a  member  of  that 
committee  of  public  safety,  the  existence  of  which  posteiity  will 
hardly  credit,  for  every  thing  venerable  they  attempted  to  destroy, 
all  virtuous  principle  they  denounced,  and  all  that  the  social  man 
in  his  lowest  state  regards  as  f!"idamental,  they  persecuted  and 
overwhelmed.  He  was  the  champion  of  Jacobinism.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  contrived  to  escape  the  public  ven- 
geance. He  acquired  power  in  the  succeeding  tyranny,  and  in 
1795  was  one  of  the  directors.     He  remained  in  that  office  till 
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l797j  and  then  being  in  disgrace  with  the  parly  which  prevailed,, 
he  went  into  vohnitary  exihj.     He  was  recalled   by  Buonaparte 
in  1 800,  and  placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  military  department. 
Carnot  accepted  that  function  under  tiie  lirst  consul,  though  his 
assumption  of  power  was  a  violation  of  all  the  princi;)!es  which 
the  Jacobins  had  eulogised  a;id  acted  on  during  the  last  ten  years  ■ 
but  at  hrst  the  establishment  of  Buonaparte  was  too  orderly,  it 
resembled  lawful  government  too  nearly  to  secure  the  steady  sup- 
port of  this  co.ispirator.     He  opposed  t!u;  consulship  for  life, 
which  was  then  deemed  the  first  symptom  shewn  by  the  ruling 
powers  and  people  of  France  of  a  return  to  ordinary  principles. 
In  1804,  when  Buonaparte  became  emperor,  Carnot  again  spoke 
in  favour  of  republican  institutions,  and  desired,  like  the  dog,  to 
return  to  his  vomit.      But  he  remained  a  member  of  the  tribunate 
till  it  was  suppressed  m  180o,  and  came  no  more  into  notice  till 
the   close   of  the   revolution.      When   the   oppressions  of  tho 
usurper  were  become  intolerable  to  Europe  and  to  France,  he 
solicited  command  in  the  service  of  the  expiring  dynasty.     To 
Buonaparte,  who  had  become  the  murderer  of  the  duke  d'En- 
ghein,  the  son  of  his  first  patron,  and  the  hope  of  the  royal  line, 
he  applied  again  for  command,  and  obtained  it.     He  adhered 
to  the  revolution  to  the  last  moment,  and  was  the  last  person  iii 
employment  that  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  king. 

Carnot,  the  regicide,  availed  himself  of  the  gracious  amnesty 
which  was  granted  by  Louis  XVHI.  to  all  without  exception; 
but  he  is  a  man  whom  no  graces  win,  and  who  never  will  be  re- 
conciled to  princely  pov.er.  Jn  July,  not  three  months  after  the 
happy  restoration  of  royalty,  he  addressed  this  memoir  to  tiie 
king.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  expresses  the  unalterable  sen- 
timents of  the  Jacobins  whom  he  served  so  faithfully ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  those  on  both  sides  the  channel,  who  lament  the 
failure  of  that  bold  experiment,  the  temporary  success  of  which 
had  almost  brought  civilized  man  to  destruction,  and  perpetuated 
the  triumph  of  impiety  and  crime,  will  receive  favourably  this 
effusion  of  incurable  treason.  They  cannot  indeed  level  their 
deadly  principles  against  the  person  of  the  king  of  France,  but 
they  wish  to  blast  his  reputation,  and  may  have  a  latent  hope 
that  the  tiame  of  revolution  will  even  again  revive. 

Let  US  pass  to  the  principal  points  of  argument  and  accusatiou  , 
advanced  by  this  conspirator. 

He  begins  by  telling  his  sovereign  that  the  civil  commotions 
were  merely  a  conflict  of  opinions  ;  but  he  adds  his  testimony  to 
a  fatt  of  which  we  never  doubted,  though  the  Jacobins  in  all 
countries  have  almost  uniformly  denied  it,  and  alledges,  not  that 
the  insurrection  of  the  people  of  France  was  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  any  public  grievances,  but  that  it  proceeded  froax 
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sbstract  theories,  whicli  lie  admits  to  be  almost  always  erroneoia. 
"  I  ,a  revolution  en  Journit  rie  t'linesttt^  preuvers  aux  geueratioa:! 
fiiUues  :  tile  jut  frqaivc  par  w/e  fonle  (Cecrits  puienwiit  p/iilO" 
sopluqnesJ'  May  this  im])oilant  truth  be  engraven  ou  the  heart 
of  every  prince  and  every  legislator !' 

1  he  old  conspirator  justifies  himself  for  the  part  which  lie 
bore  in  the  niart}idoJii  of  his  former  sovereign,  and  tFansieis  the, 
guilt  of  it  to  the  steady  and  persecuted  loyalists.  "  Les  regicides 
aont  ceux  qui  out  pris  les  armes  contre  leur  m-^re  patiie;  les 
autres  I'ont  votce  cotnme  jnges  constitnes  fi^r  la  rxitiov,  et  qui 
iie  (loivent  c.usipte  a  personnc  de  leur  jugement,."  Tlnis  new 
ttlusion  of  pure  unaltered  Jacoi)i;nism,  subversive  of  all  govern- 
ment^ and  lecogniaing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  even  m 
auitters  of  the  highest  crime,  is  the  ofleririg  of  Carnot  to  Louis 
XVlli. 

The  gwilt  of  tlie  revolution,  he  says,  arises  only  froiw  its  failure. 
Its  uitimale  success  would  have  sanctiticd  ks  eaotivts  and  il» 
ajeans. 

**  Si  ?c  systeme  de  laliberto  cut  provala,  les  d\3res  cassenf  ported 
de  noms  bicn  difiVrens ;  car  dans  les  annales  du  monde,  le  ir.eme 
fiiit,  suivant  les  circonstances,  est  tantot  un  crime,  tantot  un  acie 
el'heroisme  v  le  meme  honiiue  est  tantot  Claude,  et  tanlot  Marc 
AurC4e.'* 

He  proceeds  to  justify  the  muyder  of  the  king  by  a  wicked 
and  blasphemous  allusion  to  philosophy  aixl  holy  writ 

"  II  n'^est  pas  difficile  dc  faipe  voir  que  ce  voit;  est  absolnmcnt 
conlbrme  a  la  doctrine  enscignee  dan.s  nos  ecoles,  sous  I'autorisa- 
tion  du  gouvernement,  preconisee  conuixe  la  doctrine  pas  excel- 
lence :  pui.'.q'ic  c'est  ceJlc  des  livics  saints,  appuyee  sur  I'opinion 
des  moraliatesi,  que  Ton  cous-ideru  les  plus  sages  de  rantiquite,  et 
les  plus  dignes  de  faire  autori'tc  dans  tous  les  temps.  tSi  nous 
voulons  puiser  nos  niiiximos  de  gouvernenjt'nt  dans  tes  livres  saints^ 
on  y  trouvera  la  doctrine  de  regicide  etablie  par  les  propbetes,  les 
rois  rcjetcs  cmnme  ksjleaux  dc  Dint,  les  families  egorgcCLS  les  peo- 
ples extermines,  par  I'ordre  (.\\:i  tout-puissant^  1 'intolerance  furieuse 
prechces  par  les  miaistres  du  Seigneur  plein  de  niitiericotde.''' 

V/e  have  here  again  the  accu&tomed  union  of  impiety  and 
tff'ason. 

Having  laid  his  foundation  in  these  sentimients,  Carnot  pro- 
ceeds to  the  crimination  of  his  sovereign ; — first,  btcause  he 
acknowledged  thut  it  ^^a;♦  to  the  Prince  liegent,  and  to  the 
English  nation,  that  under  Providence  he  attributed  the  re- 
ei^tublishment  of  his  house  ;  and  secondly,  because  he  assumeft 
the  throne  not  as  the  gift  of  the  people,  but  as  the  heritage  of 
his  futhers^ 
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Tlie  virtuous  part  of  the  French  nation,  which  we  believe  to 
be  eveiy  clay  becoming  stronger,  and  more  numerons^  will  never 
hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  failure  of  Jacobinical  power 
in  France  is  owing,  under  Providence,  to  the  unyielding  hostility 
of  this  country  ;  that  to  us  and  to  our  Prince  they  o«e  the  bles- 
sing of  lawful  kingly  goveriiment,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
remnant  of  their  royal  line,  which  they  now  cherish  from  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  happiness  aiid  glory,  before  success- 
ful traitors  drove  them  into  exile  :  and  whatever  disaffection  may 
suggest_,  the  loyalty  of  France  will  long  declare,  that  Louis 
XV II I.  returned  not  to  deduce  his  title  from  the  principles  of 
revolution,  but  to  establish  the  consummation  of  all  good  mens' 
hopes  in  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  title,  and  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  community.  An  hereditary  monarchy  is  not  less  the  right 
of  the  people  of  France  than  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
suspended,  but  not  annihilated,  by  the  process  of  rebellion. 

Who  that  contemplates  the  evils  so  long  endured  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  hardly  yet  concluded,  will  again  seek  for  the 
foundations  of  government  in  the  reiinements  of  scliolastic  phi- 
losophy? Who  that  hopes  for  the  stability  of  the  monarchical 
Mhich  once  more  rest  upon  the  bases  of  national  law,  will  pre- 
sume to  irritate  mankind  and  alarm  the  sovereigns  by  the  pernicious 
and  exploded  doctrine  of  the  original  compiict  and  conditional 
obedience  ?  Though  the  mortified  Jacobins  may  sympathise 
with  Carnot's  complaint,  yet  the  sensible  and  now  the  most 
weighty  part  of  the  French  nation  will  dutifully  acknowledge, 
that  their  king  reigns  over  them  neither  by  original  nor  by  virtual 
co!n[)act,  but  by  the  force  of  ihe  law  which  liappily  defines  his 
duties  and  theirs.  It  will  never  by  them  be  maiiitained,  that  his 
title  or  their  allegiance  is  exclusively  to  be  deduced  from  the 
votes  of  BuoJiaparte's  senate,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  were  indeed  in  the  first  instance  recognized,  but  could 
not  be  ^)estowed.  ^J'o  maintain  any  other  doctrine  in  France 
Mould  be  to  re-establish  the  revolutionary  principle. 

Louis  XVI II.  indeed  made  a  gracious  promise  of  total  obli* 
vion  on  his  part  of  all  the  crimes  and  the  transactioiis  of  (htj 
revolution.  He  also  declared,  that  he  would  bestow  on  his 
people  a  constitutional  charter,  embracing  all  the  sound  prin* 
ciples  of  liberty  which  were  found  in  the  voles  of  the  legislative 
bodies  acting  at  the  period  of  his  restoration.  A  constitutional 
charter,  embracing  all  those  principles  he  has  given  to  the  country, 
and  it  is  latilied  and  accepted  by  the  legislative  bodies  that  rcere 
acting  at  the  period  of  the  restoration.  That  charter  remains 
inviolate  and  unimpeaclied.  Did  he  at  any  time  undertake  tlmt 
he  would  make  the  Regicides,  the  i\bbe  Sieyes,  Chateaiibhund, 
Caraot^  and  the  lest;  his  secret  advisers,,  and  his  nimisters  of 
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state?  No  process  of  eiiqiiiry  has  been  instituted  iigainst  ih'Ara^* 
or  aiiyoiheis,  f<ir  jjast  tieiiniiiicncy.  "^l  hey  even  retain  the  me- 
relricious  iiciiours  which  they  gained  by  their  triumphant  ciinies'; 
and  some  of  iheni  have  the  iionoius  of  the  new  liovernriienl  su- 
jjeiaddtdj'  Cainot  subscribes  himseh'"  ''Lieutenant-general, 
Chevalier  de  fOnlre  iloijal  ct  Militaire  de  St,  Lotiis,  iSicnibre 
de  ia  Legion  d'Honneur."  To  compel  the  king  not  only  to 
j)ardon  ilienj,  and  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  all  their  ill- 
ac(juired  weallh  and  titles,  but  to  call  to  his  bosom  the  murder- 
ers of  his  sainted  brolher,  and  the  ravagers  of  his  sVate,  would 
be  to  make  him  drink  deeply  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  ISo 
one  but  a  hard-hearted  Jacobin  coald  form  sucli  au  expectation. 
In  that  ease  he  would  not  reign  as  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of 
tings,  but  mei-ely  as  aiioiher  pageant  of  the  regicide  revolution. 

hi.  Ciunot  holds  out  to  his  so\ereign  the  j)roi)ability  of  new 
comi,ii,otioi!s ;  and  he  threatens  it  because  the  regicides  are  not 
tonlidentially  employed  by  him  !  We  tru-st  that  the  people  of 
J'Vanre  will  not  leel  themselves  degraded  by  the  obscurity  and 
i2(gletl  of  those  who  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  national  character 
Dot  to  be  wiped  away  by  the  present  gei:eratiou.  While  pro- 
perty is  sf cure,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  impartial^ 
\ve  think  that  liw  gixater  part  of  the  French  nation  \\ill  rathey 
co-operate  with  lluir  chief  than  obstruct  his  beneficent  plans. 
Lnnce  is  not  again  to  be  de?olated  by  her  rscbellious  ehildiui. 

lie  suggests  to  the  king,  that  the  I'rench  are  a  warlike  people •; 
ih.at  they  delighted  iu  the  revolutionai'y  tide  of  victory ;  that 
they  liunent  the  iosfe  of  all  their  foreign  acquisitions  ;  that  they 
may  chuse  again  to  have  a  military  chief,  "  Le  droits  de  succes- 
sion est  comptepour  peu  de  chose  panni  les  j)eu})le  belliqueux!' 
How  the  king  of  I'rante  will  relish  this  doctrine  let  those  con-' 
sider  who  value  the  solid  secuiity  of  domestic  peace  more  than 
the  fallacious  and  guilty  splendour  of  conquest.  But  suiely  iii 
this  country  there  is  no  loyal  subject  who  would  not  deem  any; 
ruler  of,  France,  of  whatever  line,  who  would  purchase  his  do- 
miniofi  by  acting  iu  coiiforniity  to  such  sentinaciits,  as  our  natu- 
ral unalterable  enemy.  If  the  subjugatit-u  of  other  nations 
'^vere  to  remain  the  only  object  of  the  mighty  pow  er  of  Fi  ance, 
then  eternal  war  becomes  the  only  duty  of  En<ilishmeu.  SucIjv 
may  be  the  feelings  and  opmions  of  the  leaders  and  achnirers  of 
the  French  revolution,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Fi-anee,  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  people  or  to  the  government  of  tithee 
state. 

M.  Carnot  concludes  by  remhidiiig  his  sovereign  of  a  sublime 
passage  in  the  proclamation  of  Hemy  1\'.  while;  he  was  vet  con- 
tending with  the  rebels.  "  Qui  pent  dire  ou  Ikoi  de  Navarre^ 
i^ui]  ait  jaaiais  Hianc^ue  a  sa  parole  ?"  But  JLouis  XVIII.  has 
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l^een  nunctuallv  observant  of  hi';  royal  failb,  -and  must  reap  tlse 
j^^wtM-d  ill  Fnmce  he  rei-ns  bv  the  hx^^'  ^^hIch  is  supermr  lo 
power  of  aiiv  ck-nominatioh.  Could  it  be  alleged  ag-.unst  mtn 
Uat  the  law  uas  wrested  froua  its  purpose  m  any  m^hmcc,  and 
uffurdedno  redress  to  the  meanest  of  the  people^  ehnanug  it 
a"-ains.^  the  in-hest,  then  indeed  the  tie  of  duty  whica  bnuls  the 
Ficsich  to  their  ailegianco,  might  be  somewhat  loosened  ;  and 
that  even  if  the  complaint  weie  advanced  by  a  well  knouu  rebel 
and  reo-icide,  tl>en  the  h(^:pe  of  i'liirope  miglit  seem  to  languish; 
but  thrs  IS  not  asserted  even  by  M.  Caruot.  IV.l  then  the  pe<.)ple 
of  France  will  waul  iso  change,  and  even  then  tliey  wih  not  wish 
tiicir  so^erei  vu  to  associate  in  his  administration  tlie  well-known 
enemies  of  liis  bouse,  though  in  i\\c  rancour  ot  disappointed 
pride  they  .slioukl  attempt  to  revive  the  principles  ot  revolution. 
The  author  of  tins  Memoire  is  still  at  large  in  France,  unpii- 
wished  ami  iunnoiested.  We  think  that  tiie  ministers  have  therein 
pursued  the  line  of  prudtmce ;  for  we  persuade  ourselves,  t-iat 
all  the  efforts  of  treason  and  disaffecUon  will  now  be  Hiehectual 
to  renew  the  honors  of  r.ebelli<.n.  Keligion  and  government 
rest  now  on  slrenglheiwid  foundations,  iiiipiety  is  odious  among 
men  ;  because,  however  amiable  it  may  appear  for  its  rehnt- 
uient'of  wit  ixwl  polished  declamation,  it  is  known  to  conceal  a 
iia-o-er  luuJer  its  specious  garb  of  philosophy  and  toleration. 
Successful  treason  is  ascertained  to  be  not  less  destruciive  o\  the 
iiappiuess  of  mankmd  than  of  the  power  of  princes.  And  above 
all,  the  p^nver  of  princes  is  eslabiishcd  m  the  lustautions  of 
public  libertv  ;  the  same  law  which  conlirms  prerogative  deMnes 
It ;  and  the  duti.  s  am!  the  rights  of  the  people  and  tluMr  rulers 
aj-e  prescribed  and  sanctioned  in  the  same  charter.  'i\v.s  has 
indeed,  been  the  purchase  of  twenty-iive  years  ot  sorrow  and 
CTiertiou;  hut  the  reward  is  noble,  and  many  geueratious  wdl 
enjoy  it.  'I'iie  public  nnnd  m  France  will  every  day  bp  more 
sensible  of  so  great  a  l)less/ng.  The  best  proof  which  we  havo 
y.et  observed  that  that  blessing  i^  not  nnperceived  in  France, 
we  deduce  from  the  circumstance,  that  no  pumshment  what- 
ever followed  the  publication  of  I\I.  Curnot's  niemiMial,  which 
ne  doubt  not  will  be  stigmatised  in  all  countries  its  a  wj,:-kr4 . 
iiiough  impotent  etjfusion  of  disloyally  aijd  uiaUce. 
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AnT.  VI.  Comiderathns  addressed  'to  the  People  of  Great 
l->ntain  on  the  Expedienajof  corithmw»  the  Propertu-Tax  a 
certain  dumber   of   Years.      8vo.      75    pp.       Rivingtons. 

So  universal  has  been  the  desire  of  every  rank  and  description 
ot  the  commmiity  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  tax  of  so  keen  and 
searching  a  nature,  as   that  which  is  at  present  imposed  upou 
their   property,    that  the  voice  of  the  Mhole   nation,   without 
respect  either  to  party  interest  or  political  principle,   niav  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  raised   against   Us  continuance.     So  con- 
tagious has  been  the  clamour,  that  we  also  had  xvell  ni-h  beeu 
iniected  by  the  spirit  of  vociferation,  and  were  ahiiost  prepared 
to  anathematize^the  odious  impost,  when  the  pamphlet  before  us 
met  our  eye      This  publication,   we  must  confess,  has   thrown 
somewhat  of  a  damp  upon  the  ardour  of  our  patriotism,  by  the 
suggestion  of  an  enquiry  sufficiently  obvious  to  any,   but  those 
vvho  can  hear  iio  voice,  and   listen   to  no  representations,  but 
those  ot  immediate  gratification   and   moiuentary  interest  -^-m 
enquiry  whether  any  other  tax  can  be  lonnd  less  oppressive  iu 
Its  ourihens   less  severe  in  Us  exaction,  and  less  partial  in  its  ap- 
phcalion.     bold  mdeed  must  that  man  be  who  shall  step  forward 
M'lth  Ins  single  voice  to  oppose  the  sense  (as  it  is  by  a  certain  per- 
version of  terms  denominated)  of  the  whole  English  people  • 
and  shall  vindicate  the  cause  of  that  enemy,  which  by  the  vote  of 
parliament,  is  now  no  more.     However  unpopular  the  tendency 
of    his     arguments    may   be,  they    deserve    serious    attention- 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  they  will   be  found 
loo  reasonable  to  be  cried  down,  and  too  just  to  be  controverted 
Nich  a  puolication   at   this  important  period   in  our  financial 
attairs  must  recommend  itself  to  oe„eral  notice 

Under  the  various  pressures  of  the  late   war,   the  people  of 
Great  Britain   submiUed,  with   unprecedented  patience,   to  the 
burdens  that  were  lud  on  them  ;  and  cheerfolly  paid  their  taxes, 
because   such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  reHection,  were  con- 
vinced that  we  were  struggling  for  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
and  that  we  must  either  part  with  nmch  of  our  property  to  sup' 
por   the  measures  of  cur  own  government,  or  soon  be  deprived 
ot  the  whole  by  a  foreign  tyrant.     Many  persons,  howevei ,  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  burdens  would  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  all  the  zoar-taxes,  as  they  were  called,  taken 
<tt  on  the  return  of  peace!  None  indeed,  but  the  least  informed 
part  ot  the  community,  could  have  cherished  such  hopes  as  these  : 
but  the  least  informed  ,s  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  noisy 
^art  of  every  community  j  and  the  leaders  of  faction  taking  ad- 
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vaiVtage  of  this  circumstance,  have  incited  various  counties,  cor- 
porations, and  individuals  not  generally  disaffected  to  the 
government,  to  hanass  th«  ministry  with  petitions  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  war-taxes  in  general,  and  a  di^conliuiiance  of  the 
property  tax  enlirely.  It  is  not  probaWe  that  the  //;rf  tiiorjrs  of 
these  petitions  think  it  possibk  tliut  the  object  caa  be  granted ; 
but  they  may  hope,  by  nieans  of  popular  ciaraoiir,  to  d!i\'e  the 
present  ministry  iVom  the  helrii  of  government,  and  tt)  get  pos- 
session of  it  themselves.  This  is  all  vvlr.ch  tlie  opposition 
oratois  and  their  parlizans  have  in  view;  IxU  the  specimen  vihich 
we  hav-e  already  had  of  the  alternative  to  whi.'h  tiie  natioii  would 
be  reduced,  is  too  fresh  m  the  memory  of  every  hkiu  to  gi\e 
them  the  smallest  chanc-e  of  obtaining  this  prize,  were  it  not  for 
another  circnmstance,  which,  at  an  eaily  period  of  the  late  war, 
resulted  from  tiie  want  of  foresight  in  diffeiCJit  classes  of  llie 
conmiunity.  * 

On  the  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  marine,  ottc 
commerce  aud  manufactures  increased  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. We  became  indeed  the  carriers  oi"  the  world;  we  founj 
a  market  for  our  own  commodities  in  every  country  ;  and  having 
lio  rivals,  we  disposed  of  those  commodiu<is  on  our  own  terms. 
Our  manufacturers,  esptcially  of  cotton,  vainly  supposed  tliat 
tliis  accidental  privilege  of  clothing  the  nhole  xcorld,  wouK!  be 
continued  to  them  for  ever;  and  instead  of  inalaitg  hai/  xchile 
the  sun  sliaue,  they  dissipated  their  immense  gaiiis  in  riotous  and 
luxurious  living.  This  produced  an  enlarged  demand  for  ail  the 
products  of  the  soil,  which  were  wasted  iu  ej^travagance ;  and 
the  farmers  were  encouraged  by  a  ready  market  and  high  prices 
for  their  corn  and  cattle,  to  otfer  s«ch  rents  for  land,  as  a  mo- 
ment's reilection  might  have  convinced  them  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  pay,  should  the  people  ever  return  to  their  wonted 
course  of  economy,  sobriety,  and  temperance.  Cool  reilection, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  as  far  from  the  minds  of  farmers 
as  from  those  of  mantdacturers,  and  the  rents  of  land  were,  all 
at  once,  doubled,  tripled,  and  in  souse  places  quadrupled !  As 
long  as  we  eugiosstd  the  trade  of  the  woild,  this  forced  state  of 
things  occasioned  htde  inconveniency.  Mankind  must  have  food 
and  cloalliing;  those  nations  which  could  not  cloath  them'^ehes, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing,  at  any  price,  the  ma- 
terials of  tiieu-  cloaths  Iroi.i  the  only  nation  whicii  could  sujfpiy 
{hem ;  the  commercial  part  of  the  British  nation,  exuitmg  in 
their  success,  chose  to  live  luxuriously ;  the  agriculturist  very 
wisely  tnade  tl)ern  pay  a  great  price,  not  only  for  those  luxuries,  but 
also  for  liie  necessaries  of  life ;  the  tanners  were  therefore 
enabled  to  pay  their  high  rents  as  well  as  their  share  of  the 
[Miblic  buideiii ;  and  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  money 
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annuitants,  featl  it  thus  in  their  power  to  retaiir  their  relative  sta- 
tions, wilh  respect  to  each  oiher.  The  v.ihie  of  the  circiihitiug 
medium  was  indeed  sui!k  ;  but  men  in  the  dift'erent  orders  of  so- 
ciety isecome  very  little  richer  or  poorer  than  they  were  before 
the  conimencemesit  of  the  French  revolution. 

Buonaparte's  continental  s}stem,  however^  was  introduced  for 
tlie  express  piu'pose  of  raining  IJritish  coinnurce^  and  of  course 
British  wealth  and  British  ))Ower;  and  could  it  have  beeii  car- 
ried completely  into  effect,  it  would,  uuquestionabl}-,  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  this  nation  to  have  continued  much 
■  longer  her  etforls  for  the  liberation  of  Europe.  Even  the  check 
Avhich  it  actually  gave  to  our  connncrce,  alarmed  all  orders  of 
men  among  us.  Bankruptcies,  to  a  guat  extent,  occasionally 
occurred  among  our  mancifactiuers;  many  of  them  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  reduced  from  affluence  to  extreme 
penury;  the  demands  iisade  by  them  i'or  the  various  productions 
of  the  soil  become  less  e.xtravaiiant :  and  the  farmers  besian  to 
feel  that  they  should  not  long  be  able  to  pay  for  their  lands  the 
rents  which  they  had  ^iiomised,  unless  the  commerce  of  the 
country  were  restored  to  its  utmost  i'nedom,  and  the  manufac- 
turers enabled  to  display  their  wonted  extravagance.  The  ty- 
rant and  his  system  have  been  overturned ;  but  he  must  be  very 
i^hort  sighted,  who  expects  our  commerce  to  reach,  during  a 
period  of  profound  peace,  the  extent  to  which  it  arrived  during 
the  late  war,  before  that  system  was  thought  of.  'J'hose  nations 
which  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  our  manufactures  during 
the  latter  part  of  liie  tyrant's  reign,  were  under  the  necessity  oJf 
carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  manufactures  for  themselves ;  and 
though  their  goods  may  not,  for  some  years,  rival  our's  in  ex- 
cellence, the  inferior  money-price  at  which  they  can  be  pur- 
chased, will  leconcile  the  peo})le  of  the  continent  to  the  use  of 
them;  and  practice  will  improve  the  skill  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers, as  it  has  im[)roved  that  of  the  British. 

All  this  every  man  must  have  foreseen  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  a  general  peace  ;  but  all  orders  seem  to  imagine 
that  if  the  war-tases  were  taken  oft",  these  consequences  might  be 
averted.  Tiie  farmer  vainly  lK)})es  that  he  may  be  lible  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  at  the  same  linie  live  in  that  stale  of  luxury  into 
which  he  had  been,  in  a  manner,  forced  by  the  nature  of  the 
iate  war,  were  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  to  be  prohibited  ; 
and  the  manufacturer  hopes,  with  as  little  reason,  that  he  would 
still  be  able  to  engross  the  foreign  market,  were  the  war-taxes  in 
the  customs  and  excise,  and  above  all,  the  property-tax  to  be 
discontinued.  With  the  importation  of  foreigii  corn  we  have 
at  preseit  nothing  to  do;  though  it  is  obvious  that  were  it  to 
be  absolutely  pruhibitedf  the  consequence  would  be  such  to 
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our  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  as  no  diminuiion  of  tnxes 
could  compensate ;  and  that  such  a  proliibition,  thou-jh  tavoui- 
able  perhaps,  tor  a  year  or  two,  to  the  farmer,  would  soon  in^ 
volve  liim  and  all  othei-  orders  of  men  in  one  common  luin, 

Jt  is  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  prove,  th-.it  the  whole  of 
llie  war-taxes  cannot  be  discontinued  without  soon  iuvolving  tlic 
nation  in  bankruptcy;  and  that  of  those  taxes,  that  which  is 
called  the  propcrti/  tux,  can  be  continued  for  some  years  with 
the  least  incunveuun^.ce  to  the  people  at  large,  and  wit!)  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  exchequer.  Having  proved  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  inclutiing  the  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  1,200,000,  is  very  liLlle  short  of  foily-thiee  njillions  a 
year,  and  that  this  immense  sun;  as  well  as  the  necessary  cspen- 
tliture  of  govenmjent  nmst  be  })rovided  for,  the  author  intro- 
duces the  people,  to  whom  the  tract  is  addressed,  as  exclaim- 
ing; *'  AvQ  we  not  then  to  get  rid  of  the  war-taxes  at  tlje  end  of 
the  war  ?  and  is  that  most  oppressive  of  all  burdens,  the  pro- 
I)erty-tax  !o  be  continued,  by  a  renewed  act  of  pailiamenlr"  To 
this  he  replies, 

"  Before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  ansvrer  these  questions, 
have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  the  follou'ing  facts. 

"  The  amount  of  the  revenue,  arising  from  taxes  of  all  descrip- 
tionss  for  the  year  endaig  10th  October,  1  o  I'i,  '.vas  £.  6'5,4G  1  ,<S6 1 
Ofwliich  the  proportion  of  war-taxes  was  -  23,475,405 


And  the  permanent  taxes,  of  course,  were  -        £.  j9,f)86,459 

Now  it  was  stated  above,  that  the  cxpence  6f  the  pub- 
lic debt,  including  the  Sinking  Fund,  was  nearly 
forty-three  milions,  say  -  -  -       £.  42,850,000 

The  permanent  taxes  are  only    -  -  -  39,9SG,4.>9 

I^eaving  a  deficiency  of  -  -  -         £,  2,8G3,541 

"  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  if  we  deduct  the  war- 
taxes  from  the  gross  revenue  of  1  Si 4, — the  largest  that  ever  was 
received  into  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain, — the  remainder 
will  not  defray  the  expence  of  the  National  Debt,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  up  the  Sinking  Fund."     P.  8. 

Whilst  nothing  will  remain  to  defiay  the  expences   of  a  peace- 
establishment. 

Tiie  author  then  inquires  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
was  the  Property- tax  to  be  immediately  taken  off,  and  tiiat  portion 
of  the  war-taxes,  w  hich  is  raised  in  the  customs  and  excise  to  be 
continued.  After  observing  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
grant  every  facility  to  the  British  merchant  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground  in  any  degree  against  so  many  rivals  as  he  must 
BOW  have  in  the  commercial  woild,  he  proceeds  thus — 

"  Let 
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*'  Let  us  suppose,  ho^vever,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
war-taxes  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  are  both  to  be  continued, 
and  we  shall  have,  in  ;;idition  to  the  permanent  taxes,  which 
are  -  -  -  -  £.39,986,4-59 

Exci?e,      £.5,903,315 

Customs,        3,382,953 


'\ 


9/286,208 


£.  49,272,727 
The  interest  of  National  Debt,  and  Sinking  Fund  42,850,000 

£.  6,422,727 

"  Tlnis  we  have  only  £.  6,422,727  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  peace 
estabhslnnent,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  war-taxes  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise  shall  bo  continued.  But  they  cannot  be  con-  ' 
tinued  without  hajnperin;j  trade,  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  on  which  account,  the  reveuue, 
to  meet  our  peace  establishment,  will  not  exceed  three  million^.'* 
P.  9. 

^^■hat  then  'n  to  be  done  r     It  is  manifest  to  every  one  that  the 
affairs  of  this  country  could  not  go  on  in  such  circumstances  ? 

"  There  arc,"  continues  tlie  author,  "  but  three  plans  which 
naturally  present  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and  which  we  shall 
consider  in  their  order.  The  first  is,  to  discontinue  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  to  apply  its  produce  to  n^eet  the  demands  of  the  peace 
estabiislnnent :  the  second  is,  to  impose  new  taxes,  or  to  increase 
those  already  in  existence,  so  as  to  raise  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions 
per  avnnm  :  and  the  third  and  simplest  is,  to  renew  th€  iVoperty- 
Tax  Bill  a  certain  number  of  years."     P.  11. 

The  author  traces  the  effects  uhicli  must  be  produced  by  each 
of  these  pians,  and  with  respect  to  the  fust,  he  proves  com- 
pleteiv,tl>at  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  ruin  and  degrodalion  the  most  certain  and  inevitable 
to  this  miuhtv  eujpire.  It  would  likewise  be  fraught  with  ruin  as 
certain  to'alf  those  inrl'rciduah  who  have  their  money  in  the 
funds  ;  for  what  woidd.  be  the  vahie  of  stock  which  was  cer- 
tainly never  to  he  paul,  and  oa  wiiich  the  dividends  could  be 
paid'uo  hmger  than  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  forniidabie 
war  r  This'que.stiuu  deservijs  die  most  deliberate  consideration 
of  those,  wh'i,  as  our  author  observes,  'Move  to  declaim  at  po- 
pular meetings  ou  ihc  subject  of  finances,  and  to  dictate  resolu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  parliament.' 

lie  then  proceeds  to  the  second  head  of  his  inquiry,  and  proves 
that,  in  the  present  stale  of  the  world,  a  British  financier  has  no 
field  for  his  operations  but  in  the  asscsstd  taxes  alone,— -shevviu'^,. 
;it  the  same  time,  that  the  complete  failure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan 
for  raising-,  on  the  assessed  taxes,  tlse  whole  supplies  within  the 
\ear  is  suiiiciejit  evidence  that  uollung  effectual  can  be  done  ou 

thut 
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«iat  field.     But  were  the  case  otherwise,  it  is  here  demonstrated 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  assessed  taxes   are  imposed  is 
extreriiely  fallacious,  and  that  the  taxes  themselves  are,  ofcom'se 
partial,  and  often  oppressive,   because  they  frequently  fall   most 
heavily  on  those  v\ho  are  least  able  to  pay  them,     the  houses 
for  instance,  of  persons  with  families   ^re   less   frequemlv   the 
standard  or  measure  of  the  wealth  of  such  persons,  than  th'e  in 
dication  and  cause  of  their  poverty  ;   w  hilst  bachelors,  and  ricli 
individuals,  of  both  sexes,  have  no  occasion  for  large  houses,  and 
tlieretore  could  not  on  this  principle  be  compelled  to  contrdrUe 
«o  much  to  the  support  of  Government  as  those  who  can,  with 
dilliculty,  support  themselves. 

.  "Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  "assertlnj?,  that  such  a  mode  of 
raising  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  t!>e  produce  of  the  Propertv-tax 
would  wherever  it  could  apply,  be  found  much  more  opp4si;e 
than  the  latter  ;  while  ,t  would,  at  the  same  time,  most  cssentiallv 
injure  several  very  important  branches  of  trade,  and  impede  the 
furtherance  of  national  industry.  To  illustrate  this  vievv  of  the 
subject,  let  us  examine  the  operation  of  the  said  tax  upon  incomes 
of  ^.  2000,_  f.  200,  and  £.  60a-year;  and  in  order  to  iitroduceX 
various  articles  which  were  comprehended  in  its  provisions  w- 
shall  suppose  in  the  three  instances,  that  there  is  k  flamilv  main^ 
gained  upon  the  income,  in  a  style  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

"  The  first  is  a  country  gentleman  who  lives  upon  his  estate,  keens 
his  carriage,  a  couple  of  male  servants,  four  horses  and  as  nimv 
.<logs:-no  very  extravagant  establishment  certainly  ;--but  lei  us 
«ec  the  amount  of  his  assessed  taxes  according  to  the'scale  of  1797. 

A  house  of  19  windows, 

House-duty  on  rent  of  £.  80, 

A  carriage,  -  _  _' 

Four  horses. 

Two  male  servants,  -  ^ 

Four  dosrs. 

Game  duty,  -  -  . 

Armorial  beariuffs. 


Multiply  by  ,  . 

Now,  upon  £.  2000  per  annum  the  Property. 
Tux  is  -  _  _ 


£•  10     5 

6 

11     6 

8 

12     0 

0 

22     0 

0 

(>     4. 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  13 

6 

2     8 

Q 

£.10  11 

8 

' 

B 

£.352  18     4 
200     0    0 
^.152  IS     4. 


And  Assessed  taxes,  as  at  present,        .  *    70  11     8 


^.82    6     0 
"  From 
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"  From  which  it  appears  that  the  country  gentleman  would  prnf 
£.  S2i  Cm  8  more  upon  Mr.  Fitt's  scheme  of  assessed  taxes,  tluut 
upon'a  Property-tax  often  ^r^rrcej^/.    _  ^ 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  comparative  effects  of  the  two  moues  oj. 
assessments  upon  the  income  of  £.  200  a-year, 

A  house  of  ten  windows,  -  -  ^.  2  11<     0 

lIouse-dutyat£.  ^5  of  rent,  -  -  ''  ^'^     ^ 

A  crest  on  his  sea],    -  -  "  n     q     ^ 

And  say  he  keeps  a  dog,  -  '  ___^ 

'  £.851 


Multiply  this  sum  by 


o 


^.  2'i'  15     3 
Pi»opertv-taMoni:.200,  .  *  -'0     0     0 


H' 


"Tn  this  case  the  Property-tax  is  the  greater  of  the  two  by  a  ditj. 
ference  between  the  present  Assessed  taxes,     -  iT.  8     ^     1 

and  excess  above  income,    -  -  - 

<'  We  shall  suppose,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  person  of  £.60  a- 
ycar  has  a  house  of  £.  1 0  rent,  of  which  the  duty  is  £.  0  5  0 
And  thatit  has  seven  wmdows,.  -  -  U  ib     u 


To  this  sum  add  -  -  " 

The  amount  of  Assessed  taxes  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's 

scheme,  -  _   " 

The  property-tax  on  .€.  60  is» 


£.2  13'  0 
1    10     0 

£.13     0 


«  So  that  in  this  third  case,  as  well  as  m  the  first,  the  P'-operty- 
tax  is  less  burdensome  tlum  the  plan  which  was  adopted  lu  179/.  _ 

"  But  the  -reatcst  objection  to  the  tax  contrived  by  Mr.  1  ittis. 
that  it  comes  most  heavily  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  i. ; 
that  is,  upon  people  with  families,  whose  houses  are  le^  frequently 
the  standard  ir  measure  of  their  income,  than  tlie  md.ca  ion  and 
cause  of  their  poverty  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bachelors,  nu- 
i,ors,  and  rich  individuals,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  are 
able  t  to  pay,  woukl  contribute  little  or  nothing  to_ the  wants  of  the 
Government.  In  lact,  a  house  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  weaith 
can  £it  best  afford  but  a  distant  approximation,  even  m  cases  w]ier(.> 
houses  are  occupied  ;  and  it  does  not  apply  at  all  to  that  large 
portion  of  the  population  wiio  share  the  houses  ol  others.     Almost 
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the  '.vliole  army  and  navy  are  exempted  t'roin  tlie  operation  of  a  tax 
upon  dwelling  houses  ;  all  lodgers,  however  opulent,  and  various 
either  classes  wlioai  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize.  In  consequence 
ofthese  circumstances  thus  narrowing  tlie  field  ia  v.luch  alone  the 
Bill  could  operate,  the  Assessed  taxes, doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled, 
and  quintupled,  as  has  been  described,  ami  pressing,  of  course, 
most  severely  vvherevei'  they  were  permitted  to  act,  produced  U'> 
larger  a  sum  than  four  millions  and  u  half. 

''It  must  be  abundantly  obvious,  then, 'that  it  would  be  foolish 
and  ruinous  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  creating  a  substitute  ibr 
the  Property-tax  among  those  which  are  at  present  in  existence. 
The  assessed  taxes,  as  has  already  been  observed,  present  the  only 
practicable  field  for  financial  operations,  as  the  Excise  and  Customs 
are  too  ticklish  a  subject  for  experiment,  and  in  fact  rather  guide 
the  movements  of  the  Minister  than  submit  to  his  arrangements. 
But  it  has  been  shewn,  we  trust,  from  a  fair  examuiation  of  tlie 
principles  upon  which  assessed  taxes  operate,  as  also  from  a  review 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  in  1797,  that  such  a  mode  of  raising  money  is 
exceedingly  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unproductive.  If,  then,  it  be 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  pou'er  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  suin 
be  raised  within  the  year  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Sinking. 
Fund,  the  expences  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  purpor^es  of  a 
respectable  Peace  Establishment,  we  must  continue  the  Property- 
tax  ;  because  there  is  no  other  source  of  revenue  open  to  the  State, 
which  would  produce  half  the  amount,  without  occasioning  mucii 
greater  inconvenience."     P.  32, 

Our  author  establishes  the  truth  of  this  position  by  arguments,' 
v.hich  admit  of  no  reply.  All  other  l;>xes  under  whatever  name 
they  may  pass,  are  in  fact,  taxes  upon  exper.ditare ;  on  which 
account;  hoarding  is  an  effectual  protection  I'rom  tiieir  operation  ; 
but  surely  a  tax  should  proporj^on  its  claims  according  to  tiie  in- 
come of  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed^  aiid  not  according  to 
what  they  may  choose  to  lay  out. 

"  It  has  often  been  urged  in  favour  of  Indirect  taxes,  that  from  tlie 
disguiseraent  under  whicii  they  act,  they  conceal  tlie  actual  amount 
of  their  requisitions,  and  thereby  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
without  a  nun-mur.  The  fact  cannot  perhaps  be  denied  ;  but  we 
are  not  on  that  account  persuaded  either  that  they  are  less  severely 
telt,  or  that  they  are  better  calculated  than  those  which  operate 
l^iore  directly  to  prolong  the  ability  of  the  subject  to  contribute, 
The  man  wlio  was  accustomed  to  spend  two  hundred  a-year  is 
ada^(»nished  by  the  Income  Bill  that  he  must  henceforth  limit  his 
expenditure  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  This  nevfs,  no  doubt,  dis- 
tresses him  ;  and  if  he  is  irritable,  he  will  perhaps  give  vent  to  his 
wrath  in  execrating  Vv^ar-taxes  and  Priuie  Mijiisters :  but  if  he 
is  also  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence,  he  will  review  the  items  of  his 
©utlay,  and  i  etrench  such  articles  as  can  be  most  easily  dispensed 
with.  At  the  end  of  the  year  be  will  indeed  fijad  that  he  has  en- 
joyed 
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joyed  fewer  luxuries  and  perhaps  fewer  comforts,  but  be  will  not  be 
in  debt :  and  tiie  succeednigj  year,  bis  privatious  will  give  bim  less 
pain,  while  his  ability,  as  well  as  his  inclination  to  contribute,  will 
be  rather  improved  than  diminished. 

"  With  respect  to  indirect  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  is 
less  on  his  guard  ;  for  they  operate  ip  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
are  commonly  so  much  identified  with  the  price  of  the  commodity  to 
wldch  they  are  attached,  that  they  have  frequently  transferred  a 
large  sum  into  the  Public  Treasury  without  exciting  the  least  alarm 
among  those  who  had  paid  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  man,  in 
this  case,  will  find,  tliat,  although  he  had  not  extended  his  pur- 
chases or  altered  his  style  of  living,  he  has  got  into  debt.  He  knows 
not  where  he  has  exceeded,  but  he  finds  he  has  gofie  beyond  tha 
limits  prescribed  by  his  income.  He  must  therefore  relinquish  some 
gratifications  and  contract  some  comforts,  and,  in  short,  he  will 
discover,  after  a  season  of  embarrassment,  that  his  income  has  been 
diminished,  although  be  bad  not  perceived  the  process  by  which  it 
was  effected.  He  will  have  paid  as  much  money  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  as  he  who  paid  the  £.  20  out  of  his  £.  200,  but, — and  we  beg 
attention  to  the  circumstance, — probably  not  more  than  one-half 
of  it  reached  the  National  Exchequer."      P.  41. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show  liow  large  a  portion  of  all 
indirect  taxes  is  tsecessarily  ex[)ended  in  their  collection,  and  to 
point  out  the  effect  winch  they  have  in  raising  the  ■price  of  the 
commodities  on  wliich  tl)ey  are  raised.  Duiies  on  wine,  su^ar. 
or  brandy,  to  the  amount  of  live  per  cent.,  raise  their  price  to 
the  consumer  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  and  we  perfectly  recollect 
a  speech  of  Lord  North's,  when  first  Lord  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  declared 
that  a  tax^  which  he  had  laid  on  wine,  amomiting  not  to  a  penny 
per  bottle,  had  laised  the  price  .'*fxpence  to  the  consumer!  It 
frequently  happens,  therefore,  lliat  of  a  large  sum  tifken  in- 
directly out  of  the  peoj^le's  pocket,  only  a  small  part  goes  to  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  and  a  still  smaller  to  the  public  piirse; 
^vhi}st  it  has  been  calculated  by  Adam  Smith  and  others,  that  a 
tax  of  ii\e  per  cent,  on  certain  indispensable  articles,  is  some- 
times repeated  and  accumulated  four  or  five  times  ! 

"  Pl  is  indeed  a  most  important  fact,  that  almost  every  shilling' 
which  is  raised  by  the  operation  of  this  latter  tax  reaches  the  Ex« 
chequer,  as  the  expence  of  collecting  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  To  this 
weighty  consideration  let  it  bo  also  added,  that  the  Property-tax, 
being  raised  upon  no  commodity,  whether  luxury  or  comfort,  en- 
hances the  price  of  none.  In  fact,  it  rather  diminishes  the  price  of 
such  articles  ;  for  by  ab?;orbing  tliat  portion  of  private  income  which 
went  to  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  it  naturally  lessens  the  demand. 
It  riiay  therefore  be  said  of  the  Property-tax  with  pecuhar  emphasis, 
that, it  is  "so  contrived,  as  both  to  take  out  and  Ueep  out  of  the 

pocket* 
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paclcets  of    the  people   as   little  as  possible  over    and  above  what 
h  brings  into  the  Public  Treasury  of  the  State."     P.  45. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  sdidg  laoditlcatious  of  the 
property-tax,  which,  in  his  opiaiou,  would  render  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  at  large,  during  the  period  that  lie  thinks 
there  will  be  occasion  to  continue  it :  but  this  article  has  already 
swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  it  is  our  wi«h  to  recommend  to  our 
readers,  and  not  to  supersede^^  one  of  the  most  argumentative  and 
perspicuous  political  Tracts  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published 
among  us  since  Johnson's  "  Ta x  ati o n  n  o  Ty R a iN  n  y ." 


Art.  Vn.  Sermom.  B//  Tlioma.i  &m?ervi/ie,  D.D.  F.R.S.E. 
Min'iHtev  of  JtdOurgh,  and  one  o)  his  ?vl(ijfst'/s  Chaplains,  in 
Oidiuanj,     8 vo.  pp.  492.     Osdeii  and  i)avies.      1813. 

>V  HETHER  the  present  be  a  less  religious  age  than  the  for- 
jner  may  be   (j'.u  slioned.     ii"  there    be   njore   open  protiiiiacj 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  less  liypocrisy  and  lanaticism.  Many 
of  tlie  project*  which  have  been  iormed,  dai  ing  the  present  age, 
tor  tlie  propagation  of  tlie  gospel   both  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
indeed,  in  our  ojiiiiion,  most  injiuhcious ;  but  still  we  are  will- 
ing to  believe  that  the  nvajority  of  those  who  patronize  them,  are 
men  who  mistake  the  means   of  prosecuting  a  laudable  object, 
lather  than  traitors  to  the  cause  which  they  profess  tOf  serve  with 
such  irregular  ^tal.     There  is  certainly  less  theological  Icaniiifg 
ill  the   present  ceutury  than  there  was  in    ihe    beginning  of  the 
iast;  and  this  we  think,  may  Ijc  easih.  acco-unted  for  by  the  neg- 
lect  into  which  the  writings  o?  the  early  faiiiers   of  tiie  church 
have  been  suffered  to  fall ;  as  this  j)artial  neglect  (for  thank  God 
it  is  not  uni\ersal)  is  to  be  attributed  again  to  the  little  encourage- 
ment, which  such  of  the  clergy,   as  cultivate  the  study  of  Chris- 
tian auticjuity,  have  to  ptdjiish  the  results    of  their  learned  la- 
bours.     VV  lien  a  clergyman  proposes  to  a  bookseller   any  worl^ 
ot  which  the  object  is  lo  trace  the  great  articles  of  our  faith  from 
their  sources  in  the  sciiptuves  through  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
church,  the  general  reply,  we  believe,  is  that  there  is  "  no   de- 
Hiand  for  such  commodities  ;"  for  even  the   trade  could    hardly 
say  at  prest-nt  that  the  market  is   overstocked  with  such  wares. 
There  seems,  however,  to   be  sliU  a  considerable  demand  for 
sermons  ;  and  this  we   should    consider   as  a   very   favourable 
symptom  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  we  sure  that  there  is  the 
greatest  demand   for   sermons    of  the    greatest    value;   but  this 
has  at  no  period,  perhaps,  been  tlie  case,  and  certahily  is  not  so 

ut 
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at  present.  The  demanil  at  present  is  for  what  is  chWed  l/glri 
fcactiii/j;  «  ii  every  subject  ;  but  sermons  composed  in  that  style^ 
though  they  may  be  very  tit  for  many  pu/jjits,  are  certainly  of 
little  use  in  the  closet. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  recommend  the  mode  of  composing* 
sermons,  which  [)revuiied  in  th.e  reigns  of  the  first  and  second 
Charles  ;  for,  though  we  should  be  tempted,  were  we  called 
iipouj  to  point  out  some  passages  in  the  sermons  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  as  the  finest  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  trutii  would  compel  us  to  admit 
that  the  ponderous  as  well  as  [he  sublime  iindsplr-iuiid,  are  some- 
times to  be  found  in  the  same  sermon.  His  sernu)ns  too  are  over- 
kid  as  those  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries  were,  by  quotations, 
not  only  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  scri[)tures,  which 
their  respective  audiences  couki  not  understand  ;  but  also  froui 
the  phihisophers  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Ivome — quotations, 
which,  though  they  hud  been  generally  understood,  would  have 
.been  liot  aluajs  appropriate  in  a  Christian  church.  From  this 
scrt  of  pedantry  the  preachers  of  the  present  age  are  perfectly 
free  ;  for  it  is  the  endeavour  of  almost  all  of  them  to  mould  their 
sermons  into  the  form  of  such  essays  as  are  comprehended  under 
the  gcuits  of  what  is  call(;d  /ig/it  reading.  The  scriptures,  we 
believe,  are  considered,  though  most  unjustly,  as  hcavu  reading  ; 
and  hence  we  have  seen  two  volumes  of  sermons  by  a  very 
fiishionable  and  very  petulant  preacher,  prefaced  by  a  vi(jlent 
invective  against  the  puritanical  practice  of  introducing  scrip^ura^ 
pfiravcolog'/  into  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  ' 

Li<'ht  readit)^,  however,  the  sland'ird  of  perfection  at  which 
every  fashionable  preacher  and  every  publisher  of  sermons  aims, 
comprehends  three  species  of  composition — the  llowery  and 
pathetic ;  llie  argumentative  ;  and  the  simple  and  perspicuous 
adapted  to  every  undei standing  iVom  the  most  highly  cultivated 
to  the  most  illiterate  and  rude.  It  might  seem  strange  that  we 
should  consider  the  argumentative  style  as  /ight  reading  ;  and  it 
would  be  not  barely  strange  but  absurd,  were  it  not  for  tho 
fact,  that  fashion  not  only  guides  the  taste  of  t//e  publiCf 
but  also  imposes  the  proper  or  generic  name  as  the  favourite  sub- 
jects and  discussions  of  that  public.  Since  the  comtnencement 
of  the  French  revolution  we  have  all — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, beconie  dabblers  in  politics,  in  metaphysical  morals,. 
and  theology  ;  and  so  universal  is  the  taste  for  these  discussions — 
unt'er  the  controid  of  the  julinburgh  council  of  criticism — that 
no  disquisition  on  any  jeligious  topic,  can  be  heavj  rtadiiig,  x\n- 
unless  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  be  made  to  rest  on  sacred  scii}-)- 
ture  !  True  it  is,  that  no  man  preaches  the.  gospel,  who  either 
declaims  oji"  reasons  froni  any  other  principles;  but  the  gospel, 

though 
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tluougb  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  one  class  of  readers,  occupies 
Very  little  of  the  attention  of  any.  A  polite  audience  listens  for  half 
an  hour  with  real  or  seeming  attention,  to  a  smooth  and  elegant 
discussion,  to  which  the  text  read  before  it  has  no  relation  l 
provided  the  declaimer  display  the  talents  of  an  orator,  or 
reason,  with  language  of  philosophy,  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
with  as  few  appeals  as  possible  to  the  word  of  God.  This, 
however,  is  the  taste  of  only  the  fashionable  circles.  The  ad- 
mirer of  our  modern  evangelists  listens  with  equal  attention  to 
him,  who  rails  aire'ctson  and  moralitt/,  and  insists  on  what  Christ 
has  done  for  the  elect ;  provided  he  mtcrlard  his  discourse  with 
the  technical  slang  of  fanaticism,  and  carefully  refrain  from  ex- 
horting the  elect  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves  !  What  men 
admire  when  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  consistency  makes  theni 
profess  to  admire  when  it  comes  to  th^m  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  Hence  the  sermons,  which  are  niost  read,  mny  he 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz :  those  in  which  the  gospel  is  not 
preached  at  all,  and  those  in  which  it  is  pfeaclied  partially. 

The  sermons  of  Dr. SomervillevVill  be  admired  by  neither  of  these 
parties;  for  they  are  not  Howery  declamations,  philosophical  discus- 
sions, nor  fanatical  cant.  They  leach,  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  inculcate  with  force  tlie  im- 
portance of  its  precepts;  whilst  the  foundations  of  all  the  reasoning 
which  they  contain  arc  taken  from  the  scriptures  of  truth.  In  ele- 
gance of  style  they  arecertainly  much  inferior  to  the  sermons  of  hii? 
late  brother  Dr.  Blair ;  and  in  cogency  of  argument  they  come 
at  least  as  far  short  of  the  admirable  sermons  of  another  Scotch 
preacher,  the  late  professor  Finlayson  of  Edinbuigh ;  but  for 
general  utility,  especially  among  that  class  of  men,  to  whom  the 
gospel  was  lirst  preached*,  they  are  perhaps  superior  to  th.e  ser- 
mons of  both  these  preachers.  Could  we  suppose  that  Blair, 
Finlayson  and  Somerville  had  chosen  each  for  himself,  some  model 
of  compositiovi^ among  our  great  English  preachers;  we  should 
be  tempted  to  say,  tliat  Atterbury  was  the  favourite  of  Blair, 
Barrow  of  Finlavson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Paley  of  Somerville  ;  not 
tlsat  we  think  the  Scottish  sermons  by  an)  means  servile  imita- 
tions of  the  English  ;  but  only  that  Blair  has  the  classical  ele- 
gance of  Atterbury,  Einlayson  the  argumentative  powers  of 
Barrow,  and  Somerville  tlie  Christian  sinspiicity  of  Paley. 
Paley  intended  his  sermons  chiefly  for  the  use  of  persons  in  die 
middling  and  lower  ranks  of  hie ;  and  the  sermons  of  Dr, 
Somerville  seem  to  have  been  •  calculated  for  people  m  similar 
stations,  by  whom  they  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  improve- 
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ment,  provided  the  taste  of  the  reader  be  not  depraved  bj  th© 
study  of  modern  eloquence.  They  are  in  number  tvventy-one, 
and  preaclicd  fom  the  followhig  texts  of  scripture. 

The  //>s/  and  second  from  Luke  iv.  22;  the  third,  Matt. 
XXV.  46';  the  fonrtht  John  xiii.  3 — 17  ;  the  Jifth,  James  v. 
13,  14;  the  kxth^  Luke  xi.  13;  the  seventh.  Matt.  xii.  31, 
32;  the  eighth,  I  Tirvi.  ii.  5j  the  ninth  and  tenth,  Rom.  xii. 
9  ;  the  eleventh,  Genesis  xlvn.  8^  9  ;  the  tue/fth,  Mark  xiv. 
29,  30,  31  ;  the  thirteenth,  1  Peter  i.  8;  XhefomteerUh,  Job. 
xxvii.  5,G;  ihc  Jif tee  nth,  Y.CC  Li  Mil,  10;  the  sixteenth,  John 
•Kv.^).\\\Q  seventeenth,  Pkov.  xiv.  10  ;  the  eighteenth.  Matt. 
xxvii.  54  ;  the  ninctertith.  Psalm  cvii.  21,  2:2  ;  the  twentieth, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  3  ;  and  the  tweneij-first,  Rom  A]^s  x.  15. 

The  reader  perceives  ihat  the  subjects  of  these  sermons  are 
truly  Christian,  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  they  are 
treated  in  a  Christian  manner.  The  first  and  second  sermons 
which  are  on  the  doctrine  and  character  of  our  Lord,  conclude 
■with  the  following  rtflecUous,  which  we  exlracl  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  our  author's  style. 

"The  systematic  prejudices  of  many  public  teachers,  whose  sin* 
cerity  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  the  indolence  and  lukewarm- 
ness  of  others  ;  together  vt^ith  the  current  of  popular  sentiment, 
have  hitherto  combined  to  retard  the  entire  separation  of  the  ge- 
nuine truths  of  the  gospel,  from  the  interpolations  of  human  in- 
vention. Let  us,  with  honest  hearts,  have  recourse  to  the  orif^inai 
fiource  of  truth  ;  and  found  our  notions  of  the  gospel  upon  the 
form  of  sound  words,  even  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to 
tlie  saints.  Let  usbear  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  the  ignorance, 
the  guilt,  and  the  misery,  in  which  we  are  involved :  let  us  cher- 
ish that  esteem  of  moral  excellence,  which  is  consonant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  reason  and  conscience  ;  and  we  shall  find  the  "-os- 
pel  so  well  calculated  to  remove  the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  lat' 
ter  ;  so  replete  with  comfort,  so  benevolent,  uniformly  so  gracious 
and  tmndcrful,  that  it  must  not  only  convince  the  understanding, 
but  captivate  the  heart  and  affections.  We  shall  triumph  over  in- 
fidelity. We  shall  not  only  believe  the  gospel^  but  love  and  ad- 
mire it.  It  will  be  to  us  no  longer  a  matter  of  cold  and  barrea 
speculation,  but  our  most  valuable  treasure,  the  richest  source  of 
present  comfort,  and  of  joyful  expectation.  We  shall  progressively 
imbibe  its  amiable  spirit;  and  more  forcibly,  than  by  any  argu- 
ments whatever,  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  and  imitation  of 
spectators.  While  we  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  ;  *  oar  light  shall  so 
■hine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  shall  glorify 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.' "     P.  38. 

These  are  seasonable  and  just  reflections ;  but  though  th«. 
subjects,  frgin  which  they  resiat,  are  ably  discussed  in  the  two 
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sermons,  of  which  they  form  the  coiickision_,  we  think  that,  on 
one  occasion.  Dr.  Somerville  attempts  to  illustrate  his  reasoning 
by  a  fact,  to  which  it  cannot  be  apphed.  He  is  treating  of 
the  conjunction  of  pnrity  and  mildness  in  the  doctrine  and  cha- 
racter of  Jesus,  of  vvJiich  he  says,  the  following  is  a  rare  in- 
stance : 

"  A  woman  taken  in  adultery,  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  soliciting  his  decision  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  her  transgression.  la 
conformity  to  his  own  doctrine,  her  accusers  expected  that  he 
would  ratify  what  they  understood  to  be  the  command  of  Moses, 
that  she  should  be  put  to  death.  But  how  much  was  mistaken 
zeal  rebuked,  when  he  said  unto  them,  he  that  is  mthout  sin  among 
you^  let  him  Jirst  cast  a  stone  at  her.  How  much  was  shame  re- 
lieved, and  an  ingenuous  sense  of  guilt  awakened  in  tiie  breast  of 
the  offender,  when  Jesus  thus  addressed  her !  Woman,  ivhcrc  are 
thine  accusers?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee?  She  said,  No  mariy 
Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  T  condemn  thee,  that 
is  to  public,  or  open  punishment,  go  and  sin  no  more."     P.  6. 

On  various  accounts,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Somerville  had 
chosen  some  other  illustration  of  his  doctrine  than  this  story ; 
for  whether  it  had  or  had  not  a  place  in  the  Evangelist's  auto- 
graph, (a  question  upon  which  we  pause  till  we  have  seen  what 
new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  important  subject,  by  a  labo- 
rious enquiry,  which  we  hear  is  iii  great  forwardness  for  publica- 
tion) our  author's  reasoning  on  it  is  veiy  extraordinary.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  certainly  no  ground  in  our  Lord's  doc- 
trine for  supposing  that  he  wonld  condemn  the  won)an  to  death, 
or  indeed  that  he  would  interfere  with  the  administration  of  their 
law.  His  doctrine,  it  is  true,  was  strictly  pure ;  and  he  en- 
forced obedience  to  his  laws  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  ;  but 
his  kingdom,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  was  not  of  this  world, 
and,  therefore,  the  rewards  which  he  promised,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  he  denounced,  were  all  to  be  enjoyed  or  suffered 
in  a  future  state.  The  object  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
soliciting  his  decision  on  the  case  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  for  we 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  to  find  occasion  to  accuse  him. 
Had  lie  condemned  the  woman  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  he  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  before 
the  Roman  government,  of  invading  its  prerogative  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  which  had  been  for  som.e  time  taken 
from  the  Jews ;  and  if  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  absolve  her 
from  that  penalty,  he  would  have  furnished  his  accusers  with  the 
means  of  defaming  his  character  among  the  people  much  more 
effectually  than  by  their  ridiculous  accusation  of  him  for  keeping 
company  with  publicans  and  sinners.    He  acted^  on  this  occa-^ 
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sion,  ashe  did  on  another,  when  he  refused  to  decide  a  Ic.o-al 
question  between  two  brothers,  courerning  the  division  of  the 
property  which  they  inhei  ited  from  their  father ;  but  as  the  case 
of  the  woman  was  more  ensnaring  than  the  other,  he  extricated 
himself  from  it  with  infinitely  mure  address.  Dr.  Somerville 
takes  it  for  granted,  tliat  our  Lord's  address  to  the  woman  whea 
he  dismissed  her,  awakened  in  her  breast  an  ingenuous  sense  of 
guill,  and  we  trust  that  it  did  ^ ;  but  this  effect  of  his  mildness 
is  not  recorded ;  and  i^  was  certainly  not  the  motive  which  in- 
dnced  him  to  act  its  he  did,  for  he  could  not  have  acted  olher- 
\vise,  without  deviating,  in  some  dtgree,  from  the  purposes  of 
his  mission. 

If  we  had  not  thought  this  volume  of  very  considerable  value 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble   to  point  out  ihe  only  ex- 
ceptionable passage  which  we  have  observed  in  it.     Vie  say  this 
with  great  sincerity  ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  terms  we  could 
more  highly  praise  any  volume  of  such  magnitude.     We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  say,  that   there  is  not  another  passage  in  it 
vUiich  might  not  be  improved.     Should  we  recommend  this  as  a 
faultless  >^ork,  Dr.  Somerville  would  himself  be  amono-  the  first 
lo  controvert  om-  opinion;  but  we  can  say,  that  the  subjects  are 
well  chosen  and  well  treated ;  and  that  we  recollect  not  one  vo- 
lunie  of  discourses,  Paley's  excepted,  whicii  has   lately  issued 
trom  tlie  press,  more  fit  for  the  use  of  those  pious  masters  of  fa- 
milies, who  are  m  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  to  their  chil- 
dren and  servants  on  tiie  evening  of  the  Lord's   day.     Instead 
ut  supporting  this   opinion  by  extracts  from   other  discourses 
VNe  shall  conclude  this   article  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
■authors  own  opinion   of  the  proper  subjects  and  style  of  ser- 
mons, as  we  find  it  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  admission  of 
a  clergyman   to  the  cure  of  Hawick,  in  the  year  1784. 

«  The  Ghoise  of  the  particular  subjects  of  our  discourses  must  ia 
a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  ministers.  There  are,  in  every  age,  fashionable  and 
predominant  sins,  which  call  for  more  frequent  and  pointed  ani^ 
madversion.  * 

"  The  sincere  friends  of  religion  cannot  fail  to  observe,  with  se- 
rious concern,  the  progress  of  scepticism,  and  a  remissness  with 
respect  to  the  ordinances  and  pubh'c  duties  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  many  who  still  profess  to  reverence  its  author.  It  may 
be  extremely  doubtful,  M'hether  any  solid  advantage  will  accrue  ^o 
religion  from  our  attacking  infidelity  in  our  public  discourses,  be--, 
cause  Its  advocates  generally  shun  the  opportunity  of  listenino-  to 
them,  and  besides  the  e^-idences  in  support  of  religious  truth,  and 
tiie  proper  answers  to  objections  against  it,  consist  of  such  a  con- 
riected  serres  oi  arguments,  as  cannot  be  stated,  with  clearness 
'  :*  and 
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and  precision,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  discourse,  and  must 
tlierefore  lose  their  efficacy,  when  exhibited  in  a  broken  and  dis- 
jointed form.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  scepticism,  we  ought 
conscientiously  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  avoid  encumbering  it  with  foreign  and  eccentric  diffi- 
culties, which  ill-disposed  men  will  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  for  the 
disparagement  of  ovu-  faith. 

"  But  still  more  formidable  than  the  assaults  of  avowed  enemies, 
is  th'^  lukewarmness  of  pretendecl  iriends.  The  greatest  danger, 
to  M'hich  religion  is  exposed  in  our  own  times,  arises  from  the  de- 
cline of  piety  among  many  who  still  bear  the  Christian  name.  The 
public  ordinances  of  religion  are  deserted  by  a  great  proportion  of 
persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ;  and  they  are  not  attended  by 
the  generality  of  professing  Christians,  with  that  punctuality,  which 
many  of  us  can  recollect  to  have  been  observed  a  few  j'ears  ago. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  corresponding  laxity  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  family-worship,  and  private  devotion. 
Supposing  a  regard  for  divine  ordinances  to  aoate  in  the  same  pro- 
portion i'or  half  a  century  to  come,  the  very  fornt  of  religion  will 
disappear.  It  is  thereibre  more  than  .  ever  incumbent  upon 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  social  wor- 
ship, and  the  necessity  of  piety  towards  God,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  or  ever}^  social  and  moraV  duty.  How  palpable,  as  is 
but  two  evident  from  experience,  the  imbecility  of  those  motives, 
and  the,  deficiency  of  those  principles  of  morality,  which  have  been 
subsiituted  in  the  place  of  the  love  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for  his 
autliority !    l\  ^QQ. 


Art.  VIIT.  Church  of  Englavd  Missions.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Lianozo  upon  the  Hill.  8vo, 
Hatchard.      1814. 

i-  HAT  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  nations  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  ni  all  countries  to  which  their  douiiuion  13 
extended,  and  not  merely  to  publish  its  glad  tiding-^,  but  to  take 
a  special  interest  in  the  success  of  the  publication,  is  a  position 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  deliberation.  Scarcely  less  self  evident 
is  it,  if  the  revealed  counsels  of  God  be  allowed  to  enter  into  our 
speculations,  tliat  the  measure  is  as  unequivocally  dictated  by  aa 
enlightened  policy  as  by  religious  obligation.  A'or  will  a  di'tfer- 
tnt  result  be  the  issue  of  t!ie  enquny  if  experience  be  resorted  to, 
and  a  comprehensive  survey  be  taken  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
universe,  and  the  moral  causes  ot  those  vicissitudes  be  searched 
out ;  for  no  proposition  is  more  capable  of  demonstration,  indeed 
Loue  has  been  moie  abundantly  deujonstraled,  to  those  who  have 
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eyes  to  see  it,  than  this,  that  <'  the  various  revolutions  of  civil  af- 
tans,  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  progress,  maturity  and  de- 
cay of  arts  and  learmng,  the  impetuosity  of  human  passions,  the 
rehnements  of  politicians,  and  every  movement  of  the  nation->i 
commumtiesoi  the  earth  are  adjusted  and  directed  by  the  deter- 
inmate  counsel  and  foreknowled-e  of  God  to  the  ultimate  ad. 
vancement  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son."  (Dean  of  Winton's  Com- 
racncement  Sermon.) 

What  thus  appears  to  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of 
this  kingdom  u'lth  reference  to  all  its  foreign  possessions,  and 
therefore  specially  to  its  Indian  territory  winch  has  most  contri- 
buted to  Its  unrivallea  greatness,  and  contains  a  population  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  abject  of  all  its  dependencies,  though  not 
iieglected  ailogether,  has  been  prosecuted  hitherto  with  aS  eco- 
nomy so  niggardly,  and  by  means  so  crippled  and  so  obviously  in- 
efhcient,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  mainlained 
Christianity  at  our  own  Presidencies,  much  less  that  any  thin-  in 
earnest  has  been  done  towards  its  further  dissemination.  We 
therefore  cordially  mingle  our  voices  with  those  of  the  "  wise 
j.nd  good  men'  referred  to  in  the  iirst  paragraph  of  the  pamohlet 
before  us,  m  -  thanking  God,  and  congratulating  each  othei- that 
the  nation,  as  by  a  sort  c.f  general  impulse,  has  burst  the  bonds  of 
poll  ical  speculation  and  commercial  prejudice  by  which  it  had 
too  long  been  fettered,  and  has  nobly  resolved  to  discharge  its 
duty  to  the  prostrate  millions  of  Asia." 

But  weg.  no  lurther  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  for  such  a  chaos 
of  religious  principles  docs  the  next  passage  contain,  that  Babel 
is  the  only  adequate  similitude  of  the  confusion.  But  our  rea- 
ders shall  appreciate  its  merits  for  themselves. 

.  WW '^'?"'^,''''"f"'?f"'^''''  ^  question  will  naturally  arise,— 
Wluit  part  ought  the  Church  of  England  to  act  in  the  great  ^n- 
terpnseo  .vangeh^i.g  the  East  .^'_To  this  question  we  answer,  n 
the  nrst  place  1  hat,  as  the  field  it  oven  to  her  in  common  to  th  eve^ 
ether  rel:g:ous  loclj,  she  will,  doubtless,  arise  to  avail  herself  of  S' 

rSf  r  "^«r"%  ^^— b-"g  '  the  noble  works  Inefoi  1  or 
m  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them  •'  nos 

Sc'e  i  nr"";i"",i'  t  ''^'^^  ''  -  -ore  cimmrn"  in/  r. 
dutv^Lt  .  T'V  '"-^"'ly  of  Christians;  she  will  esteem  it' her 
tyj,t^  Z      '^'  "^  "'' '"''''  2/'^/'.'  ^inr>tual  battle,  and  to  spread 

l^erjhf  d  over  the  numerous  emissaries  of  the  Gosvel  ^ 

tend  S^o       ^)T^  "f  ?"^^''"^  "■''  "«^  be  satisfied  merely  to  ex- 
tend the  general  knowledge  of  Christianity.     The  Churchman  has 
glad  y  co-operated  with  his  Dissenting  Brethren  for  the  acco3ish 
Tf  cLi  t      He     ^.''"--^^both-vil  the  diffusion  of  t^e  R^^^ 
ot  Chmt.     He  rejoices  in  the  zeal  with  which  thev  r>rnserutP  Hi.J 

xmuLima  umna,  a  sphere  vast  enough  to  employ  all 
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tl.e  varied  instruments  of  spiritual  reform  ^^^-^l^^J^"^  ^/^ 
1,0  means  surrenders  his  preference  for  the  ''^^if  ^'^^^^^f/j^f  J^ 
which  he  is  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  ^^-J^'^^^  la- 
tent of  the  benefits  conveyed  by  the  Estabh.hed  Chu  eh  to  t^e 
country,  and  to  the  cause  of  general  religion  ;  when  he  cont  astb  her 
actualTeal  and  orthodoxy  with  thescanty  ^^^ -^<^Zlf.%nhe 
gious  bodies  contemporary  in  the^r  n>stUut,on  ^Uh  ^'^^  f  ;  ^j^^;"  ^^J 
reflects  that  much  of  the  permanence  of  her  spu-it  and  orthodoxy 
a-s  imder  the  Irvine  blessing,  to  be  ascribed  to  those  ormuanes  oe- 
hind  which  they  were  intrenched,  and  in  which  their  champions 
have  continuall/both  sought  and  found  a  re  uge  ;  he  fee  -n  mipe. 
lious  call,  as  far  as  it  may  be  accomplished  by  mild,  tolerant  cha- 
table  m^ans,  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  u^utw^  of  the  iM 
Wherever  the  knowledge  of  Christ, a>.tif  itself  is  ^^tende  •  ^o  o 
do  this  is  in  his  iudgment,  not  to  supply  to  religion  the  be.t  pilais 
tl  which'her  ELt^n  temple  can  be  erected.  It  is  even  to  deny  , 
other  modifications  of  Christianity  a  model  and  a  P'-^^J^ '  ^'^  ^^ 
have  been  found  emmenfly  seroKcahle  at  home,  I  is  not  to  e.nploy 
what  are,  in  his  conception,  the  best  means  for  t'-  pvosecu  ion  of 
the  comnon   and  paramount  end-the  general  diitusion  ot  Reli. 

^'''"  Other  bodies  of  Christians  have  their  preferences,  with  which 
he  does  not  interfere.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  his  own  ;  a 
preference  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
fn  pa  upon  his  individual  experience  of  the  character  and  energy 
pf  the  rehgion  which  these  formularies  are  calculated  t,o  perpetuate. 
He  sees  tlie  titles  oi  his  church  inscribed  not  only  on  the  monu. 
Sents  of  his  ancestors,  but  upon  the  ordinary  tablets  of  national 
4;haracter  and  of  domestic  life."     P.  !• 

We  have  bere  our  author's  confession  of  Faith,  and  as  he  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  a  party  who  characterise  themselves  as  the  on{y 
true  Churchmen  within  the  pale  of  the  Lstabhshment.  and  f\u-- 
ther,  as  our  readers  when  put  in  possc^.sion  ot  Ins  re.ig.ous  prin- 
cioles  will  be  better  abk  to  enter  into  the  project  in  wiiich  he 
wishes  crovemment  to  embark,  we  shall  attempt  an  illustration, 
pvailin-  ourselves  of  whatever  may  be  gathered  troiu  other  parts 
of  his  production  to  render  it  conipleat.      .  . 

Our  author's  notion  of  Christianity  then  is,  that  it  is  a  rehgious 
system  distinct  from  ''  the  institutions  of  liie  Church.  1  his  isset 
forth  in  the  above  citation,  and  is  repeated  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  pamphlet  in  different  forms  of  expression,  l.e  turtner  con- 
ceives of  it  as  Sstinct  also  from  "  the  peculiar  form,  or  tenets^to 
which  all  the  diferent  bodies  of  Christians  are  attacheo,  (p.  O.) 
so  that  what  the  Church  and  the  several  denommations  ol  sectaries 
hold  in  "  comnon"  is  ■Christiamt.y,  and  "  tlu.ir  respective  ;>re- 
ferences,"  as  well  those  by  which  the  Chureli  is  distinguished 
from  other  religionists,  as  those  by  which  they  chtier  amongst 
themselves  are  its  various  "  modijications.  His  preference. 
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mrodut;   n       ^  ','■  T'  '°"'  "^"  '^''^'  '^'^  Churchman  whom,  he 
im.oduces  to  say  ail  that  is  advanced  m  favour  of  our  own  com 

sketched  ou:,    the  men  «h„  built  it  (p.  1 1.)  I,«in,r  the  t,  w",l 

Jo.>  to      ns  coiiiieclion  Kith  t/ie  State"  V"- 

=„,f  nf II  "rf '^  C""^'"glw...s  views  of  Ch, istianitv  in  several 
and  of  the  Churth  ot  Eugia.d  in  pa,  ticul,.,-,  from  which  °e  con 

except  on  temporat  considerations,  or  as  a  matter  of  luste  it  n„,.t 
be  to   h.m   perfectl.v  ttnl.flerent  ,o  what  rell  o„rbod1,l  e   be 

sin^i^ai  cldui:isto  attention;  ior  how  the  ''Established  Ch.irrli" 
Tl^^t-:"  "  orthodoxy,"  and  other  "rehgiouJbcKhes^t  1 
^  ^./^  inn  upon  tnepnnaple  laid  down  bj  Mr.  Cunnin^hani 

re.^;!'  11%'^^  ^"""l',^"''  "'■■  ^""'""gh^""  tl-at  this  and  the  other 
™     '    t!'lS~d  ';,'""'"*  origtnal-appear  clear  and  e^^ 

my,    sotemper  it  w,th  "  mildness,  tolerance,  and  charit^^  »        f 

tt^ff't'ln;"" ''^,'  '""T"  '?  "'^  r™"^  '''=™"-'  f™  '  <:  "  n 
bud,  H  n  -,  T''  '°  '"'■'=  **"  "'"'  P«f«e„ces,»  "oher 
i.Tot   ;1  h  terfere"-     r  ""'  -P^f"™"'  »'-  -ith'wWch  he 

«  F,;4^^    T   u     •''^^-'^^^«''  ^'^  characterises  it  (p.   Kj)  as  a 
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Nor  does  he  less  vioJate  the  liberality  which  he  professes  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  Puritanical  Mcditication  as  it  existed  "  at  the 
period  of  the  Restoration  ;"  for  he  charges  it,  (p.  14  )  with  hav- 
ing "  by  its  folhes  and  excesses,  hrouglil  religion  into  such  gene» 
ral  discredit,  that  every  species  of  devout  zeal  was  almost  con-' 
founded  with  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  and  republicanism/'  But 
he  makes  ample  amends  for  his  severe  censure  of  the  parent 
hy  his  lendemess  towards  her  ojfspring;  for  in  Modern  Purita- 
nism he  do'snot  admit  any  extravagance,  any  thing  mischievous  or 
objectionable.  It  is  the  mere  prc/eieMce  of  the  different  bodies 
ot  CUiistians  of  which  its  various  shades  are  composed,  all  of 
whom,  as  he  sets  diem  forth,  (p.  l(j)  are  *'  i^ghinyy  i\  api ritual 
cause,  by  spiritual  weapons,  not  for  themselves  but  for  God.'" 

With  these  piincipies  predominating  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  assuming  it  as  a  generally  received  position,  (p.  41)  that  "  the 
extension  of  Christianity,  under  «?/// tnoditication,  is  a  paramoinit 
object,"  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  transported 
by  it  to  "  the  almost  immeasurable  plains  of  India,  and  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  Chnia,"  he  there  '^  discovers  a  sphere 
vast  enough  to  employ  all  the  varied  instruments  of  spiritual  re- 
form," and  "  rejoicing  in  the  zeal  of  his  dissenting  Brethren,"  lie 
■would  **■  gladly  co-operate  with  them  in  the  accomphslunent  of 
the  end  commun  to  both,  viz.  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ."  The  passing  therefore  of  the  new  Act,  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Ir.dia,  puts  him  immediately  upon  the  alert;  with 
singular  felicity  of  description,  he  represents  it,  (p.  42)  as  the  le- 
gislative institution  oi " Vi  Missionary  ivfifce,"and  as  the  '^throwing 
open  of  the  held  of  India  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  conimou 
■witli  every  other  religious  body"  to  run  for  the  prize  of  ''  Bvan- 
gelizmg"  it.  He  is  quite  aware,  and  uses  no  reserve  in  declaring 
it,  (p.  /•)  that  the  emissaries  of  dissent,  "  who  may  be  expected 
under  the  neio  Act  to  embark  for  Isidia,  arc  likely  to  advocate  a/mo.s/ 
every  moditication  of  religion,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  which  is 
professed  and  established  by  the  Church  of  England :"  nay,  (p. 
4%)  that  they  will  be  *'  conjUeting  bodies,"  when  they  reacli  the 
course  where  their  exploit  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  yet  without 
any  hesitation  he  pronounces  (p.  9.)  their  becomiog  "  possessed 
of  neio  powers,"  for  executing  their  Eastern  enter|Daize,  to  be 
*'  important  to  the  general  intereats  of  religion,"  nay,  to  be  *'  the 
propitious  moment"  for  ^'  the  Church  of  Esigland  to  arise,"  and 
*'  unfurl  her  missionary  banner  :"  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  proceeds  to  answer  for  her  that  '•  she  will  esteem  ii  her  a'<i/y  to 
place  herself  in  the  Fan  of  the  Spiritual  Battle,  and  to  spread 
her  shield  over  the  numerous  emissaries  of  the  Gospel,"  and  that, 
fcr  this  among   otiier  reasous^   that  (p.  48)  *'  she  may  })rovide 

abroad 
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abroad  that  check  to  their  exacerbations  vhich  is  supplied  at 
home  by  her  iiiild^  moderate^  rational  and  tolerant  principles  an4 
practice." 

This,  hov.ever,  is  adduced  by  our  author  only  as  a  subordinate 
consideration,  to  induce  to  Church  of  England  to  take  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  missionary  expedition.  The  object  he  professes 
himself  to  have  most  at  heart,  is  "  the  enlargement  of  the  pale  of 
his  own  Church  ;"  in  his  own  highly  wrought  imagery,  (p.  43.)  it 
is  that  the  temples  of  other  hemispheres  may  be  reared  with  stones 
dug  from  our  native  cliffs ;  (i.  e.)  accoiding  to  his  own  literal 
interpretation,  (pp.  6,  25,  32.)  "  that  the  basis  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  extended  in  the  East  by  her  accredited  Mi- 
nisters,' '  "  till  her  bounds  are  made  commensurate  with  those  of 
Christianity  itself." 

From  Mr.  Cunningham's  Evangelizing  Visions,  we  proceed  to 
his  suggestions  for  their  realization  :  and  as  he  has  a  specific  to 
recommend,  he  scientilically  begins  with  the  discovery  oi^  defect 
which  requires  his  invention  as  its  remedy.  His  broad  assertion 
is,  that  whilst  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  above  mentioned,  new 
;i\\d  important  powers  for  the  propagation  of  iheir  opinions  are  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dissenters,  "  Candour  (p.  6)  requires 
the  avow  al,  that  as  far  as  Churchmen  are  concerned,  no  sufficient 
means  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  exist."  "  The  appoiistment  of 
a  Bishop,  of  inferior  Ecclesiastical  OfHcers,  and  of  additional  local 
and  mililary  Chaplains,"  are  all  enumerated,  (p.  4)  as  recent 
enactments  of  the  legislature  ;  but  Mr.  Cunningham's  estimate  of 
these  appointments  is,  that  "  Parliament,"  in  what  it  has  Uius 
done,  has  merely  *'  not  left  the  question  wholli/  untouched,"  but; 
that  *'  not  the  smallest  provision  appears  to  be  made  in  the  plan 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos."  So  severe  a  reflection 
wpon  the  Legislature  as  this,  that  it  has  granted  powers  tos 
those  '  whom  it  deems  the  propagators  of  error  in  religion;^ 
■«vhich  are  not  furnished  to  tiie  ministers  of  that  profession  of  laith, 
which  it  has  established  as  the  truth,  requires  some  palliative  to 
"blunt  the  edge  of  it ;  the  blame,  therefore,  is  transferred  (p.  9-) 
from  our  Civil  Rulers  to  the  Church,  which  is  stated  to  be  ineffit 
cacious  as  a  missionary  establishnient ;  and  Mr.  Cunningham, 
that  lie  may  come  to  the  point  at  which  he  has  been  driving,  *'  is 
templed"  he  says,  "  to  suspect  some  inherent  defect  in  its  ac- 
tual conjlitution  to  u  hich  tliis  inefhcacy  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
suspicion  is  no  sooner  surmised  than  it  is  assumed  as  an  unques- 
tionable verity,  and  a  lengthened  apology,  drawn  out  into  seven 
item*,  ensues,  to  reconcile  the  Church  to  the  imputation ;  at  the 
close  of  which  our  author's  memory  so  far  fails  him,  that  (p.  25.) 
he  puts  it  upon  record,  "  that  the  missions  of  this  country  were 

for 
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for  a  long  period  confined  altogether  to  the  Church  of  England  ^^ 
and  that  "  ihe  Dissenfers  first  lighted  their  Missionary  torch  at 
the  lamp  of  the  Establishment"  and  thus  by  his  own  statement, 
convicts  hinistlf  of  having  written  niar.y  pages  to  no  purpose. 

But  we  come  at  length  to  the  sovereigu  remedy  which  is  to 
supply  the  alleged  original  defect  in  our  Church's  constitution, 
and  to  fit  it  for  "  meeting  the  present  exigencies  of  the  world," 
and  it  is  this^  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  obtainedj  empower- 
ing the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  "  to  create,"  as  our  author 
technically  expresses  it/' a  sort  of  Disposable  Force,  or  body  of 
mii'iisters  of  ardent  zeal  and  weak  local  attachments,"  (p.  6) 
and  debarring  them  the  exercise  of  their  Sacred  Functions 
jn  the  several  dioceses  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
alone,  our  Prelates  can  lawfully  empower  them  to  officiate, 
are  (p.  IQ)  ^'  at  the  distance  of  a  hemisphere,"  (as,  with  an 
exquisite  touch  of  the  caricature,  he  enlivens  the  detail  of 
his  plan,)  *''  to  designate  them  not  to  parishes  but  provinces," 
V  to  seek  cures  for  themselves  and  create  congregations  ;"  in 
short  to  discharge  '^  the  ofince  of  Apostles,"  ''  subject  however 
(p.  36)  (rather  infra  dig.  for  persons  elevated  to  Patriarchates 
and  Apostleships)  to  the  inspection  of  the  Chief  Oificer  of  the 
Establishment  in  India."  Such  is  the  abstract  statement  of  our 
authors  plan,  to  which  we  should  do  but  partial  justice  were  we 
liot  to  annex  his  further  illustration  of  it,  conveyed  in  a  highly 
poetic  suggestion  to  those  who  may  be  put  in  charge  with  car- 
rying it  into  effect;  that,  as  this  new  Order  of  Ministers  are 

to  rear  and  sustain  Churches  of  Christ  on  barbarous  soils/' 

rough  and  massive  pillars  are  necessary,"  and,  therefore,  that 
they  must  not  "  ordinarily  be  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  of  lite-' 
ratnre"  (p.  22.) 

It  could  not  but  occur  to  our  author  that,  in  this  proposal, 
there  is  something  adventurous,  that  the  scale  upon  which  it  is 
planned  is  of  vast  expansion ^  and  (to  acconnnodate  our  language 
to  his)  the  material  recommended  rather  coarse-grained  and 
mis-shapen.  Neither  could  it  escape  him  that  the  views  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  rulers  have  long  been  co7itractcd  to  dejinite  mi- 
nistrations and  a  zcell-educaled  clergy,  and  that  they  entertain 
objections  certainly  specious  against  "  making  Priests  of  the 
lozcest  of  the  })eople."  He  anticipates,  therefore,  some  hesita- 
tion, on  their  part,  to  giving  him  the  countenance  which  he  re- 
quires, and  to  remove  prejudices  he  proceeds  to  show  by  pre- 
cedents that  there  is  no  innovation  in  his  project,  but  that  every 
part  of  it  has  the  support  of  authority. 

The  grand  feature  of  our  author's  plan  is  the  raising  of  his 
Cossiick  Regiment,  and  attaching  it  to  the  regular  army  of  the 
Church  of  j^ngland.  This  is  the  boldest  stroke  of  his  projecas^f 

genius. 
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genius,  he  evidently  piques  himself  upon  the  suggestion,  and 
expects,  we  conjecture,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity,  the 
Chaplain-gtnemf&hip  of  the  Order.  Precedents  therefoie  are, 
in  this  instance,  accumulated,  to  put  out  of  all  question  the 
expediency  of  its  adoption,  and  to  leave  our  /m  enterprising 
Church  governors  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon  in  opposing  it. 

His  first  appeal,  p.  29,  is  to  the  Romish  Church,  where  hefinds,^ 
genera. ly  in  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  specially  in  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  the  precise  counterpart  to  that  "  disposable  force''  of 
^thich  he  wishes  to  be  the  founder  in  the  Church  of  Engliiind.^ 
He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  conceal  what  a  gaieration  of 
vipers  he  has  here  brought  forward  us  the  model  of  his  proposed 
fraternity ;  for  he  dilales  upon  their  knaveries,  and  specitically 
states,  that  though  "  dexterously  converted  into  instruments  of 
Papal  aggrandizement,"  when  employed  "  upon  remote  expedi- 
ticns,"  it  was  necessary  to  the  sajetij  of  the  Church  to  "  detach 
them  irom  the  Main  Army"  to  this  distance  from  home,  as  they 
"would  otherwise  have  "  endangered  its  repose,  and  exhausted  its 
resources"  But  still,  not  soon  abashed  fiom  his  purposes,  he  de- 
dares  it,  p.  30,  to  be  ''  obvious  that  an  order  of  men,  in  some 
respects  resembling  them,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  Reformed 
Churches :  and  he  passes  on  to  produce  a  Reformed  Church, 
(viz.  the  Lutheran)  which  having  "  distinctly  recognized  as  its 
liieuiheis,"  "  a  body  of  Missionaries,"  in  our  author's  conceit 
"  the  most  pure,  iiidefutigable,  and  successful  that  has.  perhaps, 
ever  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  Christianity,"  is  represented  by 
him  (pp.  o'Z,  33)  as  having  formed  an  "  alliance  which  must  be 
allowed  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  those  institutions  which  are 
eudeavouniig  to  plant  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Desarts  of  Idola- 
try," and,  as  provoking  "  other  Churches  by  a  generous  and 
Christian  ri^aiship,  to  possess  themselves  of  still  more  powerful 
and  numerous  instruments  of  conversion." 

The  reliiiionisis  thus  hiehiv  eulogised  by  our  author,  and 
proposed  as  spccimeus  of  the  missionary  recruits,  wluch  it  is 
the  object  of  his  pamphlet  to  induce  the  Church  of  England 
to  draft  into  its  own  body,  are  the  Moravians,  whose  praise 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  confined  to  his 
own  hyperboles ;  for  implicating,  as  he  does,  '^  all  iho 
Churches  of  Christendom"  in  the  panegyrick,  he  only  acquaints 
the  world  that  RiMius's  Cand!»  Narrative,  and  Bishop 
JLavington's  work,  entitled  The  Moravians  Compaoied 
AND  Detectei>,  have  viever  -  fallen  under  his  observation. 
The  application,  however,  which  he  recommends  has  been 
already  anticipated  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
for  at  p.  4t)l  of  tlseir  last  report,  it  appears  that  tho 
produce  of  a  Sermon  of  Ivir.  Basil  WoQdd':^  ut  York,  was, 

by 
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by  previous  agreement,  divided  between  those  tuo  coa^'enial  iii- 
stitutioiis.  But  Mr.  Cunningham  will  not  be  saistied  »Aith  t!>e 
Church  of  Eni^land  enlisting  in  her  service  that  Missionary  Body 
which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  en^^agt  d  ;  in  his  estimation  sl>e 
has  by  lier  promptitude  snatched  the  port  of  honour  from  us^ 
and  we  are  to  recover  it  by  "  possessmg  ourselves  of  sti:l  more 
powerful  and  numerous  histruments  of  conversion."  Here 
light  breaks  in  upon  us.  Mr.  Cunningham's  project  is  at  len:<th 
glanced  at  with  sufficient  siijiiticaiice  to  ren<ler  it  unobtrusively 
intelligible,  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  should  afh  late 
wilh'*herself  the  whole  Methodist  fraternity,  (the  ouly  religious 
body  in  this  kingdom  which  nearly  identified  with  the  Mora- 
vians in  principle,  surpasses  them  '*  in  number  and  power,")  and 
should  send  them  forth  as  her  accredited  Missionaries  to  her 
Foreign  Settlements  to  propagate  und'  r  her  sanction  their  own 
gospel  :  and,  in  truth,  a  little  acquaintaisce  wilh  this  fia-ernitj 
will  leave  very  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  "  desidcratuui" 
which  our  author,  with  some  circumlocution,  points  to,  (p.  ^^0;) 
for,  in  their  domestic  habits,  as  well  ihcir  ''  endangerijig  the  le- 
pose  as  their  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  Church,"  their  "  re- 
semblance" to  his  n\odel,  the  Jesuits,  is  very  striking,  and  from 
some  specimens  exhibited,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  ia- 
ferred,  that  detached  upon  remote  expeditions  they  wouitl  supply 
all  that  is  wanting  to  make  the  likeness  complete,  by  m mistering 
to  their  employer's  schemes  of  aggrandisement"  uilh  the  same 
adroitness  as  that  intriguing  Order. 

The  point  next  in  importaiice  in  our  author's  plan  to  the  g'jand 
feature  of  it,  the  fiez£  Corp  to  be  created,  is  tlie  '*  maicnci'  to 
be  employed  in  its  formatios;.  He  excepts  it  will  be  recollecled 
against  ''the  quarries  of  literature^'  and  we  have  just  gailitred 
from  oblique  intimation  upon  I  he  suLi^ject,  ihni  a  ^cctanati 
*'  quarry"  is  that  which  he  would  recommenl.  His  &u  honties 
put  this  out  of  all  question,  foi  having  laid  it  down,  (p  '27)  that 
**  the  Disseitling  Bodies,"  though,  as  a  /ocai  and  rega  ar  ariuy, 
inferior  to  the  Church,  have  certainly  a  Unver  disposable  tcice," 
and  "•'  far  more  extensive  Missionary  Setde  .ie'.;ts,"  he  assumes 
that  their  mode  of  ^'  multiplymg  labourtrs  in  the  Missionary 
Vineyard"  must  be  the  most- perfect,  and  accordingly  he  bo'diy 
adduces  their  *^  lax  System  of  Ordination,'^  "  the  Hank  of 
Life  iVO\n  which  their  Ministers  are  taken,"  and  *'  the  Inmted 
Education'  given  them,  as  so  many  Canons  by  whit  h  the 
Church  is  to  regulate  her  proceedings  in  this  particular,  or  she 
%vi!i  ''  continue,"  he  forbodes,  "  to  uuhnl  her  rvijssionary  banners 
in  vain."  To  *' a  lax  Sy^Jem  of  0/ a, nation"  for  lUissionary 
purpos^cs,  our  author,  indeed,  attaches  great  importance,  for  he 
espaliates  a  iecbnd  time  upon  it,  aud  having  described  lUe 
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Lutheran  Churcli,  as  composed  of  many  "  indepeiident  states," 
and  thus  furnisliing  sueii  "  facilities"  to  admission  into  the 
Ministry,  that  "  Candidates  for  Orders  finding  an  impediment 
in  one  state  "  only  "  proceed  to  the  next ;"  "  assign.-"  this  as  "  a 
specific  source  of  the  superiority"  over  the  Church  of  England^, 
for  Missionary  enter  prize,  which  in  his  conceit  she  possesses. 

There  is  one  other  suggestion  of  vital  importance  to  our 
author's  plan^  which  he  feels  it  necessary  to  support  by  the  cita- 
tion of  authority — the  uninnited  "  sphere  of  operations"  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Missionary  Corps  when  they  reach  the  place  of 
iheir  destination.  "'  Specific  designation,"  he  says,  "  would  en- 
sure iliej'ai/yre  of  the  Mission,"  and  thus  he  puts  an  extinguisher 
upon  the  60  chaplains  of  the  East  fndia  Com;  any,  whom  he  de- 
clares in  so  many  words  (p.  5)  to  be  ''  wholly  disqualified,  by 
their  situation  as  local  Ministers  for  Missionary  exertions."  The 
precedent  appealed  to  for  this  part  of  his  hypothesis  is  highly  sa- 
tisf acton/,  it  is  (p.  26,)  to*^*  the  Missionary  Career  of  the  Dutch" 
in  Ceylon ;  whom  he  gravely  states  to  have  "  divided"  that 
Island  into  "  specific  spheres  of  operation,"  viz.  "  into  240 
Churchsl'.ips,  with  at  least  one  Minister  to  each,"  as  a  proof  that 
Missionary  efforts  would  be  all  rendered  fruitless  by  suck  a  dis- 
tribution. 

Here  our  author  would  have  closed  his  case  had  he  been  con- 
tented with  recommending  it  to  thp  patronage  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  but  his  ambition  is  that  it  should  receive  Parliamentary 
Sanction,  and  be  adopted  as  a  national  undertaking ;  and  as  he 
cannot  help  proclaiming  his  apprehensions  that  "  the  novelty  of 
the  scheme  may  be  a  ground  of  objection^'  with  the  Legislature^ 
he  has  made  laborious  researches  amongst  our  obsolete  statutes, 
and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  which  he  sets 
forth  as  "  completely  harmonising  with  his  proposed  measure, 
and  supplying  Parliament  at  once  with  a  precedent  and  a  mo- 
del" for  it.  '^I'he  fact  is,  he  has  blundered  upon  an  Act  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Rebellion,  to  provide  for  the  im* 
mediate  Spiritual  Wants  of  the  Episcopalians  in  that  country, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  majority  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
having  been  banished  as  Loyalists,  had  long  been  deprived  of 
ihe  oliices  of  religion.  This  temporary  act,  which  expired  the 
moment  a  further  power  was  granted  to  our  Prelates  to  conse- 
crate for  the  American  Church,  Bishops  of  its  own  ;  our  author, 
too  ardent  to  travel  to  his  conclusion,  through  the  intermediate 
premises,  pounces  upon  as  "  strictly  analogous"  to  his  proposed 
enactment,  and  as  '^  removing  all  objections  of  any  moment," 
which  might  otherwise  "  have  been  adduced." 

But  still  it  occms  to  our  author  that  he  is  an  obscure  indivi- 

dual_,  and  therefore  that  his  plan  would  stand  a  much  better 
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cliance  of  respectful  entertainment,  if  he  could  avail  himself  of 
the  sanction  of  some  persons  of  eminence,  experienced  in  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  India,  as  its  recommendation.  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  a  host ;  and  when  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Bishop  Porteus  are  confederated  with  him,  such 
authorities  must  challenge  all  the  deference  which,  consistently 
with  their  public  duty,  Parliament  can  pay  to  an  uucanvassed 
proposal.  Our  author,  therefore,  makes  them  partially  respon- 
sible for  his  plan  ;  for  he  states  (p.  35)  that  "  it  was  in  part  an- 
nounced in  a  late  publication  of  Dr.  Buchanan's,"  but  that  it  did 
not  "  originate  with  him,  having  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Prelates  above  mentioned  before  his  return  from  India." 
**  It  seemed,"  however,  to  our  author,  (as,  in  the  presence  of 
these  great  authorities,  he  does  net  hesitate  to  state,)  "  to  de- 
mand as  well  some  modification  as  certain  alterations,"  and  so 
he  undertakes  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  and  thus  perfected 
once  more,  "  hiunbhj  proposes  it  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
people."  What  was  the  form  in  which  the  Prelates  left  the 
j)lan  is  not  specified  by  our  author,  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  either  its  defects  or  his  improvements.  But  hav- 
ing one  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  volumes  at  hand,  that  entitled 
*'  Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Estahlishivicnt,"  curiosity 
led  us  to  examine  what  part  of  the  plan  he  had  the  credit  of 
announcing,  and  to  our  surprise,  at  p.  ]  10,  we  read  the  follo\vin<^ 
passage : 

"  The  adoption  of  means  for  the  Instruction  of  the  natives  Is  not 
the  primarif  point  of  England's  duty,  in  relation  to  her  Indian 
Empire.  She  owes  her  inhnarij  obligations  to  her  otivj  children. 
This  is  her  supreme  duty.  Let  us  first  give  religious  instruction 
to  our  oivn  countrymen ;  and  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  more 
general  and  systematic  instruction  of  the  natives  may  be  expected 
to  follow  in  due  time.  Let  us  first  organize  our  otvn  Church  in 
Asia,  and  then  that  Church  v/ill  be  the  fittest  instrument  for  carry- 
insr  on  the  ^oieral  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natives." 

Looking  a  little  further  our  surprize  encreases  when  we  read 
(p.  162)  that,  "  if  ever  Christianity  pervade  that  country,  flndia) 
generally,  it  must  be  by  the  ministrations  of  the  natives," 
*'  whose  instruction  and  ordination  (p.  147)  can  only  be  accom- 
plished  by  slow  degrees,"  and  (p.  28)  that  the  providing  "  a 
power  of  Ordination  on  the  spot"  carries  with  it  all  that  is  re- 
quired :  and,  accordingly,  in  "  a  sketch"  subjoined  "  of  an  Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment  for  British  India,"  3  Bishops,  3  Arch- 
deacons, 40  European,  und  60  Country  Chaplains  appear ;  but 
not  a  word  about  iMissiouaries.  In  short,  what  our  aathor  de- 
preciates in  the  ParliainenUry  provision^  as  merely  *'  not  leaving 
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tlie  question  ^^holly  untouched,"  viz.  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  Sic.  consnnimatfs  all  Dr.  Buchanan's  desires  and  ex- 
pectaDons,  and  is  so  far  from  *'  making,'  as  our  author  alleges, 
*'  not  the  i'»i7///t'.s^  provision  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos," 
that  it  makes  the  onii/  ona  which  the  Dr.  conceives  will  be  effec- 
tual. 

Returning  then  to  the  Important  question  with  which  the 
paniphiet  commenceSj  '^  What  part  ought  the  Church  of 
England  to  act  in  the  great  work  of  Evangelizing  the 
Eastf"  we  ca;»not  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret,  that 
his  Majesty,  as  the  Head  of  that  Church,  was  not  empowered  by 
the  Legislature  to  carry  into  execution  ilie  abovementioned  piau 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  India,  uncrippled  by  the 
reduction  of  the  three  Bishopricks  proposed,  to  one  for  the 
whole  Peninsula.  Had  this  mutilation  been  over-ruled,  the 
above  interesting  question  dexterously  raised  by  our  author,  for 
the  serving  up  his  salmagundi  of  religious  principles,  might  have 
been  dismissed  as  altogether  impertinent — every  thing  not  merely 
Becessary,  but  conducive  to  the  great  work,  having  been  done  by 
the  Statute,  from  vvhich  occasion  to  raise  the  question  was  taken; 
and,  under  present  circu: 'Stances,  we  do  not  see  the  "  nodus  vin- 
dice  digiUis"  to  call  forth  his  labours,  the  omissions  in  the  plan 
as  enacted  by  Parliament,  comprizing  all  that  is  required  for  its 
completion  :  nay,  defining  those  limits  where  divinely  appointed 
agency  terminates;  and  human  inventi(ms  begin,  and  therefore 
"where  God's,  blessing  is  withdrawn  from  the  undertaking,  and 
those  "  exacerbations,"  announced  by  our  author,  begin  to  ope- 
rate, ^^hich  are  the  sure  presage  of  discomfiture  to  any  pui posd 
into  which  they  are  introduced,  and  bring  it  finally  to  nought. 

"  What  part  the  Church  of  England  then  has  yet  to  act  in  the 
great  enterptise'  in  question,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words;  she 
has  to  act  the  part  of  remembrancer  to  the  Legislature,  and  avail- 
ing herself  of  seasonable  moments  as  they  occur,  to  urge  the  com- 
pletion of  what  the  recent  Statiite  has  left  defective  in  the  Church 
Establishment  of  India,  viz.  the  erecting  into  Bishopricks  the 
two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  for  which  Archdea- 
cons only  are  provided,  and  thus  besides  affording  them  the  real 
in  exchange  for  the  nominal  benefits  of  Episcopal  superinteud- 
ence^  exhibiting  Christianity  also  in  its  perfect  form,  and  with  alt 
its  divinely  instituted  attractions  in  each  of  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment instead  of  one  or  !y  of  our  Eastern  Empire  :  for  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's views  of  Christianity  must  not  be  suffered  to  abrogate 
our  Lord's  description  of  his  own  religion,  that  it  is  a  kingdom — a 
kingciora  indeed  not  of  this  world — biit,  still  a  kingdom— not  a 
confused  nudtilude,  some  proclaiming  lo  here  is  Christ,  and 
others  lo  he   is .  there :  but   a 'Universal  society   professing  a" 
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tomm&n  faith,  offering  up  with  one  accord  and  through  o//e 
Mediator  common  prayers  and  supplications,  working  out 
by  the  faithful  pertbrmance  of  stipulated  conditions,  a  com" 
man  salvation,  and  governed  by  his  delegated  representatives, 
continued  to  our  own  times  by  regular  succession.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's views,  we  repeat  it,  must  not  abrogate  this,  for  if 
they  do,  Antichristianism  instead  of  Christianity,  will  be  esta- 
blished— not  the  worship  of  God,  but  the  idolatry  of  mens'  dis- 
tempered imaginations. 

But  before  we  quit  the  interesting  subject  whicli  lias  been 
brought  under  review,  it  will  be  no  irrelevant  diversion  of  our 
reader's  thoughts,  to  turn  them  retrospectively  to  what  has   been 
already  done  in  furtherance  of  this  great  national  object ;  as  a 
more  satisfactory  pledge  that  Government  feel  its  importance,  and 
are  hearty  in  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  it,  cannot  be  afforded. 
The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  India,  is  treated  (as  v\e  liave 
had  occasion    to  notice)  with  great  contempt  by  Mr.  Cuiining- 
ham,    in  whose   imagination  a  detachment  from  his  projected 
"  disposable  force,"  would  have  been  much  more   to  die   pur- 
pose.   This,  however,  is  the  act  of  government  to  which  we  spe- 
cially refer  ;  for  we  are  at  issue  with  our  author  upon  the  point  of 
Episcopacy,  considering  it  not  as  a  "  peculiar  modsHcation,''  but 
as  of  die  very  essence  of  Christianity ;  and  though  we  woidd  by 
no  means  be  understood  so  far  to  disparage  the  former  leiigious 
establishment  of[ndia,  as  to  represent  it  unepiscopal.  The  Bishops 
of  London  having  always  acted   as  its  Spiritual  Overseers — yet, 
"  at  the  distance  of  a  Hemisphere,"  (to  recur  again  to  our  au- 
thor's significant  phraseology,)  their  authority  cannot  have  been 
exercised,  nor  their  influence  felt  v\'ith  more  than  nominal  advan- 
tage.    In  effect,  therefore,  the  entrance  of  the  Bishop  of  India, 
upon  his  sacred  function,  is^a  new  and  a  critical  tera  in  its  religi- 
ous history  :.  it  introduces  discipline  into  the  hitherto  unregulated 
ministries    of  Christianity;  it  consolidates    its  professors — dis- 
persed and  unconnected  under  the  former  state  of  things — in  ^ 
visible  Christian  Church;  audit  raises  our  holy  religion  from  t!ie 
manger  and  the  stable,  in  which  it  has  been  to©  long  suffered  to 
remain  dishonoured  in  our  Asiatic  territories, to  the  inheritance  of 
its  own  ''  throne  of  glory."     Changes,  such  as  these,  evidently  re- 
quire no  ordinary  man  to  regulate  and  conduct  them.  They  all  re- 
sult necessarily  from  the  faithful  performance  of  the  Episcopal 
functions,  but  a  premature,  or  insut][iciently  moderated  attempt  to 
press  them  forward,  by  measures  which  an  indiscreet  conscienti- 
ousness might  dictate,  so  far  from  conducing  to  the  carrying  them 
into  full  cfftrct,  would  undoubtedly  cast  new  and  for.nidable  difli- 
culties  in  the  way,  and  greatly  retard,  if  it  did  not  frustrate  the  be- 
"'  '  O  iieticeut, 
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iiefirent  purpose  which  the  real  friends  to  Christianity  have  it  ho 
Kuich  at  lieai  t  to  accomplish. 

^  'I'he  arduous  service  which  the  Bishop  of  India  has  to  perforai 
IS  to  briiig  the  Episcopal  functions  into  full  operation  withovt 
exciting  jealousy  in  the  various  quarters  in  which,  such  (\t  is  to 
be  feared)  is  the  predisposition  towards  it,  that  it  may  ^  be  ve-y 
easily  fomented  :  but  tins  is  not  all,  he  has  not  merely  to  obi 
tarn  tolerance  ror  the  system  of  Ecclesiastical  i>overnment  which 
he  IS  employed  m  erectmg  ;  but  he  Ijas  to  insinuate  its  restraints 
>^ith  such  dehcacy  and  conciliation,  that  from  e^-ery  point  to 
v.hKh  Us  authority  radiates,  ahection  and  respect  toward^  it  shall 
be  retlected,  till  th.e  public  suffrage  generally  speaks  its  praise, 
and  "  the  beauty  ot  hohiiess,"  which  marks  its  progress,  bepets 
in  every  breast  the  protoundtst  veneration. 

Wiih  these  impressions  stiriug  upon  our  minds,  we  have  re- 
garded the  Indian  Episcopate  iVons  the  moment  its  establishment 
came  under  oar  contempiation,  as  no  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  a|>- 
pomiment :  aud  wiien,  on  entering  upon  this  reaospect,  we  us-  ' 
signed  as  our  reason  fur  doing  so,  thai  it  would  afiord   the  most 
satisfactory  pledge  that  government  were  alive  to  the  importance, 
oi  the  tiissemmation  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  hearty  in  their 
pmpose  of  accon)|,iishn7g  it,  we  referred  to  the  selection  made  of 
the  peison  to  be  lirst  Bishop  of  the  newly-created  See,  and  there- 
fore to  have  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  ;  for,  without  enter- 
ing into  an  enumeration  of  the  eminent  qualiiications  of  Dr.  Mid- 
djeton   for    the    d;,slmguished  station,  it  may  at  least  be    said> 
that  ail  that  is  stated  above  as  requisite  to  the  success  of  \vs  la- 
bours may  be  expected  from  him.     From  this  appointment  then, 
so  demonstrative  of  the  discrimination  of  those  who  made  it    we 
take  confidence  that  an  enlightened  policy  with  respect  to  India 
prevails ;  and  sure  we  are  that  our  rulers  could  not  have  laid  a  bet- 
tfer  foundation  for  ''  discharging  their  duty  to  the  prostrate  mil- 
lions of  Its  inhabitants,  than  providing,  as  they  have  done,  for  llie 
efhcient  discharge  of  the  Episcopal  functions,  and  for  raising  the 
^.piscopal  character  m  public  repute  to  the  highest  estimation. 
JNay,  we  wouid  go  further,  and  say  ti:at  the  great  object  in  view 
16  tnus  put  so  auspiciously  m  course  to  its  acxomphshment,  that 
were  no  obstructions  interposed  to  thwart  the  Bishop's  counsels. 
and  disappoint  their  silent,  operation,  a  succe.^.ful  is.ue  might  be 
confidently  anticipated,  however  gradually  it  might  proceed     But 
when  we  read  Mr.  Cunningham's  manifesto,  proclaiming  -' em- 
barKations  foj-  India"  from  ail  the  dili^rent  bodies  of  di.senters, 
aua  menacing  us  not  merely  with  their  perverse  d.sputings  against 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  more- 
over (p.  42.)  with  -  conflicts  and  exacerbations'  amongst  them 
selves,  what  other  prospect  will  common  sense  justify  us  m  look- 
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ing  forward  to  than  that  God's  great  name  will  rather  be   the 
more  blasphemed  by  these  Heathens  through  us,  than  that  we 
shall  promote  in  the  least  degree  amongst  them  the  belief  of  tlie 
Gospel;  for,    independantly   of  its  divine  authority,  surely  no 
conclusion  is  more  obvious  thun  lliat  of  St.  Paul  to   the  Corin- 
thians, (1  Cor.  xiv.  2o — 1Q.)  that  if  the  Gospel  be  preached  to 
*'  unbelievers"  by  a  variety  of  persons,  each  having  '*  a  doctrine, 
a  tongue,  a  reveiatioii,  or  an  interpretation"  of  his  own,  so  far 
from  being  '•' ediHed"  by  tliese  contradictof)- teachers,   they  will 
pronounc-e    them    "  mad ;"   nor  does    his    opposite  conclusion 
carry  less  conviction  with  it,  that  if  we  wish  to  convince  "  unbe- 
lievers" "  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth,"  and  to  induce  them  to 
"  fall  down  and  worship  him,"  we  must  studiously  conceal  frora_ 
them  what  our  author  is  pleased  to  designate   '  the  various  nio- 
dilications   of  Christianity,"   that    is    in    St.    Paul's    language,,^ 
''doubtful  disputations"  and  "questions  engendering  strife,"  and 
must  "prophesy"  (i.  e.)  propound  to  them   with  one  mind  and 
one  mouth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     1'lie  monstrous  proposi- 
tion  then,  that  ^'  the  propitious  moment"  for  evangelizing  India, 
is  that  in  which  we  are  exposing  it  to  religious  distractions,  will 
be  regarded,  we  trust,  by   our  Riders  as  it  deserves,  and  we 
cannot  but   indulge  the  hope,  that  having  some  respect  to   the 
fate  of  America,  to  which  the  Sectarian  Colony  of  New  Eiig- 
land  greatly  contributed*,  they  will  be  ino;^ced  to  exercise  that 
wholesome  restraint  vested  in  them  by  Parliament  upon  ".Mis- 
sionary expeditions,"  and  will  thus  not  only  testify  their  dissent, 
from  our  author  in  this  particular,  but  shew  Inm  likewise  that  "  the 
/itlct'  oi  India  is  not  thrown  quite  so."  open'-' as  he  conceives  it  to 
be,  nor  is  yet  become  quite  a  "  common''  field,  to  be  cultivated  at 
pleasure  by  ail  adventurers,  either  with  the  "  good  seed  of  i  HE 
w^ord"  or  with  ''tares'^  ofvariou?>  sorts,  which  our  Lord  says 
will  surely  "  cJwali^  it,     Nor  can  w,e  further  avoid  expressing  our 
confidence,  that  if  there  is  any  accuracy  in  our  author's  statem^nit 
(p.  20.)  of  persons  having  been  ordained  in  this  country  for  In- 
dian Missionaries  upon /a/it'  titles,  that  siich  ordinations  will  not 
occur  again.     The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  no\v,  we  jtruyt,, esta- 
blished in  his  Episcopal  Chair,  and  can  provide  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  othtr  respect,  for  the  exigencies  of  his  own  diocese...    , 

We  commenced  OJir  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Cnnningliam's 
lucubralions  by  cordially  rejoicing  with  him,  on  tli^e  pVo,spects, 
opening  upon  India.  At  this  point,  however,  Q^uruhanmijty  was 
inter!  upted,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to   be  at  variance  with 


*  See  Boucher's  Sermon  on  Americau  Episcopate,  p.  100.  103. 
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liim  ever  since  ;  but  we  have  a  passage  in  reserve,  the  last  we 
shall  present  to  our  Readers,  upon  which  e'er  we  part  we  shall  be 
in  harmony  again  ;  though  the  gloomy  representation  which  it 
makes  of  the  declining,  in  our  own  Country,  of  that  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  which  we  hailed  the  auspicious  rising  upon  our  Asiatic 
Settlenient,  calls  us,  not  to  renew  our  former  joy,  but  to  mourn 
together,  and  occasions  us  a  very  heavy-hearted  reconciliation  ; 
for  daily  conviction  obliges  us  to  subscribe  to  our  author's  state- 
ment, (p.  17)  that  our  "  liberality'  has  "  lapsed"  into  '^  latitudi- 
nariauisni ;"  that  our  "  bare  acquiescence  in  the  various  modiji-^ 
cations  of  truth  has  subsided  into  a  calm  and  criminal  recogni- 
tion oi  error ;"'  and  that  "  a  loio  sense  of  the  blessings  commu- 
nicated by  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  a  prcvalejit  er- 
ror of  the  day." 

With  this  passage  we  close  our  remarks,  because  we  conceive 
abetter  antidote  for  the  Missionary  frensy,  in  spreading  of  which 
so  much  arlitire   is  now    employed,    cannot   be  administered ; 
for,  as  our  author  states  the  case  of  this   Kingdon),   (p.   11) 
when,  in  former  times,  the  same  circumstances  prevailed,  "  the 
question,"  according  to  his  own  shewing,  surely  now  is  ''  not  how 
to  improve  the  Religion  of  distant  Countries,  but  how  to  preserve 
our  own."  He  calls  upon  his  readers  to  "  remember"  (p.  J  3)  that 
*'  England  has  even  now  scarcely  ???f«.sj/?rr/ or  counted  her  Eastern 
provinces."     Surely   then    the  embodying    of  his  ''  disposable 
force"  for  Evangelizing  it,  does  not  so   press,  that  Parliament 
should  iuirnediatelij  take  it  into  consideration.     The  propagat'ou 
of  religion  in  India,   may  surely,  without  criminal  indifference, 
be  left  to  the  Bishop,  who  now  personally  superintends  its  reli- 
gious concerns,  and  to  the  religious   establishment  which  Dr. 
Buchanan   has  pronounced  adequate  to  all  its  spiritual  wants  ; 
and  the  zeal  of  this  country  may  profitably  be  turned  into  its  own 
channels,   to  revive   Christianity  now,  upon  our  author's  testi- 
mony, ready  to  perish  amongst  us,  and   to  restore  it  to  energy 
again.     Present  exigencies  require,  that,  instead  of  lavishing  our 
substance  upon  Missions,  n-orse  than  fruitless,  abroad,  we  should 
devote  it  to  the  building  of  Churches  at  home:  when  we 
have  provided  for  our  oicn  household,  it  will  be  a  charity  accep- 
table to  God  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  others;  and  we  shall 
be  better  qualified  for  dispensing  it ;  but  the  Apostle's  argument 
proves  that  we  are  zcorse  than   infidels  if  we  send  to  distant 
climates,  those  means  by  the  due  employment  of  which,  many  of 
our  ozai   countrymen   might  be   prevented   from  lapsing  into 
itlfidelity. 
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BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 

Art.  IX.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York,  on  the  £.41  h  of  Jidy,  1814,  before  the  Judges  of 
Assize.  Bi/  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
4to.     30  pp.      2s.  6d.     Todd,    York;    Baldwin,   London. 

1814. 

The  sound  principle  and  the  good  taste  of  the  High  Sheriff 
and  Grand  Jury  of  the  countv  of  York,  never  appeared  in  a  niort: 
■conspicuous  point  of  view,  than  in  their  request  to  Mr.  \Vrang- 
ham,  to  pubHsh  die  sermon  before  us.  It  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive and  able  defence  of  our  Church  Estabhshment,  upon  the 
clearest  and  the  best  grounds.  The  necessity  of  assembling 
ourselves  together  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  in  opposi« 
tion  to  the  romantic  ideas  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  being  more 
advantageously  offered  up,  eitlier  in  the  solitude  of  locks  and 
forests,  or  in  the  abstraction  of  the  closet,  is  ably  pointed  out  and 
defended.  The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  examine  a  notion  very 
common  in  these  da_Vs,  *'  that  religion  being  an  affair  of  con- 
science only,  is  cognisable  before  Him  only,  to  Mhom  that 
conscience  is  open."  This  right  Mr.  Wrangham  acknowledges 
to  its  full  extent,  as  far  as  our  private  feelings  alone  are  involved; 
but  he  here  draws  a  distinction  between  the  private  and  the  social 
nature  of  religion,  in  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  deductions 
of  reason  and  the  testimony  of  experience. 

"  Inasmuch,  however,  as  religion  is  a  matter  of  a  social  nature, 
the  question  widely  varies  it's  aspect.  For  though,  with  respect  to 
private  judgement,  liberty  of  thought,  entrenclied  in  the  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  the  breast,  happily  sets  the  most  tyrannical  of 
despotisms  at  defiance ;  yet,  when  we  view  man  as  a  member  of 
^orae  congregation  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God^ 
we  affirm  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature — with  a  view 
©f  preserving,  if  not  the  essence,  the  purity  of  religion,  as  well  aa 
of  improving  it's  usefulness,  and  preventing  the  mischiefs  which^ 
without  proper  superintendence,  it  might  occasion  to  the  common^ 
wealth — to  prescribe  such  Forms  and  Ordinances,  as  it  shall  con* 
scientiously  judge  best  adapted  to  these  great  objects.  Were  the 
Magistrate  uideed,  it's  proper  organ,  to  do  le^s,  it  would  be  tc» 
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renounce,  or  to  neglect,  one  of  his  most  useful  officeg.  For  how 
else  shall  those  Forms  and  Ordinances  be  adjusted?  An:],  without 
them,  how  shall  the  proud  Nationalist  (as  he  arrogantly  stiles  him- 
self) and  the  ignorant  and  inflamed  Fanatic  be  prevented  from 
universally  obtruding  their  cold  or  crude  speculations  upon  the  rest 
of  the  assembly  ?  Ho-.v  els.  . -.hail  the  rancour  of  controversy,  the 
ambition  of  precedency,  the  waywardness  of  insubordination  be 
controlled  ?  What  other  security  is  there,  that  every  succeeding 
sabbatli  shall  not  have  to  deplore  the  introduction  of  new  modifica- 
tions— not  to  say,  new  systems  of  doctrine  ;  of  new  varieties — not 
to  saj'',  new  species  or  genera  of  worship ;  to  the  6ertain  distraction 
of  the  audience,  and  the  griilification  only  of  itching  or  of  hostile 
ecDs  ?  To  pretend  that  private  men,  simply  because  they  have  a 
ri^ht  of  private  judgment,  have  therefore  a  right  also  to  impose  the 
results  of  that  judgement  upon  others — what  is  this,  but  to  overturn 
and  to  trample  upon  the  very  liberty  which  they  assert  ?  How  do  we 
proceed,  T.-hch  rules  and  orders  are  to  be  introduced  into  our  Civil 
Institutions?  Do  v^'e  not  abide  b}-  the  regulations  of  those,  whom'the 
Community  has  delegated  for  that  purpose  ?  Exactly  the  same 
should  be  our  conduct,  unless  there  appear  to  us  irresistible  doctri- 
nal causes  of  dissent,  in  what  relates  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Regimen. 
If  we  have  not,  to  the  very  fullest  extent  of  our  respective  opportu- 
nities, examined  the  grounds  upon  which  rest  our  doubts  (admit- 
ting that  we  entertain  doubts)  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Public 
Greed;  if  we  merely  inherit  and  intend  to  transmit  our  schism,  as  a 
8ort  of  spiritual  freehold,  along  with  our  surnames  and  secular  pro- 
perty;  if  from  motives  of  curiosity,  of  pique,  or  of  vanity — to  gratify 
a  caprice,  to  resent  an  affront,  or  to  head  a  party — we  turn  aside 
from  the  consecrated  roofs  of  devotion,  find^Countenance  with  our 
presence,  or  confirm  by  our  patronage,  the  credit  of  other  places  of 
v.orship  ;  how  do  we  entitle  ourselves  to  the  prosperity  promised  to 
those,  who  pray  for  the  peace  o/.that  city,  whither  the  tribes  go  up 
to  give  thatik$  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord';-"     P.  11. 

Mr.  Wrangham  proceeds  now  to  consider  the  liturgy,  the 
ritual,  and  the  ministry  ortlie  Church  of  England,  upon  eacli 
ol,  wlucli  he  enlarges  with  much  animation  hikI  vigour.  Upon 
the  last  of  ;these  points  Mr.  W.  combats,  vtith  much  success,  the 
slanderous  accusation  which  the  bitterness  of  our  adversaries  is 
too  fond  of  cidvancmg  against  us,  that  the  gradations  of  orders 
ahd  of  preferments  ni  tiiC  Church  produces  servility,  that  its 
opulence  encreiises  sluggishness/ arid  its  constitutional  establish- 
nront  engenders  indifference ;  and  that  to  the  p'itronage  and 
)>rotection  of  the  great,  the  vminister  sacriii,ces  Tiis  pietyand  his 
intiependence.   ■■- ^''^  "I'  '■^'     '''"  "«-■  ■''^■'"'i''-  ' -■ 

"  I  might  tell  our  accusers,  in  defence  of  the  gradations  of  our 
ealling,  that  to  candid  inquiry  their  loftier  and  more  invidious 
degrees  will  appear  hdppily  adapted  at  once,  to  reward  theological 
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•     ^.i,^,*,.  r,r.ospe<5nr<?    to  excite  emulation  and 

L.harcn.  Aicbiui  L  ^+'i.,n,rn-in-P  J     Is  it  not  in  wanton  mock- 

affect  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  glare  ?   ^^ '^  ^^^'^^^  ^^  exceflent 

in-  voice  which  can  pervade  ears  deaf  to  the  calls  o.  duty,  ol  com 
;^s  Zand  of  charaLv  >  It  might  be  ^^Vf^^^^^^ 
at  least   which  has  of  late  so  honourably  marked  !^^  ^«"^^^^f/;!^^,^ 
Dignitaries  unon  some  great  ecclesiastical  questions,  w  oud  te^cft 
liignitaries  upon  ou.uc  5  ,1n  not  si'^'   of  moderation,  but 

these  bitter  assailants  somewhat— 1  do  not  Sc    ,  "-  "  ' 

of  qualified  reprehens^n  in  return  ;  would  sotten  down  their    t  rn 
nes^s  of  rebuke,  even  if  there  were  more  oi  JUS  ;ce  in     ,^^d  u   u  e 
through  mere  gratitude  a  more  courteous  ^P"*^  ?/.  J^^  a^'ude   and 
Or  do   I  mistake  indeed  the  proceedings,  to  which  1  ^-"^^^'/"^ 
draw  fldse  inferences  fVom  their  progress  and  their  ^esu        And  «  e 
we  reallv   as  an  order,  arrogant  and  imperious  in  our  usurpation  and 
:^"^^^S^ity?'Do  we  actually  kct  to  -tbo^^  ^  -  Ig- 
ous  inquiry,  and  vindicate  to  ourselves  at  l^^m^  ^^^^/"^JJ  7  ;J: 
rhicrwelixccessfully  deprecated  -f^^^^^\f^^,^^^ 
Thown  ourselves  reluctant  patrons  o   the  Schools  ^^  ^^  ^^^^f^'  ^^^^^^ 
cation,  which  profess  to  inslructthe  lower  classes,  with  die  ^r-ns, 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  tvhether  these  things  be  so^        i^-  --&. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Wrangham  vvill  receive  "P^"];*"  ^^^;^^: 
tion  of  credit  from  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  w  uch  evinces 
In  no  sn^all  deg.ee,  both  the  soundness  ot  ns  principles,  and  lh« 
ammat^d  eloquc  uce  vvuh  which  he  can  deleud  them. 
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Art.  X.  J  Sermo7i  (Jclivered  at  Sailers'  Hall,  Conmn 
Street,  on  Sabbath  Ajtcriwon,  Jan. 'Z.  1814,  on  fah'n<r  the 
Pastoral  Charge  of  'ihe  Chureh  J&scmbl,j  in  that  Place, 
Btj  ly.  Bengo   Collyer,  D.D.     24  pp.     Longman.        iai4„ 

This  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the  discourse,  to  which  we  have 
just    drawn    the    attention    of   our    readers.     Dr.     Collier   is 
elected  it  appears  to  the  pulpit  of  Salters'  Hall,  Cannon  Street. 
We   shall  not  enqune  where  the  redoubted  Doctor  was  dubbed 
D.D.    nor  shall  we  remark  upon  the  audacia  perdita  (we    La- 
tinize the  expression  that   the  Doctor  may.  not  be  offended)   of 
calling  such  an  assembly  A  church.     Au  assembly  that  sets  at 
defiance  every  notion  which   we  derive  from  laws  human  or  di- 
vine of  the  nature  of  a  church.     We  stand  in  admiration  of  the 
impudence  of  that  man,  who  shall  term  an  herd  of  fanatics  (well 
meaning  men,   we   doubt  not)  a  church— a  church  governed  by 
no  discipline  but  that  of  their  own  wavering  conceit,  instructed  by 
no  ministers  but  those  whom  they  elect  to  day  and  may  turn  oif 
to-nionow,  and  preaching  Christ  not  only  out  of  contention  but 
in  contention!,     'i  o  those  who,  fjom  perverted  views  of  Ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  may  choose  caliidy  to  separate  themselves  from 
that  purest  part  of  the  miiversal  church  which  is   established  in 
these   kingdoms,  we  mean  no  disrespect :    we  consider  them   as 
conscientious,  though  very  capricious  members  of  the  Christiaiv 
community.     Those   who  are  open  disseuters  from  the  church, 
and  profess  themselves  such,  we  can  reudilv  believe  to  be  honest' 
though  mistaken  men  ;   but  those,    who  vi^tate   everv   law,    and 
disdani  every  ordinance    which    constitutes    the   very"^  foundation 
of  that  church,  which  under  all  its  different  forms  was  the  fabric 
of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  still  i)resume  to  call  themselves 
a  church,  can  have  no   good  nor  honest  end  in  view.     A  wilful 
perversion  of  the  commonest  terms  can  arise  from  no  other  source 
but  deceit  and  fraud. 

From  one  passage  alone  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  scriptural 
knowledge  of  this  Dr.  Collyer,  who  probably  prides  hnnself 
upon  his  mtmiate  acquaintance  with  the  words  and  doctiines  of 
the  sacred  volume.     De  would  prove 

;'  That  the  term    '  the  beauty  of  tlie  Lord  '  is  fitly  applied  to 
sjuntu;ility  of  worship,  and  that  this  spirituality  constitutes  the   va 
5ue  of  ordinances,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  1  shall  appeal 
but  to  two  passages.  ^^ 

"  ^i^he  first  is,  the  prayer  of  David.  *  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord  that  wii)  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dv/ell  in  the  house 
ot  the  L;,rd  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  iamfy  of  the 
J-ordj-and  to  inquire  in  his  temple."     T.  21.  ' 
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So  again  "  the  beauty  of"  holiness"  of  which  the  Psahuist  so 
affectionately  speaks,  is  "practical  integrity."  Now  this  learned 
interpreter  of  scripture  at  Salters'  Hall  is  not  perhaps  aware  that 
in  both  these  passages  the  Psalmist  refers  to  that  eager  and 
anxious  desire  which  he  ever  entertained  to  build  a  hou.ie  unto 
the  Lord,  and  to  enter  into  -a.  material  tcm\Ae  of  the  most  High. 
This  desire  appears  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  breaks  forth  ia 
all  the  fervency  of  hope  in  many  of  the  most  exquisite  passages 
of  his  inspired  work.  "  My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to 
enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord,"  See.  &.c.  This  is  the  only  in- 
terpretation which  will  make  any  sort  of  sense  in  the  passage 
■which  Dr.  Collyer  has  cited  to  prove  that  "  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  "  is  applied  to  spirituality  of  worship — we  should  almost 
suspect  that  the  Doctor  knew  this  already  by  his  alteration  of 
the  expression  "  to  visit  his  temple"  which  stands  in  the  origi- 
nal into  one  which  suits  his  ideas  better  "  to  inquire  in  his 
holy  temple." — So  much  for  the  dependance  to  be  placed  on 
those,  whom  we  have  long  known  as  corrupters  of  the  meaning, 
and  now  we  discover  to  be  corrupters  of  the  text  of  that  Scripture, 
of  which  they  claim  the  exclusive  knowledge.  We  have  not 
room  to  go  through  the  remaining  blunders,  nor  to  expose  the 
sly  cant  which  distinguislies  the  rest  of  this  inaugural  discourse 
at  Salters'  Hall. 


POETRY. 

Art.  Xr.  The  Orphans ;  or,  the  Battle  of  Nevii's  C7vss. 
A  AJetrical  Romance,  in  Jive  Cantos.  l'2mo.  pp.  174. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1814. 

The  booksellers  inform  us,  that  since  blank  verse  went  out 
of  fashion,  and  rhyme  has  come  again  into  vogue,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  Mr.  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry;  insomuch 
tliut  copies  are  becoming  somevihat  scarce.  It  has  been  pro- 
pos,ed,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  edition  of  that  painful  and  recon- 
dite work.  But  as  young  gentlemen,  who  write  verses,  complain 
that  his  similies  and  epithets  are  not  cut  according  to  the  present 
mode,  wliich  gives  their  effusions  an  unfashionable  air,  it  is 
further  in  contemplation,  to  enlarge  this  edition  with  a  fresh 
stock  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  modern  poetical  expres- 
sion, widi  a  large  assortment  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
rhymes,  a  pronouncing  dictionary  for  proper  names,  and  a 
copious  glossary  of  words  adopted  by  my  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
W.  Scott,  from  the  Turkish,  Gaelic,  and  Otaheite  languages. 

The  great  obstacle  that  has  hitherto  been  thrown  hi  the  way 
qS  this  laudable  uadertaking^,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  editor,  sinc^ 

he. 
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lie  must  unite  two  qualities  very  rarely  found  together — sufficient 
taste  to  know  good  poetical  phrases  when  he  sees  them,  and 
i^ufficient  dulness  to  submit  to  tiie  drudgery  of  arranging  them, 
without  meaiung  or  connexion,  in  alphabetical  order. 

We  trust,  however,  tl»at  this  ditiicuUy  is  at  an   end.     i\ppa- 
rently  no  gentleman  can  be  better  qualilied  for  the  undertaking 
than  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  ;  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  when  they  become  acquainted  with  the  verj 
pretty  and  ingesiious  device   he  has  here  executed.     From  the 
works   of  ditl'erent  poets,    but  principally   from  those  of  Mr. 
Scott,   our  author  has  conveyed  into  his  common -place-book  a 
quantity   of  epithets,   metaphors,   smiilies,    and   other   poeiical 
hgures,  sufficient  to  fill  150  pages,  12mo.  allowing  as  much  for 
margin  as  letter-press.     These  he  has  arranged  in  good  musical 
lines  of  eight  syllables  eacli,  in  the  same  manner  that   boys  at 
school  write  what  are  technically  called   nonseme  verses.     The 
hne^s  are  made  to  rhyme  together  j)retty  correctly,  are'  divided 
into  stanzas,  and   the  stanzas  into  cantos.     Proper  names  are 
interspersed  to   give  the  appearance  of   a   story,  pas'-ages  are 
marked  with   ''  inverted  commas"   to  resemble  speeches,  and  a 
few  pledgets'  of  plain  prose,  clipped  into  the  shape  of  notes,  are 
annexed  to  the  conclusion,  secundum  artem.     In  short,  it  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  real  poem.     And  if  a  man  can  content 
himseif  with  line  \^oi•ds  and  flowery  language,  and  is  not  so 
unreasonably  fastidious  as  to  require  meanin i   in  a  "  Metiical 
Homaunce,"  he  will  iind  the  Battle  of  Nevil's -Cross  a  very  pretiy 
iwrjocent  diiuer.t  kind  of  readiiig. 

To  any  one  who  has  an  eye  for  poetry,  the  following  lines 
tvhich  open  the  first  canto  cannot  but  be  highly  pleasing. 

*'  Day  buruish'd  Brancepeth's  battled  tow«rs. 
And  laughed  upon  the  gladdened  bowers, 
That  cincture  sainted  Cuthbert's  shrine,— 
The  warrior  oak,  the  ash,  and  pine> 
That  wave  their  day-repelling  shade 
O'er.  raan_y  a  sweet  sequestered  giade^ 
And  bluslid  like  fair  and  fearful  bride 
On  spousal  morn,  Vv'^ear's  dimpling  tide,— ^ 
As  slow  his  winding  way  he  wound 
Thy  haliow'd  dome  Dunelm  around,-T 
As  slow — oft  lagging  in  each  da}', 
Oft  turning  eastward  took  his  way." 

To  own  the  truth,  we  did  not  at  first  make  out  the  drift  of  our 
aulhor,  aud  iMoui^ht  we  perceived  a  glin)pse  of  meaning  amid  all 
this  sunshii.Q  ;  but  '^  the  day-repelling  shade"  §oun  exciudt^i  it, 
and  as  the  fool  has  it  in  Lear,  "  out  went  the  candle,  and  we 
%Tere  left  darkling."     So  on  we   went  slumWing   through    the 

—  "  |:ulpabie 
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**  palpable  obscure/'  till  we  reached  tl)e  following  chaotic  pas- 
sage, which  first  discovered  to  us  the  scheme  of  tiie  book. 

**  There  are  have  view'd  the  maniac  wild, 
In  thought,  in  action,  less  than  child, — 
Have  view'd  the  soul's  a^thereal  frame. 
Our  nature's  pity  less  than  shame ; 
Not  so  this  maid :  the  cot  o'erturn'd, 
Its  wreck  may  have  despis'd  and  spurn'd ; 
But  when  the  temple  leaves  the  skies, 
What  soul  with  scorn  the  ruin  eyes."     P.  9. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  what  quarter  the  phrase  of  the 
temple  leaving  the  skies  was  borrowed ;  but  wheresoever  it  came 
from,  we  conclude  it  alludes  to  building  castles  in  the  air. 

We  said  ttiat  in  general  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  this 
book  were  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Scott.  From  the  turn 
of  the  phrases,  howevei',  occurring  m  the  following  lines,  we 
suspect  that  our  composer  has  been  culhng  from  tiie  pages  of  the 
lioble  author  of  the  Giaour. 

*'  '  And  art  thou  gone? — and  art  thou  gone? 
Oh !  Albert !  Albert !  speak,  uiy  child !  my  son  ! — 
i)ead — dead — quite  dead — and  pale — oh  ! — oh! — 
AJl  come  to  this  ! — Hence  !  comfort ! !  no ! 
Give  Etnn  ice  ! — Yaron  Hell !  !    Unjceling  Heaven, 
Heaven  ! !' — At  that  dread  name  he  stared  aghast ! 
Like  the  first  murtherer  from  mankind  vrhen  driven, 
His  son — thS  present — swallow'd  in  the  past."     P.  125. 

We  wish  by  the  bye  that  his  lordship,  or  some  of  his  friends, 
would  favour  the  world  .with  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  the 
minus  sign  in  poetry  :  for  really  it  is  at  present  quite  puzzling  io 
us  Reviewers,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  obsolete  fornis 
of  the  colon,  and  semicolon,  and  full  stop. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  played  on  twelfth  niglifc 
at  a  game  called  ''  cross  questions,"  where  the  fun  arises  from 
the  oddity  of  the  ideas  produced  by  answers  given  to  questions 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  So  here  the  juxtaposition  of 
phrase,  never  intended  to  meet  together,  has  pi  oduced  the  same 
kind  of  incongruous  imagery. 

First,  we  have  a  thrush  perched  upon  the  corner  of  an  ambient 
cloud. 

"  From  wood-crown'd  hill  and  ambient  clou4 
The  thrush  peal'd  his  responses  loud."     P.  5. 

The  kitchen  fire  mistakes  a  poor  old  minstrel  for  a  bit  of  fat 
h^ef,  a?!d  has  Ji  miad'lo  roast  him. 

«  With 
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"  With  glee  the  blazuig  kitchen  fire 
Ey'd  the  grey  bearer  of  the  lyre."     P.  92. 

Then  we  have  axes  braj/ing,  and  maces  playing  at  broasS 
aw  Old. 

*'  Fast  rise,  and  flash,  and  fall,  and  bray 

Axes  :  with  maces  broad  swords  play. 

Shake  spears,  and  ply  the  bills  away."     P.  127. 

We  beg  to  propose  to  read  '^  asses"  for  "  axes."  We  are 
lastly  presented  with  the  bold  and  novel  ideas  of  shields  calling^ 
out  for  help,  and  black  bulls  with  bloody  shadows. 

*'  Shields  vainly  clamouring  stretch'd  to  stay. 
Or  save  the  life  soon  sigh'd  away."     P.  10(5. 

*'  Lo  Nevil  wounded,  York  unhors'd, 

Backward  the  ramping  bUick  bull  forc'd. 

That  black  bull  'neath  whose  bloody  shade" —     P.  108^ 

Before  we  dismiss  this  book,  our  readers  perhaps  may  be  in- 
clined to  ask  wirat  motive  our  author  could  have  had  in  giving 
this  strange  woik  to  the  world.  The  same  question  occurred  to 
ourselves,  some  time  before  we  were  nble  to  answer  it.  We 
discovered,  however,  its  solution  at  last.  He  had  in  his  port- 
folio some  few  original  verses,  which  he  wished  to  make  public^ 
but  they  unfortunately  would  not  make  a  volume.  He  composed 
therefore  this  book,  in  the  manner  before  suggested,  as  a  vehicle^, 
and  has  at  proper  intervals  introduced  these  original  pieces.  We 
beg  leave  to  conclude  the  article  with  the  followaig  exquisite 
specimen. 

"  The  miller  leaning  o'er  the  door 
Upon  his  gains  was  musing  o'er.-^ 
Hard  by  the  solace  of  his  life, 
A  jolly  dame,  his  loving  wife, 
Watching  her  hives :  that  day  so  warm. 
Ere  noon  she  trusted  would  see  swarm : 
Nay  had  foretold  it.     Uabe  ivas  bi/j, 
That  lisp'd  and  laugh 'd  it  knew  not  why  i 
With  ducklings  gobbling  at  their  meal, 
And  sucking  pigs  with  squeak  and  squeal. 
Upon  the  chtvft'  before  the  mill. 
That  tugg'd  the  teat,  and  swigg'd  their  fill.*' 

P.  44.  St.  12.  Canto  ST. 

Art.   Xn.       Sortes   Iloratiance.       A    Poetical   Review    of 
Fuetical  Talent,  ^c.  ^c  6ic.      With  Notes.     Crown   8vo. 
126  pp.      1814. 
Few  persons,  we  imagine,  wi,ll  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  he 

who  uudeftakes  voluntarily  the  oliice  of  giviug  iusliuctiun^  or  of  ' 

sitting: 
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skiing  in  jarlgment  on  the  productions  of  otliers,  ought  to  have 
some  Utile  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  v\hich  he  lectures,  or 
dehvers  his  sentence.  l*ope,  indeed,  who  is  generally  deemed  a 
good  authority,  requires  something  more  than  a  little  kuovviedge. 
He  sajs, 

*'  Let  such  teach  others  who  tliemselves  cxcely 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." 

A  strict  compliance  with  this  canon  would,  hoxrevcr,  woe  fully 
diminish  the  number  of  competent  judges ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore reqiure,  from  those  who  assume  the  censorship,  onlv  ;t 
•moderate  po.tion  of  ability.  But  at  least  that  portion  must  be 
possessed  by  whoever  chuuis  t'le  right  of  publicly  giving  a  ver- 
dict, or  we  cannot  consent  to  admit  the  claim. 

Would  it  be  borne,  if  a  manufacturer  of  blue  boars,  green 
■dragons,  golden  lions,  flying  dolphins,  and  other  sign-post 
anomalies,  v\ere  to  rush  into  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  mounting  a  stool,  exclaim,  "  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  too  am  a  painter,  and  I  come  to  teach  you  the  princi- 
ples of  true  taste  in  painting !  Look  at  that  picture  in  the  corner, 
there  is  neither  drawing,  nor  grouping,  nor  any  thisig  else  that  is 
right,  in  it.  Cast  your  eyes  on  that  opposite  :  Did  you  ever 
behold  such  a  daub?  The  colouring  is  vile,  and  the  tigmes  are 
worse.  Look  here,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  here  are  the  works 
of  two  or  three  notorious  artists;  which  artists  you  are  pleased  to 
call  men  of  talent.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  quite  wrong. 
They  know  no  more  of  painting  than  their  own  lay  figures  do!" 
Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
critical  orator  would  speedily  be  pnsiied  from  his  stool,  and  de- 
servedly turned  out  of  doors,  amidst  a  storm  of  hissing  and 
hooting.  Similar  must  be  the  fate  of  liie  man  \dio,  without 
even  a  glimmering  of  poetical  genius,  intrudes  into  the  chair  of 
criticism,  summons  poets  before  him,  and  scatters  his  invective 
and  his  censures  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Let  us  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  author  of  '•  Sortes 
Horatianae"  has  lawfully  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  or  whether 
he  is  only  an  intruder,  who  ought  to  be  driven  from  it  with  dis- 
grace. It  will  not,  we  su[)pose,  be  disputed,  that  he  who 
complains  of  other  persons  writing  unmusical  verse,  ought  him- 
self to  have  a  delicate  ear,  and  to  give  in  his  own  hues,  an 
example  of  metrical  harmony  ;  tliat  he  who  exclaims  against 
tamcuess  and  carelessness,  ought  himself  to  be  uniformly  spirited 
and  correct ;  that  he  v\ho  shews  no  mercy  to  faulty  language  anci 
figures,  ought  himself  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety ot  his  metaphors  and  diction.  This  being  grunted  to  u.?, 
jmd  it  cannot  be  refused,  the  author  of  *'  Sortes  Hoiatiauai"  can 
liave  no  hope  of  escaping  unconvicted. 

Now 
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Now  to  ihe  proof.  First,  with  respect  to  the  delicacy  of  his 
ear,  as  niauifeyted  in  his  rhymes.  Here  we  mtist  presTjise  that, 
on  this  score,  we  are  not  so  fiistidiously  nice  as  many,  who  will 
not  tolerate  any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  chime.  But,  though  sve 
can  occasionally  admit  of  endings  incompletely  responsive,  \Ve? 
cannot  allow  them  to  be  perpetually  uied.  In  the  poem  before 
uSj  there  are,  we  verily  believe,  not  less  thaa  fiity  ivjstances  of 
false  rhymes ;  some  of  them  the  most  wretched  that  can  v>ell  be 
conceived.  Indeed  the  author  seems  to  have  "  Mida;?:  ears,"  for 
*^  receive  and  deceive,"  "  delight  and  light,"  he  use^j  as  jiiymes. 

Another  proof  of  the  niceness  of  his  ear  is  fiiniished  by  his 
detestation  of  vowels.  As  if  he  imagined  that  otir  language  is 
over- vowel  led,  lie  cuts  out  those  offensive  letters  as  often  as  he 
can.  Accordingly,  in  almost  every  page,  we  find  a  liberal  use' 
made  of  the  apostrophe,  snd  art-  gratiied  wit'i  such  handsome- 
looking  words  as  '*  fua'ral — mem'ry — sickVier — pilf'rers— * 
ephtm'ral — lab' ring — pond'rous — gen'rctl — int'rest — inj'ries  and 
nuni'rous :"  words  which  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce,  without 
causing  a  quarrel  between  one's  tongue  and  one's  teeth.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  will  plead  hard  necessity,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
vowels.  O  the  blessing  of  scanning  solely  by  the  fingers ! 
When  an  unfortunate  rhjming  wight  has  no  other  guide  than 
the  said  fingers,  he  is  apt  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  which  is  spoken  in  the  time  of  two.  Thus  he 
sets  to  work,  beginning  with  his  thumb — Sigh'd-o'er-his-in-ju- 
riesand-con-dol'd-his-sire.  "  By  Heavens!"  cries  he,  "  thefe 
are  eleven  syllables,  and  there  should  be  no  more  than  ten  :" — so 
to  make  all  straight,  out  goes  the  luckless  vowel.  How  such 
poets  must  stare  at  Milton's  line, 

"  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,'* 

and  by  w  hat  mode  of  contraction  would  they  reduce  it  withm 
proper  bounds  ? 

To  quote  all  the  author's  spiritless,  unmelodious  lines,  would 
take  up  fifty  times  as  much  space  as  we  can  spare,  and  would 
exhaust  the  patience  of  our  most  patient  readers.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  scanty  specimen.  Wheie,  in 
most  of  them,  the  cesurai  pause  is  to  be  placed,  we  should  like 
to  be  told. 

**  Save  that;  which  consciousness  of  right  can  give 

To  those,  who  for  the  Muse  and  Virtue  strive." 

*         * 

"  Sunk  'neath  the  blow  and  never  more  have  been.'* 

r 

«  And  dream  of  what  they  ne'er  laeheld — a  fight." 

«  By 
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*  * 

*  By  turning  Wellington's  dispatch  to  verse.'* 

*  * 

*<  That  violates  the  rules  of  decency." 

*  * 

"  Or  paint  the  India  Company  In  verse." 

*  * 

**  Which  bids  thee  even  friendly  aid  reject, 

That  might,  perchance,  add  influence  to  a  sect.^* 

*  * 

"  Just  so  much  interest  as  Hayley's  muse." 

*  * 

"  Of  neither  reason  nor  yet  temper  reft." 

In  language  and  metaphor  he  is  equally  faulty.  He  talks  of 
*^  a  current  running  wildly,  and  smothering  genius  in  its  early 
dream ;"  of  "  wings  of  lead  that  dead'ning  fanu'd  the  energies  of 
mind  ;"  of  a  *'  sea  that  ebbs  upon  the  gulph  of  dark  obscurity;" 
of  "  a  muse,  with  coarser  n:iien  and  looser  tongue,  prompting 
quibbles  sung  by  a  lyre,  hovering  round  a  jest  distilling  quill, 
and  moulding  couplets  to  her  sovereiign  will  ■"  and  of  many 
more  thingc,  equally  curious,  and  equally  elegant. 

That  some  of  the  characters,  whom  he  attacks,  deserve  to 
feel  the  keenest  lash  of  satire,  we  have  no  hiclination  to  deny- 
But  can  be  hope  to  convince  the  world  that  Crabbe,  Spencef, 
Coleridge,  and  others  at  whom  he  runs  a-muck,  are  contempti- 
ble writers;  and  that  Wordsworth,  (who,  with  all  his  glaring  and 
provoking  errors,  is  a  poet)  is  a  mere  nonsensical  driveller  ?  A 
hundredth  part  of  the  talents  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  a 
more  than  sulHcient  stock  to  set  up  ten  such  versitiers  at 
he  is. 

lo  sum  up  the  whole,  in  a  few  words,  we  can  praise  nothing 
in  his  book,  except  some  of  his  notes,  and  his  morality,  which  is 
Unexceptionable.  Our  quarrel  with  him  is  not  that  he  some- 
limes  sinks,  that  we  could  easily  forgive ;  but  that  he  never 
rises.  He  seems  fond  of  Boileau's  poetry  ;  which,  by  t!ie  bye, 
Jte  paraphrases  execrably.  Let  hun  take  a  warnkig  from  two 
liues  of  Boileau's,  which  iie  has  quoted  against  Lord  Thurlow. 

*'  Mais,  dans  Pa7-t  da7igereux  de  rimer  et  d'ecrire, 
II  n'est  point  de  degres  du  mediocre  au  pire." 

.\rt.  XHI.  Sonnets,  Jmatory,  Descriptive,  and  Religious; 
Odes,  Songs,  and  Ballads.  Jb'y  Thomas  Rodd.  Small  iivo. 
193pp.      ]814. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rodd  in  his  opinion, 
rsBpectiiig  the  legitimate   sonnet,  we  are  willing  to  own  that 

liiaiay 
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many  of  his  Irregular  sonnets  are  respectable  compositions.  Nor 
are  his  odes  and  other  poems  without  merit.  There  are,  in  most 
of  them,  passages  \\  hicli  are  well  conceived,  and  not  badly  ex- 
pressed. It  IS  also  much  to  Mr.  Rodd's  credit,  that  his  volumo 
is  untainted  by  immorality  and  sedition.  His  sentiments  are 
miiformly  those  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
native  country.  We  can  only  spare  room  for  the  following 
sonnet,  which  is  not  deticieut  in  spirit,  and  which  inculcates  an 
excellent  moral : — 


*'  Moments  make  minutes,  minutes  form  the  hour. 

And  circling  hours  the  day  and  night  compose  j 
Days  form  the  week,  and  months  the  vv'eeks  devour, 

And  to  the  months  the  year  its  fulness  owes. 
Yet  moments,  minutes,  hours,  w-e  throw  away, 

And  heed  not  Time  that  wings  his  rapid  flight, 
In  folly  we  consume  the  flitting  day, 

In  lengthen'd  slumbers  waste  returning  night; 
And  weeks  flow  on,  and  months,  and  seasons  too. 

And  years  are  lost  as  if  too  light  to  prize; 
And  as  we  older  grow,  alas!  how  few 

Grow  with  our  years  more  diligently  wise: 
And  yet  that  life  is  short  we  all  complain, 
With  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  ali  spent  in  vain." 
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Art.  XIV".  San^ficld:  or  the  Wanderings  of  Youth:' an  Irish 
Tale.  Bi/  John  Gatnb/e,  Ef'q.  Strahane ;  Author  of  Sketches, 
S^c.  in  Ire/and.     3  vols.      12mo.     655  pp.      1814. 

From  the  swarm  of  novels,  which  almost  every  day  brings 
forth,  it  would  appear  that  the  composition  of  these  prose  epics, 
as  lliey  have  not  nnproperly  been  called,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  that  can  be  undertaken.  I'here  is  scarcely  a  Miss,  just 
escaped  fiom  a  boarding  school,  w  ho  does  not  think  herself  fully 
cap/able  of  producing  a  novel.  Yet,  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  writer  of  a  thoroughly  good  novel  ought  to  be 
gifted  with  no  common  tahnfs.  He  ought  to  possess  a  quick 
coiiception,  aud  niee  discrimination  of  character,  in  all  its  various 
shades ;  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
power  of  accurately  assigning  and  weighing  the  motives  by  which 
it  is  actuated ;  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manners, 
feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  age  ;  the  command  of  wit,  humour, 
and  pathos ;  and,  to  crown  all,  for  without  them  he  will  not  be 
perfect,  a  correct  tasle,  and  a  pure  and  animated  style.     Shall 
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we,  even  then,  consider  him  as  approaching  to  perfection  ? 
Certainly  not ;  unless  to  these  quahties  he  add  a  truly  vn  lUous 
mind :  which,  of  course^  im.jlies  a  due  veneration  for  morals  and 
religion.  This,  in  our  eyes,  is  an  indispensible  requisite  ;  juul, 
if  he  have  it  not,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  deficient  in  all  the 
rest,  since  in  prop  irtion  to  the  greatness  of  his  talents  must 
inevitably  be  tlie  danger  which  will  ari.se  to  others,  from  his  per- 
vtried  use  of  them.  We  shail  now  close  our  preliminary  obser- 
vations, vvhich,  in  this  case,  are  not  uncalled  for,  and  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Gamble's  volumes. 

The  epo::li,  at  which  the  action  beguis,  is  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Sarsheld,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  the  sole 
remaining  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  tradesman  in  Ireland;  and, 
as  generally  happens  with  only  sons,  is  indulged,  while  a  boy,  in 
every  wish  of  his  heart.  B;it,  thouj,li  occasionally  froward  and 
mischievous,  and  always  giddy,  thougiuess,  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  warm  and  tender-hearted,  generous,  humane, 
and  affectionate.  He  has  a  prepossessing  appearance,  engaging; 
manners,  and  considerable  talents,  and,  notwithstanding  his  levit;^ 
he  learns  easily  and  well.  His  father  designs  him  for  a  priesr, 
and  cherishes  the  natural  and  pardonable  hope,  that  he  shall  one 
day  see  his  darling  the  titular  primate  of  all  Ireland.  Sarsfieid, 
however,  who,  as  he  grows  up,  is  ail  romance  and  enthusiasm^ 
has  a  mortal  dislike  to  his  fathei's  plan  of  making  him  a  priest. 
The  fond  parent  3ields  to  his  son,  and  they  have  now  to  choosa 
another  profession,  which  is  rather  a  ditficult  business,  Roman 
Catholics  not  being  admitted  to  the  bar  or  to  military  pursuits^ 

••  Om-  hero,  therefore,  as  both  he  and  his  father  were  equally 
bent  upon  selecthig  the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  had  only  to 
choose  between  the  heroic  one  of  a  soldier  abroad,  and  the  non- 
heroic  one  of  an  apothecary  at  home — of  serving  in  the  armies  of 
his  most  Christian  or  Catholic  Majesty,  and  beating  their  enemies 
in  Flanders,  or  serving  an  acquaintance  of  his  father's,  and  beating 
the  pestle  and  mortar  in  Kilkenny." 

/"Sarsfieid  would  gladly  have  made  his  election  of  the  former^ 
but  his  father  would  iiot  part  with  him,  and  he,  therefore,  be- 
comea  apprentice  to  the  Kilkenny  apothecary.  In  this  situation 
he  continues  awhile,  happy  and  respected ;  sometimes  makii  ^ 
physic,  sometimes  making  verses,  and  sometimes  making  love. 
As  the  mistress  of  his  aifections,  nothing  less  than  an  angel  will 
satisfy  him  ;  fifty  times  is  his  passion  stifled  in  the  birth,  or  soon 
after,  by  some  minute  fault  in  the  chosen  fair  one:  and  Mr. 
Gamble  has  depicted,  with  inlinite  humour,  Isis  hero's  unreason- 
able fastidiousness  on  this  score. 

The  angel  comes  at  length ;  but,  alas !  she  is  a  fallen  angel. 
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Unfortunately,  she 'has  "  not  yet  lost  all  her  original  brijihtness/ 
and  the  romantic  Sarslieki  becomes  captivated  bv  her  beauty, 
and  apparent  innocence.  The  ruler  of"  his  fate  is  a  strolling 
actress,  who  has  eloped  from  home  with  a  villain,  broken  the 
heart  of  a  doating  mother,  and  been  living  with  nuuibers  in  a 
state  of  prostitution.  By  consummate  art,  this  second  Milwood 
lures  him  on,  from  crime  to  crime,  till  he  becomes  inextricably 
entangled.  He  begins  by  pilfering  small  sums,  and  ends  by 
robbing  his  master  of  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  He 
now  takes  flight  with  his  paramotn-,  designing  to  emigrate  with 
her  to  An^^rica,  anil  commence  actor  there.  His  agonies,  as  he 
passes  in  darkness  the  door  of  his  father,  are  admirably  described. 
Criminal  as  he  is,  be  is  not  yet  profligate,  and  every  new  step 
that  he  makes  in  vice,  tills  his  bosom  with  anguish  and  remorse. 

To  America,  however,  he  does  not  go.  The  partner  of  his 
shame,  who  really  meant,  in  this  instance,  to  be  faithful  to  him, 
meets  by  chance,  in  Dublin,  with  her  original  seducer.  That 
seducer,  whose  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  recent  murder, 
has  still  §uch  an  ascendancy  over  her,  that  he  compels  her  to 
abandon  Sarsfjeld,  and  to  carry  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stolen 
money.  For  the  deserted  youth  she  leaves  a  letter,  tilled  with 
expressions  of  bitter  sorrow  and  regret,  and  warning  him  to 
avoid  beings  like  herself.  She  incloses  in  it  a  letter  to  an  actor 
in  Lor.don,  requesting  him  to  take  Sarsfield  under  his  protection, 
in  case  the  latter  should  turn  In's  views  towards  the  stage. 
Having  no  oilier  resource,  he  adopts  this  plan,  appears  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  as  Hamlet,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  Hibernian 
accent,  is  unsuccessful.  He  now  becomes  acquainted  with 
iJunbar,  a  young  Irish  apothecary,  who  is  on  t[)e  point  of  sailing 
for  India,  and  is  commissioned  to  send  down  an  assistant  to  his 
late  master,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Sarsfieid  prevails 
on  Dunbar  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  ;  which,  as  it  is 
iK)t  sufficiently  recommendatory,  he  destroys,  and  substitutes  or.e 
of  his  own  writing.^  He  is  received  into  the  family,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  esteemed  by  the  members  of  it,  when  a  terrible  event 
tears  him  from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  plunges  him  in  the  deepest 
misery. 

On  quitting  Ireland,  he  had  assimied  the  name  of  Butler, 
which  v.as  that  taken  by  his  unworthy  mistress,  and  had  likewise 
pretended  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  north.  Butler  was  the 
name  of  her  seducer,  and  he  was  the  man  who,  as  we  liave  seen, 
compelled  her  to  rob  and  abandon  Sarstield.  He  had  murdered," 
under  circumslances  of  the  most  horrible  crudty,  a  pedlar  of 
Dunnahiaiia,  near  Slrabane,,  and  was  fl\ing  from  justice  when  he 
met  his  old  companion.  Unforluniitely,  Butler  bears  in  face 
a  distant  resembhaice  to  Sarsiicld,  and  the  iutler  is  liovv  arrested, 
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on  susplclbh  of  being  the  murderer ;  a  suspicion  vvliicli  is  strength- 
ened by  his  obstinately  refusing  to  give  his  real  name  and  place 
of  birth,  and  likewise  by  his  having  been  hi  possession  of  a 
remarkable  piece  of  gold,  which  the  pedlar  was  known  to  have 
worn  as  an  amulet,  but  which  Sarsheld  had  ta'ken  in  change  at  a 
tavern,  on  his  departure  from  Dublin.  Though  siaggered  in  his 
opinion,  Dunbar  interests  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  m  behalf  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  appearances  are  so  strong  against  the  sup- 
posed culprit,  that  he  is  shipped  to  Carrickfergus,  to  take  his 
trial.  After  having  been  barbarously  treated  by  the  captain,  and 
nearly  lost  on  his  passage,  he  once  more  sets  foot  on  his  native 
island. 

In  the  jail  of  Carrickfergus  he  remains  only  a  short  time.  He 
is  liberated  by  the  French,  who,  under  tiie  command  of  the 
celebrated  Thurot,  became  masters  of  the  town.  He  is  made 
ensign  and  assistant  surgeon  by  Thurot,  sails  from  Carrickfergus 
with  him,  and  is  taken  by  the  English.  Speaking  French  per- 
fectly well,  Sarsiield,  under  the  name  of  Glisson,  contrives  to 
pass  himself  off,  without  suspicion,  as  a  subject  of  France.  He 
is  sent  on  parole  to  Strabane,  where  he  speedily  contracts  aiv 
ardent  and  pure  affection  for  iSIiss  Ormsby,  the  daughter  of  the 
postmaster.  His  love  is  returned  with  equal  ardour  and  purity. 
His  history  he  dares  not  unfold,  and  Miss  Ormsby  continues  ig- 
norant that  he  is  her  countryman.  At  length,  a  packet  arrives, 
with  orders  from  governmeat  to  arrest  JLJernusdine  Glisson,  as  an 
Irishman,  £.nd  as  suspected  of  having  committed  a  horrible  mur- 
der near  Stranraer  hi  Scotland,  "^i'his  mistake,  of  Stranraer  for 
Strabane,  arose  from  the  wretched  wiiting  and  spelling  of  the 
justice  at  Carrick feigns,  who  apprised  government  of  the  flight 
of  Sarsfield.  The  postmaster  being  just  then  gone  to  bed,  in 
his  h  ibitual  state  of  intoxication,  the  packet  is  opened  by  Miss 
Ormsby,  whose  soul  is  agonized  by  the  dreadful  idea  that  the 
maii  she  adores  is  a  murderer.  Love,  however,  pleads  for  him, 
and  she  flies  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  A  highly  pathetic 
scene  takes  place,  in  w'hich  Sarsfield  convinces  her  that  he  is 
unstained  by  blood ;  and  they  then  part,  with  vous  of  mutual 
constancy. 

Sarsiield  now  undergoes  much  hardship,  and,  to  obtain  the 
means, of  escape,  is  guilty  of  two  or  three  deviations  from  rec- 
titude ;  which,  as  tending  to  degrade  his  character,  we  should 
object  to  !a\ing  at  his  door,  were  it  not  the  author's  avowed 
object  to  show  that  the  conniiission  of  pne  crin-.e  almost  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  commission  of  others.  Escaping  from  a 
second  storm,  he  lands  in  the  island  of  Bute,  where  he  stays 
several  weeks ;  and,  by  his  medical  skill,  and  his  pleasing  mau- 
Hers;  so  ingratiates  himself  with   ihc  islanders^  thai,  .when  he 
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quits  them,  be  has  five  guineas  in  bis  waistcoat,  besides  a  cCfflf-* 
pocket  fidl  of  penny  and  ball'pemiy  pieces.  Where,  however^ 
ifty  vears  ngo,  the  good  people  of  Bute  obtained  their  penny 
pieceg,  Mr.  Ganibie  forgets  to  infornss  us. 

Sarsfieki  once  more  bends  his  steps  towards  London.  As  he 
approaches  Berwick,  at  night-fall,  he  is  overtaken  by  a  man, 
evidently  intoxicated,  who  enquires  the  distance  to  that  place^ 
juid  con-imences  a  conversation,  which  ut  first  is  extpeniely 
ludicrous,  from  his  abundant  use  of  cant  phrases,  abrupt,  broken 
ge-jiteucesj  and  strange  oaths.  It  soon  passes  from  tlie  ludicrous 
into  the  terrific.  Having  chaaced,  in  Ids  rhapsody,  lo  uttey 
lise  wcrd  ghost,  it  awakes  a  train  of  ideas,  and  the  mys- 
terioiis  stranger  becomes  absolutely  phrnizied.  He  is  con- 
vulstd,  raves,  blasphemes,  and  his  distorted  imagination  pictures 
fo  him  a  host  of  demons  and  ;;peetrcs  hemming  him  round,  and 
}5reparing  to  seize  him.  Saisfield  is  de;-irous  to  shake  him  off; 
but  the  stranger  in  agony  implores  his  loathing  companion  to 
j'.ccompariy  bun  *' only  past  yon  green  hill"  where  the  spectres 
are  waiting  for  him;  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal,  he  endeavours? 
to  obtain  by  force  a  cotupliance  with  his  rtquest.  A  struggle 
ensues,  in  which,  after  having  several  times  rolled  over  each 
other,  Sarsiield  succeeds  in  mastering  his  imtagosiist.  Sobered 
by  the  contes>t,  the  stranger  rises;  his  fears  have  vanished  with 
his  di  unkenneHS ;  and  he  uudanntedly  rushes  forward,  muttering 
hopes  of  fjiture  revenge,  and  leaving  Sarsheld  half  exhausted^ 
a-nd  slnidderiug  at  his  recent  peril,  and  at  the  mortifying  fact  that 
i-he  face  of  the  stranger  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  own. 

As  Sarslield,  after  sitting  awhile  to  recover  himself,  is  getting 
np  fiom  the  bank,  he  i^trikes  'his  foot  against  a  canvas  bag.  It 
contains  a  large  sum  in  Dutch  r.ionty,  and  th«  picture  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  set  round  with  brilliants.  At  Berwick,  he 
reads  an  advertisement,  from  a  Dutch  Privy  Counsellor,  who 
kas  been  robbed  of  th«  property,  and  now  offers  forgiveness  of 
the  past,  and  a  large  rewtud,  to  w hoevej  will  restore  the  pie- 
tiire.  Sarsfield  eagerly  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity,  sails  to 
Holland,  candidly  tells  the  Counsellor  his  whoie  story,  and  is 
affectionately  received  and  patronized  by  him.  During  his  stay 
«t  Amsterdam,  he  is  requested  to  visit  a  wretched  Englishwoman^^ 
sn  accomplice  whom  the  thief  had  left  behind,  and  who  is  now 
dying  in  prison.  To  his  astonishment,  it  is  his  faithless  mis- 
tress. The  miscreant  with  whom  he  liad  struggled,  on  his  road 
*to  Berwick,  Avas  Butler,  tiie  murderer  of  the  pedlar.  Aid  come» 
too  late  to  the  miserable  woman,  and  she  expires  in  his  arms,, 
forgiven  by  her  victim,  and  repentant  of  her  crimes.  Sarsfield 
fiU-k^,  in  <4U  honourable  capacity,  to  one  of  the  Bntuvian  settle- 
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Snents,  where,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  years,  he  aoqijlres  a  fortune, 
and  the  warniest  esteem  tuid  affection  of  all  who  know  hiui. 

Dunbar,  having  earned  a  conijietency  in  India,  is  returning  to 
England,  and  touches  ut  Ceylon,  on  his  passage.  He  there  finds 
every  mouth  filled  with  praise  of  an  amiable  French  i^eiitleman, 
the  secretary  to  tlse  governor,  wlio  unluckily  has  just  been  taken 
ill.  He  contrives  to  obtain  an  interview  with  this  admired 
Frenchman,  ai;d  discovers  Sarsfield,  whose  illness  is  only  feigned, 
to  avoid  meeting  with  Dunbar.  Though  blest  with  riches,  and 
the  itron^  uttat  hn^ent  of  high,  and  low,  Sai'slield  is,  nevertheless, 
melancholy  and  disconsohite.  "^rhe  bitter  memory  of  the  past, 
his  conliding  plundered  master,  his  heart-broken  father,  and  the 
lost  Miss  Orm?by,  peipetualiy  haunt  his  mind;  and,  degraded 
in  his  own  eyes,  he  hates  and  jic^pises  himself  for  the  errors  of 
his  early  years.  Shrinking  from  the  idea  of  being  pointed  at  bj 
the  finger  of  scorn,  he  resolves  never  to  return  to  Ireland  ;  but 
out  of  this  resolution  ho  is  ultimately  reasosied  by  the  sensible 
and  friendly  Dunbar,  and  he  consequently  revisits  the  laud  of 
his  birth       • 

Di-gnised  as  a  servant  he  journeys  in  the  north  of  Ireland  with 
liis  friend,  and  at  an  inn,  and  intoxicated,  once  more  meets 
Butler,  the  detestable  assassin.  The  scene  which  describes  the 
frantic  conduct  of  the  niurderer,  and  the  mode  by  which  Sarstield 
worked  on  his  Conscience  and  his  terrors,  to  obtain  a  confession 
of  the  crime,  is  drawn  with  the  [)encil  of  a  master.  Nor  is  there 
less  merit  in  the  description  of  the  trial,  which  terminates  bj 
sentence  of  execution  being  passed  on  the  criminal. 

Miss  Ormsby  is  siill  alive,  still  doats  on  Sarstield,  and,  h<f 
dint  of  study,  has  rendered  herself  an  accomplished  and  elegant 
woman.  The  nuptials  arc  soon  iigrecd  on.  The  hour  is  conie^ 
the  minister  is  woiting ;  Sarsfield  is  ev^ry  moment  expected ; 
and  all  are  anxious  for  the  commencement  of  the  joyful  ceremony. 
It  is  now  dark ;  Dunbar  returns  from  seeking  ti.e  bridegroom  ; 
his  cheek  is  pale;  his  countenance  is  full  of  horror;  and  ins 
garments  are  covered  with  blood.  He  has  found  Sarsiield 
stretched  on  the  earth,  pierced  in  the  breast  with  a  mortal  wound, 
and  fast  expiring.  I'he  hapless  lover  only  lives  long  enough  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  distracted  bride. 

Butler  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime.  Timorous  and  help- 
less whde  under  the  iuliuence  of  intoxication,  he  was  bold, 
cunning,  and  full  of  resources,  when  sober.  By  affecting  a 
dread  of  being  alone,  and  by  threatening  the  jador  to  haunt  him^ 
if  he  allowed  him  to  remain  by  himself  in  the  condemned  cell, 
he  induced  the  man  to  shut  him  up  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  ; 
jn  conjimction  with  whom  lie  contrived  to  reniove  the  bars  of 
the  uindow^  and  escape.     In  his  flight,  he  met  Sarsiield,  ;m<l, 
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with  demoniac  expressions  of  joy,  plunged  a  knife  into  bis 
besom.  This  monster  of  iniquity  sncceeds  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  f!;us  j-emains  linpunished  for  his  enormous  atrociiies. 

That  the  story  is  an  eventful  and  interesting  one,  our  readers 
will  not  need  to  Toe  told.  That  Mr.  Gamble  possesses  abilities 
to  do  jusiice  to  his  subject,  candour  obliges  us  to  inform  them. 
He  delineates  character  welij  is  an  acute  observer  of  life  and 
manners,  has  a  considerable  portion  of  humour,  and  a  generally 
spirited  style,  and,  in  more  than  one  iiistance,  hhows  hin)se!f  to 
be,  in  the  patht  tic,  scarcely  mferior  to  the  author  of  the  Ma^ 
of  Feeling.  JMany  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  produce  on 
the  mind  almost  the  eftect  of  reality.  This  praise  given,  we 
must  perform  the  less  pleasing  ta^k  cf'censuring  his-defects. 

The  iirst  literary  fault  which  we  must  notice  in  Mr.  Gamble's 
production,  is  the  awkward  n;anner  in  which  the  narration  is 
cairied  on.  The  narrative  wants  order  and  connection,  in  a 
Monderful  degree.  It  does  not  move  legularly,  but  by  leaps 
and  starts :  its  motion,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Burke,  is 
"  backward  and  forward,  oscillation  not  progression."  Some 
of  the  chapters  seem  as  if  the  printer,  by  accident  or  careless- 
ness, had  mis-arranged  them.  In  his  prefatory  advertisement, 
Mr.  Gam])le  liaitly  gives  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  this.  The  his- 
tory was  origiiially  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  another  work, 
and  was  subsequently  altered  and  enlarged,  to  fit  it  for  appearing 
as  a  separate  publication.  A  little  care,  however,  would  have 
prevented  the  defect  of  which  we  con)j.lain. 

In  point  of  taste  P»ir.  Gamble  is  deficient.  He  twice  or  thrice 
injures  his  pathetic  scenes,  by  introducing  miserable  conceits, 
M hich  w<;)uld  be  misplaced  any  where,  and  which  are  most  offen- 
sively misplaced  in  such  situations.  Fo/  instance,  speaking  of 
the  bheding  wom-.ds  of  the  murdered  pedlar,  he  says,  "  the 
blood  tiowed  over  the  fioor,  in  meanders  winding,  fanciful  and 
graceful,  as  the  deed  which  had  spilled  it  was  crooked,  bar- 
baro.i.'-^  and  graceless."  jNothing  in  a  worse  taste  than  this  caa 
possibly  be  conceived.  At  a  pun  he  once  or  twice  makes  an 
effort,  but  the  effort  is  a  wretched  one.  He  is  likewise  too  fond 
of  digressing,  in  the  middle  of  his  story ;  and  he  now  and  then 
indulges  in  apostrophes  and  exclamations,  which,  though  he  may 
think  them  fisiC,  we  must  take  leave  to  consider  as  blots  in  his 
volumes.  Tiiat  he  constantly  falls  into  Iricisms,  such  as  shall 
for  iv///,  and  other  errors  ol  the  same  kind,  is  a  circumstance 
fu!  Vvhich"  tire  difficulty  that  an  Irishman  or  Scotchman  always 
finds  in  writing  pure  English,  may  partly,  perhaps,  afford  an 
excuse. 

Wtll,  .however,  would  it  be,  wore  this  all  that  criticism  could 
allege  against  hiui.     But  he  stands   amenable  for  iaults^  to  use 

no  ■ 
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no  harslier  a  term,  of  a  much  more  alarming  magnitude;  faults 
which  it  would  be  criminal  in  us  to  allow  to  pass,  undiSvlosed 
and  uureproved.  Hi?  perverted  politic^;,  bis  sly  thrusts  at  govern- 
ment, his  hatred  of  episcopal  establishments^  and,  ind.^ed  of  alL 
religious  establishments,  and  his  witless  sneers  at  the  clergy,  w^ 
shall  only  niention  with  a  biief  expression  of  contemj  t  and  cen^ 
sure,  much  as  they  merit  to  be  cliastised  with  severer  vengeance. 
We  must  pass  on  to.  a  subject  of  liigher  importance. 

That  ]Mi.  Gamble  beheves  in  the  existence  of  a  Deit}',  we 
arc  disposed  to  credit,  because  he  repeatedly  intimates  his  belief, 
and  reasons  on  the  supposition  of  that  existence.  ^But,  were  not 
the  evidence  strong  on  this  head,  one  slaggeiuig  passage,  in  his 
first  vohmie,  in  which  he  9my»,  "  Providence  or  JNatuie,  the  name  " 
is  of  small  consequence,"  v.  ould  induce  us  to  enteriain  very  seri-. 
ous  doubts.  Let  us  nevertheless,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gamble,  de., 
clare,  that  he  always  professes  himself  ihe  advocate  of  virtue,  and 
pleads  forcibly  in  its  cause. 

The  strongest  prop  of  virtue  he  labours  hard,  however,  to 
destroy.  He  disbelieves  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Via  aSiects 
only  to  doubt,  but  his  doubt  is  manifest  disbelief.  The  pestilent 
and  accursed  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  mere  lump  of  b!eaihi;ig. 
clay,  who,  \\hen  he  dies,  "to  night  and  silence  sinks  for  ever- 
more," he  incessantly  thrusts  forward,  lie  puts  it  mto  the 
mouths  of  his  chief  characters,  he  advances  it  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, he  lets  slip  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  it,  he  absolutely 
drags  it  in  by  force,  and  bhns  and  contaminates  with  it  the  most 
affecting  p-jges  of  his  book.  The  motto  of  his  tale  should  be, 
"  Death  13  an  eternal  sleep."  It  seems  in  lum  a  want,  a  crav- 
ing, a  rage,  to  blast  the  brightest  prospects  of  i^ie  human  race; 
and  thus,  whatever  may  be  his  real  meaning,  to  give  addiiioual, 
arms  to  insolent  Vice,  and  to  drive  iutleriug  Virtue  to  despair. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  in  vain,  to  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the 
criminality  and  absurdity  of  his  opinion;  but  we  must  tell  him, 
that,  were  his  opinion  as  true  as  it  is  palpably  false,  he  commits, 
an  act  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  gross  impolii  y,  in  thus  obtrudis.g 
it  on  the  v,  orld.  if  this  life  be  indeed  all  that  man  is  to  knoWj^ 
cruel  must  he  be  who  wantonly  and  useless^ly  destroys  any  of 
those  benevolent  illusions,  which  cheer  Inm  on  his  pa!h,recou-» 
cile  him  to  isis  fate,  and  shed  a  lustre  over  the  night  of  the  grave. 
This  argcmeut  may  probably  have  weight  with  him,  when  others, 
of  a  higher  nature,  w  ould  be  disregarded. 

Ilai.  he  sliould  not  believe  in  a  stale  of  future  punishmeiitj 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
assign  another  reason;  but  he  does  assign  one.  'I'he  guilty,  he 
(•ays,  are  punished  here,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  punished 
hereafter.  Then"  conscience,  exclaims  he,  is  their  tormentor ; 
■'  •,  aud 
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and  he  powerfully  describes  its  influence.  But>  unfortunately  for 
his  theory,  he  piciures  its  inliuence  as  exercised  only  on  weak 
minds,  and  on  those  which  are  not  lose  to  all  sense  of  virtue. 
The  tiend  incarnate  whom  he  has  drawn,  the  loathsome  Butler, 
never  felt  it,  except  when  he  wan  nitoxicated  ;  and  it  appears,  if 
we  rightly  comprehend  the  author,  that  he  was  only  twice  intoxi- 
cated in  ten  \ears.  An  admirable  system  this,  which  punishes 
those  who  have  some  virtue  left,  and  frees  from  all  dread  of  pun- 
ishment the  profoundly  vicious ! 

As  if  anxious  to  insure  imjnmify  liere,  as  well  as  hereafter,  to 
all  villains  and  murderers,  5ir.  Gamble  makes  Sarsfield  regret 
that  he  had  been  in^bumental  in  bringing  Butler  to  justice. 
*'  If  Heaven,"  says  he,  "  allowed  hiuftime  ior  repentance,  was 
it  for  me,  above  ai!  men,  to  refuse  it  liimf  Repentance  1 — As 
veil  might  we  expect  Caliban  to  be  transformed  into  the  tricksy 
Ariel,  as  expect  such  a  monjiter  to  repent.  He  feels,  occasion- 
ally, a  dread  of  the  gallows,  and  a  horror  of  hell,  but  never  any 
tbiiig  like  contrition.  The  moment  he  breaks  his  fetters  he 
again  dips  hw  liunds  iu  blood.  What  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  indulging,  at  the  expence  of  a  sacred  duty  to  society, 
sueh  feelings  as  are  attributed  to  Sarstield,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  say.  Were  those  feelings  gen^ rally  acted  upon,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  wojld,  for  robbers  and  assassins,  and  an  abomi- 
nable world  for  every  body  else. 

Having  stated  what  Mr.  Gamble  does  not  believe,  we  will 
now  stale  \\h;it  he  does  believe.  He  believes — yes,  gentle 
reader,  he  really  believes — in  dreams,  omens,  aim  pjcsentiinents 
of  evil.  JNumerous  proofs  of  this  credence  occur  in  his  volumes. 
It  seems  to  us,  that,  whatever  plausible  arguments  may  be  urged 
on  this  head,  if  the  existence  of  spirit  be  granted  ;  that  there  is 
the  rankest  absurdity  in  the  idea,  that  a  mere  soul-l^ss  machine, 
a  creature  originating  from,  and  ending  in  noth  ng,  can  have  any 
prescient  intimations  of  the  future.  But  there  is  nought  aston- 
ishing in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gamble  having  such  a  belief.  The 
strainers  at  gnats  have  a  wonderful  facility  iu  swallowing 
camels. 
'  lo  conclusion,  we  earnestly  advise  Mr,  Gamble  to  expunge 
the  obnoxious  j)a3sages,  in  the  case  of  his  book  reaching  a  second 
edition;  and,  at  ail  events,  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  gloomy  and 
perhaps  terrible  consequences,  of  persevering  in  his  attachment 
to  a  ST(Stem  which,  as  Mr.  Burke  eloquently  expresses  it,  "  makea 
life  Without  dignity,  and  death  without  hope." 


Art. 
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Art.  XV.  The  PoUticnl  Memento,  or  Extracts  from  th-c 
Speeches  during  the  last  Six  Yean,  of  neatiij  aa  liund:c-d 
of  the  tnost  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Pur~ 
h'ame/it.  By  a  Farlinnientavij  Reporter.  8vo.  pp.  530. 
los.     Longman.     1814. 

The  prophecies  of  the  Opposition,  like  tlie  dreams  of  love- 
sick niaidt-ns,  must  be  interpreted  by  contraries  ;  b'lt  even  wiiii 
thisgcneial  'av\  of  inlerpretatiun  they  will  not  lilwayij  be  found 
to  preserve  tl:eir  consistency.  Tliere  is  not,  indeed,  a  happier 
employment  than  this  afore-iaid  trade  of  prophesying-  ;  ior, 
however  the  predictions  may  be  contradicted  by  the  event,  the 
prophets  are  s'ili  secure.  Mankind,  \\\  general,  asid  especially 
those  in  the  political  world,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  look  for- 
vard,  but  none  to  look  back,  unless,  indeed,  their  attention  be 
forced,  by  very  consideiahle  poaeis  of  lungSj  into  a  retrograde 
channel.  Let,  ♦herefore,  the  p.rcdictions  of  the  prophet  come 
as  false  as  they  may,  he  will  have  too  much  s.  nse  to  recall  the 
minds  of  tlie  nation  to  his  former  blunders,  but^vill  try  his  luck 
a  second,  ©r  a  tbousnnddi  tine,  and  begin  prophesying  again  willi 
all  his  might  and  main.  Political  prophesying  is  like  a  I  >ttery 
in  which  there  are  many  blanks,  itw  prizes,  bvit  no  forfeits.  As 
long-  a*>  a  man  will  predict  misery  and  misfortune  to  the  coun- 
try, he  ivill  never  want  an  audience  :  f  )liy  will  admire,  and  fac- 
tion will  re-echo  his  strains.  Let  tlie  event  disc^sver,  what 
reason  had  long  smce  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  falsehood  of 
his  raiculjtions,  he  envelopes  himself  in  new  gloom  and  fresh- 
created  mystery;  and  redeems  the  extravagance  of  his  past  er- 
rors by  fresh  draughts  upon  the  everiasting  resources  of  futu-^ 
rity  ;  or,  as  was  inimitably  said  by  onr  late  lamented  minister; 

"  Destroy  the  web  of  prophecy — m  vain : 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volunie*lo  record  a  few^  of  this 
finest  specimens  of  the  pro;)iietical  eloquence,  which,  for  thiss 
last  live  years,  has  distingnii.hed  the  opposition  leaders;  and  to 
contrast  thein  with  tho^^e  reasonable  hopes  which  the  ministers 
of  the  day  entertained  of  ultiniaie  success  in  the  glorious  causij 
in  which  the  country  wasembaiked.  A  collection  of  speeches 
upon  various  subject^,  and  at  varioiw  times,  expressive  of  those 
opinions  which  were  held  by  different  parties  respecting  the  linal 
issue  of  the  contest,  will  per!ia]-:s  discover,  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view,  the  vaiioijs  degrees  both  of  peuetratioa  nwd  pal|ioiis;u 
which  directed  and  anmmted  the  speakers,;  and  by  recalling  our 
attention  to  the  past,  will  effectually  shew  in  whose  wisdom  we 
jhould  most  serurely  repose  our  confidtuce  for  the  future.  It 
yiiA  Jiotb^  wil^iovit  enlertaiiiViieiU  that  we  ghall  read  an  e.stnict; 

3     /  ^oui 
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from  a  speech  of  Lord  Grenville,  delivered  on  the, 2 1st  of  .March 
1811. 

«'  They  were  told  that  night,  that  it  was  proper  still  to  continue 
their  efforts  ;  and  tliey  were  told  tin's,  as  if  up  'to  'that  moment  these 
efforts  had  been  successful.  'Look  back  (said  his  Lordship)  to 
Spain — look  to  the  sacrifices,  to  the  losses  which  have  been  there 
sustained,  in  wild  and  impracticable  projects,  and  see  the  situation 
in  which  Spain  is  at  this  moment.  Look  to  the  immediate  object;' 
of  this  motion,  Portugal :  M-hat  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  opera- 
tions tlicre?  What  is  now  the  state  of  Spain?  What  the  situation 
of  Portugal  ?  What  return  has  been  made  to  this  country,  what 
benefit  has  she  reaped  from  the  immense  exertions  that  have  been 
made,  the  enoriKous  sums  that  have  already  been  expended  in  aid 
of  that  cause  ?  All  that  we  have  been  told  iii  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  the  enemy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  Portugal — that  the  British  array  is  still 
there.  Yes,  tiie  British,  army  is  still  there;  but  does  it  possess 
more  of  the  country  than  the  ground  which  it  actually  occupies  I 
This  is  all  that  is  held  out  to  j'our  Lordships  respecting  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  As  to  the  future,  not  one  word 
has  been  uttered  to  encourage  our  hopes,  to  cheer  our  prospects, 
to  afford  the  slightest  consolation  for  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  have  already  been  fruitlessly  made  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
unattainable  ol)jects.  ^Ve  are  not  even  told,  that  all  this  enormous 
expence  will  tend  to  defend,  and  ultimately  secure  Portugal.  The 
only  reason  and  encouragement  Avith  which  we  are  favoured  in 
justification  of  it  is,  that  it  is  hoped  we  may  long  continue  to  main- 
tain that  narrow  spot  of  ground  which  our  army  now  occupies.' 
Thus,  in  hazarding  our  best  means,  we  do  not  essentially  contribute 
to  help  or  save  Portugal,  while  we  vainly  drain  our  own  resources,; 
and  risk  our  own  safety — those  resources,  which,  if  prudently 
inanagiBd,  ^and  providentially  laid  up  for  a  more  propitious  mo-« 
ment,  v/ould  not  only  secure,  but  might  also  be  effectually  em- 
ployed in  the  support  and  defence  of  other  countries,"     P.  182. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  presented  with  an 
extract  iroiii  a  speech  of  Mr.  Wliiibread,  wiio  must  be  allowed 
by  ail  parties  to  be  a  perfect  oracle  in  all  matters  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  ' 

"  For  his  own  part,  as  he  considered  the  contest  hopeless,  be 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  the  question  v/as  decided,  the  bet- 
ter: and  "under  that  impression,-  he  wished  sincerely  that- Lord 
Wellington  and  his  brave  army  were  safe  back.  If  that  Noble 
General,  however,  should  be  attacked  in  the  position  he  occupied,' 
he  had  no  doivbt,  he  would  obtain  a  most  glorious  victory,  but  he 
feared,  like  the  victory  obtained  at  Talaveraj  it  would  prove  barren 
and  unproductive.  Jt  would  give  the  French  another  specimen  of 
British  valour,  but  he  must  deprecate  such  a  waste  of  human  life 
Tor  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  what  had.  been  so  frequently  an4 
fully  demonstrated. 

•      '         <'  Though 
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**  Though  we  might  find  resources  to  continue  to  send  out  men 
to  Spain,  and  succeed  in  protracting  the  struggle,  yet  it  was  not 
any  assistance  of  ours  which  could,  in  his  opinion,  prevent  the  final 
subjugcition  of  the  Peninsula.  It  had  been  represented,  and  was 
admitted,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  liad  greatly  improved  in  dis- 
cinline  and  efficiency,  but  their  steadiness  was  yet  to  be  tried;  and 
even  supposing  them  equal  to  British  troops,  Vv-hat  chance  would 
that  give  of  any  progress  in  Spain?  Was  any  man  so  absurd  as  to 
imagine,  that  if  the  French  were  once  completely  masters  of  Spain, 
the  "force  now  in  Portugal  would  he  sufficient  to  maintain  possession 
of  that  country  against  the  whole  concentrated  power  of  France  ? 
He  trusted  they  should  not  soon  again  hear  of  a  .British  army  sd- 
vancing  into  Spain.  It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  supposed,  tliaJ; 
such  an  event  would  have  so  soon  occurred,  after  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, had  again  been  tried ;  Lord  Wellington  not  only  advanced 
into  Spain,  but  staid  there,  until  the  want  of  all  supplies  obliged 
him  to  withdraw :  it  was  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  British 
army  would  again  be  sent  into  Spain,  until  a  physical  security  of 
the  necessary  supplies  should  be  obtained. 

"  As  things  now  stood,  Spain  vv'as  completely  closed  against  us. 
So  far  from  looking  to  any  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain, 
the  whole  nation,  as  well  without  as  within  that  Flouse,  was  ex- 
pecting, momentarily,  the  intelligence  of  that  victory,  which  ha 
was  confident  would  be  glorious,  though  he  feared  it  would  ba 
barren;  and  which  would  be  the  result  of  any  attack  upon  the, 
British  army  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  W^cre  they  i-jct  apprized 
that  Islassena  had  arrived  at  Salainanca,  and  taken  the  command 
Qf  the  French  army  ?  Was  it  not  known  that  he  was  concentrating 
his  force  to  make  an  attack  upon  Lord  Wellington;  and  was  it'  not' 
likely,  that  Lord  Wellington  v/ould  consequently  be  committed 
with  the  allied  army  against  superior  numbers  ?  vMiatever  migh-t 
be  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  of  victory  attending  the  British  arms  ; 
but  he  v/as  no  less  sure,  that  such  triumph  v.-ould  be  fruitless,  and 
that  the  British  army  would  be  compelled  to  embark  in  the  course 
of  a  very  sliort  space  of  time  after  the  achievement.  What  must 
be  done  at  last,  he  thought  aught  to  be  done  in  time ;  the  sooner, 
therefore,  the  Eritibh  army  should  be  withdrav/n,  the  more  it 
would  be  for  our  benefit.  Cperations  in  Spain  v/ere  quite  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  not  upon  the  arena  of  Portugal  that  we  could 
fight' for  Europe,  and  if  we  should  be  mad  enough  to  attempt  it, 
the  final  reduction  of  Portugal  would  necessarily  follovr  the  feubj a- 
gation  of  Spain."     P.  4-94^. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  orations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  great  oppo-itioH  leaders  in  this  unhappy  cause  ; 
J>ut  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  them  arranged,  in  the  volume 
before  us^  rank  and  life,  as  if  they  were  dragged  up  from  the» 
shores  of  Lethe  to  renew  a  contesi,  in  which  they  must  fail, 
ijot  so  much  by  the  eloi^ueuce  of  tLc;y  adversaries,,  as  by  tlu  ir 
V  2  o\Vii. 
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own.  There  is  not  a  more  tough,  indigestible  diet^  vvhicli  re- 
quires greater  compass  of  deglutition  and  strength  of  stomach, 
tiian  a  man's  own  words ;  to  this  disagreeable  fare,  many  of  the 
gentlemen,  ubose  speeches  are  here  recorded,  njust  be  ■  educed ; 
if  the  English  nation  have  not  lost  their  faculty  of  remembrance. 
As  a  contrast,  however,  to  the  two  preceding  specimens  of 
prophetical  eloquence,  we  shall  give  the  reader  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  a  man,  whose  career  of  life  was  not  commensurate 
to  his  race  of  glory.  Let  us  hear  the  predictions  of  Perceval, 
even  as  early  as  the  April  of  181 1. 

*'  The  advantao-es  derived  to  ourselves  from  the  result  of  the 
campaign  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  This  country,  Sir, 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  opinions  with  respect  to  its 
own  power  and  prosperity.  Those  who  have  thought  that  Great 
Britain  never  stood  higher  in  those  points,  are  gratified  at  seeing 
their  opinion  confirmed ; — those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  enter- 
tained the  desponding  idea,  that  the  sun  of  British  glory  was  for 
ever  set,  must  now  congratulate  themselves,  and  the  country,  on 
the  proof  that  our  military  character  never  stood  so  high  as  at  the 
present  moment.  To  them  the  recent  occurrences  must  be  in- 
finitely more  gratifying  than  to  us  who  were  more  sanguine  on  the 
subject.  No  longer  ctm  a5iy  fears  remain,  that  should  tlie  French 
seek  our  shores  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  them.  We  have 
a  British  army,  composed  of  a  general  who  has  out-gcncralled 
theirs,  and  troops  by  whom  their  troops  have  been  subdued.  As 
to  the  effect  of  this  campaign  on  the  enemy,  what  his  feelings  must 
be,  after  all  his  boasts  and  threats  against  the  British  army,  may 
be  easily  conceived.  What  its  effects  may  be,  internall}',  ou 
France,  I  will  not  venture  to  predict.  How  far  their  discomfiture 
in  Portugal  may  put  an  end  to  the  delusion,  that  extent  of  dominion 
is  extent  of  strength — Iiow  far  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  French 
to  the  intolerable  and  disgraceful  tyranny  by  winch  they  are  at 
present  oppressed,  future  events  will  disclose.  With  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — to  Europe  it  will  be  an  useful  lesson,  pointing 
out  the  only  road  to  security. 

"  Sir,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  it  could  be  the  divine 
intention  of  Providence  long  to  permit  the  continuance  of  that 
system  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  under  which  Europe  had  so 
long  groaned.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
hope,  that  v/e  may  be  the  instruments  of  delivering  the  world  from 
its  thraldom.  It  is  not  impossible,  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, but  that  in  that  very  Peninsula  in  which  the  tyranny  of 
France  has  been  so  cruelly  manifested,  she  may  receive  her  death-- 
wound,  if  not  her  grave."     P.  344. 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  five  last  years  of  the  war,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  every  distinguished  personage  in  either  house  of 
l^c^rliamentj  respecting  its  conduct  and  termination^  cannot  do 
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better  than  possess  himself  of  the  voUime  before  us;  lie  will 
then  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  in  whom  patriotism  and 
wisdom  have  been  most  conspicuous ;  whether  ia  those  \\  ho 
directed,  or  in  those  who  thwarted  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  XVL  Letters  on  India ;  by  Maria  Graham:  zdth 
EtchiugSj  and  a  Map.  8vo.  384  pp.  14s.  Longman^ 
1814. 

This  volume  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  the  same  lady,  who 
tiot  long  since,  pualished  the  ''  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  In- 
dia," which  was  received  with  approbation  by  the  public.  The 
volume  beiore  us  displays  umch  pleasing  and  useful  information 
ispon  oriental  affairs,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  at  an  early 
period  of  life  are  called  to  our  eastern  dominions.  All  the  prin- 
cipal points  which  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  European  are 
briefly  touched  upon,  affording  a  concise  but  amusing  account 
of  the  history,  the  mythology,  the  castes,  Sec.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  absurd  custom  of  sitting  in  dherna  will  give  the 
leader  a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  the  whole  volume. 

"  A  method  of  obtaining  justice,  or  of  enforcing  a  petition, 
founded,  I  suspect,  on  the  fear  of  drawing  down  punishment  by  in- 
juring a  Brahmin,  by  whom  this  species  of  importunity  is  chiefly 
practised.  When  a  person  wishes  to  gain  a  point  that  he  has  no 
other  means  of  carrying,  and  therefore  resolves  to  sit  in  dherna,  he 
places  himself  at  the  door  of  the  person  of  whom  it  is  to  be  obtained 
with  a  dagger  or  poison  in  his  hand,  which  he  threatens  to  use  if 
the  master  of  the  house  goes  out,  or  attempts  to  molest  him  ;  and 
as  no  sin  is  comparable  to  that  of  causing  the  death  of  a  Brahmin, 
the  unfortunate  person  is  thereby  completely  arrested.  Ths 
Brahmin  continues  to  sit  fasting ;  and  it  is  customary  for  the  per- 
son arrested  to  fast  also ;  so  that  it  generally  happens  that  the  pro- 
secutor obtains  his  wish,  partly  by  the  dread  of  his  death,  and 
partly  by  his  importunity.  I  believe  this  custom  properly  belongs 
to  the  Brahmins ;  but  I  recollect  a  curious  instance  of  it  among  a 
lower  tribe  in  Bombay.  Shortly  after  I  went  there,  my  tailor 
brought  me  a  letter,  intreating  me  to  beg  the  magistrates  to  take 
away  a  man  who  sate  in  dherna  at  his  door.  On  inquiring  into  the 
case,  I  found  that  it  was  to  recover  a  wife.  It  seems  the  prosecutor 
having  a  wife  whom  he  was  unable  to  support,  during  a  time  of 
scarcity,  had  made  her  over  to  the  tailor,  who  having  a  good  busi- 
ness, was  not  only  able  to  maintain  her,  but  to  dress  her  so  well, 
that  in  time  of  plenty  she  never  thought  of  returning  to  her  former 
husband:  who  nevertheless,  as  she  v/as  able  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
work,  wished  to  have  her  back  again.     Not  being  able  to  obtain 
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Iier  by  intreaty,  he  had  recourse  to  the  method  by  dherna,  which 
I  believe  did  not  succeed,  tiie  tailor  rather  choosing  to  give  him  a 
suQi  of  money  than  to  part  v/ith  the  lady."     P.  104. 
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Art.  I.     The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning  Gogue,  the  last 
Tyrant  of  the  Church,  his  Invasion  of  RoSj  his  Discomfiture 
and  final   Fall,    examined  and  in    Part   illuslrated.     By 
Granville  Penn,  Esq.      l2nio.      175  pp.  with  a   preface   of 
54  pp.     Murray.     1814. 

JVIR.  Penn  is  the  author  of  several  learned  works,  which  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  present  tract  is  in- 
tended as  a  sequel  to  the  '^  Christian's  Survey  of  all  the  primary 
Events  and  Periods  of  the  World/'  which,  on  its  first  appear- 
auce,  was  examined  at  the  tribunal  of  public  criticism,  and  soon 
passed  to  a  second  edition. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  whose  book,  small  in  size  but  abundant  in 
awful  matter,  extending  from  his  own  days  to  the  end  of  time,  has 
caused  him  to  be  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
foretels,  with  an  eye  particularly  to  the  later  periods  of  his 
prophecy,  that  *'  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased."  xii.  4.  Accordingly  in  the  marvellous 
events,  which,  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  have  passed 
in  rapid  succession  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe,  general 
attention  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  sacred  volume.  The 
learned  have  asked  themselves,  and  the  unlearned  have  asked 
their  neighbours,  whether  revolution!,  new  and  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  are  not  foretold  in  the  mysterious  page 
of  prophecy.  And  although  we  have,  in  consequence,  heard 
at  one  time  of  ''  Antichrist  in  the  French  convention,"  and  at 
other  times  been  amused  with  other  plausible  theories,  which, 
have  been  swept  away  with  the  events  which  gave  tht  m  birth ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  boundaries  of  just  interpretation  have 
been  extended;  and  we  may  apply,  though  not  perhaps  without 
some  limitation,  the  observation  of  the  sagacious  iNewton,  that 
few  have  in  these  later  days  applied  themselves  in  good  earnest 
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to   these  stuelies,    that  have  not  made  some  discovery  wortia 
knowing. 

Mr.  Penn  is  a  learned  and  patient  investigator  of  whatever 
Stibject  he  undertakes.  We  entered  upon  his  exposition  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  Gogue,  not  without  fear,  or,  as  he  perbap* 
Xvould  call  it,  pfejudice,  because  in  his  preface  he  removes  some 
things,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  fixed 
points  and  landmarks  in  the  field  of  as  yet  unaccomplished  pro- 
phecies. We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  book,  when  our 
wonder,  not  to  ^ay  a«tonishn>ent,  was  roused  ;  and  we  were 
jTJore  than  half  inclined  to  accede  to  \\h  hiterpretation  of  ths 
prophecy.  We  had  scarcely  ^one  through  the  volume,  when 
our  doubts,  or  at  least  soixie  of  them,  returned  upon  us.  Whe- 
ther a  second  and  j^^third  perusal  have  entirely  removed  them, 
^ve  forbear  to  say,  till  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  an  ab- 
stract of  the  work,  that  they  may  be  able  to  join  with  us  in 
deciding  the  question,  or,  which  we  rather  wish  to  judge  for 
tiieniselves. 

The  prophecy  concerning  Gng,  or,  as  Mr.  Penn  writes  it, 
Go»^ue,  and  pronounces  it  like  Rogue  and  Prague,  it  being- 
■vvritlen  Nvith  the  long  vowel  in  Greek,  FfiF,  (p.  51.)  is  con- 
tained in  the  38th  and  SQlh  chapters  of  Ezekiel ;  of  which  the 
first  foretels  the  invasion,  and  the  second  the  sudden  repulse  of 
the  tyrant,  (p.  97.) 

"  There  is  no  name  in  the  Scriptures,"  it  is  observed,  p.  .5 1 , 
"  which  has  more  puzzled  the  Biblical  critics  than  tiiis  of- 
Gogue."  Mr.  Penn  finds  it,  under  the  double  form  of  Go^^o, 
of  the  third,  and  Gogns,  of  the  second  declension,  (p.  55,)  to 
have,  '*■  always  subsisted  in  the  national  history  of  the  Franks  of 
Trench,  as  the  first  Major  Domus  Regiff-,  Dux  Francorum,  or 
Regent  of  that  people  (p.  69,)  in  the  sixth  century,  under 
Sii^ebert,  klnu;  of  Austrasia,  comprehending  the  North-eastern 
part  of  France  (p.  56).  He  appears  not  to  liave  been  a  native 
of  the  kingdom,  (p.  64,)  had  for  a  time  great  authority  and  fame, 
"but  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  death."  Some  curious  and  not 
inelegant  verses,  addressed  to  Gogue  while  he  held  the  Prankish 
reins  of  government,  are  produced  by  Mr.  Penn  from  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  wliich  strongly  mark  his 
high  authority,  and,  in  the  various  names  of  places  mentioned 
in  thtm,  connect  very  remarkably  the  proper  name  of  Gogue 
with  the  territory  of  France  (p.  51). 

Prom  this  view  of  the  subject  our  readers  will  anticipate  us 
in  supposing,  that  Gogue,  in  .  Mr.  Penu's  conception  of  the 
character,  is  no  other  than  the  now  fallen  tyrant  ISuonaparte, 
How  this  is  made  out,  we  proceed  to  shew. 

The  exposition  principally  depends  upon  one  preliminary  of 
postulate,  and  one  important  correction  of  our  authorized  veic- 
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sion.  Tlie  preliminary^  necessary  to  be  conceded,  is  this :  that 
"  Israel/'  deiiotes  here,  not  t!ie  land  of  Judea,  but,  as  it  con- 
l^essedly  does  sometimes*,  the  "Israel  of  God,"  and  the 
'^  mountains  of  Israel/'  the  whole  extent  and  pale  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Jt  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Penn,  declared  in  his  Survey,  (p.  186,) 
and  occasionally  repeated  ill  the  present  treatise,  "that  as  the 
Jews,  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  were  blinded  by  their  ex- 
pectation of  a  temporal  Messiah ;  so  those  Christians  are 
blinded,  who  at  the  eve  (as  he  takes  it)  of  his  second  coming, 
expect  a  tempoi'al  restoration  of  the  Jews."  it  is  not  necessary 
at  present  to  discuss  this  question,  upon  which  our  author  in- 
tends "  fully  to  assign  his  reasons,  on  another  occasion.'* 
(Pref.  p.  xlix.)  Whether  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  class 
of  prophecies  is  or  is  not  chimerical,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
have  recourse  to  a  Jigurative  or  spiritual  sense  in  a  particular 
passage,  if  it  appears  that  the  context  plainly  demands  it. 
Whether  such  necessity  exists  in  the  present  case  will  be  better 
seen  as  we  proceed. 

The  striking  alteration  of  the  current  version,  on  which  the 
whole  hypothesis  hinges,  respects  the  opening  of  the  propliecv, 
jixxviii.  (2.  which  Mr.  Penn,  without  disturbing  the  original 
text,  renders  thus  :  "  Son  of  man !  set  tliy  face  upoii  Gogue, 
of  the  land  of  Magogue,  the  Cloud  of  lios,  Mosc,  and  Tobi ;  ^ 
and  prophesy  against  him."  | 

The  Hebrew  word  tyi^l,  rn^sk  or  ro.s,  as  an  appellative  noun, 
it  is  observed,  (p.  15,)  signifies /?,tY/t/,  chief,  or  ■prince;  but  the 
Seventy  regarded  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  as  such  retained  it 
in  their  translation.  Jeronie  also  preserved  it  in  his  Latin  ver- 
ision  ;  and  Bocliart,  Michaelis,  Archbishop  Newconie,  and 
others  have  approved  of  this  translation. 

"  And  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  while  the  Greeks  were  in 
the  constant  practice  of  adding  their  own  terminations  to  all  bar- 
barous or  foreign  names,  they  should  yet  have  preserved  this  name 
in  the  same  indeclinable  and  Asiatic  form,  in  which  we  behold  it 
in  the  earliest  translation  of  the  prophecy." 

"llnis  then  we  discern  the  modern  names  of  Jhissia  and  of 
Moscow  or  Moskica,  in  the  aticient  names  of  Ros  and  Mosc. 
And  the  third  name,  Tohl  or  Tubal,  is  similarly  traced  to 
"^i'oBOLSKt,  the  metropolis  of  Siberia,  to  which  the  river  Tobol 
gives  name  ;  "  and  thus  the  three  denominations,  united  in  the 
prophecy,  point  out,  with  equal  capacity  fud  conciseness,  those 


*  Hos.  i.  10,  seems  an  instance  in  point. 

2  ^  widely 
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widely  extended  regions,  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  denomi- 
nate collectively  "  The  Russian  empire."  P.  23. 

It  is  scarcely  uecessary  to  observe,  that  the  vowels  being 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  several  other  oriental  languages, 
the  original  words  admit  the  forms  here  given  them  as  easily  as 
those  assigned  them  by  our  translators.  Tubal  and  Meshech 
were  two  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.  1  Chron.  i.  5.) 
They  are  commonly  mentioned  together  in  Scripture  ;  as  in  the 
prophecy  against  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxxii.  26.)  and  in  the  very  curi- 
ous and  minute  account  of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  13.)  where  they  are  said  to  have  traded  "  in  the  persons 
of  men"  or  slaves,  and  in  "  brass,"  with  which  Siberia  is  known 
to  abound,  p.  2'i. 

Ill  the  I20th  P.salm,  to  which  Mr.  Penn  might  have  adverted, 
Jilesheck  occurs  without  its  usual  attendant,  Tubal '^  and  here  the 
learned  Bythner  and  others  understand  it  of  the  Moschi  or  Miia- 
covites,  but  spoken  figuratively  of  the  Jews  resembling  them  : 
*'  Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech"  among  the  Jews  cruel 
and  inhuman,  as  the  Moschi  in  those  ages  were  or  were  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  when  he  adds,  "  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Keda?'"  that  is  Arabia,  this  may  be  taken  literally  ;  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that,  during  his  wanderings  to  escape  the  malice  of 
Saul,  he  went  down  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
3.)  which  was  on  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  word  «'tt>J,  in  our  translation  rendered  chief,  is  ambigu- 
ous, coming  from  an  extensive  root,  «tyj,  which  signifies  to  lift  up, 
to  ascefid,  ^'c.  it  sometimes  means  a  prince,  one  raised  above 
others,  and  sometimes  a  cloud,  which  is  raised  aloft  from  the 
earth.  "  Thus  when  it  is  said,  three  several  tmies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  He  makelh  the  clouds  to  ascend  from  the  extremitv  of 
the  earth," (Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  Jer.  x.  13.  li.  l6.)  the  word  employed 
to  signify  clouds,  is  a»«iyj,  or  CK'tyj,  Nesiitn,  the  singular  of 
which,  «'«yj.  Nasi,  is  the  very  word  used  here,  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy,  to  designate  the  invader,  whose  invasion  is  immedi- 
ately afterwards  (verse  9,  16.)  twice  illustrated  by  the  ascent  of 
z  cloud."  P.  28. 

In  these  passages  our  translation  has  vapours  ;  but  in  Prov. 
xxv.  14.  the  satne  word  is  rendered  clouds.  And  it  is  observed, 
that  it  is  equally  sublime  and  natural,  and  conformable  to  the 
conceptions  and  figures  in  use  among  mankind,  that  an  invader 
shpuld  be  described  as  the  cloud  of  the  countries,  which  his  as- 
cent menaced.  Of  this  many  examples  are  produced  ;  as  when 
Ajax  in  Homer  calls  Hector"  the  cloud  of  war" 

IToXi/xoio  NE002,  'Jtspl  'na.yloL  xak6-n%i  'EKTOP. 
and  Virgil  makes  .^neas  *'  sustain  the  cloud  of  war"  : 
Sic  obrutus  undique  telis 

iEneas 
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^neas  nitbem  belli,  dum  detonet,  omnem 

Sustinet.     iEn.  x.  808. 

To  these  and  other  mstances  might  have  been  added  a  striking 
passage  from  Justin;  and  the  magnanimous  sovereign  of  the 
north  might  lately  have  said,  as  Pliilip  the  son  of  Demetrius  there 
does  of  the  growing  and  formidable  power  of  the  Romans : 
"  Videre  se  ait  consurgejitem  in  Italia  7iubem  illam  trucis  et 
cruenti  belli,  videre  tonantem  ac  fulminantem  ab  Occasu  pro-^ 
cellam  :  quam  in  quascunque  terrarum  partes  victoritz  tempestas 
detulerit,  magno  cruoris  imbre  omnia  fiedaiuram."  Lib.  xxix. 
c.  iii. 

Thus  much  of  the  invader.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  re- 
gions or  nations,  from  which  the  invading  host  was  to  proceed. 
They  were  to  consist  of  Magogue  in  chief,  with  Gomer  and 
Togarnah  associated,  p.  35.  Gomer  and  Magogue  were  two  of 
the  sons  of  Japhet  ;  and  Togarnah  was  a  son  of  Gomer.  Gen. 
X.  2,  3.  1  Chron.  i.  5,  6.  Gomer  is  shewn  from  Josephus  and 
other  authorities  to  denote  the  Galatae  or  Gauls  ;  and  Magogue, 
interpreted  Scythse,  in  itself  of  very  vague  and  indeterminate  im- 
port, when  taken  in  connection  with  Gomer  may  properly  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  what  Diodorus  calls  "  Scythia  above  Gaul,  ex- 
tending towards  the  Baltic,"  p.  44  ;  the  two  terms  compreiiending 
ancient  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  the  countries  bordering  thereupon, 
which  constitute  w  hat  was  lately  called  the  empire  of  France, 
p.  46.  Togarnah  is  Trocnji,  a  nation  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  as  they 
traded  at  Tyre  "  with  horses  and  horsemen,"  Ezek.  xxvii.  14-  so 
it  is  remarked  by  Strabo,  that  they  constituted  the  best  cavalry  of 
the  Roman  armies.  P.  104. 

In  the  6th  verse,  the  particle  of  comparison,  3,  is  omitted,  as 
in  many  other  instances.  The  prophet  does  not  enumerate  the 
Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Libyans  among  the  nations  composing 
these  armies,  but  illustrates  the  warlike  appearance  of  these  /m- 
ture  armies  and  European  nations  (which  are  the  proper  objects 
of  the  prophecy)  by  that  of  nations  of  great  power  and  celebrity 
in  his  own  times,  Asiatic  and  African  :  "  As  the  Persians,  &c. 
p.  97,  and  "  with  them,"  not  in  the  Septuagint,  is  omitted. 

Gogue  and  his  host  are  represented  as  coming  from  the  north  ; 
and  Caesar  says,  "  Gaul  is  situated  under  the  north ;"  which  was 
the  geographical  relation  it  bore  to  his  native  country,  1 17.  We 
may  add,  that  if  the  expression,  "  from  the  side  or  sides  of 
the  north"  (verse  6,  15.  xxxix.  2.)  is  strictly  taken,  it  will  point 
to  some  northern  region,  not  lying  due  north  of  the  land  of  the 
prophet,  but  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  that  point ;  and 
accordingly  the  bearing  of  Gaul  was  north-west,  if  compared 
with  Palestine,  the  country  of  the  Jews,  or  with  Cbaldea,  where 
Ezekiel  wrote  his  prophecy. 

Verse 
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Verse  8.  **"  After  many  days  (in  a  distant  age)  thou  shalt 
ivnster  them,"  the  congregaied  nations  ;  as  the  same  word  is 
rendered  by  our  trauslators,  Isaiah  xiii.  4.  ''  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle." 

"  I  will  go  up — against  them  that  dwell  in  the  middle  of  the 
land.'^  ver.  11,  12.  "  1  he  objects  of  the  invader's  cupidity 
■would  therefore  dwell  in  the  Juart  and  centre  of  the  dominions  of 
KOS."  *'  The  province  of  Moskwa,"  says  Busching,  "  may  be 
called  the  garden  of  Russia,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  lies." 
*'  Moscow  is  i\\e  centre  of  the  iv'and  commerce  of  Russia,  and 
connects  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Siberia."  Coxe's 
IVavels. 

"  It  is  unimportant  to  inquire  what  particular  people  are  de- 
noted by  Sheba  and  Dtdan  and  Tarshish  (verse  13.)  since  it  is 
plain  they  are  only  introduced  as  disiant  or  surrounding  nations, 
observing  the  scene  of  spoil  and  devastation,  and  aninuidverting 
upon  it  with  indignation  and  disgust."  P.  11 6.  *' The  whole 
%vorld,"  said  the  emperor  Alexander  in  his  proclamation^  "  has 
fixed  its  attention  on  our  suffering  country."  P.   113. 

Two  ingenious  observations  of  IMr.  Penn  deserve  considera- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  tlie  geography  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be 
understood  wiih  reference  to  the  age  of  its  fidjihnetit,  and  that 
by  this  principle  we  are  to  be  guided,  if  there  was  any  difficult}', 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  be,  in  determining  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  modern  names  of  Russ,  Moskica,  and  'lohol, 
and  the  prophetic  names  of  Ros,  Muse  and  Tobl.  69 — 7  1.  The 
second  is,  that  the  passage  (ver.  17.)  which  he  takes  affirmatively, 
**  Thou  art  he  of  whom  I  spake  in  former  days,  by  my  servants 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  who  prophesied  of  these  dnys  and  years, 
that  1  would  bring  thee  against  them,"  are  in  like  manner  to  bs 
understood  as  addressed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  tyrant  himself^, 
in  his  own  future  age.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  look  out 
for  predictions  concerning"  hiui  iu  the  prophets  who  wrot^  before 
Ezekiel.  It  is  sufficient  if  such  predictions  are  found  in  some  of 
the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  such  are  open  to  our  view  in  the 
oracles  of  Ezekiel,  and  (as  Mr.  Penn  thiuks)  in  Daniel,  and  ia 
the  Apocalypse.   P.  124,  125.  ' 

The  following  is  one  of  many  striking  illustrations  contained 
in  this  small  volume.  "Be  thou  unto  them  for  a  safeguard,"  verse 
7.  There  is  something  very  wonderful  in  this  taunt,  uttered  by 
Almighty  God,  in  his  indignation  against  the  evil-scourge,  whose 
malice  he  should  for  a  time  employ  as  an  instrument  to  punish 
and  chastise  his  church.  It  was  thus  impressively  paraphrased  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Newcome  :  "  Do  tliou,  confiding  m  thy  own 
courage  and  discipline,  watch  and  guard  them  !"  And  it  mani- 
festly pourtraycd  a  future  character,  whoss  consummate  arrogance 

and 
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and  impious  presumption  should  cause  him  to  regard  his  ozai 
itaine  as  possessing  a  virtue,  sufficient  to  inspire  his  armies  with 
confident  anticipations  of  victories,  and  those  of  his  enemies  with 
consternation  and  despair. 

In  IS09,  when  tlve  tyrant  of  Christendom  had  reached  t!ie 
iiighest  pinnacle  of  his  fugitive  glory,  by  dictating  peace  from 
within  the  palace  of  the  last  Roman  emperor,  the  expressions  of 
his  arros;ance  were  also  exalted  to  their  loftiest  tone.  Surround- 
cd  by  ail  the  new  sovereigns  created  under  his  usuipatiou,  he 
thus  addressed  his  public  dignitaries  from  his  throne: 

"  Since  your  last  session,  I  have  reduced  Arragon  and  Castile 
to  submission.     I  was  marching  upon  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,   when  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  treacling  back  my  steps,  and  of  planting 
mij  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.     Three  months  have  seen  the 
rise  and  termination  of  this  fourth  Punic  war. — Frenchmen  !    Evcrif 
one  that  shall  oppose  you  shaj-l  be  conquered,  and  reduced  to  sub' 
mission.     Your  grandeur  shall  be  increased  hy  the  .hatred  of  your 
.enemies.     You  have  before  you  long  years  of  glory  and  prosperity; 
you  have  the  force '.and  energy  of  the  Hercules  oi  the  ancients. — 
History  pointed  out  to  me  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue  towards 
Home. — I  could  not   conciliate  these   grand  interests,  but  by  an- 
nulling the  donative  of  the  French  emperors  my  predecessors  and  by 
uniting  the  Roman  states  to  France.     By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  al-i 
the  kings  and  sovereigns  my  allies  have  acquired,   and  shall  ac- 
quire, a  fresh  increuse  of  territory. — I  will  protect //^e  Porte,  if  the 
Porte  v/ithdraus  herself  from  the  fatal  influence  of  EngUmd.     J 
shall  know  how  to  punish  her,  if  she  suffers  herself  to  be  governed 
by  cunning  and  perfidiGUS  counsels.     My  ally  and  friend,  the  e.m- 
PEROP.  OF  Russia^  has  united  to  his  vast  empire,  Finland,  Molda-  . 
via,  V/dlachia,  &c.     I  am  not  jealous  of  any  thing  that  tan  pro- 
duce good  to  that  empire.   My  setitnnentsfor  its  iUitstrious  sovereign 
Hire  in  unison   xvith  my  policy.     When  I  shall   shew  myself  on  the 
Pyrenees,   the    frigktened  Leopard   [England)   will  fly     to    the 
ocean  to  escape  shame,   defeat,  and  death.     The  triumph  of  mu 
arms  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  genius  of  good  over  that  of  evil.''' 

When,  in  June  18 IC,  his  embattled  nations  stood  ready  (a 
violate  .the  frontiei-  of  Russia -at  his  command,  and  whiie  the  arna 
of  heaven  \vi:s  actually  uplifted  to  cast  down  his  ci-cst  o-f  pride, 
he  thus  addressed  his  armies  ; 

*'  Soldiers  ! — Russia  is  led  on  by  a  fatality;  her  destiny  must  ba 
fultilled! — We  pass' the  Niemen,  and  xmll  carry  zi-ar  into  the 
•HEART  of  her  territory.  The  second  Polish  war  will  be  as  glori- 
-ous  to  the  arms  of  France  as  was  the  first ;  but  the  peace  which  \vd. 
jsiiALL  conclude,  will  carry  its  own  guarantee  ;  it  will  annihilate 
<that  proud  and  overbearing  influence,  which,  for  fifty  ^^eails,  Rus- 
MA  has  exercised  over  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

Thus 
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of  six  was  su^^osed  oV'i„dud':;"M  ''p  "''"h,*'  "°"™ 
/  m/l  lad  thee  fort/''' 1 1%  T^^'  '"T  """^  "■»"»''"«^  it. 

a  precipitate  flsVht.     Let  m  thri        %''"''"''^  ^'  ^^'"^  ^"^ 
eWer/  already  do  «f  i-  V  u  ,  ^^''^"  ^'^  P"'"^"^  ^'^^^  i'^PJous 

Bi^sefi^  tW  i^i:^-^;^f-;-d  ^luctant^  separating 

from   the  very  ahars  of  G;d  "     P     s?      P  '  ^'"'1'  ^^'^  '^™ 
Oct.4and  19,1812.  ^      ^'     ^""'^e  Koutousoff, 

*'  The  retreat  of  the  Frenrh  .'«  o  flj-^i,*    vi 
Jng  every  thing  that  deZndrc..^^  ''''^ '''^'''^^'' ^^^''^<^^' 

wounded:"  Count  PiatoffTov!  isis!^''   '"'"   '"  '^^'^^  ^^^^^   ^"^ 

*'  Russia  now  exhibits  an  PvnUd  ^1 
the  one  side  we  see  a  vahSt  arm t  f?'''  '"  '^^  ''^'''^'  ^°^^^-    On 
-On  the  other  side  apnea   2  "J'  ^T  ''Sm.ents  are  unbroken. 

and  terror.  They  are  followed  bX  ^t^If^^/'f '""^?;^^:  ^j^^ 
-git"  -^  ^-^  tretkr^n,"     Sti  Petel^ur^h'^lrr^^' tec!  h! 

tb 'i>:;:!ir  .j^j:^::^  ::^rt:!i^^^^  r^  ^^^^^"^^"- 

rope)  associated  with  him  P  30  '.slv  "'  ''^  ^1'^'^^  "^  ^^^  Eu- 
buryin?  them  ;  and  -  aft;;  J.?'  ^^T  '"^^""  ^I'^^J  ti.ev  be 
search."  P.  12-4.  He  e  the  nr  T/^  ^'i'  ^'^^>-^'"  ^^^e 
and  unexampled  det  rt^doVXh^w     ^'^'"^*'^^^  '^'^  ^^'"ble 

«a^/o/25led  on  by  Gooup  n  •  V  ,  "I''  ''''^'^^^^  the  «;wy  of 
4U    I      1       ,        -^  '-'"g"e_,  in  their  flieht  fmm  Pr.c     u     \  \    "    ' 

the  land  to  be  so  extensively  loaded  with   2r,^  ^   "1^^  """'^^ 

7/zo;v^/,s  (from  the  time  of  tlLirXuo   /'^  V     ii   '^   ''*"'  ''^'^''^• 

burying  all  their  scattered  bones  ""S?        "^'^  "^'  ^"^^^  ^«^ 

,  anu^oriTALY,  f^^s/s  hq  rnoie;  there 
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bleach  unhuried  the  bones  of  the  brave  men,  who  saved  France 
at  Fleurus,  Frenchmen  who  conquered  in  Italy,  who  survived 
the  burning  clime  of  Egypt,  and  who  fixed  victory  to  your 
standards  ai  Marengo,  and  Auaterlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland  !" 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  1:3th 
March,  1813.  P.  144. 

"  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  nations."  verse  21.  There 
never  was  a  period,  iu  which  the  overruling  arm  of  God  was 
more  promptly  recognised  by  the  nations  of  Christendom,  than 
the  present  po  !od.— To  tliat  ahnighty  agency  the  "  reuowned" 
leaders  and  warriors  of  the  armies  of  Ros  have  ascribed,  with  one 
common  voice  of  praise,  all  their  triumphs;  and  their  voice  is 
answered  by  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  surrounding  nations. 
P.  151. 

**  This  wondrous  reverse,  which  lias  struck  the  tyrant  of  Europe 
on  the  fields  of  Russia,  seems  more  like  the  sudden  overthrow  of 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  tlian  any  human  means  of 
discomfiture.  Surely  then,  the  most  stubborn  infidel  cannot  be- 
hold those  mighty  acts  of  the  Most  High,  and  not  believe  and 
tremble  !"     Morning  Post,  Dec.  17.  1812. 

"  Buonaparte  u-  wholly  defeated  in  Russia  !  He  is  conquered, 
»nd  a  fugitive  !  And  what  can  we  say  more  ?  We  have  seen  his 
army  pass  from  victory  to  victory  ;  we  have  seen  it  overthrow 
kingdoms  and  subjugate  realms. — And  now,  Where  is  it  ?  Where 
shall  we  look  for  it  ?  'A  wide  and  capable  destruction  has  swal- 
lowed it  up,'  In  this  awful  event  we  rather  admire  in  humility 
THE  DISPENSATION  OF  PRoviDENc  ,  than  exult  Avith  pride  over 
the  fall  of  an  haughty  foe  ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  an  occurence 
bettueen  man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation  ;  but  as  A  divixe 
JUDGMENT  upon  the  earth."     Times,  Dec.  17,  1812. 

Such  were  the  immediate  and  simultaneous  reflections  of  our 
daily  journals  upon  the  judgment  then  executed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Penn  has  with 
great  ingenuity  and  learning  made  out  a  very  striking  case ;  and 
we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  allow,  that  the  interpretation,  which, 
in  so  many  leading  circuni'^tances,  has  been  shewn  to  correspond 
with  the  series  of  events  which  we  have  witnessed,  leads  us  to  the 
true  application  and  accomplishment  of  this  awful  prophecy.  It 
beho  es  us  however  here  to  observe,  that,  in  inquiries  of  this 
sort,  p-jiitive  arguments  are  not  so  conclusive  in  favour  of  an  hy- 
potiiesis,  as  utguiive  arguments,  if  such  occur,  are  destructive  of 
it.  Similitude  is  not  identity  :  and  in  adapting  the  figures  and 
phiaseology  of  ancient  times  to  modern  occurrences,  we  may  see 
or  fa;  cy  we  see  greater  resemblance  than  in  reality  exists.  But 
contradiction,  or  non  performance,  is  a  palpable  thing,  in  which 
we  canuot  so  easily  mistake.     '^  When  a  prophet  speaketh,  if  the 

thinj 
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thing  follow  not,  he  hath  spoken  presumptuously  *."  If  a  pro- 
phecy is  applied  to  an  event,  with  which  it  doth  not  agree,  tlie 
application  doubtless  is  erroneous.  Is  there  any  failure  of 
ugreeuient,  and  n  on -fulfilment,  in  the  interpretation  now  before 
lis  ? 

The  present  tract  was  sketched  soon  after  the  armies  of 
^France  commenced  their  entrance  into  the  territories  of  i\ussia 
(p.  b.)  and  it  probably  was  finished  and  perhaps  published  be- 
fore the  termination  of  hostilities,  during  the  disastrous  flight; 
(p.  xxxvi.  164),  and  daily  discomfiture  of  the  once  triumphant 
^ost.  The  author  therefore,  expecting  no  doubt  that  the  tyrant 
himself  should  fall  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  army  in  one  of  these 
dire  engagements,  printed  the  4th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  m 
capitals,  leaving  half  a  page  of  blank  space  after  it,  that  the 
reader,  when  the  time  came,  might  supply  the  place  and  the  date 
of  the  memorable  event :  "  Thoxi  shaft  fall  upon  the  face  of 
the  f  eld,  for  I  the  Ijord  have  spoken  it ,'" 

As  this  did  not  happen,  but  the  tyrant  sfill  lives,  either  he 
must  yet  fall  in  battle,  and  be  buried  (verse  11)  in  the  valley  of 
the  multitude  of  Gogue,  in  some  of  those  fields  of  slaughter, 
uhere  myriads  of  his  host  were  buried  :  or  else,  2.  it  most  be 
shewn,  if  it  can  be  shew;?,  liow  this  jiai  t  of  the  prophecy  has,  in 
the  past  events,  already  been  accomplished  ;  or  else,  Sdly — whicl^ 
heaven  in  mercy  forbid  !  war  and  devastation  alike  tremendous, 
of  which  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  countries  are  to  be  the 
theatre,  must  again  visit  an  astonished  world,  but  with  a  termi- 
nation at  length  equally  sudden  and  glorious,  when  the  real 
Gogue  of  that  future  day  shall  fall  ^ud  be  buried  vuth  his 
slaughtered  multitude. 

The  sequel  of  this  prophecy  (verse  23,  &c.)  appears  to  Mr, 
Penn  to  embrace  and  to  unite  the  circumstances  both  of  the  fi- 
gurative and  the  literal  Israel,  in  the  future  universal  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  (p.  76,  153.)  Those  who  expect  the  literal  ac- 
complishment of  the  numerous  prophecies,  which  foretell  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  all  countries  to  their  own  land,  will  re- 
gard such  predictions,  in  this  prophecy  of  Gogue,  as  insuperable 
objections  to  Mr.  Penn's  exposition;  and  will  believe,  that, 
whether  against  Ros,  or  against  whatever  countries,  the  predicted 
invader  may  carry  the  unprovoked  arms  of  his  aggression,  his 
final  overthrow  will  be  in  Judeu,  where  he  shall  l)ave  "  a  place 
of  name,  a  burial-place  in  Israel,  in  the  valley  through  which 
they  pass  towards  the  seaf."  Verse  U,  15,  l6. 

*  Deut.  xviii,  22. 
f  Mr.  Penn  (p.   148)  following  Michaelis,  renders  1>i?  valley^ 
not  citu^  in  verse  16,  as  the  place  of  interment  had  twice  before 
(11,15)  been  called  a  valley ^ 
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Oa  tills  question  of  the  re&torntion  of  the  Jews^  which  Mr. 
Peini  means  to  investigate  more  fuli)\,  we  forbear  to  enter ;  but 
T,vitli  regard  to  what  is  closely  connected  willi  it,  the  conversion 
of  the  Jev\s,  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  when  St.  Paul,  in 
three  successive  chapters,  Koni.  ix,  x,  xi,  treats  at  large  of  the 
dispensations  of  God  towards  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  seems 
very  harsli  and  incongruous  not  to  understand  the  same  identical 
term,  hraei,  in  one  and  tlie  same  sense  all  along,  but  lirst  ia 
the  literal  sense,  to  denote  die  itu!)e/ieving  Jews,  and  then,  per- 
Jiiips  in  the  same  sentence,  to  mean  the  true  lamel  of  God,  ail 
who  sincerely  believe  in  Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The 
blindiiess,  which  i»  part  had  happened  to  Israel,  (xi.  23,  26,)  \a 
spoken,  doubtless,  of  the  iifihe/ievi/ig  bodij  of  tlie  Jews;  and  is 
not  then  the  saving  of  Israel,  wliich  immediately  follows,  to  be 
imderstood  of  the  same  LOibclitviiig  bodij,  up(JU  their  conversion? 
^'  The  casting  away  of  them,"  (verse  15.)  is  the  casting  away  of 
the  unbelievers ;  and  therefore  "  the  receiving  of  thenj,"  is  the 
jeceiving  of  the  unbelievers,  by  their  believing  in  Christ,  and 
being  admitted  into  hjs  church  ;  and  if  "  life  from  the  dead," 
in  the  same  verse,  is  to  be  taken  Uteralli/,  one  of  two  things  in- 
jsvltably  follows  :  either,  1.  that  the  unbelieving  Jews,  notwith- 
standing their  continuance  in  unbelief,  shall  be  raised  to  erer- 
lastiiig  life  and  happiness ;  or,  2.  that  they  shall  be  raised  again 
to  a  life  of  probation ;  which  are,  either  of  tliem,  liypotheses 
too  wild  for  any  sober  man  to  adopt.  We  therefore  assuredly 
hope,  that  the  veil  will  yet,  in  God's  good  time,  be  taken  off 
from  the  hcurt  of  die  iftibelieving  Jews ;  and  that  they  will  be 
grafted  in  again,  into  their  own  olive,  the  church  and  covenant 
of  (^od  in  Christ ;  "  and  so  all  Israel  ^hall  be  saved." 

'h\r.  Penn  has  embarrassed  his  interpretation  by  combining 
witii  it  several  things,  which  are  not  proved  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  it.  He  considers  Gogiie  as  the  la&t  tyrant  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  this  prophecy  as  the  last,  in  the  entire 
series  of  prophecies,  which  respects  earthly  affairs  and  the  secular 
interests  of  the  Church  ;  to  be  succeeded  only  by  the  cousuni- 
njati<m  of  all  things,  and  by  "  the  opening  of  the  eternal  temple 
oj  God"  ({)p.  10,  l6l.)  But  many  events  which  prophecy  has 
foretold,  respecting  the  Church  nnlitant,  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  if  we  are  justly  authorized 
to  expect  it,  is  one  of  those  events.  The  death  of  the  w  itnesses, 
assuredly  not  past,  whatever  some  popular  writers  on  the  subject 
may  dream,  is  another;  and  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  luoiher'cf 
abominations,  to  rise  no  more,  is  another. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Penn,  in  surveying  the  religious  history  of 
^bese   day?,    dates    '*  the  fniui   aiisjl  absolute  exiiuctioa    of  the 
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Papal  sovereignty  in  1810*."  But  whatever  wound  as  an 
idolatrous  and  persecuting  power,  (which  are  her  two  character- 
istic marks,  from  iirst  to  last,  in  the  Apocalypse,)  she  might 
then  receive,  the  deadly  wound  has  been  healed ;  and  the  in- 
sidious and  unblushing  Foniiif,  on  regaining  his  throne,  among 
the  Iirst  acts  of  his  supremacy  re-established  that  infernal  engine 
of  his  tyranny,  the  Inquidtion,  and  restored  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  execrable  of  all  the  various  orders  that  are  re- 
tainers to  him,  the  Jesuits! 

Again,  Mr.  Penn  says,  if  we  compare  Rev.  xvii.  11 — 14, 
with  xix.  11 — 21,  and  both  of  them  with  xx.  7 — 9^  and  the 
two  last  of  these  passages  with  Ezek.  xxxix.  1,  17 — 20,  we 
shall  perceive,  that  the  same  new  and  ultimate  power  is  de- 
signed in  those  two  prophecies  by  the  proper  appellation  of 
Gogue  (p.  9,  149,  150,).  But  this,  which  Mr.  Penn  has  not 
attempted  to  prove,  is  far  from  being  as  evident  as  he  seems  to 
suppose.  It  is  true  that  Gogue  and  JNIagogue  are  mentioned, 
both  by  St.  John  and  by  Ezekiel,  and  if  we  concede,  as  we 
may,  that  they  designate  the  same  nations  or  countries,  (what- 
ever countries  they  may  be,)  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they 
relate  to  the  same  times,  or  denote  one  and  the  same  ultimate 
power. 

Lastly,  he  considers  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  as  synchronizing 
with  that  of  the  little  hoin  in  Daniel  vii. ;  which  little  horn  he 
takes  to  be  Antichrist;  so  that  "here  both  are  identified  with 
each  other;  and  Gogue  and  Antichrist  are  found  to  be  but 
one  and  ihe  same  indivi(1naL"    (P.  10,  162,  with  Pref.  p.  xxx.) 

But  if  tlie  little  horn  is  Gogue,  and  Gogue  is  Buonaparte^  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  that  the  chronological  mark,  "  a 
till  e,  times,  ar.d  a  half,"  noting  the  period  of  the  little  horn's 
domination,  quadrates  with  the  t-'.Lrr.y  of  the  nov  fallen 
emperor  of  France ;  which,  1  presume^  it  is  ulteily  impossible 
to  do,  v.hetherwe  take  the  words  in  their  primary  sense  to  mean 
three  years  and  a  naj,  or  in  their  secondary,  a  day  for  a  year, 
so  that  the  duration  of  the  predicted  tyranny  should  be  12(30 
years  •\. 

Nor 


*  Survey,  p.  94,  95,  122. 
-|-  When  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  woman  (or  pure 
c^yurch)  was  in  the  wilderness  "  a  thousand  two  hundrtd  and 
threescore  days,"  (xii.  6,)  and  that  she  was  nourished  there  "  for 
a  time,  and  limes,  and  half  a  time,"  (14,)  what  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  the  same  period  is  intended  by  both ;  and  that  the 
latter  description,  being  the  same  as  in  Daniel  vii.  25,  shows, 
that  the  same  time  of  sutt'ering  is  intended  in  Daniel  also ;  and, 

consequently. 
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Nor  are  these  prophetic  numerals,  (as  they  may  be  called,) 
a  day  for  a  year,  a  week  for  seven  7jears,  and  the  like,  "  hypo- 
thetical and  equivocal"  as  Mr.  Penn  says,  (Pref.  p.  xlvli.  Sur- 
vey, p.  196,)  but  of  clear  and  determinate  import  \.  and  con- 
stitute, in  the  prophecies  of  which  they  form  a  part,  one  of  the 
surest  criterions  of  their  truth.  Josephus  *  calls  Daniel  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  because  he 
not  only,  in  common  with  other  prophets,  foretold  things  to 
come,  but  also  prefixed  the  time  for  their  coming  to  pass  ;  and 
the  times,  in  this  great  prophet,  are  expressed  by  the  symbolical 
terms  already  noted,  of  weeks,  days,  "  a  time,  times,  and  the 
dividing  of  time  f ."  And  although  in  these  prophetic  periods, 
the  exact  time  of  their  commencement  may  not  perhaps  at  first 
be  known,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  seventy  years  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  which  might  be  dated  from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim, 
or  of  Jeconiah,  or  from  the  final  sacking  of  the  city  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,)  yet  the  entire  duration  of  the  cycle  may  infallibly 
Jbe  known,  while  it  is  running  on ;  and  as  when  Judah  waa 
about  to  be  restored,  "  the  man  greatly  beloved,"  was  enabled 
accurately  to  understand  the  period  of  her  desolations,  so  we 
may  hope,  that  in  other  predicted  periods,  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  Christ's  church,  when  the  termination  of  them  draws 
near,  the  same  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
blessing  the  humble  and  assiduous  studies  of  those  who  trust  iu 
Him,  will  lead  them  to  the  true  interpretation  :  if  not,  the  end 
itself  will  unanswerably  declare  it.  Had  the  Corsican  usurper 
been  the  power  foreshadowed  by  the  Little  Horn,  three  years 
and  a  half,  reckoned  back  from  liis  dovvnfal,  would  have  led 
unequivocally  to  the  beginning  of  his  tyranny.  But  the  language 
of  that  prophecy  does  not  well  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
fallen  tyrant,  nor  with  the  tyranny  of  a  few  years.  His  cruelty 
was  not  particularly  directed  against  "  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,"  or  sincere  servants  of  Christ.  Spoil  and  plunder  fas 
foretold  of  Gogue,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12.)  Mere  the  objects  of  his 
cupidity;  and  his  ambition  was  to  overturn  all  regular  govern- 


consequently,  that  his  numbei's  are  to  be  similarly  resolved  Into 
1260  days,  a  day  for  a  year?  Again,  the  same  space  of  time  is 
designated  by  '*  forty  two  months,"  xi.  2,  xiii.  5,  but  the  figure 
is  changed,  because  the  subject  is  different,  and  the  duration  of 
sin  and  error  is  measured  by  mouths,  which  are  named  from  the 
moony  the  regent  of  night,  as  Mr.  Mcde  observes,  p.  481,  ed* 
1672. 

*  Antiq.  1.  X.  c.  12. 

f  Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7. 
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ment  and  legitimate  autboriiy.  Kor;,  again,  is  the  prefficled 
power,  whatever  it  be,  Hkely  to  "  rcear  out  t/se  saints"  fortified 
as  they  are  \iith  patience,  and  inured  to  sufferings  in  all  ages, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years  and  a  half.  That  expression 
and  other  circumstances  in  the  prophecy  lead  us  to  expect  a 
persecution  of  far  longer  cnntDniaiice,  and  to  interpret  the  syiVi- 
bolical  terms,  ^'  a  time,  times,  atid  the  dividing  of  time,"  of 
the  days  which  they  contain,  namely  I260,  each  day  standing 
for  a  year.  And  there  is,  alas  !  and  has  been  a  power  upon  the 
earth  cihont  1'200  years,  whose  secret  CHniity  and  open  ven- 
geance have  been  uniformly  levelled  against  those  who  abhor 
idohttry,  ai;d  hold  the  truth  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  whom 
she  honours  w  ith  the  name  of  Heretics  ! 

But  it  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  inquire  zcho  is  meant 
by  the  little  horn,  but  only  to  show,  that  Gogue  is  7iot  meant 
by  it,  if  Gogue  is  the  late  invader  of  Iiussia. 

Mr.  Penn  biings  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  S\iv.)  into 
his  system^  where  he  says  the  seventh  verse  was  read  by  the 
Septuagint,  '■^  and  his  [the  Messiah's]  kingdom  shall  be  exalted 
otyr  Gogue,"  p.  129-  But  in  our  cojiy  it  is,  "and  the  king= 
dom  Gogue  [or,  of  Gogue]  shall  be  exalted." 

He  holds  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  to  be  an 
illusion,  "  reserving  for  a  future  opportunity  what  he  lias  to 
allege  against  this  prevailing  error,"  p.  51.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  observes,  that  the  term  is  used  ''  indefmitely,"  and  "  ap- 
pears evidently  to  denote  a  very  long  period,"  embracing,  as  St. 
Augustine  says,  "  the  whole  compass  of  time  between  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  ages,  when  he  will  come 
again."     P.  I67. 

These  notions,  whether  just  or  olherwii^e,  it  is  suflicient  ta 
Ktention.  The  volume,  which  has  detained  us  so  long,  is  cer- 
tainly in  a  high  degree  interesting,  and  the  prophecy,  which  is 
the  subject  of  it,  awful  and  momentous.  But  in  the  page  of 
Ezekiel  it  seems  to  stand  detached  and  alone ;  except  that  if  it 
is  the  intent  of  prophecy,  and  therefore  the  gracious  design  of 
Heaven,  that  the  hitherto  blind  and  obdurate  sons  of  Jacob 
sliould  one  day  repent  and  l)elieve  in  "  Him  whom  they  pierced," 
and  return  with  songs  to  their  own  land,  then  it  (^.oes  seem  to 
be  manifestly  intimated,  in  the  latter  pait  of  the  piophecy,- 
(.sxxix.  21 — GO.)  that  their  conversion  shall  ensue  shortly  after 
the  overthrow  of  Gogue.  If  we  may  view  the  piophccy  in  con- 
junction with  this,  apparently,  its  only  necessary  connection, 
we  readily  allow,  that  in  many  of  its  great  outlines  and  peculiar 
features,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  late  wanton  in-- 
vasion  of  the  empire  of  Iiussia,  the  sudden  repulse  of  the  in- 
solent aggressor,  and  tremendous  v. reck   of  his  fugitive  arrav. 

But 
it 
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Bat  still  there  remains  one  very  great  and,  to  us,  insuperable 
4ifijcuUy,  that  the  Gague  of  this  warfare  did  not  "  fall  on  the 
face  of  the  lield,"  and  has  not  ye.t  been  buried  with  his  slau2;h- 
tered  legions,  in  the  valley,  which  from  that  circumstance  might 
justly  be  denominated,  "  the  valley  of  the  multitude  of  Gogue." 


Art.  It.  Ties  Recherches  sur  les  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  siir 
Its  Chansons  Pastorales  des  Ihrgers  de  la  Suisse,  avec  Mnsique, 
Par  George  Tarenne.  Paris,  chez  F.  Louis,  Libraire  Rue 
de  Saooie.  No.  6". 

A  HIS  is  a  most  amusing,  or  most  provoking  book,  according  to 
the  hiunour,  in  which  we  happen  to  be,  when  we  take  it  up.  We 
have  ail  of  us  occasionally,  at  least  for  ourselves  we  confess,  that 
we  have  sometimes  our  moments  of  cold  "  insouciance,"  when 
the  grossest  absurdity  inclines  us  rather  to  laughter,  than  pity,  or 
indignation  ;  we  believe  this  temper  of  mind  is  now-a-days  styled 
philosophy — at  such  times  we  overlook  the  melancholy  vvorthless- 
ness  of  the  book,  and  enjoy  heartily  the  ridiculous  specimens, 
which  it  contains.  In  more  serious,  and  (we  will  venture  to  add) 
more  worthy  moods  of  the  mind,  we  remember  that  it  is  written 
©n  a  most  interesting,  and  as  yet  unbeaten  subject ;  and  are  vexed 
not  merely,  that  it  gives  us  little  or  no  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  that  where  every  idea,  every  scene,  and  every  recollec- 
tion should  have  inspired  good  taste,  and  the  manliest  simplicity, 
our  author  has  by  the  fatal  preponderance  of  something  within 
him,  overlaid  this  fair  field  with  the  most  mawkish  and  tawdry 
sentimentality. 

We  say  "  something  within  him  ;"  for  if  his  subject  had  influ- 
ewced  him,  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  his  work,  that  could 
have  appeared  in  its  present  form.  Probably  in  all  the  range  of 
literature  there  is  scarcely  so  fair  a  field  for  a  truly  elegant  mind  to 
trifie  on,  as  the  national  music  of  Switzerland.  Its  accompani- 
ments of  bewitching,  though  solemn  scenery,  its  antiquity,  and 
history,  its  great  simplicity  consistent  with  its  perfect  sweelness, 
above  all  its  romantic  sway  over  the  feelings  of  "  those  far  away," 
present  all  together  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  we 
may  not  easily  find  in  any  other  subject.  Of  these  however 
though  M .  Tarenne  has  said  much,  it  is  very  evident  he  thought 
little ;  while  he  wrote,  he  was  busied,  we  guess,  (i  I'ordinaire  with 
a  certain  personage,  of  great  merit  doubtless,  with  whom  how- 
ever he  is  certainly  on  the  best  of  terms. 

It 
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It  is  a  common  remark  on  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
that  however  excellent  in  their  own  nature,  yet  in  their  relation 
to  us  they  become  instruments  of  good,  or  ill  according  to  the 
quality  of  those,  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  This  is  a  remarj^ 
often  uttered,  but,  like  many  other  religious  reflections,  too  little 
dwelt  on ;  for  it  is  able,  if  soberly  meditated,  to  stir  the  soul  with 
the  deepest,  the  most  solemn,  we  had  almost  said,  the  most  fear- 
ful train  of  thoughts.  Our  present  task  will  not  allow  us  to  pur- 
sue it ;  nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  re- 
marking how  analogously  the  appearances,  and  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world  operate  on  that  faculty  of  our  mind,  which  we 
call  taste,  or  the  sensation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Another 
proof  this,  if  others  were  wanted,  of  that  mysterious  harmony  in 
the  whole  government  of  the  One  Universal  Ruler,  which,  when- 
ever we  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  seems  to  operate  with  uniform 
means,  and  in  an  uniform  manner  ;  as  in  this  remarkable  instance 
of  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  the  influence  they  exert 
varying  both  in  force  and  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
cipients. 

Perhaps  on  a  subject  rather  subtle  we  have  not  expressed  our- 
selves very  clearly  ;  we  shall  be  excused  therefore  if  we  explain 
ourselves  a  little  more  diffusely.  To  the  simple  and  feeling  heart, 
the  solemn  majesty,  or  the  rich  beauty  of  the  world  around  us 
speak  with  a  power,  that  makes  affectation  of  sentiment  a  thing 
impossible,  the  waving  of  woods,  the  almost  unearthly  piping  of 
the  winds,  the  quiet  motion,  and  deep  clearness  of  inland  waters, 
the  dark  forms  of  mountains,  and  the  eternal,  yet  ever-varying 
roar  of  cataracts  ;  all  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  of  cloud 
or  sunshine,  of  time  and  season  ;  these  are  powers,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  word,  which  weigh  upon  the  man  of  true  taste  ;  their 
moral  impression  is  indelible ;  and  they  excite  a  feeling  of  de- 
light which  he  is  not  indeed  ashamed  of,  which  rather  he  glories 
in,  bnt  which  he  certainly  fears  to  impart  except  to  congenial  bo- 
soms. He  well  knows,  that  the  impressions,  he  has  undergone, 
would  appear  to  many  minds  unnatural,  or  aifected  ;  and  to 
him  who  feels  strongly,  there  is  no  bugbear  of  opinion  so  dread- 
ful, as  the  character  of  aftectation.  Such  a  man  then,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  seldom  communicates  to  the  world,  the  sensa- 
tion with  vvliich  he  has  v\itnessed  the  grand  displays  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature  ;  they  are  his  pearls,  not  hoarded  through 
avarice,  but  respectfully  treasured  up,  that  they  may  not  by  acci- 
dent, or  carelessness  be  cast  before  swine. 

True  it  is,  and  a  seeming  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  poet 
at  times  bursts  forth   in  wild,  and  touching  enthusiasm  with  al- 
most loquacious  fondness  for  the  loveliness,  or  sublimity  of  na- 
ture J  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  then  ordinarily  ex- 
presses 
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presses  only  the  i'eelings  of  recollection,  somevvliat  softenetl  ia 
their  excess, and  somewhat  alsj  strengthened  in  tlieir  hardihood  ; 
he  thinks  too  and  writes  in  t}ie  fearlessness  of  solitude;  and  \>  hen 
the  o^lovvnii  tlioii'^lit  comes  boidlv  forth  ni  the  pomp  and  music 
of  verse,  it  is  not  so  much  the  adininng  tribute  of  the  panegyrist, 
as  the  devout  hymn  of  the  vvorship|jers. 

But  how  do  these  same  scenes  alfect  people  of  a  different  de- 
scription ;  the  teemings  of  tliat  most  proiijic  of  all  inoihers,  the 
press,  afford  the  best  answ  er  to  the  question  ;  is  it  not  too  a  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  the  greatest  nonsMise  has. always  been  written 
in  describlnij;  the  finest  country  ?  Mmds  snch  as  those  to  which 
we  now  allude,  feel  none  of  the  divniity  of  nature  ;  on  first  view 
of  a  line  prospect  they  cast  abinit  for  as  fine  an  epithet,  or  as  tine 
a  sentence  to  characterise,  or  describe  it  by  ;  cruelly  interrupt- 
ing the  silent  pleasures  of  those  who  r/o  feel,  itisquite  impossible 
they  should  themselves  be  affected  ;  they  have  no  time ;  they 
are  otherwi-e  employed.  In  the  evening  the  fine  epithet,  or 
sentence  find  their  way  into  the  fine  note  book ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks  the  fine  note-book  splits  into  chapters,  swells 
with  compilations,  is  tricked  up  with  fine  poetry,  and  tinted 
sketches;  and  so  becomes  a  standing  drawing  room  dish  for 
the  London  season,  j  Monsieur  I'Auteur  is  as  well  content  to  be 
a  standing  dish  in  the  dining  room  where  he  reigns  lord  paramount 
ii;  matters  of  taste,  and  so,  as  Duval  say-^^  "  Voila,  Madame  iVIa- 
thurine,  I'histoire  de  nion  amour  pour  Madamoiselle  voire 
fiUe." 

We  have  followed  our  reflections  a  little  out  of  the  straight 
path  of  our  subject ;  yet  they  are  not  wholly  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose, for  it  is  only  on  a  theory  something  like  that  which  we 
have  laid  down,  that  the  existence  of  the  present  work  can  be 
accounted  for.  M.  Tarenne  appears  from  his  own  statement, 
p.  11.  to  have  travelled  in  Switzerland  a  few  years  ago  ;  in  a 
very  early  morning  walk  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  it  was  his  good, 
(or  perhaps  considering  all  the  unhappy  consequences,  we  should 
rather  say  his  bad)  fortune  to  light  on  a  young  peasant  girl,  who 
sung  a  ranz  des  vaches,  as  she  conducted  her  cattle  to  the  pas- 
ture, ISI.  Tarenne  was  probably  fresh  from  a  sfsjcurii  at 
Paris — 

"  A.  one,  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
"Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  tlie  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  p  easant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight^ 
The  smell  or  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound  ; 

K  If 
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If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step,  fixir  virgin  pass, 
What  pleasing  seemed,  foi-  her  now  pleases  more." 

He  assures  iis  accordingly,  that  it  wonld  be  quite  impossible  to 
express  "^  t/ic  ravinhme/it  a7id  ccstasif  into  \vhic4i  he  was  throun 
by  this  damsel's  song.  At  breakfast  he  could  do  nothing  Jbnt 
talk  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and  he  set  all  his  friends  at 
work  to  procure  him  a  copy  of  the  music.  He  was  astonii:hed, 
he  says,  to  find  that  there  were  extant  many  different  airs,  peculiar 
to  the  different  cantons  ;  this  led  him  to  extend  his  researches, 
and  we  are  now  presented  with  the  result  of  labours,  w  hich  occu- 
pied the  author  and  his  friends  "  many  months." 

WeconfVss  with  great  deference  to  Monsieur  Tarcnne,  that  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  instead  of  limiting  us  to  eight 
airs  selected  by  his  own  judgment,  his  book  had  contained  all  those 
with  which  the  kindness  of  his  friends  supplied  him.  Any  mu- 
sic, which  is  really  national,  and  characteristic,  must  be  inter- 
esting ;  but  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  Swiss  Ranz  des 
Vaches  have  an  absolute,  and  no  inconsiderable  merit.  The 
quality,  which  pervades  them  all,  is  a  wild  and  pathetic  sim- 
plicity ;  and  the  alternations  of  quick,  and  slow  movements  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  words,  w  hich  are  stmg  to  them,  and 
the  actual  employment  of  the  singers.  In  the  slow  parts,  the 
poetry,  rude  as  it  is,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  soliloquy,  some- 
times in  dialogue,  turns  on  the  occupations  and  circumstances  of 
the  peasants  of  Svvuzerland  ;  in  the  quick  movement  the  sin^^er 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  addresses  his  cattle,  either  urgnig 
them  to  pass  to  the  feeding  ground,  or  calling  them  to  the  chalet 
to  be  milked.  The  following  is  the  first  couplet  of  the  Grugere 
Eanz  des  Va  Jes,  which  we  give  with  the  French  interlineary 
translation,  as  •■cing  the  most  popular,  and  common  in  Switzer-. 
liind. 

La  r-'armallli  dei  Colombette 
Les  vacaers  des  Coiombettes 
Dc  bon  matin  sc  san  leva 
De  bon  matin  se  sont  leves. 
A         a         a         a 
Liauba,  Liauba  por  aria 
Vaches,  Vaches  pour  fvousj  iraire. 

Then  follows  the  quick  movement,  which  is  the  burthen  of  all 
the  succeeding  couplets. 

**  Vinide  tote,  bliantz  et  nai're 
T  enez  to  jf'%  blanches  et  noires, 
Rotl^'  et  inolc:'ll6,  dzjouven  et  otro 
Vovgcs,  etetodces,jeur>e6,  et  nutres 
Deso  on  techano,  yo  ie  vos  ario. 

Sous 
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Sous  un  chene,  onje  vovs  trais 
Deso  on  treimblio,  yo  ie  treintzo 
Sous  un  tremble,  onje  tranche  fie  lait) 
Liauba,  Liauba  por  aria 
V aches,  Vaches,  pour  (vousj  traire." 

The  words  of  this  ballad  go  on  to  describe  with  considerable 
archness  the  progress  of  the  whole  herd  to  the  mountains  arrested 
by  a  bog  ;  in  this  distress  the  herdsmen,  who  are  the  singers,  be- 
think themselves  of  a  singular  mode  of  relief;  the  eldest  and 
chief  dispatches  Peter  his  assistant  to  the  cure  of  the  parish  to 
implore  an  Ave  Maria  by  way  of  passe-par-tout.  The  dialogue 
between  Peter  and  the  cure  is  very  edifying  ;  the  latter  stipulates 
for  a  cheese  made  of  unskimmed  milk  as  the  price  of  his  prayers, 
and  the  former  demands  in  return  that  the  cure  should  send  his 
maid-servant  to  take  it  from  them.  To  this  proposal  the  cure 
objects  the  good  looks  of  the  virgin,  which  he  is  afraid  might  be 
too  strong  a  temptation  for  Peter's  virtue.  Peter  however  replies, 
not  unhappily,  that  he  knows  better,  than  to  trespass  on  the 
goods  of  the  church. 


«( 


De  preindre  lo  bein  de  leglllse 
De prendre  le  hien  de  I'eglise. 
No  ne  seriens  pa  pardounna. 
Nous  ne  serions  point  imrdonnes.^* 

All  however  comes  to  an  amicable  conclusion  ;  the  Ave  Maria 
is  said,  the  cows  pass  the  deep  pliices,  and  in  the  evening  give 
an  unusual  quantity  of  milk,  the  overflowing  efficacy  of  the 
priestly  interference. 

Sometimes  the  subjects  are  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  in  th» 
appenzellois  song  is  introduced  a  dialogue  between  a  husband 
and  wife,  or  rather  a  conjugal  pailey,  one  at  the  other. 

"  I  know  well,"  commences  the  lady,  "  when  all  humour  for  sing- 
ing leaves  me ;  it  is,  when  I  sit  down  with  two  cradles  rocking  in 
my  chamber,  when  my  husband  in  a  passion  beats  me  with  his  fist, 
and  when  the  winter  wind  enters  by  every  hole  into  the  house." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  certainly  very  natural  to  lose 
her  singing,  and  dancing  propensities ;  the  husband  however 
does  not  seem  much  better  off ;  "  Since  I  took  a  wife  I  have 
had  no  more  bread  to  eat;  since  I  took  a  wife,  I  have  never 
known  happiness."  These  are  specimens  of  Swiss  pastoral,  it 
must  be  confessed  rather  in  the  school  of  Crabbe,  than  of  Theo- 
ciiius,  or  Virgil.  Let  us  hear  however  the  profound  speculatiou 
of  M.  Tarenne  on  the  passage. 

R  2  *'  Prohah^:'- 
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"  Prohabi!/"  says  he,  "  in  Switzerland  as  elsewhere,  in  the  cte"* 
sert  as  in  the  city,  among  the  lovv-est,  as  well  as  the  greatest  people^ 
Hiarriage  has  its  miseries,  and  its  evils.  Must  we  repeat  after  Me- 
nander,  whoever  would  be  happy,  should  leave  others  to  marry^ 
and  never  do  so  himself.  Perhaps  there  is  more  than  one  reason 
for  so  saying;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  axiom  to  practice. 
The  God  of  nature  cries  to  us  with  a  voice  ftu-  more  powerful,  than 
that  of  all  the  misanthrope  philosophers,  or  no  philosophers.  Nor 
®st  bonum  esse  honiinem  Solum,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alon« 
(nor  woman  either.)" 

This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  powersj  and  taste 
as  an  anuotator,  but  we  reUun  to  the  subject  :  The  citations, 
which  vie  liavejiij't  given,  will  perliaps  raise  in  our  readers  inind» 
jip  vei  y  high  idea  of  ihe  poetry  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Indeed 
though  a  iitt'e  enthusiastic  on  all  that  relates  to  Switzerland^  w& 
do  not  claim  for  it  any  very  high  share  of  praise.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  they  universally  turn  on  subjects,  such  a» 
those  which  we  have  selected  ;  sonietinies  they  commemorate  the 
fidelity  of  ihe  youlhs,  and  the  beauty  of  the  maids  of  the  canton  ; 
sometimes  they  are  more  general  and  national ;  but  they  are  al- 
uays  simple  and  unaffected. 

To  the  music,  however,  afid  to  the  scenery,  in  the  bosom  oF 
''rthich  they  are  sung,  must  be  attributed  the  great  charm  of  the 
lianz  des  Vaches,  at  least  to  foreigners.  When  winding  through 
a  deep  valley,  or  climbing  either  of  its  mountainous  sides,  or  per- 
haps still  inoi  e  happily,  when  paddling  across  a  lake,  if  one  of 
tliese  airs  is  beards,  proceeding  from,  females  in  a  cottage,  or  con- 
cealed in  a  wood,  a  momentary  enthusiasm  is  excited  of  the  most 
glowing  naliue,  but  which  it  is  vain  to  imagine,  that  we  can  ever 
revive  by  the  same  music  under  other  circumstances.  It  is  na- 
tural to  be  anxious  to  collect,  and  transport  v\  ith  us  the  simple 
songs,  that  once  occasioned,  us  such  lively  emotions  of  delight  ; 
but  i-t  would  perhaps  be  more  just,  and  save  us  some  disappohit- 
3>nent,  if  we  never  repeated  tliem  in  an  English  music  room. 

On  the  Swiss  himself  however  the  effect  is  very  different.  In 
his  own  coi'iitry,  except  on  extraordinary  oceassions,  the  songhas 
naturally  very  Utile  power  to  move  him  ;  to  the  educated  classes^, 
the  execution  of  it  appears  rude,  and  the  words  low  and  rustic  ; 
and  ixs  for  the  common  people,  though  they  sing  it  with  a  certain 
d.'^gree  of  pleasure,  yet  they  are  too  much  occupied  in  neces-sary 
labours,  and  their  state  of  cultivation  is  too  liule  advanced,  to 
.?r^ake  it  probable,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  should  affect  them 
sti  oBgly.  But  \\  hea  they  heaF^  or  sing  llie  strain  in  foreign 
iaiidsj  then  it  is  that  yousijj  aud  old,  and  high  and  low  feel  equally 
and  styoiigly  i^-  powt^rtui  iuiiueuce  ,  then  it  is  that  operating  as  a 
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spell,  it  summons  up  to  their  view  the  bkie  lake,  or  the  white 
torrent;  the  corn-field  and  the  wood,  with  the  village-spire  glit- 
'  tering    in   the   sun-shine  ;  the   rolling   mist   on  the  side   of  (he 
mountain,  at  one  moment  concealing,  at  another  disclosing   the 
dark-brown   chalets,    that    seem    perciied   on    high    beyond  all 
human  access  ;  the  eternal  snows  above,  and  the  suiuiy  vine- 
yard below.     Nor  does  the  association  cease  with  tliese  visible 
objects  ;  but  each  and  all    of  them  are  connected  with  some  re- 
collections of  dearer  and  more  lasting  import,  of  the  years  of 
childhood  gone  for  ever,  of  friends  still  cherished  if  living,   or 
regretted  in  the  grave  ;  of  dajigcrs  escaped,  of  love  rewarded, 
and  perhaps,  still  more  deeply  than  all,  the  never-forsaken  hope 

*'  Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last." 

This  important  distinction,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Rousseau 
did  not  suiiiciently  contemplate,  when  h«j  complained  that  the 
iJanz  des  Vaches  no  longer  pr  duced  the  same  effect  on  th.e 
minds  of  the  Swiss.-  wliich  had  been  recorded  of  them  in  times 
past.  It  was  indeed  a  convenient  observation  on  which  to 
ground  the  inference  of  a  national  degeneracy  in  his  countrymen. 
To  this  purpose  he  used  it,  and,  as  might  be  well  expected,  he 
has  been  copied  by  most  of  the  witlings,  who  have  had  occasion 
to  rcmaik  on  the  subject  since.  Monsieur  Tarenne  is  among 
the  nmnber* 

"  Si  cet  air  alpestre  ne  produit  plus  aujourd'hui  le  memo  effet  sur 
eux,  lomque  cela  soit  a  leur  louange,  ce  changemont  morj.l  pronve 
malkeureusement,  qu'ils  ne  sent  plus  les  honimes  de  la  natuie, 
qui'ls  ont  perdu  les  gouts  de  leur  ancienne  et  respectable  sim- 
plicite,  qu'en  un  mot  il  ne  sent  plus  ce  qu'etaient  leurs  bons  alteux.'* 

It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  that  the  Swiss  have  dege- 
nerated Irom  the  simpli'.ity  and  iutegrity  of  their  forefathers; 
but  according  to  our  notions,  the  enihusiasm  or  tlie  cold!ies$ 
\vith  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  a  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  hear(j 
by  them  in  their  own  country,  can  be  no  criterion  of  the  ijuesr 
tion.  We  repeat  on  '' ordinary  occasions ;"  because,  if  where 
the  national  feeling  ought  to  be  strongly  excited,  it  shoidd  be 
found  cold  and  listless;  if,  at  military  shews  or  public  festivafi, 
the  national  airs  were  heacd  without  enlhusi^ism,  we  might  be 
induced  to  diaw  the  iuference  wh.ich  we  now  c^ppose. 

We  are  happy  however  to  be  able  to  state,  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  M'iie  fail  of  Buonaparte  and  tiie  dismem- 
berment ot  the  French  empire  have  not  been  productive  of  im- 
mediate tran'.juillitv  in  SuUzeilauvl  ;  the  unavoidable  difficulties 
attejidaut  on  the  framing  a  new  federal  pact^  and  the  resisted 
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claims  of  powerful  cantons  to  their  influence,  and  every  do- 
minion over  the  inferior  and  once  vassal  slates,  uhich  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  French  mediation  to  abolish  ;  all  these  causes 
have  occasioned  much  discontent  and  agitation  among  the  dif- 
ferent states.  But  allowing  for  this,  we  feel  justified  in  saying, 
and  we  appeal  to  no  small  number  of  our  readers,  who  may  be 
able  to  contradict  a  false  or  exaggerated  statement,  that  on  all 
public  occasions  no  lack  of  the  true  national  enthusiasm  was  to 
be  seen;  the  memory  of  times  past  was  properly  cherished, 
and  the  great  and  general  wish  seemed  to  be  to  make  Switzer- 
land now,  what  she  had  been  in  the  brightest  page  of  her 
history. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  advance  a  step  farther  in  the  argument ; 
as  far  as  our  experience  serves,  the  Swiss,  as  a  people,  are  still 
remarkable  for  their  naivete  of  manners  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
Among  them,  more  frequently  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part 
X)f  Europe,  are  to  be  found  proprietors  living  on  their  own 
estates  in  that  simple  plenty,  and  with  that  hospitality,  which  we 
so  much  boast  of  in  our  English  gentleman.  The  chateau  ge- 
nerally stands  at  the  head  of,  or  little  removed  from  the  village, 
to  which  it  gives  name ;  the  interior  certainly  will  bear  no 
comparison  in  comfort  or  splendour  with  that  of  an  English 
mansion ;  but  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  comfort  of  the  guest 
that  the  attention  of  the  host  can  afford  him.  All  this  how^' 
ever  (which  is  most  to  our  present  purpose)  is  consistent  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  ;  the  board,  though  plentifully,  is  plainly 
covered ;  the  best  wines  afforded  are  (especially  in  the  southern 
cantons)  of  Swiss  or  French  growth  ;  the  hours  observed  very 
early,  and  perhaps  with  unusual  but  perfectly  inoffensive  frank- 
ness, the  traveller  is  dismissed  to  bed  two  hours  before  mid-, 
night. 

But  it  is  on  occasions  of  a  public  nature  still  more  remark- 
ably, that  the  national  character  manifests  itself.  Hiose  who 
have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  the  fetes  on 
the  lake   of  Geneva*,  will  certainly  not  think  that  a  want  of 

*  In  a  former  pai-t  of  the  article,  we  have  called  the  Swiss  the 
countrymen  of  Rousseau ;  stinctly  speaking,  we  are  aware  that 
this  was  incorrect ;  the  late  act  of  Union,  by  which  Geneva  has 
been  admitted  as  an  independent  Canton  into  the  Swiss  Confede- 
ration, enables  us  to  include  them  by  the  latter  in  our  remarks  oa 
the  present  state  of  the  Swiss  character.  But,  in  fact,  the  Gene- 
vois  were  always  Swiss ;  topographically  placed  between  France, 
Savoy,  and  Switzerland,  their  independence,  advancement  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  learning,  and  above  all  their  national  character,  very 
different  from  the  French  or  Savoyard,  left  no  doubt  to  which  of 
$he  three  races  they  properly  belonged. 
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shnpl-iCity  waa  attributable  to  those  who  celebrated  them.  In- 
deed we  have,  not  without  regret  on  some  occasions,  seen  our 
countrymen  disposed  to  smile,  at  what  they  thought  an  excess 
of  tliat  quality.  But  in  truth,  an  Englishman  is  not  the  best 
judge  in  the  world  of  these  matters;  having  the  fear  of  ridicule 
perpetually  before  his  eyes,  he  cannot  account  for  that  wild, 
jet  not  ungraceful  "  abandon"  of  manners  and  deportment^  which 
the  soberest  foreigners  sometimes  display.  Without  remem- 
bering that  important  distinction  of  character,  we  shall  often, 
as  Englishmen,  be  led  to  form  a  very  wrong  estimate  of  those, 
into  v^'iiose  society  we  may  be  casually  thrown  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  last  September,  that  the  official  act 
of  tbe  Diet,  by  which  Geneva  was  admitted  into  the  Confede- 
ration,  was  received  at  that  place.  By  accident,  on  the  same 
day,  a  party  had  been  formed  to  pass  the  morning  on  the  Salese, 
a  small  mountain  in  Savoy,  at  a  short  distance  from  Geneva. 
i\t  noon,  the  expected  event  was  announced  by  cannons  firing, 
bell-ringing,  and  all  the  effervescence  of  popular  transport ;  the 
party  in  the  mountains,  mIio  weie  partly  Vaudois  and  partly 
Genevois,  conjecturing  the  import  of  the  sounds,  and  hailing 
a  circiunstance  that  added  another  tie  to  private  friendship,  em- 
braced each  other  even  with  tears ;  while  the  ladies  among 
them  sunii  in  chorus  the  Gongere  Ranz  des  Vaches.  This  anec- 
dote  is  so  appropriate  to  our  purpose,  that  we  trust  that  we 
ghall  be  excused  for  relating  it ;  at  least  it  proves,  that  the  Kanz 
des  Vaches  are  still  considered,  in  all  moments  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, as  the  national  watch-words  and  bond  of  union ; 
and  that  they  still  hold  that  place  in  the  recollection  of  a  Swiss, 
which  an  Englishman  assigns  in  his  to  God  save  the  King,  or 
a  Frenchman  (ice  hope)  to  Henri  Quatre,  and  Charmante  Ga- 
brielle.  It  is  curious  by  the  way  to  observe  with  what  great 
accuracy,  the  song  of  each  nation  is  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  respective  character. 

'llie  anecdote,  which  we  have  just  related,  was  drawn  from 
the  higher  classes  of  society;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
others  of  a  simitar  nature  from  the  lower  orders.  On  the  same 
occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded  already,  among  the  clamour 
of  a  rejoicing  population,  who  thronged  the  streets  in  the 
evening,  were  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time  troops  of  young 
pien,  who  sung  iu  perfect  harmony  the  Chanson  de  I'Escalade*, 

or 

*  The  Chansons  de  I'Esculade  (for  there  are  several)  are  curious 
collections  of  old  ballads,  songs,  and  hymns,  to  commemorate  the  . 
tjelivery  of  Geneva  from  a  night  attack  made  ob  it  by  the  Duke 

of 
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or  some  one  or  oilier  of  the  Raisz  des  Vaches.      Amcni"  the  re- 

ginieuta  of  the  different  cautuiis,  it  is  re iuaikable  h  w  ma-iy  of 


pf  Savoy  in  16()2.  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  annually 
celebrated  on  the  12t]i  of  December.  The  longest  piece  in  the 
collection,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  very  soon 
after  the  event,  is  curious,  as  bemg  one  of  the  purest  remaining 
specimens  of  the  old  romance  languai^-^e  of  Savoy.  It  appears 
to  be  essentially  French,  a  good  deal  resembling  modern  Italian 
in  the  terminations  of  words.  The'  French  scholar  will  easily  un- 
Aerstauu  it  by  reading  rather  to. the  ear  than  the  eye,  as  in  at-* 
tempting  lo  read  the  provincial  poetry  of  the  West  of  England. 
For  example.  Its  first  words,  v/hich  gave  a  name  to  the  ballad, 
are,  "  Cc  que  lains ;  a  mere  corruption  for,  ce  que  est  l;i  en  haut.'* 
The  substance  of  the  ballad  is  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction, 
told  with  much  low  humour.  We  will  cite  a  specimen.  At  one 
period  of  the  action,  the  Duke  believing  himself  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, sent  off  a  messenger  with  the  news  to  Henry  the  4th  of 
france. 

<'  Son  Altesse  en  granda  diligence 
Qnna  Pousta  manda  a  Ray  de  France, 
Que  Zeneva  il  avivi^'  surprai, 
Que  cela  nai  il  y  fare  son  liai. 

(^  Vantre-cjn  gri,  se  di  le  Ray  de  France 

Que  Zeneva  se  saye  lassia  prendre. 
La  raon  cousin  s'y  est  troi  hasarda, 
Y  ne  pourra  pas  guero  la  garda." 

?*  En  memo  terns  onna  lettra  arrive, 
Que  le  couda  fare  creva  de  rire. 
Que  desive  lou  Savoiar  sou  pray, 
Lou  Genevoi  Ion  pcndon  oiandray." 

The  Genevols  appear  to  have  used  no  gre^it  ceremony  with  those 
pfthe  Savoyard  noblesse,  who  fell  into  their  hands  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  they  all,  and  in  great  numbers,  fell  by  tlie  common  execu- 
tioner. Henry  IV.  is  again  introduced;  and  a  failing  of  the  Duke's^ 
jn  his  propensity  to  liquor,  is  not  unhappily  noticed. 

"  Vantre-cin-gri,  ce  di  le  Ray  de  France, 
Lou  HoUandoi,  et  le  Prince  d  Orange, 
Que  deron-tai  encora  lous  Angloi  ? 
y  se  j-iron  du  Grand  Due  de  Savoi." 

The  Duke  laments  that  he  has  lost  the  flower  of  his  noblesse  ; 
^4s  heart  becomes  dry  with  giief,  and  exclaims, 
Aporta  rae  on  pou  de  Rosoli, 

Ajjportez  raoi  un  pea  de  Rosolie." 

Rosolio  is  at  this  day  a  fuvourite  liqueur  ia  the  nortb  of  Italy^ 
-  jPiedmontj  and  Savoy, 

the 
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the  private  soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  parts  or  iii 
chorus  these  siiiijJe  airs.  In  order  to  relieve  the  cili.<:ens  in  part 
iVom  the  burthen  of  garrison  duty,  it  was  usual  with  tb.e  provi.sjoiii'.l 
<fovernment  of  Geneva  to  admit  small  bodies  of  liired  troops  Iroai 
other  Cantons ;  in  this  way  they  received  successively  OjUoias 
from  rViburgh,  Soleure,  and  Appenzell ;  the  entry  and  depar- 
ture of  these  allies  was  usually  a  scene  of  great  interest ;  and 
public  singing  in  the  streets  was  always  one  token  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  Appenzellois  have  beeu 
recalled  ;  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure  they  pa- 
trolled the  streets  singing  in  small  parties  in  the  n»anuer  abov^ 
described ;  one  of  the^^c  parties,  consisting  of  twelve,  was  in- 
vited by  a  gentleman  into  his  house ;  a  supper  was  placed  be- 
fore them,  and  wine  allovved  them  freely.  All  these  men  were 
privates,  yft  they  drank  moderately,  but  sung  a  great  variety  of 
jiialikonal  hymns  and  songs ;  concluding  with  one,  in  tlie  burthen 
of  v\  hich  they  all  rose,  joined  hands,  and  repeated  "  jurous  de 
nous  aimer  tonjours." 

We  owe  an  apology,  perhaps,  to  our  readers  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  anecdotes,  but  we  think  they  go  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Swiss,  in  this  respect  at 
Jeast,  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  ever  was.  At  least  they  raise 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of- the  contrary  assertion. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  which  has  already  exceeded 
the  limits  we  had  designed  for  it ;  it  our  duty  to  return  for  a 
few  moments  to  Monsieur  I'arrene.  He  might  perhaps  com- 
plain, that  we  had  not  fairly  treated  him,  if  we  took  no  further 
notice  of  liim.  To  the  words  of  the  airs  he  iias  added  volu- 
liiinous  notes,  which  form,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  his  little  treatise. 
Xhese  we  hive  turned  over  with  some  attention,  ior  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  something  for  his  credit,  and  for  the  aniuse- 
inect  of  our  readers.  At  page  G4,  is  a  long,  and  learned  xmts 
en  pastor^rl  poetry,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  in  laid  down  the 
author's  creed  in  all  matters  of  taste  : 

*'  Ceoendant  j'avouverai  que  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  senti  aucuu 
gout  pour  les  pastorales  feintes,  ou  d'imitation,  a  coinuiencer  par 
les  idylles  de  Theocrite.  Tout  cela  presente  a  rnon  esprit  je  ne  sais 
quel  qui  lui  deplait,  vraisemblablement  a  cause,  que  j'abliorre 
par  caractcre  I'appret,  et  le  gard  en  toutes  choses,  et  que  j'aime 
avec  passion  le  simpliclte  dans  toutes  scs  formes,  et  sous  tons 
jses  aspects." 

This  is   followed  by  a  note  descriptive  of  the  AIj»horn,  the 

usual  accompaniment  to  the  Kanz  des  Vaches,  of  which  it  will 

be  proper  to  give  some  accoimt.     This   is  a  wind  instrument 

extremely  simple  iu  its  construction,  and  limited  in  the  compass 
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of  its  powers.  Tn  shape  it  resembles  a  common  con's  horn, 
and  probably  was  at  lirst  literally  nothing  more.  But  its  length 
is*  now  ordinarily  increased  to  six  feet;,  with  a  spherical  em- 
bouchure, and  a  moderate  aperture  at  the  other  extremity.  It 
js  formed  of  bark,  closely  bound  through  the  whole  length  with 
cord  ;  of  course  it  has  no  stops.  We  do  liot  easily  conceive,  at 
first,  how  an  instrument  so  rude  and  simple  can  be  rendered 
subservient,  with  any  etlect,  to  the  purposes  of  harmony.  The 
fact  is  however  certain,  that  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  dis- 
tance and  echo,  when  skilfully  nian;iged,  it  forms  a  very  delight- 
ful support  to  the  voice,  which  it  accompanies. 

From  page  7-1  to  78  is  an  account  sufiiciently  detailed  (if  we 
could  depend  on  its  correctness)  of  the  management  of  the  Swiss 
dairy ;  but  for  the  reason  imphed  by  our  parenthesis^  and  on 
account  of  its  extreme  length,  we  forbear  to  extract  it. 

We  sliall  now  take  our  leave  of  M  onsieur  Tarrene.  Our  opi- 
liion  of  hitu  and  his  work  may  be  collected  from  what  we  have 
said  of  both  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  form  one  more 
favourable  to  both  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  disclose  the  worth- 
Icssncss  of  a  book,  which,  from  its  portable  shape  and  neatness, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  subject,  would  probably  meet  with 
many  pujchasers.  If  our  readers  can  procure  the  German  Col- 
lection, or  the  Selection  published  by  Haller  at  Berne,  they  may 
veil  spare  themselves  the  addition  of  the  Researches  of  Mons, 
Tarrene. 

So  much  for  our  author — but  if  we  concluded  wiih  him  we 
should  omit  the  choicest  treasure  of  his  book,  a  note  by  the 
\\  ell-know  n  \"i()lti,  on  w  hat  is  called  his  Ranz  des  Vaches.  We 
had  some  doubts  at  fust,  whether  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  notice 
sr.cli  a  production,  inserted,  j;erhaps,  without  his  consent  or 
Knowledge ;  but  these  were  removed  by  observing,  that  it  has 
aheady  been  printed  more  than  once  in  works  of  considerable 
circulation  on  the  continent  ;  and  by  recollecting,  that  he  who 
could  write  such  a  letter  nuist  be  infinitely  too  magnanimous  to 
regard  our  poor  comments.  Comment,  however,  we  will  not 
make,  but  leave  a  faithful  translation  of  it  to  our  readers'  rellcC" 
tions,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  article. 

"  This  I?anz  de  Vaches  is  neither  the  same  with  that  which 
our  friend  Jean  Jaques  has  made  us  acquainted  with  in  his  works, 
nor  with  that  with  which  M.  De  la  Borde  speaks  in  his  book  on 
music. 

"  I  know  not  if  it  is  familiar  to  many  people  ;  all  that  I  know  is, 
that  I  heard  it  in'  Switzerland,  and  that  I  learned  it  never  to  forget 
it  iriorc. 

"  I  was  walking  alone,  towards  the  decline  of  day,  in  those 
solemn  scenes,  where  one  never  feels  inclined  to  talk ;  the  weather 

was 
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was  beautiful;  the  wind,  tvhich  T  detest  (que  je  deteste)  was 
at  peace  ;  all  was  calm,  all  was  analogous  to  my  feelings :  and  I 
carried  within  me  that  melancholy,  which  every  day  at  this  same 
hour  concentrates  my  soul  from  the  first  moment  of  my  existence. 

"  Mij  thought  ims  indifferent  to  my  thoughts  ;  it  wandered,  and 
ray  feet,  followed  it.  No  object  had  the  preference  of  my  heart; 
it  was  only  prepared  for  that  tenderness,  and  love,  which  since  has 
cost  me  so  many  afflictions,  and  brought  me  acquainted  with  hap- 
puiess.  My  imagination  immobile  (if  I  may  so  say)  by  the  absence 
of  the  passions,  xvas  without  movement. 

"  I  went,  I  came,  1  ascended,  I  descended  among  those  sub- 
lime mountains,  chance  at  length  conducted  me  into  a  valley,  to 
which  at  first  I  paid  no  attention.  It  was  not,  till  some  time  after, 
that  I  perceived,  that  it  was  delicious,  and  such  as  I  had  often  seen 
described  in  Gessner;  flowers,  turf,  streamlets — all  was  there,  all 
made  up  a  perfect  picture  there,  and  formed  an  harmony  conipleat. 

"  There,  I  sat  myself  mechanically  on  a  rock  without  being 
fatigued,  and  delivered  myself  up  to  that  profound  reverie,  which 
I  have  experienced  frequently  diu-ing  my  life,  that  reverie,  in  which 
my  ideas  wander,  mix,  and  confound  themselves  one  with  another 
to  such  a  degree,  that  I  forget,  that  I  am  still  on  the  earth. 

"  I  will  not  say  what  it  is,  that  produces  in  me  this  species  of 
ecstacy,  n^hether  it  is  the  slumber  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  absence  of 
the  thinking  faculties  ;  I  will  only  say  that  I  love  it,  that  I  suffer  it 
to  carry  me  away ;  and  that  1  would  on  no  account  wish  to  be  free 
from  it. 

"  Thei-e  then  I  was  upon  the  rock,  when  suddenly  my  ear, 
or  rather  my  whole  existence,  was  struck  with  certain  sounds  ;  now 
quick,  and  precipitated,  now  prolonged,  and  contiuuous,  which 
came  from  one  mountain,  and  tied  to  the  other  without  being  re- 
peated by  the  echoes.  It  was  a  long  trumpet ;  a  female  voice  min- 
gled itself  with  these  sounds,  sad,  sweet,  and  touching  ;  and  formed  a 
perfect  unison.  Struck  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  I  rouse  myself 
,on  a  sudden,  I  start  from  my  letlu;rgy,  shed  some  few  teal's,  and 
learn,  or  rather  I  engrave  in  my  memory  the  ll^m  des  Vaches, 
which  I  now  send  you." 

With  poor  Marotte  in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules,  we  exclaiii! — 

'*'  Dame  !  je  n'entends  point  le  Latin,  et  je  n'ai  pas^appris,  commc 
vous,  la  filofie  dans  le  lyre,  il  ft.ut  parler  chretien,  si  vous  voulez, 
que  je  vous  entende." 


Art.  III. — Jn  Enquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scrip- 
ture liiterpretalion,  in  Eight  Sermons,  pieached  bejore  the 
U)iiv.ejsiti/   of  Oxford  in    the   Year    1814^  at  the  Lecture 
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founded  hij  Mr.  Bampfon.  Bi/  W.  Van  Mildert,  D.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Diviniti/,  '&;c.  8vo.  421.  jyp.  Paiker, 
Oxford;  Rivingtoiis,  London.   1315. 

i*  ROM  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject  matter^  as 
well  as  from  llie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  work 
before  us  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  our  critical  attention.  At 
no  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  En<'-land  has 
there  been  a  more  urgent  necessity  for  vindicating  and  expound-- 
ing  the  fundamental   articles  of  Religion.     Never  was  it  more 
important  to  check  the  habit  of  wiestmg  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  support  of  every  wild  and   fanciful  error;  and   to  lay 
down  those  sound  laws  of  interpretation,  Mhich  can  alone  lead 
us  to  a   consistent   knowledge  of  the   written    Word.      Never 
again,  was  lliere  a  time  when  flimsy  and  superficial  declamation 
was  more  likely  to  pass  with  the  world  for  original  research  •  or 
v.hen  the  most  erroneous  views  of  Christianity  neie  presented 
under  more  plausible  and  attractive  forms.     In  proportion  to 
the  prevalence   of  these  alarming  symptoms^  the  labors  of  the 
truly  learned  and  orthodox   clergy  become  more  eminently  use- 
ful.    Such  men  indeed  are  loudly  called  upon,  to  stand  forth  as 
the  chanspions  of  Religion  ;  to  leform  the  taste,  and  correct  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  day.     I'hey  must  convince  the  student, 
that  he  will  never  learn  divinity  by  the  as-istance  of  a  few  reli- 
gions novels  and  moral  essays.     Whatever  may  be  ihe  merit  and 
utility  of  such  composilions,  they  form  no  part  of  the  library  of 
a  Divine.     He  must  derive  his  knowledge  from  Scripture  itself 
the  foimtain  of  all  truth — from  the  Fathers  of  the   primitive 
Chnrch — and  from  the  ponderous  volumes  of  siu:ii   antiquated 
nuthois  as  Hooker,  Barrow,   Pearson,  Leslie,  Bull  and  Water- 
land.     While  he  studies  these  admirable  models  of  eloquence 
and  argumentation,  he  ^\ill   make  himself  acquainted  also  with 
tlie  writings  and  characters  of  such  men,  as   in   the  present  day 
most  nearly  resemble  those  great  originals.     And  he  will  soon 
tind,  for  his  encouragement,  that  notwithstanding  the  en}ptiness 
antl  frivolity,  which  are  so  frequently  permitted  to  pass  for  talent, 
ant!  to  gain  a'jlf>Iause,  much  solid  learning  and  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple }et  remain.     Ilie  Church   of  England  (by  the  blessing  of 
Providence)  has  stiii  to  boast  of  some,  who  are  deeply  veised  in 
her  constitution— vvhose   knowledge   of  Scripture  and  antiquity 
enables  them  to  defend  her  doctrine  and  discipline — and  who  are 
constantly  employed  in  protecting   the  bulwarks   of  our  sacred 
Zion  against  the  errors  of  the  weak  and  the  designs  of  the  ma- 
lignant.    We  know  how  to  estimate   the  value  of  such  charac- 
ters.    And  although,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  depth  and  variety  of 
their  attainments,  their  u)ia|iected  piety,  and  the  force  of  their 
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arguments  may  be  lightly  esteemed  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
uorid,  yet  to  them  must  we  look,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for 
t!ie  preservation  of  our  national  Faith.  They  alone  are  capai)le 
of  making  any  sound  and  vakiable  addition  to  the  stock  of  Eng- 
lish theology  ;  and  of  "  banishing  and  driving  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word/'  \Vhatever, 
tiierefore,  is  presented  to  the  world  under  the  name  or  sanction 
of  such  men,  is  at  once  powerfully  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  sober  Christian  and  judicious  scholar. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
.author  of  the  volume  before  us  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of 
this  venerable  body.  He  distinguished  himself  above  eiglii 
years  ago  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  sernwns,  preached  afc 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  In  these  ser- 
mons he  has  given  a  masterly  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Infidelity,  with  a  refutation  of  its  principles  and  reasonings,  and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  even  if  his  labours  had  terminated 
here,  the  name  of  Van  Mildert  would  for  ever  have  stood  hidi 
among  the  present  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England.  Since 
that  time,  however,  he  has  been  called  to  higher  exertions:  lu 
the  year  1812,  he  was  elevated  to -the  pulpit  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  this  conspicuous  station,  he  still  continues  to  forward  the 
most  substantial  interests  of  the  true  religion ;  at  once  rellectini*- 
the  highest  honor  on  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  acquit- 
ting himself  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors*. Li  the  summer  of  ISl.S,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Hovvley  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  our  author  was  selected 
to  fill  tlie  important  station  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford.  And  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  former  publication,  as  well  as  from  the  perusal  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  that  no  man  could  have  been  selected  from  the 
divines  of  that  University  more  capable  of  forn>ing  the  princi- 
ples, and  directing  the  labors  of  the  theological  student. 

The  work  now  btfore  us,  contains  an  "  inquiry  into  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Scripture  interpretation."  It  opens  with  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religious  controversy ;  a 
point,  which  like  many  others,  has  been  totally  misconceived  i>y 
many  in  the  present  age.  It  is  a  part  of  that  weak  and  indeci- 
sive spirit,  which  is  sometimes  most  improperly  dignified  vvilli 
the  name  of  Charity,  to  represent  controversy  on  religious  topics 


*  The  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  have  alvs^ays  evinced  their 
attachment  to  learning  and  orthodoxy  by  their  judicious  choice  of 
preachers.  Their  list  is  graced  with  the  names  of  Gataker,  Donne, 
Usher,  Tiilotson,  Gastrei!,  Hsrring,  Y/arburton,  Hurd, 
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as  a  mark  of  an  unchristian  temper* ;  and  to  consider  tliose  who 
are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  doctrine,  as  altogether  indifferent 
to  precept;  and  as  actuated  more  by  worldly  and  ambitious  mo- 
tives than  by  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  truth.  If  this  opinion  were 
practically  carried  to  its  full  extent,  there  would,  indeed,  be  an 
end  of  polemical  divinity,  but  with  it  we  should  lose  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  truth  and  error  would  be  so 
effectually  confounded,  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  following  passage  will,  however,  set  the  whole 
question  in  its  true  light,  with  much  greater  precision  and  effect 
than  any  observations  we  can  offer. 

• "  Religious  controversy  is  not  to  be  considered  as,  in  itself,  fn- 
dicative  of  an  unchristian  spirit.  It  is  good  or  evi],  according  to 
the  principles  which  it  upholds,  the  purpose  in  which  it  originates, 
the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  temper  with  Avhich  it  is 
conducted.  If  it  spring  from  a  mere  spirit  of  contention  ;  from  a 
desire  of  victory,  not  love  of  truth ;  or  from  stubbornness  that 
will  not  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ; 
Christianity  will  not  acknowledge  it  for  her  own.  If  it  be  employed 
©n  questions  unbefitting  human  disputation ;  questions  inaccessible 
to  our  finite  understandings,  unnecessary  or  unimportant  in  their 
issue,  and  only  tending  to  perpetuate  strife,  or  to  unsettle  the  opi- 
nions, and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men  ;  then  it  is  also  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  character.  Nor  is  it  void  of  offence,  when,  however 
sound  its  principle,  however  important  its  subject,  however  irre- 
fragable its  argument,  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  personal  malignity ; 
when  it  is  carried  on  with  a  spirit  that  rends  asunder  the  social  ties, 
and  exasperates,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  soften,  the  irritable 
feelings  which,  even  in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  too  apt  to  excite. 
But  these  evil  consequences,  which  flow  from  the  abuse  of  contro- 
versy, and  from  causes  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with 
religious  discussion,  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  its  proper  use  when 
t  uth  requires  its  aid.  Controversy  is  worse  than  useless,  if  it  have 
no  better  end  in  view  than  a  display  of  mental  superiority,  or  the 
self-gratification  which,  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  it  a})pears  to 
afford.  For  as,  in  secular  disputes,  it  is  the  legitimate  end  of  war- 
fare to  produce  peace,  so,  in  polemical  discussion,  the  attainment 
of  unanimity  ought  to  be  the  main  object.  War  is  waged,  because 
peace  can  not  be  obtained  without  it.  Religious  controversy  is 
maintained  because  agreement  in  the  truth  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
effected.  When  this  necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  we  do  but  acquit 
ourselves  of  an  indispensable 'duty,  in  defending  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  by  the  use  of  those  weapons  witli  which  the  ar- 
moury of  the  Divine  Word  supplies  us."     Serm.  1.  P.'G. 


^  *  The  conduct  of  the  great  Erasmus  exhibited  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  false  moderation.  Had  all  men  reasoned  like  him,  the 
Reformation  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 
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As  tlie  liglit  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  controversy,  these  remarks  are  well  adapted  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  main  topic  of  discussion.  The  learned  author  thea 
proceeds  to  remind  us,  that  the  authenticity,  authority,  and  truth 
of  Scripture,  are  axioms  on  which  the  whole  enquiry  is  founded; 
and  he  argues,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are  the  professed  founda- 
tion of  all  religious  opinions,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  abso- 
hitely  necessary  that  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
them  should  be  established.  For  if  men  disagree  upon  these 
first  principles,  there  is  little  hope  tiiat  they  will  be  brought  to 
maintain  the  same  opinions,  nor  can  the  work  of  exposition  ever 
be  brought  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  issue. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  inquiry  being  thus  laid  in  the  tirst 
Lecture,  the  second  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  an  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ.  It 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  su- 
perfluous ;  since  interpretation  is  rather  the  work  of  the  head 
than  the  heart.  But  although  the  will  cannot  absolutely  con- 
troul  the  understanding,  it  unquestionably  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  it.  We  can  not  doubt  that  piety,  humility,  patience, 
firmness,  candour  and  discretion,  will  essentially  piomote  all 
human  endeavours  in  the  attainment  of  Divme  Truth.  If  the 
Critic  is  always  mindful  of  the  infinite  disparity  between  his  own 
fallible  understanding  and  supreme  wisdom,  he  never  can  be  be- 
trayed iiito  an  irreverent  treatment  of  Scripture.  He  can  never 
forget  that  "  the  Bible  has  pretensions  exclusively  its  own  ;"  and 
therefore,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  he  will  be  ready  to  sub- 
mit his  understanding  and  his  affections  to  whatever  is  pro- 
pounded on  such  authority — a  '^  duty,  never  to  be  unconditionally 
exacted  where  the  composition  is  merely  human  ;  never  to  be  on 
any  pretence  dispensed  with,  where  it  is  confessedly  divine." 
Serm.  2.  P.  4©. 

The  3d  and  4th  Sermons  are  founded  upon  the  same  text, 
*'  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God."  Thev 
explain  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself  as  a  rule  of  Faith,  anil 
the  interpreter  of  its  own  doctrines  ;  and  the  proper  use  of  those 
subordinate  means  which  may  be  legitimately  employed  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  arrangement  of  thesetwo  Discouises  is 
eminently  beautiful  and  })erspicuous:  it  reminds  us  of  the  precision 
of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric.  A  fundamental  principle  is  first  estab- 
lished, viz. "  th:it  tiie  authority  of  Scripture  is  pre-eminent  and  ab- 
solute in  the  interpretation  of  sacred  Truth."  This  position  is  ably 
vindicated  against  the  respective  perversions  of  the  Papist,  the 
Rationalist,  and  the  Fanatic — all  of  whom,  indifferent  ways,  as- 
sume an  authoiity  «6ore  Scripture.  But  as  it  is  always  neces- 
sary, more  eNpeciuily  in  the  study  oi  Theology,  to  guard  against 
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extremes,  this  important  principle  itself  is  limited;  and  it  w 
shewn,  in  the  4th  Sermon,  that  those  very  means,  which  from 
being  carried  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  have  produced  these 
grievous  errors,  will,  if  duly  regulated,  essentially  conduce  to 
the  sound  exposition  ©f  Holy  Writ.  The  Papist  has  departed 
from  the  true  laws  of  interpretation  by  raising  human  authority 
above  divine — the  Rationalist,  by  considering  human  reason  the 
paramount  jndge  of  divine  truth — and  the  Fanatic,  by  laying 
claim  to  speciai  iliumination.  But  the  sound  scriptural  Christian 
■vvill  not  reject  the  proper  use  of  thos6  subordinate  means,  which 
are  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  be- 
cause they  have  been  thus  variously  perverted.  lie  will  not  de- 
preciate the  just  value  of  Church  authority,  because  the  Papist 
affirms  that  it  is  superior  to  Scripture.  He  will  not  hesitate  to 
supply  the  best  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  sa- 
cred subjects,  because  the  self-called  Rationalist  would  set  up 
human  reason  as  the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  Nor 
will  lie  neglect  to  pray  for  the  ordinary  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  labours,  because  the  Fanatic  has  perverted  the  con- 
solatory doctrine  of  Divine  Grace. 

Scripture  in  itself,  he  well  knows,  is  perfect  and  sutiicient,  a; 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice:  but  he  does  not  tiierefore  imagine 
that  it  '''needs  no  authorised  ministry,  no  helps  of  human  learning, 
BO  blessing  upon  the  study  of  it,"  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
all  the  advantages  which  it  was  designed  to  injpart.  And  it  is 
evident  from  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  that  these  means  are  to 
be  regarded  ?as  subsidiary  to  the  work  of  spiritual  instruction. — ■ 
In  the  4lh  Sermon  this  subject  is  explained  under  three  distinct 
heada,  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  preceding  J3j,scourse. 
These  are,  1.  The  deference  justly  due  to  Church  authority, 
guarding  against  superstitious  veneration  on  ovje  liand,  and  law- 
less conttn;pt  on  the  other.  2.  The  proper  sphere  of  human 
reason  in  the  investigation  of  Sdcred  Truth.  "■  The  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  the  ordniary  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
advancement  in  reli-iious  knowledsje.  We  cannot  forbear  ex- 
tracting  the  following  observations,  which  relate  to  the  second 
of  these  heads. 

"  In  seircliing  the  Scriptures  for  spiritual  instruction,  ample 
scope  is  afforded  to  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  tlie  human  in- 
tellect, it's  powers  of  simple  apprehension,  ofjudgmenr,  of  argu- 
mentation, and  of  arrangement  and  combiniition  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  subject,  are  continually  cali.;d  forth,  in  proving  the 
genuineness  of  the  Text,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  and  in  digesting  the  matter  diffused  through  the  Sacred 
Volume  into  a  coinp  ict  and  coherent  b;)d3'  o!"  Truth.  J'he  well 
cuUivated  nuaU  cannot  be  more  protitably  occupied  than  in  the  la- 
bours 
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bours  connected  with  this  research  ;  in  solving  doubts,  in  remov- 
ing difficulties,  in  clearing  up  ambiguities,  in  reconciling  what 
seems  to  be  at  variance,  and  illustrating  by  human  science  what  it 
nevertheless  receives  as  grounded  upon  Divine  testimony.  This  is, 
the  legitimate  province  of  man's  reason,  when  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Re^'^ealed  Religion.  But  if  it  overstep  this  boundary;  if  in- 
stead of  the  interpreter,  it  assume  the  character  of  an  arbitor 
and  judge;  it  may  become  injurious  to  the  party  in  whose  service 
it  is  employed;  it  may  darken  the  subject,  instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  it;  and  by  introducing  into  the  discussion  authorities 
or  principles  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  may  confound 
what  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  perplex  what  would  otherwise 
be  rendered  clear  and  intelligible."     Serm.  IV.  P.  1'22. 

The  primary  principles  of  interpretation  having  been  thus  laid 
down  and  illustrated,  t!ie  analysis  and  conibinatioa  of  Scripture 
are  next  explained.  These  important  subjects  occupy  the  lifth 
aad  sixth  Lectures ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  judicious 
than  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

"  For  as,  in  the  investigation  of  any  subject  of  human  sciencej, 
we  first  endeavour  by  analysis  to  resolve  it  into  it's  elementary  prin- 
ciples or  constituent  parts;  and  then,  by  a  synthetic  process,  pro- 
ceed from  these  simple  truths  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole ;  so,  in  the  study  of  Revealed  Religion,  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  it's  primary  and  essentia!  truths  prepares  the  way  for  com- 
bining into  a  coherent  and  well-digested  system  the  entire  doctrine 
of  Holy  Writ."     Serm.  V.  p.  141. 

Upon  this  principle  the  5th  and  6th  Lectures  are  founded. 
In  the  former,  the  importance  of  "  ligiitly  dividing  the  word  of 
Truth,"  is  proved  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  foliouing  points, 
1st.  The  general  distinction  between  what  is  proper  y  Jundu' 
mental  in  Scripture  truth,  and  what  is  not  so.  2dly.  The  spe- 
cific distinctions  to  be  observed  in  the  several  dispensations  of 
Revealed  Religion.  tiiWy.  The  variety  of  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  and  4th.  The  innnediate  occasions  or  pur- 
poses, vvhetht-r  general  or  special,  for  which  certain  Books  or 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  appear  to  have  been  composed.  I'hese 
points  are  treated  with  so  much  brevity  and  precision,  that  the 
reasoning  will  not  easily  admit  of  abridgment.  We  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  having  merely  enumerated  ihe  heads, 
and  with  recommending  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
the  first  part,  relating  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  is  comprised  between  pages  141  and  153. 

We  next  enter  upon  the  synlhetjcai  process.  This  consists  in 
comparing  spiritual  "  things  with  spiritual ;"  or  v,hat  has  been 
called  among  Divines  the  Analogy  af  Faith.     This  department 
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is  divided  into  three  parts.  1st.  The  Verbal  Analogy  of  Scrip-= 
ture,  or  the  collation  of  parallel  texts,  illustrative  of  it's  diction 
and  phraseology.  2d.  The  Historical  Analogy,  or  collation  of 
parallel  events  and  circumatances  for  the  elucidation  of  facts. 
3d.  The  Doctrine  of  Analogy,  or  collation  of  puallel  instruc- 
tions relative  to  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  kinds  of  Analogy  must  tie  carefully  observed 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture ;  the  latter  however  is  the  mos£ 
important  with  respect  to  its  immediate  subject ;  and  the  two  for- 
mer may  be  co-nsidered  as  instrumental  to  it — so  that  in  all  ques- 
tions resj>ecting  matters  of  verbal  or  historical  discussion,  such  a 
solution  IS  to  be  sought  as  shall  not  violate  any  certain  article  of 
Christiaji  Doctrine. 

The  great  use  of  these  analogies  is  then  exemplified  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration ;  and  and  the  expositor  is  cautioned,  in 
adjusting  the  Analogy  of  Faith,  to  pay  attention  to  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  doctrines  under  consideration,  and  to  th® 
comparative  clearness  with  which  they  are  revealed.  Some  ex- 
amples are  then  given  of  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  in  various 
ages  of  the  church,  from  the  neglect  of  these  obvious  laws  of  criti* 
cism  and  interpretation;  and  the  following  instructions  are 
subjoined. 

"  But  since  every  aid  that  can  be  obtained,  internal  or  external, 
is  liable  to  misapplication;  even  these  rules  for  'dividing  ths 
«"/ord  of  Faith/  and  '  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,* 
must  be  accompanied  with  certain  cautions.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
not  to  confound  seeming  with  real  analogies— not  to  rely  upon 
merely  verbal  resemblances,  when  the  sense  may  require  a  different 
application — not  to  interpret  what  is  parallel  only  in  one  respect, 
as  if  it  were  so  in  all — not  to  give  to  any  parallel  passages  so  abso- 
lute a  sway  in  our  decisions,  as  to  overrule  the  clear  and  evident 
meaning  of  the  text  under  consideration — and  above  all,  not  to 
suffer  our  eagerness  in  multiplying  proofs  of  this  kind,  to  betray 
ws  into  a  neglect  of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, upon  which  it's  signification  must  principally  depend.  The 
Simplest  mode  of  proceeding  is,  indeed,  the  safest.  Every  difficult 
or  doubtful  text  is  first  to  be  considered  by  itself;  then,  with  it's 
context,  then  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  parallel  to  it  in  any 
respect — and  then  by  the  additional  light  of  such  extraneous  illus- 
trations as  can  be  brought  to  it  from  the  stores  of  human  know* 
ledge."   Serm.  VI.  p.215. 

The  seventh  Lecture  comprises  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
■nhole  inquiry,  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  the  mystical  in- 
tent of"  Scripture.  As  a  necessary  prelude  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  precise  meanings  of  the  terms  "  literal,  figurative, 
jtpintualj  and  mistical,"  are  defined.  The  two  first  relate  to  ver- 
ba 
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l>al  expression ;  and  the  two  last  must  be  considered  in  contra-), 
distinction  to  them,  as  relating  not  to  the  mere  transfer  ot  words 
from  one  signification  to  another,  but  to  the  entire  application  of 
the  matiers  itself  to  a  different  subject.  The  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  tiiese  distinctions  is  proved  by  referring  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Romanist,  by  admitting  only  the  strict 
literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,"  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  figurative,  embraces  the  monstrous  error  of  Transubstautia- 
tion.  The  Socinian,  who  totally  excludes  th.e  figurative  sense,  gets 
rid  indetd  of  the  Popish  error,  but  reduces  the  Sacrament  to  a  bare 
commemorative  act  of  devotion,  unattended  with  any  spiritual  be- 
nefit to  the  receiver.  The  Fanatic  also,  by  ascribing  all  true  reli- 
gion to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  depre- 
ciates the  value  of  the  Sarament,  as  an  instrument  of  Grace. 
While  the  Church  of  England,  by  considering  our  Lord's  words 
as  figuratiw,  and  containing  moreover  a  mystical  signification, 
interprets  them  in  this  clear,  satisfactory,  and  scriptural  sense. 

"  This  bread  represents  ray  body,  and  this  wine  represents  my 
blood  ;  and  this  act  of  receivhig  bread  and  wine,  according  to  my- 
institution,  and  by  virtue  of  its  etficacy  through  me,  is,  to  the  faith- 
ful communicant,  the  act  of  spiritually  receiving  my  body  and 
blood  ;  that  is,  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  which  1  am 
about  to  offer,  in  giving  my  body,  and  shedding  my  blood  for  the 
^emission  of  sins."     Serrn.  VII.  P.  227- 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the   better  apprehension  of 
the  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  take  a  more  general  view  of 
the  proper  use  of  spiritual  or  mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
iHre,  and  of  the  errors  arising  from  its  negl-ct.     The  observa- 
ticvis  on   this  point   are,  as  iisual,  exemplified  in    the-  clearest 
snanner.     He  divides  the  mystical  parts  of  Scripture  into  Para-^ 
bles.  Types,  and  Allegories;  explains  their  di  cinctions,  and  the 
correspondence  between  their  literal  anci  mystical  sense,  and  the 
true  principles  of  their  interpretation.     The  errors  arising  from 
a  neglect  of  these   principles  are  of  a  most  dangerous   kind. 
Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  Christian 
Faith,  than  the  habit  of  giving  allegorical  e>:planatio;is  of  the 
facts  on  which   it  depends;  and  thus  converting  the  History  of 
Religion   into  fable,  and  its  realities  into  fiction.     Again,  the 
practice  of  applying  to  almost  every  part  of  Scripture  some  hidden 
and  mysterious  meaning,  opens  the  door  to  much  false  interpre- 
tation-    Great  warmth  of  fancy  and  iaiagination  mav  be  an  ex~ 
eellent  quality  in  the  mind  of  a  poet,  but  it  is  highly  dangerous  in 
a  critic  or  expositor  of  Holy  Writ :  it  insensibly  draws  him  asida 
from  the  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  lea  ;s  him  to  regard  his 
«wn  (}sviv«s  us  infallible  posiftions,  wairanted  by  the  autlionty  of 
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Scripture.     Sotne  examples  of  this  false  principle  of  interpret 
tation  are  to  be  found  in  all  ^ses  ;  and  the  members  of  our  own 
Church  have  no^  been   entirely  exempt  from  it.     About  sixty 
years  ago  the  school  of  the  Hutchinsonians  arose;  and  altl>ough 
some  members  of  it  were  no  less  emment  for  sound  and  ortho- 
dox faith  than  for  unaffrcted   piety,  and  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  true  religion,  it  must  yet  be  confessed  that,  in  some  expo- 
sitions of  Scripture,  their  imagination  has  gone  too  far.     The 
true  Faith  has  not  suffered  in  the  hands  of  such  pious,  good,  and 
learned  men  as  Home,  Parkhurst,  and  Jones ;  yet  the  system  of 
interpretation  in  which  they  have  sometimes  indulged  is  a  very 
dan<jferous  precedent  for  future  expositors.     For  even  when  tem- 
pered with  the  most  judicious  case,  it  cannot  lead  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  valuable  truth ;  and  without  this  care,  it  may  pro- 
duce serious  error.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  important  as  it  is;  we  shall  therefore  recom- 
inend  the  student  in  divinity  to  regulate  his  notions  of  the  sab- 
jcct  by  the  following  standard  : 

•  "  Figurative  and  mystical  interpretations  are  never  to  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  destroy  or  supersede  the  literal  sense,  when  that  sense 
is  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible— they  are  never  to  be  farfetch- 
ed, or  pressed  beyond  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text — they  must 
be  such  as  elucidate,  not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject — they  are  ' 
not  to  be  made  the  fomidation  of  articles  of  fakh,  but  adduced  only 
for  the  illustration  or  confirmation  of  what  is  elsewhere  more  plainly 
revealed — nor  are  they  to  be  sought  after  in  matters  of  little  mo- 
ment, or  made  the  chief  object  of  investigation."  Serm.  VII, 
P.  251. 

The  last  Lecture  sets  forth  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church 
in  the  preservation  of  religious  Truth ;  and  shews  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  executed  her  sacred  office  of  guardian  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ.     The  Church  here  spoken  of  is  the  universal  or 
Catholic  Church,  episcopally  constituted  ;  not  any  of  those  va- 
rious modes  of  professing  Christianity,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
commmiions  of  other  kinds.     Speaking  of  the   Church  in  this 
sense,  it  will  be  found,  that  it  has  strictly  been  the  "  Pillar  and 
Ground  of  the  Truth  ;"  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  corruptions 
which  have  prevailed,  it  has  never  autkoritutivelij  disowned  any 
fundamental  or  essential  Truth  of  the  Gospel,      flence,   the 
author  is  naturally  led  to  consider  Mhat  pecuhar  service  our  owti 
Church  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  true  Religion.     He  sets 
forth  the  moderatiua  of  her  character,  both  w  ith  regard  to  doc- 
trine and  discipline  ;  the  sound   principles   on  which   she  has 
acted  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture;  and  the  salutary  and  pa- 
reaial  nature  of  that  autliority  whick  she  exercises  over  her 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  the  reader  with  a  concise 
analysis  of  this  masterly  volume,  which  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  take  its  place  among  those  iheologicd  works,  which  are 
written  with  a  view  to  guide  the  judgment  and  expedite  the  la- 
bours of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  VVe  have  not  descended 
into  a  minute  and  elaborate  criticism  upon  its  contents,  as  it  has 
rather  been  our  object  to  recommend  the  stu  ]y  of  this  volume  to 
our  readers,  than  to  save  them  the  trouide  oj  judgmg  for  them- 
selves. We  cannot  however  close  tins  article,  without  advert- 
in*^  to  one  peculiar  excellence  of  the  w')rk  before  us — an  excel- 
lence indteci  of  secondary  importance,  but  not  tntling  in  itself, 
Kior  beneath  the  notice  of  criticism  :  we  allude  to  the  terse  and 
perspicuous  stijie  in  which  these  Lectures  are  composed  ;  and  we 
feel  the  more  anxious  to  press  this  observation  upon  our  readers, 
because  we  perceive,  with  great  concern,  that  the  Aus^ustan  age 
of  English  literature  is  past,  and  that  those  solid  principles  of 
composition,  on  which  the  greatest  writers  have  formed  their 
style,  are  not  in  the  present  age  universally  esteemed.  Some 
writers  are  so  captivated  with  gaudy  colours,  obscure  allusions, 
and  unnatural  metaphors,  that  tliey  totally  lose  that  perspicuity* 
which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  tirst  principle  of  a  cor- 
rect and  pow  erful  style. 

It  is  too  little  remembered  by  those  who  write  upon  theolo- 
gical subjects,  that  the  elaborate  structure  of  their  periods,  and 
the  pomp  of  their  metaphors  renders  their  language  unnatural, 
and  therefore  destroy f  its  effect:  "For  ait,"  says  the  great 
author  of  the  sublime  +,  "  is  then  perfect,  when  it  most  resem- 
bles nature;  and  nature  has  attained  all  that  can  be  wished  whem 


*  We  could  wish  to  impress  upon  the  lovers  of  such  mistaken 
grandeur,  those  laws  which  the  two  greatest  masters  of  genuine 
criticism  have  delivered  down  to  posterity,  as  the  surest  guides  to 
perfection,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  may  be  applied :  "  No- 
bis prima  sit  virtus  perspicuitas  :  propria  verba  ;  rectus  ordo  ;  non  in 
iongum  dilata  conclusio.  Nihil  neque  desit,  neque  superfluat." 
Quint.  Inst.  viii.  2. 

"  —  ugla^cu  X&zojs  oiqsrri,  ax(pri  dvon — /x-nrs  ra'trsivriV,  pCTire  utis^ 
TO  a^t'a;/Aa,  a'XXcz  7r§£7r«(T5t.v."      Arist.  Rhetoric. 

f  Ilia  translucida  et  versicolor  quorundam  elocutio  res  ipsas 
effaeminat,  quae  illo  verborum  habitu  vestiuntur.  Curam  ergo  ver- 
borum,  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'-  Quint.  Inst.  Lib.  viii. 
Proa;raium, 

*'  X  Tots  yoip  ri  riy^^i)  te'Xejoj-,  tjv/k'  av  ipvais  flvxi  Jox-iri,  v)  S'  au 
ipvaii  iiiirvyriiy  orav  XavSav^fforv  ^Tc^/e^-j)  t7)v  TE^vyjv."  Longinus 
de  Subl,  Sect.  xxij. 
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it  is  secretly  regulated  hy  the  laws  of  art."  It  is  for  the  benef.t  or 
'those  who  have  forgotten  this  important  principle,  that  we  are 
induced  to  offer  these  obse'rvations  on  the  language  of  Dr.  Van 
iVlildert.  In  his  style  they  will  discover  every  mark  of  a  just 
and  cultivated  taste,  but  \iithout  the  shghtest  tincture  of  pedantry 
«r  Jifftclalion.  'Iht-y  may  here  leani  what  a  poueriul  effect 
chaste  and  simple  language  is  capable  of  producing.  Tliey  will 
finii  a  species  of  argimientative  tluquence,  not  indeed  answering 
to  their  notions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  nor  displaying  itself 
in  a  rigid  and  technical  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  ancients. 
Grin  a  servile  miitaiion  of  any  jtarticnlar  model,  but  in  that  lucid 
arrangement,  appropiiate  language,  and  powerful  reasoning, 
which  a  general  acquahitance  with  the  best  writers  will  render 
habitual  to  a  retentive  and  judicious  mind.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple al;  ne  that  a  pure,  eloquent,  and  perspicuous  style  can  be 
formed.  If  even  the  best  models  are  too  anxiously  imitated, 
the  copy  will  appear  stiff  and  pedantic  ;  if  they  are  neglected,  h 
rough  and  undisciplir,ed  style  will  be  the  result.  The  language 
of  Dr.  Van  Mildert  is  the  happy  mean  between  these  extremes. 
It  never  sinks  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  subjects ;  nor  does  it 
ever  rise  so  much  above  the  level  of  didactic  prose,  as  to  cloud 
the  perspicuity  of  his  arguments.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
composition  in  which  logical  precision  and  classical  elegance  are 
more  happily  blended  together. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  duty  to  Ihe  public,  as  briefly  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  permit,  we  rtiust  earnestly 
recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  m  the  study 
of  Theology,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  c»ose. examination  of 
this  volume,  which  is  by  no  means  inferior  even  to  the  best  of 
those  admirable  productions,  to  which  ISlr.  Bampton's  founda- 
tion has  already  given  birth.  We  consider  it  indeed  a  happy 
omen  for  the  honour  and  the  security  of  oiu-  Establishment,  that 
such  champions  of  the  best  interests  of  true  religion  are  still  to  be 
found  within  her  pale. 


Art.  IV.     Laura  ;  or  an  Anthology  of  SnnneU,  with  a  Pre" 
face  and  No^es,  in  Five  Volumes^   By  Cajyel  LofU     ISiAO, 
Crosby  and  Co.      1814, 

JdEEF  *, '  said  an  alderman  of  ancient  days,  (when  such  saga- 
cious personages  were  accustomed  to  talk  upon  those  subjects 
only  which  they  understood  ;)  beef  is  the  king  of  meat :  beef 


*  Vide  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

eompre- 
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comprehencTs  in  it  tlie  quintessence  of  partridge  and  quaif^  and 
venison   and  pheasant,  and  plumb-pudding  and  custard."     B)j  a 
parity  of  comprehensive  power  the  majesty  of  the  epic,  the  dig- 
iiity  of  the  didactic,  the  fire  of  the  lyric,  the  pungency  of  the  sa- 
tire, the  elegance  of  the  pastoral  and  the  pathos  of  the  elegy  are 
.all  united  according  to  our 'authors  opinion   in  that  sirloin  of 
poetical  gourniandry,  the  Sonnet.     No  mora!  too  grave,   no 
.inetaphysics  too  abstruse,  no  ceremony  too  formal,  and  no  frfi^^ 
:dom    too  familiar  for   the   corps   de  la   &onet  of  Capel  LoiFt. 
*'  For  the  law  of  wit  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men.*' 
With  Polonius  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted. — let  us  now 
introduce  them  to  Mr.  Lofi't.    "  The  subject  of  the  sonnet 
may  be  said  to  be  universal  :  and  its  style  and  mamaer  has  beea 
properly  co-exteqsiv-e  to  its  subject.'* 

•  "  The  ST^JECXS  to  which  however  it  is  most  peculiarly  applica- 
ble are  all  that  is  most  endearing,  most  interesting,  most  beautiful, 
iDxcellent  and  sublime.  The  tenderest^  purest,  most  generous  Feel- 
ings of  love  and  friendship,  all  the  charities  oi' private  Life,  all  the 
virtues  v.hether  individual  or  social,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or 
war.  The  noblest  Points  of  A'^aitiral  and  o^  Moral  philosophy; 
the  most  just  and  exalted  Sentiments  of  piety.  All  that  the  illus- 
trious Hartly  (the  Newton  of  metaphysics)  has  compriz'd  under 
those  great  and  leading  Sources  of  Association  on  which  our  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  happiness  depend.  There  will  be  found  soxnets 
in  this  Collection  which  with  the  most  pure  and  concentrated 
energy  have  risen  to  the  Perfection  of  the  moral  sublime.  There 
vrill  be  found  which  expand  into  the  most  ample  and  highest  Views 
'C?  Patriotism  and  universal  philanthropy,  of  nature,  of  ideal  beauty, 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Deity.  And  the  force  of  the  Example  hat 
been  such,  and  has  been  for  Ages  so  accumulated — the  Form  of  the 
Composition  itself  is  such, — that  any  thing  vicious,  irrational,  or 
Jow  is  as  tmlikely  to  make  it's  v,-ay  into  it  as  into  the  epic  itself. 

*'  Estimated,  therefore,  by  ii^s  Excellence  of  every  kind,  and 
•not  merely  by  it's  difficulty  of  Composition,  the  paradoxical  Re- 
inark  of  the  penetrating  and  seveVe  Boileau  will  scarcely  appear 
-excessive,  that  a  perfect  soanet  is  equal  to  an  epic  poem.''  P.  57. 

Now  this  is  all  within  the  £:onfines  of  credibility ;  v.'.e  iiave 
often  heard  of  an  Iliad  in  a  mtt's  shell,  nor  did  we  ever  for  a  inp- 
iuent  doubt  the  fact ;  t|ie  only  puzzle  was  how  to  introduce  it. — r 
oMr.  Lotft's  ingenuily  will  most  maiiiematicaily  solve  the  problem. 
The  Iliad  is  equal  to  an  epic,  and  an  epic  to  a  sonnet  :  and  a  sou- 
fiet,  we  allow,  iike  a  maggot  may  find  its  way  into  a  nut's  shell;, 
why  not  therefore  the  Iliad  ?  The  rage  for  folios  and  large  paper 
copies  will  doubtless  be  diminished,  when  by  so  ingenious  a  me- 
thod of  concentration  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  jEneid  and 
^he  PiiarsaJia  mav  be  served  up  in  a  bvmch  pf  tiiberts,     jtiut  ws 
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have  ascended  in  the  air  balloon  of  our  imagination  to  a  sufficient 
height  in  the  region  of  the  sublime,  let  us  now  descend  with  our 
laureat  Sibyl  a  lew  steps  into  the  bathos. 

•'  But  for  iheproper  subject  for  which  speech  and  tvr'ting  exist, 
there  is  in  a  manner  none  to  which  the  sonnet  has  not  on  some 
occasions  and  in  some  period  been  applied. — Inscriptions,  familiar, 
letters,  and  notes  :  even  formal  applications  for  patents  and  grants, 
an  instance  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  this  preface." 
Pre£  p.  &6.  i 

This  is  a  refineinent  indeed,  which  imperial  luxury  never  dreamt 
of.  Instead  of  the  disgusting  familiarity  of  "dear  Harry''  or 
'''  dear  Jack"  we  shall  isow  have  a  utite  of  appointment  to  meet 
jn  the  Park  or  to  dine  at  the  Bedford,  beginning  in  the  Delia 
Crusca  strain  of  ''  Harry  whose  sympathetic  soul  endears,"  and 

instead  of  the  barbarous  brevity  of"  Lady at  home,"  we 

shall  find  our  invitation  cards  to  routs  and  dinners  conveyed  inregu- 
Itnlv  formed  sonnets  prmted  for  such  occasions,  with  blanks  left 
for  the  names  and  the  day.  An  application  to  the  minister  for  a 
g^rant  or  a  place  must  be  surely  irresistible  which  comes  in 
so  delicate  a  shape  and  in  so  concise  a  form  ;  so  that  poets  and 
placemen  will  henceforward  be  synonymous  terms.  The  region 
of  patents  has  already  been  adorned  with  the  llowers  of  poetic 
fancy,  and  Packwood  razor  strops,  in  anticipation  as  it  were  of 
Mr.  Lofft,  have  been  advertised  in  Petrarchan  strains.  Could 
Siblv's  reanimating  solar  tincture  be  more  powerlully  recom- 
mended  than  in  a  sonnet  to  the  ^Sun,  or  the  g id ta  sulutaria  more 
characteristically  described  than  in  "  Queen  of  the  silver  bow." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  author's  definition  of  the  sonnet. 

*'  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  Name  of  this  Publication,  I  wish 
to  speak  more  in  the  Detail  of  that  Genus  of  Poetry  of  which  it  is 
compos'd — Sonnets  and  quatuorzains. 

*'  These  agree  in  one  general  Character  ; — that  of  being  Poems 
limited  X.o  fourteen  lines.  In  every  other  which  has  respect  to 
their  Form  they  are  essentially  different. 

"  The  sonnet  is  ix  peifoct  lyric  Composition  :  consisting  of  a  poe- 
tnatium,  or  small  foem^  of  a  determinate  length,  divided  into  txvo  sys- 
tems :  the  one  of  eight,  the  other  of  six  verses  :  the  major  System 
consisting  of  a  double  quadernario,  or  Quatriain,  of  two  Khimes 
ttvice  repeated  in  each  Division  ;  the  n2inor  of  a  double  terzino.  Ter- 
nary, or  terzette,  intertvoven  by  having  one  line  in  each  of  its  Divi- 
Mons  which  has  a  correspondent  line  rhyming  to  it  in  the  other. 

"  Such  is  the  sonnet  in  its  strict  Form  :  as  compos'd  by  Guittone 
JD'Arezzo,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  Buonaccorso  da  Montemagno,  Giusto 
de'  Conti,  Petrarca,  Veronica  Gainbara,  Dante,  the  Tasso's,  San- 
jjazaro,  Vktoria  Colomia,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
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otiier  dlstinguisht  Successors. — Such  it  is  as  introduc'd  into  our 
Language  by  Spenser,  Sidney  and  Milton  :  and  continued  in  our 
days  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  in  some  exquisite  Examples,  Edwards, 
Gray,  Mason,  Watson,  Warton,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White.  In  this  enumeration  I  purposely  confine  myself  to  the  dead, 
though  in  the  Selection  itself  I  have  drawn  my  Materials  from  many 
living  Authors  \yliom  Posterity  will  not  forget.  But  let  those  who 
affect  to  laugh  at  Sonneteers  i\.n(}iAes\)\se  this  whole  Class  of  Authors 
as  unworthy  of  the  Name  of  Poets,  learn  a  little  mhovi  and  %\^hat 
it  is  that  they  despise.  Perhaps  they  may  blush  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  List  which  includes  Names  which  they  can  not  be  wholly 
ignorant  stand  in  ihejirst  order  of  human  Excellence. 

"  I  have  not  mention'd  Shakespeare  as  an  Author  of  the  strict 
sonnet:  because  his  Poems  (except  one  or  two,  and  those  scarcely 
perfect  in  the  Form,)  are  rather  reducible  under  the  class  of  qua- 
tuorzains  than  of  strict  sonnets. 

"  And  even  those  of  Spenser,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  Son- 
nets of  the  2d  or  imperfect  Order :  which  although  beautiful  even 
in  Rhythm  and  exceedingly  so  in  Sentiment  and  Imagery,  are  not 
conform'd  to  the  perfect  Guidonian  and  Petrarcan  Model. 

"  From  this  Account  two  circumstances  are  naturally,  as  I  think, 
deducible:  one,  tliat  the  Sonnet  has  a  close  Analogy  to  the  regular 
Grecian  Ode  with  its  major  and  minor,  its  vdic  and  epodic  System, 
its  Strophe  and  Anti strophe  ;  the  other,  that  besides  this  it  has  ano- 
ther yet  mere  particular  and  more  curious  Analogy  to  Music." 
Pref.P.3. 

We  profess  much  too  high  a  veneration  for  Mr.  Loffl's  univer- 
sal menstntiun  the  sonnet,  to  be  alarmed  at  his  anathema;  we  will 
take  the  liberty  however  of  exaniinuig  its  claims  to  Grecian 
deiivation  :  Mr.  L.  in  another  part  conceives  that  the  Grecian 
ode  with  its  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  favoured  tiie  mtro- 
duction  of  its  peculiar  structure  ;  although  Crescembini,  with  more 
wisdom,  doubts  the  probability  of  such  an  opinion.  What  ana- 
logy can  exist  between  the  lyrical  irregularity  of  the  strophe,  with 
its  correspondent  antistrophe,  and  the  eight  regular  Iambic  lines 
of  the  first  system  of  the  sonnet,  or  between  the  epode,  and  six 
similar  and  equal  lines  in  the  second  system,  it  is  beyond  our 
puwer  of  fancy  to  conceive.  Not  content  however  with  this  ana- 
logy^ as  he  facetiously  terms  it,  he  proceeds  to  a  farther  exercise 
of  his  reader's  powers  of- comprehension,  in  discovering  its  ana-~ 
logy  also  to  music. 

*'  It's  musical  Analogy ,  as  appears  to  me,  is  this : — that  it  has  it's 
Major  S}  stem  divided  into  a  double  Tetrachord,  and  it's  Minor  in- 
to a  Hexachord  or  double  Trichordon. 

"  That  the  Relations  of  Rhimes  in  the  Major  System  answer  to 
the  Order  of  Tones  and  Semitones  in  the  Graver  System  or  Flat 
Key.;  the   divided  Rliimes  in  each    Quadernario   standing  for  the 
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Tones  ;  the  diminisht  interval  immediately  successive  representing 
the  Interval  pfoduc'd  by  the  halfe  Tones.  And  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  resemblance  these  Rhimes  are  consecutive.  It  is  very  curi- 
ous too  that  the  leading  lihhnes  of  the  octant  are  the  Isl,  4th,  5th 
and  8th,  which  conipos'd  the  full  hnrmonic  Chord  of  the  Grecian 
Music.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  fxt  Arrangement  of 
Rhimes  in  the  Jint  Division  of  the  Sonnet  suggests  a  resemblance 
to  the  toni  stantes  ;  and  the  more  'variable  Arrangement  of  the  24 
or  terzina  Division  to  that  of  the  toni  mobiles  in  antient  music. 

"  It  is  true  that  even  Petrarch  does  not  always  adhere  to  the 
same  Arrangement  of  Rhimes  in  the  Jirst  Division  :  but  it  consti- 
tutes the  ,^/.s;:  and  most  comprehensive  species  of  the  Petrarcan  Son- 
■  net.  And  this  is  called  Rima  Chiusa  ,  or  the  close  Lihime  ;  having 
its  conjoint  Rime  closed  on  each  side  by  the  1st  and  4th  of  each  Te- 
i^-astich  or  Quatrain,  or  Igt  apd  4th,  5th  and  8th  of  the  entire 
Octant. 

"  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  Guidi,  or  Guittonni  both  of 
Arezzo,  the  i>/r//!-;j^ffce  of  Petrarca,  appear  as  the  Fathers,  one  of 
the  modern  System  of  musical  Notation  and  Solmizaiion  and  the 
other  of  the  Sonnet. 

"  The^firsi  Guido  of  the  tvco  (Bonatti  as  it  seems  by  his  Name  of 
Family)  divided  the  two  antitnt  Tetrachord  luto one  Oc-Zaw denoted 
by  the  first  seven  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  for  the  septenarij  Series 
of  the  Tone^  and  Semi-Tones  in  this  order:  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A.  B, 
Ke  then  completed  the  Octave  by  adding  the  Jirst  repetitionarij  Note 
of  tlie  recurrent  Series,  c  ;  which  went  on  in  snipll  Letter  d,  e,  &c. 
To  these  he  subjoined  the  Hexachord  j  in  the  Choid  of  a  Major 
sixth  : 

c.    d.     Go     f.     g,     a.    J    c  &c.  da  capa^ 

ut.  re.  mi.    fa.  sol.  la.    j    ut.  &c.  da  capo. 

And  then  subjoining,  as  an  hypoproslabanomenos  (in  imitation  of 

the  Pythagorean  Supplement)  an  added  Note  below,  he  called  his 

Scale  the  Gammnt:  T,  Gamma,  the  Greek  G  ;  and  iit,  the  C. 

"  Now  this  Octave  and  Hexachord  united  form  the  actual  Divisions? 
of  the  Guidoqian  Sonnet,  which  has  also  its  double  Tetrastich  and 
its  Hexastich,  its  Rimes  of  8  and  6  lines  in  a  double  Quatrain,  and 
in  a  double  Terzeita.  As  there  were  but  six  Characters  in  the 
Jlexachord  Division  for  seven  Sounds,  it  was  necessary  to  change  oc- 
casionally the  signijicapon  of  these  Characters  to  represent  the 
omitted  semitone.  And  this  change  was  called  a  Muaiice  by  the 
early  French  Masters.  And  hence  possibly  the  minor  or  hexachord 
System  of  the  Sonnet  Laws  had  mare  freedom  of  Variation  than  the 
Octave. 

"  'ihls  first  Guido  fiourisht  about  102S  :  two  Centuries  before  the 
the  Establisher  of  the  Italian  Sonnet.  Yet  the  analogy  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  musical  System  and  and  the  poetic  in  tha 
forms  of  the  Sonnet  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  have  cause  to  suspect 
that  it  was  design'd  ;  and  not  merely  a  very  striking  and  agreeabla 
coincidence."  Fref.  P.  5. 
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To  all  the  learning  contained  in  this  assemblage  of  liard  words  • 
we  bow  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  to  all  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  this  bi  ilhant  assemblage  of  ideas  we  would  pay 
the  same  implicit  respect.  A»  far  as  our  finite  powers  of  compre- 
Iiension   m  ill   enable  us  to  form  a  conclusion  upon  a  subject  so 
infinite,  Mr.  Lofft's  assertion  in  plain  English  is  this,    that  as  in 
the  musical  scale  ihere  are  seven  distinct  notes,  which  with  the 
iirst  repeated  make  the  octave,  so  there  are  eight  lines  in  the  first 
system  of  the  sonnet.     And  had  he  stopped  here,  the  analogy 
though   not  very  strict,  miglit  be  allowed,  as   between  the  eight 
verses  of  the  sonnet,  or  any  other  system  of  eight,  whether  they  be 
notes  in  music,  or  jars  in  a  pickle,  shop.     But  when  we  are  told 
that  the  leading  rhimes  of  the  first  system  occurring  in  the   1st, 
4lh,  5th,  and  8th  line,  correspond  to  tiiose  notes   in  the  scale  of 
music,  because  they  composed  the  full  harmonic  chonl  of  the 
Grecian  music  ;  we   shall  venture  to   hint  two  observations  to 
*!Mr.  Lofll.     Firstly,  that  the  only  comparison  that  can  be  institu- 
ted between  notes  in  nuisic  and  ihymes  in  poetry  is  from  their 
repetition.     The  1st  and  8th  therefore  we   concede  to  Mr.   L. 
as  being  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  and  therefore  analagous 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme  ;    but  we  mnstsiigi^est  that  the 
4th   and  5th,  being  different  sounds,  both  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  1st  and  8th,  require  difl'erent  rhymes  to  render 
the  analogy  allowable.     Secondly,  that  the  1st,  4lh,  5th,  and  8th 
so  far  from  being  the  full  harmonic  chord  of  any  nuisic,  compose, 
when  struck  together  an  abominable  discord,   and  have  no  con- 
-  section  with  each  other  whatever,    except  when  the  productioji 
of  such  a  discord  is  intended  according  to   the  laws  of  modern 
music.     We  would  also  hint  in  addition  to  this  tliat  the  Greeks 
were  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  harmony,  in  the  regularcombi- 
nation  of  two  or  more  notes.     When  he  talks  of  divided  rhymes 
standing  for,  tunes,  and  the  first  Guido  dividing  two  tetrachords 
into  one  octave,  he  defies  equally  our  musical  knowledge  and  our 
arithmetical  calculations. 

On  the  rhythmical  combination  of  the  sonnet  our  author  is  more 
clear  in  his  ideas,  and  more  happy  in  his  expressions.  It  will 
afford  the  reader  much  satisfaction  however  to  know  that  all  the 
possible  variations  o-f  the  positions  of  the  rhymes  in  which  he  may 
inckilge  anioimt  in  the  first  system  to  408320  and  in  the  second 
to  740.  But  of  these  Mr.  Lofft  observes  "^  the  greater  part  are 
either  coincident  or  excluded.  In  consequence  of  which  the 
number  of  species  generally  in  use  is  only  106,  of  the  regular  52, 
cf  the  irregular  54.  We  shall  not  weary  tlje  patience  of  our  readers 
by  carrying  him  through  all  the  a.  b.c.  f/.  tables  of  combniations 
and  permutations  in  the  rhymes  of  14  lines,  but  shall  hasten  to 
the  w&rk  itself  j  which  consists  of  0N£  thousand    sonnets  in 

various 
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various  languages.  It  is  amusine;  however  to  hear  Mr.  Lofiff 
making  apologies  forso  small  a  .  umber  of  these  rctits  m  rceaux 
aud  assuring  the  reader  that  his  larder  is  not  exhausted. 

"  If  it  is  imagined  because  these  Sonnets  are  divided  into  ieH 
Centenaries  that  I  had  difficulty  to  make  up  the  Nuruber ;  this  is  a 
great  Error  which  the  Appe?idix  will  of  itself  refute.  I  Hatter  my- 
self there  are  Jeiv  indeed  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted.  And 
lam  sure  that  there  are  many  which  if  possible  ought  to  have  been 
inserted.  These  poetic  Spirits  have  surrounded  me  in  the  form  of 
Sonnets,  as  Charon  is  said  by  the  Poet  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
Shades  pressing  for  a  passage,  I  have  had  the  same  embarritssment 
of  Choice;  and  great  unwillingness  of  Rejection. 

"  Navita  sed  tristis  nunc  has,  nunc  accipit  illos ; 
Ast  alios  longe  submotos  arcet  arena. 

"  Now  these,  now  thrfse  he  singles  from  the  Train  ; 

While  others  he  declines,  left  on  the  dreary  Plain."  P.  254;» 

The  one  thousand  and  one  of  the  Arabian  nights,  are  quite  lost  in 
the  profusion  of  our  author,  who  has  not  only  given  us  his  ten  com- 
plete Centenaries  of  sonnets,  but  an  Appendix  at  the  head,  contain- 
ing about  a  hundred,  aud  a  Corm/aat  the  tail  consisting  of  sixteen 
more,  besides  a  Finale.  Of  these  many  are  originals  of  the  best 
Italian  poets,  to  which  are  attached  translations,  generally  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Lofft.  Of  these  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
uniform  approbation,  the  versions  being  much  too  luxuriant,  and 
abounding  with  those  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  which  we  should  not  have  expected  from  Mr.  Lofft, 
We  will  take  the  first  that  offers  itself; 

DI  PETRARCA. 

(CXV.)  ' 

«  O  D'  ARDENTE  Virtute  ornata  &  calda. 

Alma  gentii,  cui  tante  carte  vergo ; 

O  sol  gia  d'  honestate  intero  albergo ; 
Torre  in  alto  valor  fondata  &  salda ; 
O  Fiamma,  o  Rose,  sparse  in  dolce  falda 

Di  viva  neve,  in  che  io  mi  specchio  &  tergo  j 

O  piacer,  onde  T  ali  al  bel  viso  ergo 
Che  luce  sovra  quanti  '1  Sol  ne  scalda 

2. 

Del  vostro  nome, — si  mie  rime  intese 

Fossin  si, — lunge  havrei  pien  Tule  8f  Battra, 

La  Tane,  il  Nilo,  Atlante,  Olympo,  &  Calpe  x 
Vox  non  posso  porter  in  tutte  quattra 
Parte  del  Mondo,  udrallo  '1  bel  paese 

Ch'  Appeniiin  parte,  &.  '1  Mar  circonda,  &  V  Alpe. 

TRANSLATION^ 
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TRANSLATION* 

««  O  MIND  by  ardent  Virtue  grac'd  and  warm'd 

To  whom  my  Pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  Heart ; 

Mansion  of  noble  Probity,  who  art 
A  Tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  Assault  full  arm'd, 
O  Rose  effulgent  in  whose  foldings,  charm'd 

We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part! 

O  Pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 
To  that  blest  Vision  which  no  eye,  unhai-m'd 

"  Created,  may  approach — The  Name  if  Rime 
Could  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thules  Coast, 
Nile,  Tanais  and  Calpe  should  resound 
And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  narrower  bound 
Confines  my  flight :  And  Thcs,  our  native  Clime 
Between  the  Alps  and  Appenine  must  boast."  P.  384. 

4 

We  are  surprised  at  finding  valor  translated  strength  ;  whereas 
k  constantly  signifies  "  worth"  or  ^'  probity."  The  whole  line 
indeed  is  wretchedly  rendered.  Fuhia  does  not  signify  ^'  fold, 
ings ;"  but  "  a  sloping  side/'  as  la  falda  d'  una  montugna,  *'  the 
side  or  slope  of  a  mountain."  The  '^  fresh  carnation"  of  Mr. 
LotFt  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  poetical  ;but  it  isafl  )wer  of  his  owa 
fancy,  not  to  be  found  in  the  bouquet  of  the  original.  But  this, 
as  we  suppose,  is  substituted  for  in  che  io  me  specchio  S^-  iergOfSiS 
•we  will  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Lofft  can  possibly  mean 

'^charm'd 
We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part.'* 

As  givingthe  slightest  idea  of  the  Italian  expression,  which  literally 
signifies  **  in  which  I  view  and  purify  myself."  We  say  nothingof  the 
pair  of  lumbering  participles  "  unharmed  created,"  which  jostle 
each  other  most  awkwardly,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  the 
sonnet  softens  the  defect  to  the  eye,  but  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
last  line,  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  so  loosely  and  so  igno- 
rantly  rendered.-~We  leave  for  better  Geographers  than  our- 
selves to  determine  what  country  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  as  we  had  always  conceived  tliat  the  latter  formed 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  former ;  and  we  do  not  conceeive 
that  Mr.  JLofft  means  to  designate  that  part  of  Italy  alone  which 
is  included  the  angle,  at  least  if  he  does,  Petrarca  does  not.  Pe- 
trarca  describes  Italy  as  the  country  which  the  Apennines  divide, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  Alps  surround,  which  in  our  view,  is  a 
most  correct  Geographical  designation ;  and  it  would  have  beeiv 
better,  if  Mr.  Lotit  had  done  the  same.  But  we  are  stiil  more 
isurprised  at'  this  yagae  and  unmeaning  translation  of  Mr.  L,, 

when 
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•\vhen  \vc  remember  that  this  very  Hne  has  almost  j3ast  Intd  a 
proverb.  We  cannot  suppose  tiiat  Mr.  L.  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  two  common  periphrases  used  by  the  Italian  poets  in  de- 
scribing Italy,  vliich  are  consecrated  by  classical  usage  no  less 
ihan  by  the  authority  of  their  inventors.  The  one  was  first  used 
l>y  Dante  \x\  his  Inferno,  who  calls  it 

"  II  paese  ove  H  si  sjuona." 

The  second  is  the  line  in  the  sonuet  before  us 

"  Ch'  Apennin  parte,  &  '1  mar  circonda,  S:  V  Alpe. 

J)oth  these  modes  of  expression  are  so  classical  that  we  fjn(3 
them  perpetually  used  by  the  bestlfalian  writers.  Thus  Algarotti 
iu  w  riting  to  his  master  and  friend  the  famous  Zannotti,  and  de- 
scribing the  progress  which  the  authority  of  da  Ciusca  acquired 
in  dictating  the  laws  of  the  Italian  language,  uses  this  very  line 
as  a  periphrasis  for  Italy.  Surely  the  knowledge  of  this  cii- 
cumslance  should  ha^j^e  caused  Mr.  Lofft  to  be  nmch  more  ac- 
curate in  his  translation. 

The  following  magnificent  and  spirited  Apostrophe  of  Aliieri 
to  Kome  cannot  fail  oi  engaging  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

D'ALFIERI. 

Ro.MA. 

«  VUOTA  insalubre  Region,  tlie  Stat© 
^      Va  te  nomando;  aridi  Campi  incolti; 
Squalidi,  muti,  estenuati  volti  • 
Di  Popol  reo,  codardo,  intanguinato! 
'        Impotente,  non  libero,  Senato        - 

De  astuti  vil'  in  folgid'  ostro  avvrokl  ,• 
llicchi  Patrizii,  &  piu  che  ricchi  stolti; 
nee,  che  faschiochczzad'altruibeato!'* 

2. 

**  Citta,  non  Clttadini :  augusti  Tempi! ; 
Religion  non  gia:  legge,  che  ingiuste 
Ogni  luttro  cangiar  vedc,  ma  in  peggio : 
Cliiavf  che  compre  un  di,  schiudiuno  agl'  Empil 
Del  Ciel  le  porte;  or  per  eta  vetuste : 
Non  sei  tu,  eoma,  d'  ogni  vizio  il  segglor" 

Now  for  a  little  Alfieri  and  water 


TRANSLATION. 

To  Rome. 

<'  UNHEALTHY  Land!  tliat  callstttiyseira  State; 
Void,  desolate!  Plains  barren  and  uutili'd! 

Mute 
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Mute  Spectres  of  a  Race:  whose  looks  are  fiU'd 
With  guilt,  base  fears,  fierce  and  ensanguin'd  hate  I 
A  Senate,  nor  to  act  nor  to  debate, 

Vile  paltry  Craft  in  splendid  purple  veil'd! 

Patritians  of  a  Foll}^  less  conceal'd 
Than  their  vain  Wealth!  a  Prince,  imagin'd  Great;'' 

**  By  Superstition  hallow'd!  City  proud 

Who  hast  no  Citizens !  Temples  august. 

Without  Religion !  La'.vs,  corrupt,  unjust, 
From  age  to  age  proceeding  still  to  worse. 

Keys  (as  thou  saiJst)  to  which  Heaven's  Portals  bow'd 
For  impious  Men — Ah,  romje,  the  seat  of  every  curse." 

25  Aug.  1805.     C.L. 

We  do  admire  the  diluent  powers  of  Mr.  Lofft,  and  the 
Iiappv  metamorphose  of  the  champagne  of  Alfieri  into  the  sober 
(Toosebern/  of  our  translator — we  wiii  not  violate  the  dignity  of 
the  origiiial  by  exposing  the  miserable  weaknesses,  errors,  and 
omissions  of  the  translator. 

In  some  instances  however  Mr.  Lofft  is  more  happy;  the  two 
following  are  perhaps  among  the  most  favourable  specimens  of 
bis  translations. 

PETRARCA. 

(cxxxi.) 

*'  AMOR,  die  vedi  ogni  pensier'  aperto,  • 

E  i  duri  passi  onde  tu  sol'  mi  scorgi, 
Nel  fondo  del  mio  Cor  gli  occhi  taoi  porgi; 

A  te  palese,  a  tutt'  altro  coveito. 

Sai  quel  che  per  segulrti  ho  giiisoiTerto: 
E  tu  pur  via  di  poggio  in  poggio  sorgi 
Di  giorno  in  giorno;  &  di  me  non  t'  accorgi 

Chi  son  si  stance  &  'I  sentier  'm  e  tropp'erto." 

2- 

**  Ben  ve^gio  di  lontan'  il  dolce  Lume 
Ove  per  aspi-e  vie  mi  sproni  &  giri: 
^  Ma  non  ho  come  tu  da  volar  piume. 

Assai  content!  lasci  i  miei  Desiri 
Pur  che  ben  desiando  r'  mi  consume, 
Ne  le  dispiaccia  che  per  lei  sospiri," 

TRANSLATION. 

*<  O  LOVE,  that  seest  rny  Heart  without  Disguise, 
And  those  hard  toils  from  thee  which  I  sustain. 
Look  to  my  inmost  thought;  behold  the  pain 

To  thee  unveil'd,  hid  froai  all  other  eyes. 

The  it 
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Thou  know'st  for  thee  this  Breast  what  suftcrhig  tries; 
Me  still  from  day  to  day  o'er  hill  and  plain 
ThoLichasest;  heedless  still,  while  I  complaia 

As  to  my  wearied  steps  new  thorns  arise. 

9 

«'  True :  I  discern  far  off  the  chearing  light 

To  which,  through  tractless  Wilds,  thou  urgestme, 

But  Wings  like  thine  to  bear  me  to  Delight 

I  want : — Yet  from  these  pangs  I  would  not  flee  > 

Finding  this  only  favor  in  her  sight 
That  not  dispieas'd  my  Love  and  Death  she  see.** 

29  Aug.  1807.    C.L. 

DI  PETRARCA. 

(ccxcv.) 
"  LASCIATA  hai  imoute  senza  Sole  il  Mondo, 
Oscuro  &■  freddo ;  Amor  cieco  &  inerme ; 
Leggiadria  ignuda ;  Ic  bellezze  infirme; 
Me  'sconsolato,  &  i\  me  grave  pondo: 
Cortesia  in  bando,  &  honestate  in  fondo. 
Dogliomi  io  sol;  ne  sol  ha  da  dolerme: 
Che  svelte  ha  di  yirtute  il  chiaro  germe ; 
Spento  il  primo  valor. — Qual  fia  il  secoudo ! 


cy 


"  Pianger  Y  aer  &  la  terra  e  *1  mar  deverabbe 
L*  human  legnaggio ;  che  senza  ella  e  quasi 
Senza  fior  prato,  o  senza  gemma  anello. 
Non  la  conobbe  '1  Mondo  mentre  '1  habbe : 
Conobb'  io,  che  a  pianger  qui  rimasi, 
E  '1  Ciel,  che  del  mio  pianto  hor  si  fa  bello, 

TRANSLATION. 
(elegiac.) 

*'  DEATH,  Thou  the  World  without  a  Sun  hast  left, 
Cold,  dark,  and  cheerless ;  Love  disarm'd  and  blind ; 

Beauty  of  Charms,  and  Grace  of  Power  bereft; 
And  leav'st  me  only  my  afflicted  Mind : 

2. 

•'  See  captive  Truth  and  virgin  Softness  fade ! 

I  grieve  alone :  nor  only  ought  to  grieve ; 
Since  Virtue's  fairest  Flower  thy  spoil  is  made. 

The  prime  Worth  lost  what  second  can  retrieve? 

3. 

**  Let  Earth,  Air,  Sea,  their  common  Woes  bemoan  : 
Mankind  lament ;  which,  now  it's  boast  is  flown, 


A  gemlcss 
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A  gemless  ring,  a  flo'vrerless  mead  aj5f)ears  i 
Tii£  world  possest  nor  knew  it's  treasure's  pride: 
I  knew  it  well,  who  he.e  in  grief  abiitjl 

And  lieaven,  wliich  gains  such  beauty  from  my  tears. 

C.L." 

The  last  of  these  specimens  k  clearly  the  best,  and  may  be 
fairly  teitned  both  an  elegant  and  a  spirited  translation,  and 
excepting  a  slur  over  a  me  grave  pondn,  uniformly  correct. 

We  n';w  proceed  to  consider  tht,  ...'aerous  original  sonnets 
in  our  own  laiiguage  with  \vhich  we  are  presented  vx  these  vo- 
lumes.— ^^The  names  of  S^j^enser,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Gray 
appear  among  the  best  of  the  contributors^  after  whom  appear 
as  the  D'll  mmorum  gentium  C.  Smith,  Bowles,  Roscoe, 
White,  Collyer,  and  Co.  Some  few  of  these  arc  exceedingly 
pretty,  others  mistaken  and  awkward :  some  deadly  dull,  others 
vivaciously  absurd.  Our  readers  will  naturally  anticipate  that 
Mr.  Lofft  has  not  forgotten  himself  in  so  large  a  collection; 
his  own  perhaps  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  so  are  they  the 
most  amusing  of  the  whole.  We  had  had  some  half  dozen  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  appears  the  chief  object  of  our  au- 
thor's adoration,  and  we  must  confess  that  the  ottering  is  worthy 
of  the  Divinity.  In  addition  to  tliese  panci^yrics  upuu  the  Pa- 
triot, we  find  two  (at  least)  upon  a  terrier  of  the  same  name. 

«'  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  FAVORITE  TERRIER 
WHO  STKAYi':D  TO  TROSTON 

X  MARCH  :    MDCCXCVI. 

"FOX!  t0-\vhose  lot  hath  fall'n  a  favorite  Name, 

A  Name  to  social  Worth  and  I'Yeedoni  dear. 
Shall  not  this  day's  return  some  memory  claim 

Which  thee,  with  all  thy  woes  and  cares,  left  here? 
Much  hadst  thou  suffer  d  in  thy  youthful  prime; 
And  man  had  been  thy  foe  worse  than  to  others  time. 

2. 

**  Thy  cai'es,  tliy  fears,  are  gone ! . .  and  never  more 

May  they  return  upon  thy  gentle  head : 
Nor  food  and  shelter  tli}'  iamt  eye  implore 

Doubtlul ;  nor  chill  thy  trembling  limbs  bedspread 
In  agony  and  dread  from  hopeless  flight 
As  when  thy  quivering  life  here  caught  tjie  pitying  sight, 

"  Of  Her  who  still  protects  thee ! . .  Taxes  corae 

Unkind  to  thee  and  thy  deserving  Race! 
Of  Dogs  or  IVUm  Pitt  little  heeds  the  doom. 

But  thee  nor  tax  nor  aught  more  dire  displace. 

T  £*ea 

VOL.  III.   MARCH,  1S15. 
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E'en  sliould  Invasion  come,  safe  be  thou  still ! 
And  none  do  ill  to  thee  who  dost  to  nothing  ill. 

10  ?.Iar.  1797.  C.L.'' 
^Ir.  Loift  appears  to  have  taken  hi»  terrier's  example,  and  to- 
iiave  strayed  a  little  out  of  his  metre;  it  is  hovvever  most  satisfac- 
tory to  tind  that  *' Fox  has  deserved  and  continues  (1?  Sept. 
180a)  to  deserve"  so  well  of  his  poetical  master.  We  would 
howe\er  prepare  the  reader  for  a  most  severe  and  afflicting  event, 
ivhich  };as  befallen  this  aforesaid  little  amiable  terrier. 

"  FOX,  Thou  with  me  ten  Years  this  Day  hast  spent ; 
Years  which  to  me  Iiave  brought  much  joy,  njuch  paia 
But  when  of  Anguish  most  severe  the  reigU' 
Thy  mute  Affection  it's  mild  Comibrt  lent. 
Thee  to  this  sheltering  Roof  a  Spirit  sent 

Kind  to  us  both  ! — nought  happens  here  in  vain  : 
And  Causes  which  our  Thoughts  can  least  explain. 
Small  in  appearance,  teem  with  great  Event. 

2.. 

**  The  Day  which  brought  thee  hidier  has  fo  me 
Been  fraught  with  Cares  and.  Blessings  of  high  Cast: 
r.Iay  those  Cares  teach  my  Mind  ;  those  Blessings  last ! 

And  mayst  thou  long  my  walk's  *  Companion  be! 

Who  in  ten  Years  with  me  hast  trackt  a  space 

That  might  half  Earth's  Circumference  euibraGc  f.    C.  L." 

This  we  consider  as  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  pathos? 
which  we  have  ever  met  with  even  in  the  Delia  Crusca  school ;. 
it  is  a  fact,  indeed,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
pedestrianism  that  the  puppy  and  his  master  (however  studious 
and  occiipitd)  have  in  thtir  joint  perambulations  tracked  a  space 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Much  as  we  sympa- 
thise with  our  author's  tender  feelings  upon  this  melancholy  sub- 
ject, we  camiot  but  congratulate  Fox  upon  his  Apotheosis  in  the 
poetical  lieaven.  Wherever,  indeed,  we  turn  ourselves  among 
our  modern  bards,  hylax  in  limine  fatruf,  a  soit  of  canine  phi- 
lanthropy (the  perversion  of  ideas  will  excuse  the  perversion  of 
terms)  appears  to  have  seized  the  ptjcls  of  th.e  age  ;  puppies 
arc  the  order  of  the  day  from  the  newfoundlaud  of  Lord  liyrou 
to  the  terrier  of  Cape!  Lofft.  'i'he  thousandth  of  this  exquisite 
collection  is  inscribed  to  '*  my  original  Bar-gown,"  and,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  was  written  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  of  Bury, 


*  "  This  wish  has  been  unavailing.  On  the  25th  April,  I  lost  this 
most  sensible,  affectionate,  and  constant  companion;  shot,  or  some 
way  murther'd,  1  have  little  doubt,  by  some  malignant  and  cruel 
villain.     C.  L.'* 

+  "  On  an  Average,  fox  cannot  have  walkt  less  with  me  (studious 
and  occupied  though  I  am)  than  10  or  12,000  Miles.    C.  L." 

at 
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St  the  Spring  assizes.  We  should  have  allowed  to  this  idea  the 
claims  of  originality,  had  we  not  remembered  ^'  my  Night-gowri 
and  Slippers"  of  our  good  friend  G.  Colman,  which  has  often 
made  us  smile  (we  trust  that  Mr.  L.  will  excuse  our  preference) 
even  in  a  greater  degi  ee  than  the  Bar-gown  of  our  author. 

From  all  that  we  have  said  upon  tl;cse  volumes,  <ve  fear  that 
Mr.  Loft'i  -.rill  have  but  a  very  bad  o{>inion  of  our  taste,  and  will 
conceive  that  the  "  undulating  sonnet's  graceful  sound,"  (as  he 
terms  it)  is  entirely  lost  upon  our  barbarous  and  uncultivated 
ears.  We  ran  however  assure  him  that  to  the  name  of  Petrarca 
we  bow  with  a  devotion  as  strong,  as  that  which  animates  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Lofft.  But  while  we  admire  and  venerate  the 
genius  and  powers  of  this  magnificent  poet,  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment that  even  he  has  indulged  in  too  frequent  an  imitation  of  his 
predecessors,  the  Provengal  poets.  Wherever  he  has  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  imagination  and  t.isle,  his  sonnets  ap- 
proach nearest  to  perfection  ;  wherever,  in  compUance  with  the 
prejudit:e  either  of  his  own  education,  or  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  lie  has  copied  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  the  harsh- 
ness and  conceits  of  his  models  have  arrested  and  broken  the 
stream  of  his  native  genius.  But  if  by  an  ill  judged  imitation 
of  his  predecessors,  Petrarca  lias  thrown  a  shade  over  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  pun  poetry,  not  less  has  he  in  return  been  disgraced 
by  the  miserable  mimicry  of  modern  sonnetteers,  wh6  conceive 
that  the  Houcrs  of  Italian  poetry  are  but  an  anomalous  bundle 
of  harsh  co/zce^^i,  whining  sentinientahty,  and  harmonious  non- 
sense. The  best  modern  poets  of  Italy  itself  have  generally 
avoided  this  fatal  niiscoriception,  and  have  adopted  a  manliness 
of  style,  which  is  of  itself  the  severest  satire  upon  those  ill-judg- 
ing pedants,  who  propose  to  themselves  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  as  models  of  imitation. 

Algarotti,  that  universal  genius,  who  united  the  most  discri- 
minating taste  to  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  displayed  in  his  own  poetry  the  judgment  wliich  he 
so  successfully  displayed  in  his  criticisms  upon  others,  has  re- 
prehended with  much  severity,  the  pedantry  of  those,  who  have 
so  industriously  copied  the  errors  and  conceits  of  Petrarca,  and 
appear  happy  to  partake  in  his  failings  rather  than  his  tire.  To 
substitute  affected  expressions,  overstrained  conceits,  and  un- 
meaning ornament  in  the  place  of  manly  vigour, native  brilliancy, 
and  unalloyed  elegance,  is  to  throw  into  circulation  a  sjiecies  of 
false  coin,  which  is  never  adopted  but  as  a  last  resource,  and  is 
never  introduced,  but  when  the  real  specie  can  be  no  longer 
supplied.  We  shall  not  say  that  all  the  English  sonnets  in  this 
vast  collection  are  subjected  to  this  censure ;  some  indeed  are 
written  in  the  best  taste,  and  according  to  the  truest  models 
©1  the  Italiats  school  5  but  we  can  fairly  assfcit  that  it  would  have 

T  2  been 
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been  as  well,  if  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  whole  ha*I 
not  been  vritlen,  and  inueli  better  if  they  had  not  been  pub- 
lished. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  their  faults  these  volumes  are 
not  without  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Lofft  has  evidently  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  this  department  of  literature,  and  is  a 
man  of  much  scholarship  and  information.  Many  parts  of  his 
Preface  are  both  useful  and  good,  and  wiih  his  short  biogra- 
phical memoirs  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  this  species  of 
composition,  we  were  highly  gratified.  We  know  of  no  author 
v.ho  has  collected  so  much  information  within  so  small  a  com- 
pass. Had  Mr.  Lofft  conteiited  himself  with  two  volumes  in- 
stead of  five,  and  reduced  his  centenaries  to  one  third  of  their 
number,  giving  us  two  hundred  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Italian  sonnet,  and  dividing  the  remainder  between  the  finest 
translations  and  the  best  original  sonnets  in  the  English  language, 
(omitting  his  own) ;  had  he  reduced  his  Preface  also  Lo  one  third 
of  its  present  compass,  and  cropped  ail  its  adscititious  flowers 
which  contribute  neither  to  its  ornament  nor  to  its  utility,  the 
publication  before  us  would  have  had  as  fair  claims  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  as  any  which  we  could  name  in  this  neglected 
department  of  literature.  Mr.  Ijofft  complains  of  the  lidicule 
and  contempt  with  \^hich  the  school  of  the  Italian  sonnet  has 
been  so  universally  treated.  Tliere  are  very  few,  we  confess, 
who  ha\e  learning  enough  either  to  understand  or  appreciate  its 
real  beauties;  while  there  are  many,  who  have  taste  enough  to 
feel  digubt  at  the  pedantic  affectation  and  frivolous  absurdity  of 
its  pretended  patrons.  The  Son  n  kt  has  suffered  far  more  from 
its  friends  than  from  its  enemies. 

The  selection  from  the  Italian  authors  is  generally  good  ;  we 
eannot  however  but  remark  a  strange  perversion  in  a  sonuet 
wiiich  Mr.  Lofft  has  ascribed  without  hesitation  to  Dante: 

"  DANTE. — CUE  siA  l'amore.' 

"  MOLTI  volendo  dir  che  foss'  amore 
Desser'  parole  assai;  ma  non  potero 
Dir  di  lui  in  parte  che'  assembrasse  il  vcro, 

Ni  diffiner  qual  fosse  il  sue  valore. 

E  alcun  fu  qui  disse  eh'  era  ardore 
Di  n)ente,  imaginato  per  pensiero; 
»'  Ed'  altri  dlsser'  cli'  era  desidero, 

Di  voler,  nato  per  piacer  del  Core. 

2. 

"  Ma  io  dlco  ch'  Amor  non  ha  sostanza, 

Ne  e  cosa  corporal'  ch'  abbia  figuva, 
Anzi  e  un'  Passione  in  dizianza 
Si  ch'  il  voler  del  Cor  ogni  altro  avanza. 

E  questo  basta  fur  ch'  il  i'iaccr  dura."  Vol.  III.  P.  490. 
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We  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  Mr.  Lofft  should  have 
given  us  so  inutiJated  a  copy  of  the  minor  si/stern  as  he  terms  it. 
A  sonnet  of  thirteen  lines  would  set  metre  as  much  at  defiance, 
as  many  in  this  collection  set  common  understanding.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  copy  in  its  genuine  and  unmutilated  condition  : 

"  Ma  io  dico  ch'  Amor  non  ha  sustanza, 

Ne  e  cosa  corporal  ch'  abbia  figura : 

Anzi  e  una  Passione  in  dizianza : 
Piacer  di  forma,  dato  per  uatura, 

Sicche  '1  voler  del  cor  ogni  alto  avanza ; 

E  questo  basta  fin  che  '1  piacer  dura." 

« 

We  should  out  of  courtesy  suppose  that  the  fourth  line  had 
fiillen  out  in  the  printing,  did  we  not  find  that  it  is  also  omitted 
in  the  translation:  we  wonder  that  after  all  his  a,  b,c  tables, 
that  Mr.  L.  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  omission.  We 
should  also  hint  to  Mr.  L.  that  this  sonnet  is  not  generally  allowed 
to  claim  Dante  for  its  author.  We  find  it  indeed  in  a  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Opera  Moralissinia  di  Diversi  imder 
the  name  of  another,  awd  according  to  Bellamano  under  the 
title  of  Iiiccrto. . 

AVe  are  also  siuprised  that  !Mr.  L.  by  consulting  some  bad 
edition  should  have  spoiled  a  sonnet  of  Fontenelle,  which  accord- 
ing to  La  Harpe  is  the  only  one  in  the  French  language  whicU 
deserves  the  nanio.     The  following  is  Mr.  Lofft's  copy  ■. 

FONTENELLE. 

*'  *  JE  suls,' — crioit  jadis  apollon  a  daphne, 
Lorsque  tout  hors  d'  haleine  il  couroit  apres  ella 
Et  lui  contoit  pourtant  la  longue  kirielle 

Des  i-ares  qualites  dont  il  Otoit  orne, — 

*  Je  suis  le  Dieu  des  Vers ;  je  suis  bel  Esprit  ne* — 

JMais  les  vers  n'etoient  point  la  charme  de  la  Belle* 
'  Je  suis  joueur  du  Luth — Arretez' — Bagatelle : — 
Le  Luth  ne  pouvoit  rien  sur  ce  Coeur  obstine  ! 

"  *  Je  connois  la  Vcrtu  de  la  moindre  raclne ; 

*  Je  suis, — n'  en  doutez  point, — Dieu  de  la  Medecine  I* 

Daphne'  couroit  plus  vite  a  ce  mot  si  fatal : 
Mois  s'  il  eut  dit, — Voyez  quel  est  votre  Conquete> 

Je  suis  un  jeune  Dieu,  beau,  galant,  liberal, — 
Daphne',  sur  ma  parole,  auroit  tourne  la  tete.'* 

Vol.  L  Append.  R  229, 

Whereas  the  four  last  lines  sliould  jjppear  in  the  following 
form  ; 

"  Daphne //fo;o?7  encore  plus  vite  que  jamais 
Mais  s'  il  eut  dit— Vojez  quel  est  votre  gonquete, 
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Je  suis  un  jcune  Dieu,  tonjours  beau,  ioujoursfraa 
liaphne  sur  ma  parole,  auroit  touriu;  la  tete.'* 

The  reader  will  immediately  observe  the  elegance  and  spirit 
v,l„ch  thej  a.sunie  in  tins  l.tler  form.     7'he  edition  Nvhicli  we 

i-rn'^r'  /"  ^  '"'  "''^^''  '-'  '^"^'^^^  ""^^  '^'^i"§  ti^^t  of  Paris, 
l/(A8vo  andnx-areat  a  loss  to  imagine  from  whence  Mr! 
J-om  copieci  his  perverted  reading. 

We  cannot  conclude  tl)is  article  without  noticlnjr  the  elc-ant 
and  sentimenf.l  title  ^hich  x\ir.  L.  has  affixed  \o  his  ^^ork 
J-'VUR.A,  and  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  its  adoption. 

r.snJnt?'r  "'"V^  '^''  Selection,  LAURA  :  in  affectionate  and 
to  £l.;  '-emembrance  of  Petrarch,  and  of  that  .nysteriom  Passion 
to  which  we  owe  that  the  Sonnet  has  such  celebrity  ;  and  to  which, 

lt37^\T^rf{7\'^'\'f'^'^'^  ^^^'  '^'^  '^^^^^^  '-^"^  Refinement 
loim  d  .wd  diifus'd  by  his  dehcate  and  cultivated  Genius,  by  whose 

Tion    thp'ST  %')  '^'"^'  ^^'"^ierness,  calm  and  disgraceful  eleva- ' 
ion    the  htyle,   the  Foctnj,   the  Se^^timem^   and  the  Manners  of 

flutncd"       P'^^S^'^^^^^^^e'y  «^  Europe,  have  been  so  happily  in- 

nf  tli  ^/^^'^'^T-'u^'-'^'^l"  ^^'^  ^*'  ^'^'^'■^  ^"  detern^-ningthe  Choice 
oftho  A^,«.,  which  IS,  that  many  Female  Poets  have  grac'd  this 

t^^^Tf-  "',  ^'"^^'■•^-  ••  ^"^"^^  "^  ^'^'^'^  f^^-'^tiful  Produc 
tions  will  be  found  m  these  Volumes."     Vol.  I.  Pref.  P.  ii. 

Happy  are  Pctrarca  and  Mr.  Lofft  in  their  several  Lauras. 
Uur  author  and  his  mysterious  misiress  rre  also  shall  bear  in 
attectiona^e  ami  respectful  remembrance,  taking  leave  of  him  in 
tiie  words  ot  Mercuuo; 

"O  flesh  1  flesh!  hov,  art  thou  fishified.  Now  is  he  for  the 
numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in.-LAURA  to  his  lady  was  but  a 
kitchen  wench  :  marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhime  her  " 
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The  lamentable  state  ofthedramatic  literature  of  tlie  present  acre 
has  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  regret  to  those  critics,  who, 
fresh  from  tne  productions  of  ancient  days,  turn  away  in  di^c^ust 
irom  the  maudlin  and  prosaic  nonsense  of  our  modem  theatncal 
semimentalists;  repeated  censures  seem  at  length  to  have  awa- 
^ened  a.eeang  among  the  public,  a.ul  to  have  convinced  them, 
that  there  really  is  sometlnng  defective  in  u  hat  they  have  been  ac^ 
customer   iq   tolerate,  if  uot    to  admire  j  they  begin   now   to 

venture 
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^.-rnture  themselves  up  to  the  fountain  head  of  our  dramatic 
poetry  ;  and  the  moment  they  are  fully  awakened  to  its  native 
purity  and  sweetness,  we  confidently  predict  a  reform,  il.at  a 
ta<te  for  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabedi  is  spreading 
amono-  ,is,  we  are  -satistied  from  .many  circumstances,  but  by 
none  more  than  the  republication  of  die  authors  oi  diat  age  ; 
and  diis  very  evidence  itself  leads  .us  to  conclude  it  will  yet 
spread  nuu-.h  farther;  for  we  can  account  .m  no  other  manner 
for  the  apadiy  that  has  hitherto  existed  towards  die  coutempo- 
xaries  of  die  greatest  genius  of  die  world,  than  tro:a  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  procuring  their  wo;ks,  and  die  fully  proportionate 
labour  "of  discovering  their  beauties  amidst  the  overwhplmmg 

errors  of  an  old  quarto.  ,  ,     •  ,  ,•  •  e 

Whoever  sits  down  to  present  the   world  wita  an  edition   of 
any  one  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  a-e,  should  bring  to  the 
undertaking  a  capability  of  application  and  researcn,  which  no 
labour  nor  disappointment  shall  overcome,  and  an  admirat.on  ot 
his  author  so  far  bordering  on  enthusiam,  diat  the  hopelessness 
of  commendation  for  his  own  labours  shall  not  deter  him  in  his 
course  :  in  fact,  no  man  has  of  late  years  ventured  to  undertake 
it.     Massinger  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  edited  before 
ISIr  Giffoid  or  Mr.  Weber  were  born ;  and  though  the  labours 
of  these  gendemen  are  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued,  diey  are 
not  to  be  opposed  to   that  of  printing  duectly  and  without  as- 
sistance from  the  quartos.     Mr.  (^liiord's  Massinger,  however, 
is  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  what  editing  should  be,  diat  we 
cannot  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  ot  declaring,   tnat  it  is  lu 
our  opinion  a  mosi  extraordinary  work  in   point  of  accuracy, 
thou«di  not  of  research,  that  has  for  ^ears  appeared  among  us. 
Dodsley's  edition,  it  is  true,  preceded  the  present  under takm- a 
hide  however  can  be  said  to  have  been  done  m  this  department 
mitill  the  time  of  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  indeed  an  edition  of  these 
Morks  would  then  have  Deeu  a  labour  somednng  more  alarmu.g 
thank  IS  now,   with  all  the  assistance  he  gamed  from  die  re- 
searches of  such  men  as  Steeveus,  Malone,   and  ethers,  too  nu- 
meroiis  to  be  particularised.     There  is  another  didicult}',  how- 
ever    in  the  present  work,,  and   that  no   small  one,  which  the 
editor  of  a  single  author  has  not  to  encounter ;  we  mean  the  judge- 
ment to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  ;  and  da.  is  a  point  which 
win   be  immediately  considered  in  the  work    before  us.      ihe 
portion  that  has  yet  appeared  is  occupied  with  two  plays  from 
Marlowe,    ikree  from    Lid^,  three  from  Marslon,  two  from 
Dekker,  and  two  from  Chapman.     Of  this  selection  w^e  shall 
proceed  to  speak  more  minutely  ;  but  we  canuat  suppress  our 
astonishment  at  riudmg  m  a  professed  ,se/c'c^.o«,  and  one  so  h- 
.anted,  three  pUvjs  of  LilUj.     Of  LIU i),  tne  most  silly,  puerile 
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and  ridiculous  writer  of  that,  or  perhaps  anv  other  aoe      ^s  a 
literary  cunos.ty  we  u.ight  have  been  content  to  submit  to  o^ie 
consohng  o.rseUes,  that  xt  would  exhibit  to  the  world  the  nonl 
sense  which  may  possibly  be   palmed   upon,  and  pa.s    cure  t 

bewitched  ail  the  women  of  the  court  of  r:iizabHh  ;   but  that 

s^^b  s  ufft    V^^'7'  "^'  ^"""^^>  P'^^-^^  "-^  public  wh 
such  stuff  uvo  hundred  years  after  it  is  deservedly  foroonen    is 

a  lamentable  specimen   of  «  the  trash -of  ancient  d^ys/'    ha 

«iay  be  ra.ed  up     if  th.  spirit  of  revival  is   not  car»tl  Iv  a n^ 

minutely  attended  to      After  this,   it  can  scarcely  be  ex  ected 

of  us    that  Me  should  wade  through  L.lly  for  the   purpose  of 

minute  criticism;  and,  m  brief,  ,f  the  reader  will  opeZhe  m 

^'olume,  p.  341,   and  read  Pan's  song,  which  we  confes     has 

some   ment    we  believe  he  will  notliave  missed  a  si^'le  ite 

To  return  now  to  a  man  Avho  ou-ht  first  to  have  en^ao-ed 
our  attention,   it  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  observe,    hft^e 
IS    m  every  particular,  the  opposite  of  Lilly.     With  a  "emus 
either  mmute  or  exc.irsive,    a  language  delicate   or  po^e  fu 
Mar  owe  has  succeeded  alike  in  the  tremendous  flights^  beyond 

ot  hie  .nd  love      His  versification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  har 
momous,  and  he  rarely  or  never,  in  the  seiiou.  partlf  hispl  y 
descends  to  tediousness  ;  yet,  with  all  these  qualities,  the^e  are 
great  obj.ctior.  to  Marlo^ve:   to  confine  oursdves  to  the  1" 
before  u.  :  nothing  ca.  be  more  stupid,  trifiing,  or  contemptible 
th^n    his  attempts  at  humour  in  Faustus;  or   more  ab^ioiit 

ttrmC^^f  "•'''^"^'^'7  ofEleazerand  the  Queen  Mo! 
ther  in  Uis  .s  Dominion  :  as  observe,!  by  the  Editor    «  thp  onpn 
represeu.ationof  the  Devil  ni  the  formu-,  i.s  less  di  ...  ^ntn 
the  introduction  of  him  ni  the  laiter,  m  the  ga.  b  of  a^^oo  •" 
and  after  tuis,  who  u-ould  have  expected  to  i:arn,  tha    '   Lu  t's 
Bomimon   is  a  much   better  play  F"  t.a  so  it  is.     The  r.aac 
^i     be  enabled  to  form  a  to]e:ably  correct  idea  of  the  p  we  s 
oMlns  extraordinary  man  from  these  two  plays  :  the  deaUr^  e 
of  Faustus    IS    awful     beyond    anything    we    are   acquain  "d 
wuh     yet  the   hand  that  armed  him  in  Jl  his  terrors,   ^^    able 
to  picture  w'omen,  when  ,t  sui.ed  his  occasion,  with  all  the  a! 
r"""^.5,/T!!!;i^r^  «"^  -  ^'1^1-  deliciousnestoMau 


..  ...,.,c,j  inituor  lo  me  delicate  penciling  of  Fletcher's  han 
piest  moments.     But  the  reader  will  be  .raturally  a  x  o  J  fL' 
pome  evidence  of  this,  a«d  the  Mowing  brief  L~n  ^f 
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\t(^\,  given  by  an  atttendant  spirit  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  of 
Faastiis,  though  it  will  afford  him  no  adequate  couception, 
^viil  exhibit  Marlowe  not  entirely  divested  of  his  powers, 

*'  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  piace;  but  where  we  are  is  hell, 

i\nd  where  hell  is,  there  must  we  ever  be; 

And  to  be  short,   when  all  the  world  dissolves, 

And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 

All  plac  'S  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven  *."  Vol.1,  p.  f50. 

Of  his  more  delicate  and  luxuriant  descriptions  we  may  take 
the  following: : 

"  Queen.  Why  dost  thou  frown  ?  at  whom  ? 
Eleaz.  At  thee. 
Q,ueen.  At  me ! 

Oh !  why  at  me  h  For  each  contracted  frowoj 

A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow : 

Spend  but  one  hour  in  frowns,  and  I  shall  loo^ 

Like  to  a  beldam  of  one  hundred  years. 

I  prithee  speak  to  me,  and  chide  nie  not ; 

I  prithee  chide,  if  I  have  done  amiss, 

But  let  my  punishment  be  this,  and  this  +.        \^K'i^singhim, 
.  1  prithee  smile  on  me,  if  but  awhile, 

Then  frown  on  me,  I'll  die;  I  prithee  smile! 

Smile  on  me,  and  these  two  wanton  boys, 

These  pretty  lads  that  do  attend  on  me, 


*  We  have  corrected  the  punctuation  of  this  passage,  but  more 
of  this  hereafter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  (who  was 
extremely  well  read  in  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  assisted  his  nephew  Phillips  in  hs 
Theat.  Poet.  Jii^hcanorum,  had  this  passage  in  his  memory,  whea 
he  wrote  the  following  description  of  Satan  in  view  of  Eden,  and 
in  justice  to  Marlowe,  we  do  not  tliink  he  has  exceeded  it. 

"  horror  and  doubt  distract 


His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stii- 
The  hell  within  him  ifor  ivithin  liim  hell 
He  brings,  niul  round  ahocd  him,  nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  thanjioni  himself,  canfij^ 
JBy  change  ofplac^.^' 

+  ' "  it  is  too  much  of  joy  ; 

And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be       {^Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make.'*  Othello,  Act. 2, 

As  Steevens  observes,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakespeare  might 
^ave  perforni'd  in  Marlowe'i  phiy. 
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Shall  call  thee  Jove  ;  shall  wait  upon  thy  cup, 

And  lill  the  nectar  ;  their  enticing  eyes 

Shall  serve  as  crystal,  wherein  thou  may'st  see 

To  dress  thyself,  if  thou  wilt  smile  on  me : 

Smile  on  nie,  and  witli  coronets  of  pearl,  ♦ 

And  bells  of  gold  circling  their  pretty  arms, 

In  a  round  ivoiy  font  these  two  shall  swim, 

And  dive  to  make  thee  sport.'*     Vol.  1.  p.  95. 

There  is  an  earnestness,  a  feeling,  aiid  a  delicacy  about  this 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  sweetest  of  our  modern 
poets. 

Marstow  vl;o  follows  next  in  the  selection,  was  a  writer  of  a 
different  description.  Vi  anting  the  powerful,  and  awe-slriking 
genius  of  his  predecessor,  he  is  dislinguislied  principally  as  a 
minute  and  ciitical  observer  of  men  and  manners.  He  ha? 
scarcely  a  single  play  in  which  a  charact<?r  is  not  introduced  lashing 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age*.  Marston,  however,  exhibits 
occasionally  higher  powers;  but  a  just  exception  might  be 
made  to  him,  that  he  too  frequently  disfigures  a  fine  idea  uitli 
harsh,  and  uncouUr language.  To  satisfy  our  readers  of  this,  we 
select  the  following  description  from  Antonio  and  Meliida,  iu 
which  the  first  part  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  defects,  and  tlie 
latter  of  his  irenius. 

*'  His  wounds  being  dressed,  and  life  recovered. 
We  'gan  discourse;  when  lo,  the  soa  grew  mad. 
His  bowels  rumbling  with  wind  passion  ; 
Straight  swarthy  darkness  popp'd  out  Phoebus'  eye. 
And  blar'd  the  jocund  face  of  bright-clieek'd  day ; 
Whilst  cradled  fogs  mask'd  even  darkness  brow  ; 
Heav'n  bad's  good  night ;  and  the  rocks  groan'd 
At  tlie  intestine  uproar  of  the  main  : 
Kaw  gusty  tiaws  strook  up  the  very  heels 
>Of  our  niain  mast;  whilst  the  keen  lightning  shot 
Through  the  black  bowels  of  the  quaking  air. 
Straiglit  chops  a  wave;  and  in  his  sliftred  paunch 
Down  falls  our  ship,  and  there  he  breaks  his  neck, 
Whicli  in  an  instant  up  was  belkt  again  ; 
When  thus  thismartyr'd  soul  began  to  sigh. 
'  Give  me  your  hand  (quoth  he  ;)  now  do  you  grasp 
Th'  unequall  d  mirrorf  of  rugg'd  misery  : 


*  In  the  three  plays  in  the  present  selection^  for  example,  we 
have  Feliche,  Qadratus,  and  Faunus.  / 

f  Unequal  mirror  "  is  the  reiiding  of  the  quarto,  which  is  re- 
tained by  the  editor,  who  explains  it"  "  the  partial  and  unjust  re- 
presentative;" this  is  refining  something  too  much:  we  have  no 
doubt  tije  vi?ht  reading  is  restored. 

le't 
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Is't  not  ahon-id  storm  ?    Oh  !  well-shap'd  s^eet^ 

Could  your  quick  eye  strike  through  these  gashed  wounds, 

You  would  behold  a  heart,  a  heart,  fair  creature, 

Kaging  more  wild  than  is  this  tramic  sea. 

Wil't  do  me  a  favor  ?     If  thou  chance  survive. 

But  visit  Venice,  kiss  the  precious  white 

Of  ray  most — nay  ull,  all  epithets  are  base 

To  attribute  to  gracious  Mellida! 

Tell  her  the  spirit  of  Antonio 

Wisheth  his  last  gasp  breath'd  upon  her  knee.* 

Alas  the  flinty  rocks  groan'd  at  his  plaints! 

*  Tell  her  (quoth  he)  that  her  obdurate  sire 

Hath  crack'd  his  bosom  ;'  therewith  all  he  wept 

And  thus  sigh'd  on.     *  The  sea  is  merciful ! 

Look  how  it  gapes  to  bury  all  my  grief: 

Well,  thou  shalt  have  it ;  thou  shalt  be  my  tomb ; 

My  faith  in  my  love  live  ;  in  thee  die  woe  ; 

Die  unmatch'd  anguish,  die  Antonio  !' 

With  that  he  totter'd  from  the  reeling  deck. 

And  down  he  sunk."     Vol.  II.  P.  125. 

The  readers  must  not  imagine  we  have  selected  this  as  the 
choicest  specimen  of  our  autlior's  ability  5  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  1st  Scene  of  the  od  Act  of  the  same  play,  which, 
as  lias  been  observed,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to,  and  is 
hltle  inferior,  to  some  parts  of  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare :  many 
others  are  of  equal,  if  not  superior  merit  to  the  one  we  iiave 
;;elected ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  equal  length  that  would  not 
more  effectually  have  exhibited  his  peculiar  manner  of  thmking 
and  speaking ;  for  Marston,  though  he  has  occasionall}  some 
tine  touches  of  genuine  poetry,  is  rarely  borne  away  w  iih  it  be- 
yond himself;  he  ha3  nothing  of  that  exiraordinary  povver  so 
conspicuous  in  Shakspeare  of  entering  altogether  into  the  pecu- 
liarities, and  manner,  ajid  language  of  the  character  he  would 
pourtray  :  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce -any  pas- 
sage of  equal  length  to  the  one  v»e  have  given,  and  the  opening 
of  the  3d  Act  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  hand  of  Marstou 
is  not  to  be  traied  by  the  satiric  lunnoiir  running  throughout  it. 
\\  e  nuist,  lujwever,  proceed  in  our  task,  and  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Dckker,  who  has  no  small  claim  upon  our 
attention. 

In  the  biographical  notice  pretixed  to  his  plays,  it  is  observed 
by  the  editor, 

"  That  under  easier  circumstances  he  (Dekker]  might  have  been 
less  voluminous  and  more  accurate ;  but  the  writer  for  bread  has 
usually  little  regard  for  posthumous  fame,  and  in  some  of  his  dra- 
matic works  we  can  imagine  him  hurrying  to  complete  his  labors, 
and  receive  his  reward.' 

Wherij 
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When,  iiidced,  we  called  to  our  recollection  that  this  man 
was  throughout  life  contending  with  misfortunes,  which  perhaps 
eventually  overwhelmed  hun  ;  frliat  he  was  always  tiie  compunion 
of  Mant,  wretchedness,  and  the  most  abject  misery;  with  no 
othtr  moans  of  support,  but  the  precarious  produce  of  his  lite- 
rary labours  ;  that  he  was  for  years  the  inhabitant  of  a  jail;"  that 
his  known  productions  exxeed  seventy;  and  that  in  all  probability 
from  the  nature  of  tlicm,  more  are  forgotten  than  have  passed 
down  to  us  ;  we  readily  concurred  in  the  Editor's  observation  ; 
but  whru  we  perused  his  '^  Old  Fortunatus,"  and  discovered  the 
extraordinary  genius  that  poem  exhibits  (for  as  a  dramatic  poem 
only  it  can  now  be  read)  and  of  which  the  editor  seems  fully 
aware,  we  could  flot  but  wonder  at  the  cold  and  somewhat  con- 
temptuous language,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  productions,  and 
terms  him  "  Dekker  something  more  correct."  Now,  it  is  our 
opinion,  vieuing  the  poem  amidst  all  its  contemporarieSj  and 
after  all  that  was  the  Augustan  aera  of  our  literature,  it 

"  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eniitient^ 
Stood  like  a  tower." 

Under  happier  circumstances,  we,  can  imagine  itjs  authpr  con-« 
tending  with  success  agamst  any  genius  of  his  age,  Shukspeare, 
and  perhaps  i'ltLcher  except*  d.  L^pon  the  subject  of  the  poem 
■we  can  add  notiiing  to  ilie  apology  w hich  the  editor  prefixed  ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  longer  upoii  critical  dis- 
quisition of  this  admirable  v. oik,  but  we  shall  proceed  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  more  leng  hened  cxrr^-v-t?'  not  that  any 
portion  our  limited  space  will  allow,  can  atfojii  him  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  poetic  beauties,  Tlie  following  is  the  luipaa* 
stoned  address  to  Fortune  of  one  of  the  deposed  kmgs. 

"  Accursed  queen  of  chance  !  what  have  we  done, 
Who  having  sometimes  like  young  phaetons, 
Eid  in  the  burnish'd  chariot  of  the  sun, 
And  sometimes  been  thy  minions,  when  thy  fingers 
Weav'd  wanton  love-nets  in  cur  curled  hair, 
And  with  sweet  juggling  kisses  warm'd  our  cheeks. 
Oh !  how  have  we  offended  thy  proud  eyes 
That  thus,  &c.  Sec"     Vol.  III.  P.  111. 

The  next  extract  is  Fortune's  rrply ;  we  make  no  applicatio!^ 
of  the  passage,  leaving  it  altogether  to  the  reader's  judgment, 

*'  Behold  you  not  this  globe,  this  golden  bowl, 
This  toy  called  world,  at  our  imperial  feet? 
This  world  is  Fortune's  ball  wherewith  she  sports: 
Sometimes  I  strike  it  up  into  the  air, 

Aa(J 
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And  then  create  I  emperors  and  kings ; 

Sometimes  1  spurn  it ;  at  which  crawls  out 

The  wild  beast  multitude  :  curse  on,  vou  fools  L 

Tis  I  that  tomble  princes  from  their  tiu-ones> 

And  gild  false  brows*  with  glittering  diadems  ; 

Tis  I  that  tread  on  necks  of  conquerors ; 

And  when  like  semi-gods  they  have  been  drawa 

In  ivory  chariots  to  tlie  capital, 

Circled  about  with  W4>nder  of  all  eyes, 

The  Shout  of  every  tongue,  love  of  all  hearts ; 

Being  swola  with  their  own  greatness,  I  have  prick'dl 

The  bladder  of  their  pri^.8,  and  made  them  die, 

As  water  bubbles,  v/ithout  memory  : 

1  thrust  base  cowards  into  honor's  chair, 

Whilst  the  true  spirited  soldier  stands  by 

Bare  headed,  and  all  bare;  whilst  at  his  scars 

They  scoff,  that  ne'er  durst  view  the  face  of  Vv'ar: 

I  set  an  ideot's  cap  on  virtue's  head, 

Turn  learning  out  of  doors,  clothe  wit  in  rags, 

And  point  ten  thousand  images  of  loam 

In  gaudy  silken  colours :   on  the  backs 

Of  mules  and  asses  I  make  asses  ride. 

Only  for  sport  to  see  the  apish  world 

Worship  such  beasts  with  sound  idolatry,'* 

For  the  length  of  our  extracts  from  this  poem,  we  liave  no 
other  apology  to  ofter  but  their  extreme  beauty.  The  following 
is  the  speech  of  Fortunatus  when  Fortune  offers  him  his  cl'.oic© 
©f  "  wisdom,  strength,  health,  beauty,  long  life,  and  riches." 

*«  Oh,  whither  am  I  wrapt  beyond  myself! 

More  violent  conflicts  fight  in  every  thought, 

Than  his  whose  fatal  choice  Troy's  downfall  wrought. 

Shall  I  contract  myself  to  v,-isdoni's  lore  ? 

Then  I  loose  riches  ;  and  a  wise  man  poor. 

Is  like  a  sacred  book  that's  never  read, 

To  himself  he  lives,  and  to  all  else  seems  deadf : 

This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool, 

Than  of  a  thread-bare  saint  in  wisdom's  school:  ' 

I  will  be  strong  :  then  I  refuse  long  life ; 


*  Usurpers. 

f  The  editor  ob<?erves,  "  our  poet  may  here  allude  to  a  passago 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  9.  lith  and  follov/ing  verses." 
It  is  more  than  probable  he  did.  Though  the  dramatic  authors  of 
that  time  are  not  always  successful  in  their  application  of  passages 
from  the  sacred  writings,  they  were  exti*emely  well  read  in  them; 
we  wisji  we  couid  add  aa  much  for  the  poets  of  our  own  timeS- 

*  And 
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And  though  mine  arm  sliould  conquer  twenty  worlds. 

There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors: 

The  greatest  strength  expires  with  loss  of  breath  ; 

The  mightiest,  in  one  minute,  stoop  to  death. 

Then  take  long  life,  or  health :  should  I  do  so, 

I  might  grow  ugly ;  and  that  tedious  scroll. 

Of  mouths,  and  years,  much  misery  might  inroU : 

Therefore  I'll  beg  for  beauty;  yet  I  will  not, 

The  fairest  cheek  hath  oftentimes  a  soul 

Lep'rous  as  sin  itself,  than  hell  more  fouh 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism ; 

Strength,  a  weak  reed ;  health,  sickness'  enemy, 

(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victory;) 

Beauty  is  but  a  painting ;  and  long  life 

Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 

Tedious,  and  full  of  tribulation." 

Let  the  proud  heart  think  on  this. — We  confidently  hope  we 
have  given  the  reader  sufficient  extract  to  have  a\^akened  him 
to  its  beauties,  they  are  not,  however,  culled  from  the  whole 
poem,  and  here  brought  together  ;  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
2d  Scene  of  the  1st  Act,  where  .several  others  of  equal  beauty 
will  present  themselves  to  his  notice. 

Of  all  the  poets  of  that  age.  Chapman*  perhaps  received  the 
most  commendation  during  his  life.  That  he  was  altogether 
deserving  of  it,  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit;  but  though  as  a 
dramatic"  writer  inferior  to  the  galaxy  of  genius  which  sheds  a 
lustre  over  those  times,  he  has  been  equalled  by  few,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  still  fewer  of  the  poets  of  after  times.  His  style  is 
often  turbid  and  inllated,  and  not  unfrequeutly  obscure;  this  is 
still  more  evident  in  his  translations  than  in  his  dramatic  writ- 
ings; but  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  extract 
from  his  tiagedy  of  Bussy  D'Ambois.  It  is  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fight  between  D'Ambois  and  Barrisor,  which  in 
point  of  spirit  Chapman  has  rarely  equalled. 

**#  *  *  *  *  * 

"  And  then  like  flame  and  powder  they  commixt, 
So  sprightly,  that  I  wish'd  they  had  been  spirits, 
That  the  ne'er -shutting  wounds,  they  needs  must  open. 


*  The  editor  is,  by  quoting  it,  inclined  to  support  the  opinion 
of  Wharton,  that  Chapman's  translation  of  Hesiod  was  never  pub- 
lished. We  have,  however,  seen  a  copy;  it  is  entitled  "  The 
Georgicks  of  Hesiod,  by  G.  Chapman,"  1618,  and  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  commendatory  verses 

by  Michael  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson, 
^  ^  Might 
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Might  as  they  open'd  shut,  and  never  kill*  : 
But  D'Ambois  sword   (that  lighten'd  as  it  flew,) 
Shot  like  a  pointed  comet  at  the  face 
Of  manly  I3arrisor ;  and  there  it  stuck  : 
Thrice  pluck'd  he  at  it,  and  thrice  drew  on  thrusts, 
From  him,  that  of  himself  was  i'ree  as  fire ; 
Who  thrust  still  as  he  pluck'd;  yet  (past  belief!) 
He  with  his  subtle  eye,  hand,  body,  'scaped: 
At  last  the  deadly-biting  point  tugg'd  otf. 
On  fell  his  yet  undaunted  foe  so  fiercely, 
That  (only  made  more  horrid  with  his  M-ound,) 
Great  D'AmboJs  shrunk,  and  gave  a  little  ground" 
&C.  &c.  &c.  Vol.  III.  P.  258. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  edited,  it  now 
beconjes  our  duty  to  make  some  observations.  For  perseverance 
our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  give  us  some  credit,  when  we  as- 
sure fhenj  ahnost  every  line  has  been  collated  with  one  or  more 
of  the  quartos  ;  and  tlsough  we  do  not  intend  to  present  them 
with  more  than  a  brief  iibstract  of  our  labours,  which  moderately 
compressed  would  occupy  more  spuce  tlian  we  can  possibly 
allow,  we  may  demand  for  our  opinion  that  it  shall  on  particulai- 
points  be  received  as  conclusive,  though  we  shall  not  bring  for- 
ward the  evidence  which  directed  us  in  the  forniinj^  it.  From  the 
miuute  and  carcftd  examination  we  have  given  to  it,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  was  undertaken  without  any  settled  plan,  or  suffi- 
ciently matured  deliberation.  It  is  impossible  by  any  other 
means  to  account  for  the  opposite  system  that  has,  in  different 
parts  of  the  work  regulated  the  editor's  proceedings  :  in  the  early 
part  of  it,  for  uistauce,  a  needless  deference  lias  been  paid  to 
the  quartos,  even  to  the  pointing  and  stage  directions ;  when  it 
IS  notoriously  known  that  punctuation  was  then  in  its  infancy -^j-, 
and  that  these  copies,  printed  from  the  prompt  books,  contain 

*  Here  is  another  evidence  that  JMilton  was  a  close  and  attentive 
reader  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  age :  as  observed  by  the 
editor.  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  taken  a  hint 
from  this  beautiful  passage." 

*'  Yet  soon  lie  heal'd  :  for  spirits  tliat  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 

In  entrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die: 

Nor  in  this  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

lleceive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air." 

f  The  note  of  admiration  was  hardly  known.  The  earliest  in- 
stance we  remember  to  have  met  with,  is  in  one  of  the  quartos  of 
Shakspeare  of  1600- 

all 
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all  the  minute  directions  to  the  property  man^  without  one  tenth 
of  ^ucb  as  are  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an   idea,  of  what  ia 
absolutely  wanted  for  the  understanding  of  the  progress-  of  the 
scene.     Another  evidence,  if  another  can  be  \\aiiting,  may  b© 
discovered  in  the  Notes :  in  the  two  first  numbers  we  have  little 
EQore  tiian  the  various  readings  of  the  quartos*;  whereas  the 
four  or  live  ^following  are  absolutely  overburthened  with  iheui. 
It  must  be  quite  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  inform  the  reader 
that  '*  cozned"  means  "  cheated"  (vol.  i.  p.  206  ^)  that  "  fotur 
is  sornetiiaes  used  "  foufish,"  (p.  20?  ;)  that  "  to  cog"  has  two 
meanings,  (p. -^JO  ;)  that  "  stouc/t'  means  '^  stop,"  (p.  244  ;)  or 
to  give  au  explanation   of  such  words   as  "  brewish"  (p.  248  ;) 
*f  cotton"  (p.  256 ;)  gascoj/ns"  (p.  259  ;)  ''  pose"  (p.  266 ;)  and 
this  last  with  two  extracts  from  Chaucer,  one  from  Beaumont 
and    Fletcher,    and    a    reference   to  HoUingshed ;   "  natural^" 
(p.  2^9  ;)  "  bruited;'  (p.  274  ;)  "  giglot^'  (p.  277  :)  but  we  will 
not  tire  our  reader's  patience ;  and  to   do  the   editor  justice  wc 
must  confess  he  has  somewhat  corrected  this  minute  humour, 
and  began,  soon  after  our  last  reference,  to  think  it  probable 
tliat  his  reader  as  well  as  himself  might,  in  their  younger  days, 
fiave  had  a  peep  into  an  old  black  letter  work,  written  by  one 
!Maister  Dillworth.     This  trifling  however  is  principally  spent 
on  Lilly  ;  and  it   may  serve  as  some  sort  of  apology  for  the 
editor,  that  his  nnnd  was  weakened  doun  by  the  minute  perusal 
of  the  milk  and  water  of  the  original :  many  of  his  Notes  after- 
wards exhibit  some  research,  and  throw  a  light  on  the  manners, 
customs,  superstitions,  and  particularly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dress  of  that  age.     We  must  at  the  same  time  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  some  few  passages  are  erroneously  explained,  that 
some  opinions  are  not  sufficiently  supported  and  confirmed,  and 
that  some  difficulties  are  passed  over  without  the  necessary  eluci- 
dation. Of  the  first  class  the  observation  of  Tellus  (vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 
might  have  taught  him  that  his  explanation  of  the  word  "  cam- 
awoc/c"  (vol.  i.  p.  214.)  was  certainly  erroneous;  and -if  he  had 
inquired  of  any  "  skincker"  (which   he  learnedly  explains  cup- 
bearer) at  any  public-house  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of   London, 
he  would  have  learnt,  that  the  pla)il:  called  "  Imrrage'  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Quadratus,  vol.  ii.  p.  2Q6  :  again  (p.  279-)  ^^^  ex- 
plains "  i)/g/e"  to  mean  "  darling"  or  "  favorite,"  adding  "  it  is 
however  sonietiraes  used  in  a  ujuch  more   objectioual  sense  ;" 
when  the  fact   is  lie  has  conlounded  it  with   the  word  enghie 
which  differs  from  it  altogether,  in  derivation,  as  well  as  mean- 

*  The  first  edition  of  Faustus  was  certainly  never  seen  by  the 
editor:  we  speak  positively  from  having  collated  some  p;)ges  of 
thit  edition. 
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ing.  There  is  a  note  also  (p.  218.)  on  dress,  the  conchislon  of 
which  may  mislead  the  readerj  if  the  editor  himself  was  not 
misled  by  it  : 

"  I  hnve  before  mentioned  the  extravagant  adornment  of  a  hat- 
band ;  gloves  and  hats  were  sometimes  equally  expensive;  and  if  \\t 
may  take  the  devil's  word  for  it,  they  had 

-    "  Garters  and  roses,  fourscore  pounds  a  pair." 

The  Devil  is  an  Ass, 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  Jonson  in  keeping  up  the  character 
has  made  him  exaggerate  confoundedly ;  and  the  editor  might 
.vp'  discovered  a  more  scjber  elucidation  of  the  passage  from 
«.a  Sto\v(  who  talks  of  ''  garters,  and  shoe-roses  of  more  thafi 
five  pounds  price,"  and  euviugh  in  all  conscience  !  On  our  second 
assertion,  that  some  want  further  confirnmtion  and  explana- 
tion, we  may  observe,  that  his  note  on  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  allusion  in  the  text :  Bayard, 
like  Hector,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  in 
proof  of  this  take  the  following  from  "  The  World  runs  oHL 
Wheels,"  &c.  a  work  by  Taylor  tiie  Water  Poet, 

<'  A  rakehell,  a  makeshift,  a  scribling  foolj 
A  famous  Bayard  in  citty,  and  school." 

The  Note  upon  "  squibs  runing  upon  linei:"  mi^ht  have 
beeji  further,  and  better  elucidated  from  a  stage  direction  in 
another  play  of  the  same  author's:  "  If  it  be  not  a  good  play 
,iylie  Devil  is  in  it,"  where  Kuffman  says 

"  You  shall  see 

At  opening  of  this  hand,  a  thousand  balls, 

Of  wild  fire,  hying  round  about  the  air — there ! 

[  Firawrks  iipon  lines^ 

Again,  vol.  lil.  p.  5(5,  Prince  Henry's  speech  to  Bardolph  when 
the  latter  talks  of  bhishing,  might  hive  been  adduced,  "  O  vil- 
lain, thou  stol'st  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken 
zdth  the  maner;  and  ever  since  thou  hast  btush'd  extempore  :'* 
and  (p.  129,)  hut  we  speak  here  from  memory,  we  believe 
*'  Prestor  John"  was  not  a  name  '*'  commonly  given  to  the  King 
of  India,"  but  to  a  supposed  Christian  King  in  India :  and 
lastly  he  might  have  shewn  the  point  of  one  part  of  D'Ohve's 
Admirable  description  of  the  puritanic  weaver : 

«« purblind  he  was 

With  the  Geneva-print — '* 

by  adducing  a  similar  play  on  the  word  from  the  "  Merry  Devil 
<;f  Edmonton/'  and  Massinger's  "  J>uke  of  Millaju/'      Tha 
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Note  also,  p.  257:,  required  all  tlie  .support  that  could  be  brougti!j 
forward  ;  and  though  we  have  no  objection  to  it  as  it  now  stands, 
we  are  surprised  the  editor  did  not  produce  an  evidence  so  con- 
clusive, and  so  mucli  \\ithin  his  reach,  as  the  preface  prelixed 
to  the  Folio  of  1647,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  the 
Stationer,  in  allusion  to  "The  Wild  Goose  Chase"  supposed 
lost,  concludes  ^'^  thejefore  now  i  put  up  this  Si  Quis,  that 
whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets  Aviih  it  shall  be  thankfully 
satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home."  Of  the  general  sense  of 
Shadow's  speech,  (vol.  iii.  p.  145,)  we  confess  we  have  not  a 
much  clearer  idea  than  the  editor,  but  he  might  have  found  his 
conjecture  confiinied^  that  the  right  reading  is  " pj/cs"  and  not 
'^'  pipes"  in  Middleton's  "  Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,"  where 
old  Frank  says,  in  allusion  to  George's  mistress,  "  1  have  heard 
she's  a  terrible  woman ;"  to  which  George  replies,  "  Ye^,  and 
the  miserablest !  her  sparitng  in  house-keeping  has  cost  hiin 
somewhat,  the  clagger-pi/ts  can  testify."  In  confirmation  of  the 
last  assertion,  that  some  difiiculties  are  passed  over  altogether 
without  elucidation,  we  shall  produce  the  following  froni; 
'^^  What  you  Will/  (voL  ii.  p.  248,)  where  Lampatho  observes 

■^  Now  is  my  fury  mounted !  fix  your  eyes, 
Intend  your  senses,  bend  your  listening  up. 
For  I'll  make  greatness  quake. — " 

It  is  evident  that  ''  intend"  is  here  used  in  a  peculiar  sensed 
It  was  not  however  uncommon  at  that  time,  as  he  might  have 
shewn  by  a  reference  to  "  Tlie  Four  Prentices  of  London," 
(Act  I.  Se.  I. ;)  "  The  Poetaster,"  of  Ben  Jonson,  (i\ct.  I. 
Sc.  L  ;)  and  Massinger's  "  Emperor  of  the  East,"  (Act.  L  Sc.I.) 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  word  " purchase"  in  Bidet's 
speech  in  the  same  play,  (p.  282  ;)  "  Thou  shalt  loose  thy  share 
for  it  in  our  purchase"  where  it  means  the  spoil  about  to  be 
got  by  the  fraud  practised  on  Simplicius.  It  is  commonly  used 
ib  this  sense  by  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age ;  see  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  (Act.  II.  Sc.  II.;)  The  Alchemist,  (Act.  IV* 
Sc.  VII. ;)  The  Second  part  of  the  Honest  Whore,  a  Mad 
World ;  my  Masters  and  Green  in  his  Notable  discovery  of 
Cozenage,  where  he  observes,  on  "  Cony  Catching  Law/ 
(Sign  E.  3j)  that  "  the  money  that  is  won,"  is  called  "  the  pur-' 
chase."  We  have  now  done  with  this  division  of  the  work,  and' 
we  believe  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  our  assertions:  we  will 
not  hovvever  mislead  our  readers ;  these  are  almost  things  of 
course  in  publications  of  this  nature ;  and  we  are  willing  injus- 
tice to  give  the  editor  praise  for  his  notes,  which  geaerally  da 
him. great  credit. 

There  remains  for  us  uow  only  to  speak  of  the  bivographical 
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Iiotices  prefixed  to  the  plajs  of  each  author :  on  this  subject  the 
editor  justly  observes  in  his  life  of  Mar^ton,  that  "  biography 
uas  so  little  attended  to  in  the  reisru  of  Elizabeth,  that  it  would 
lie  n\  vain  to  seek  among  contemporary  writers  for  a  connected 
iile  of  a  dramatic  author;  a  few  sentences  scattered  by  accident 
must  alone  repay  tlie  labours  of  research  :"  this  is  all  very  tiue  ; 
but  we  trust  the  editor  does  not  intend 'to  tell  us  that  he  has  ge- 
nerally bestowed  much  research  on  this  portion  of  the  work  at 
least ;  nor  can  he  mean  that  research  is  useless  ;  for  on  this  very 
life   ot    Marston  he  certainly  has   bestowed  some    pains,    and 
though  he  has  added  very  little  to  our  previous  stock  of  know- 
ledge, he  has  removed  a  huge   mass  of  error  that  disfigured  it. 
It  cannot  however  be  expected,  that  we  should  review  each  life 
separately.     To  take  the  lirst  as  a  specime!i  of  the  whole  will 
abridge  our  labours,  and  will  do  the  editor  full  justice  as  it  may 
be  considered  altogether  the  best.     In  the  enumeration  of  the 
few  passages  relating  to  Marlow  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
his  contemporaries,  we  certainly  expected  to   have  found  the 
following  from  the  Return  from  Parnassus,  an  anonymous  play, 
acted  by  the  Students  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

**  Jud.  Marlow  was  happy  in  his  buskine  muse, 

Alas  !  unhappy  in  his  life,  and  end  ; 

Pity  it  is,  that  wit  so  ill  should  dwell, 

Wit  lent  from  heaven,  but  vices  sent  from  hell. 
*'  Ing.  Our  Theatres  have  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 

A  Tragick  penman  for  a  dreary  plot." 

Gabriel  Harvey  too,  in  his  "  Four  Letters  and  certain  Son- 
nets," ijcc.  1592^,  has  the  following  allusion, 

"  Thou  Green  were  a  JuUan,  and  Marlozv  a  Lucian.^* 

and  from  the  date  of  that  pamphlet  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Marlow  died  before  1392.  Upon  the  subject  of  his  death 
some  minute  particulars  might  have  been  coilected  from  "  The 
Golden  Grove,"  by  W.  Vaughan,  16OS ;  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  ia 
his  Calamities  of  Authors,  observing  upon  the  personal  courage 
of  Ben  Jonson,  writes,  "  another  time  he  [Ben  Jonson]  killed 
liis  man  in  a  fray  ;  and  this,  as  Sir  Egerton  Bridges  notices,  in 
one  of  those  curious  volumes,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  issua 
from  his  private  press,  was  3Iarlow  the  poet."  When  JMr. 
D'lsiaeli  was  writing  this  we  wish  he  had  informed  us  in  which 
of  the  curious  volumes  the  information  might  be  found  ;  we  do 
not  recollect  it,  but  the  opinion  will  receive  strong  confirmatiou 
from  a  passage  in  the  Satiro-mastix  of  Dekker,  where  Tucca  says 
to  Horace  (under  which  name  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  in- 
form  the    reader  Jonson  was    satirised.)       "  Art   not    famous 
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enough  ''^'t,  my  mad  Horaslratus,  yjir  kilting  a  player,  h\xi  yoa 
must  e;ti  men  ali\e  r"  In  the  list  of  Mai  low's  works  a'so  the 
editor  might  have  insf^rted  the  follo\^ip.g•  exlract  from  the  book*- 
of  the  Stationeis  Company  :  "  Lucan's  first  booke  ot  the  famous 
c  vill  \^^;i  beuvixt  Fumpey  and  Carsar.  Eiighbhed'  by  Chris- 
topher Jyhn'loti:.'^ 

i  he  ei oea'-ing  interest  shewn  by  the  public  of  late  year^j 
t'ov.avds  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  onr  owri 
veneration  for  it,  incline  us  to  give  immediate  attention  to  any 
\vork  tending  to  iacilitate,  and  enlarge  our  general  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  and  no  withstanding  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
publicatif  n  which  our  duty  has  conjpelled  us  to  point  out,  we 
cannot  conclude  without  assuring  the  reader  it  has  many  good 
points  to  counterbalance  them,  and  returning  our  sinceie  thanka 
to  the  editor  for  having  undertaken  it. 


Art.  VI.  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  hy 
J.  Cowles  Prichard,  M.  D.  6)C.  8vo.  o60  pp.  los- 
Arch.     1813.' 

J  HE  flature  and  cai'ises  of  the  physical  varieties  which  appear  in 
the  frame  and  constitution  of  Man^  are  indeed  both  a  ctnious  and 
an  iiiieiesting  subject  of  enquiry  ;  but  these,  like  .ill  other  specu- 
lations, which  cannot  be  brought  to  any  reasonable  conclusion, 
nor  c;m  be  made  to  serve  any  purpose  of  practical  utility^  are  to<j) 
apt  to  be  frittered  do^^n  into  hypothetical  theories^  and  wire-drawn 
conceits.  'I  he  cause  of  Dr.  Prichard  entering  so  deeply  into 
ihese  enquiries  was  neither  idle  amusement,  nor  impotent  eurie- 
sity,  but  a  desire  to  reconcile  in  his  own  mind,  the  histoi;y  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Moses,  with  the  phenomena  di.splayed  in 
the  natural  world  by  the  diversified  chaiactcristics  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind.  So  far  all  is  well.  Against  tlie  latter  sentence^ 
however,  of  ihe  preface,  we  must  enter  a  very  strong  protest. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  essay  I  have  maintahied  the  opinion  that 
all  mankind  constitute  but  one  race  or  proceed  from  a  single  fa- 
mily, but  lam  far  from  wishing  to  interest  any  religious  predilec-- 
tions  in  favour  of  my  conclusions.  On  the  contrary  1  am  read}'  to 
admit,  and  shall  be  glad  to  beheve,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear, 
•fhat  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  involved  in  the  decision  of 
this  question.  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  writings  of  Moses, 
except  with  relation  to  events  concerning  which  the  authority  of 
those  most  ancient  records  may  be  received  as  common  historical 
'testimonvj  being  aware  that  one  class  of  persons  would  refuse  to 
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TfiSmit  any  such  appeal,  and  that  others  would  rather  wish  to  see 
the  points  in  dispute  established  on  distinct  and  independent 
grounds."     Pref.     P.  3. 

How  can  it  posslblv  be  made  to  appear  tliat  tlie  truth  of  the 
^Scriptures  is  not  involved  in  this  discussion  ?  In  the  tlrst  chap- 
ters of  the  boi'k  of  Genesis  we  are  expressly  told  that  from  oaie 
•man,  and  from  one  woman,  sprang  all  the  generations  which  in- 
-iiabit  the  tarth.  Now  if  it  is  asserted  that  from  onecommoa 
stock;,  such  numerous  varieties  could  not  possibly  have  been  deri- 
ved, this  very  assertion  would  of  itself  attack  the  authority  and 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  records.  Mor  is  the  quastioti  of.importaiice 
as  involving  an  historical  fact  alojie,  and  a  natural  phenomenon  ; 
■but  inasmuch  as  the  whok;  system  of  the  Chiistiau  (dispensation  is 
'grounded  upon  the  express  notion  and  undisputed  fact  of  one 
icommon  an-cestor,  by  whose  single  full  his  who;e  posterity  became 
•the  subjects  of  sin  and  death.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Xl^hnst  shall  all  be  made  alue."  If  Adam  existed  not,  tli&ii.isthe 
•truth  of  Christianity  inVi^.lidated,  and  its  whole  ystem,  as  pra- 
claimed  and  illustrated  by  its  divine  Author,  fa  Is  to  the  ground. 
•In  this  enquiry,  therefore,  is  involved  to  a  vast  extent  the  truth, 
not  only  of  the  Mosaic,  but  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  we  are 
astonished,  therefore,  to  lind  tliat  Dr.  Prichard,  whom  we  have 
every  rea-on  to  suppose  a  sincere  believer,  is  unwilling  to  "  inte- 
•res!  any  religious  predilections  in  favour  of  his  conclusions,"  or 
in  other  v.'ords  to  argue  the  question  independent  of  Scriptu.al 
p-rounds.  We  would  not  indeed  recommend  the  drculnr  mode  of 
argumentation,  nor  require  that  he  should  hrst  take  the  authority 
•of  Scripture  for  concluding  that ^he  whole  race  of  men  descended 
-from  one  common  ancestor,  and  theu  bring  his  conclusions  to 
•establish  the  truth  of  the  sacred  records  :  let  ilu^  question  indeed 
be  argued  upon  independent  grounds,  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  upon  the  conclusions,  rest  the  validity  of  our  holy  faith.  In 
this,  as  in  every  case,  we  would  have  ii  tr'cd  at  the  bar  of  human 
•reason,  and  undergo  the  severest  ordeal  winch  siiict  argument, 
and  universal  enquiry  can  apply,  luid  we  doubt  not  Out  that  it  will 
rise  trom  the  a£i(/j/,. like  gold  from  the  rehner'^  tue,  purer  and  yet 
jnore  pure.    . 

Dr.  Prichard  has  informed  us,  that  this  enquiry  furnished  him 
with  the  argument  ot  an  inaugural  essay,  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of 'Edmbuigh.  This  perhaps  may  explain  the  motives  of 
.his  cautii;n  respeciing  "  religious  predilections,"  but  we  caw 
assure  him,  that  the  learning  and  information  which  he  has 
■brought  to  his  enquiry  will  secure  him  from  the  attack  ot  th^ise, 
who  dare  not  display  their  inlideliiy  in  the  lace  ot  d.iv,  but  are 
.contented  to  vent  their  virulence  against  Christianity  m  sly  and 
i^arcastic  sneers,,  and -to  revenge  themselves  oa  their  Saviour,  Ly 
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cautiously  undermining  the  principles  of  those  who  come  to  re« 
ceive  (as  it  is  facetiously  termed)  an  education  an)ong  them. 
Afficait  Dens  et  dissipanlur.  This  they  know  by  too  fata!  ex- 
perience ;  with  them^  therefore,  as  with  honest  Jack  Falstaff, 
(we  beg  the  knight's  pardon  for  introducing  him  among  such 
compiiuy)  "  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion." 

In  Siis  first  chapter.  Dr.  Prichaul  places,  upon  grounds  sufii- 
cientiy  fair,  the  mode  of  reasoning  to  be  adopted  itpou  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  directs  his  « iiquiry  to  the  kinds  of  variations  which  are 
chiefly  observable  in  animal  nature.  The  first  of  these  is  Co- 
XOUR.  In  the  animal  world>  there  is  scarcely  a  species,  parti- 
cularly among  the  warm  blooded  animals,  which  does  not  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  assume  varieties,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
colour.  The  diyersitits  of  colour  may  be  arranged  under  seven 
princi-ial  br^^nch.es.  I.  That  of  the  Albins,  or  Leuccethiop; 
the  coni|!]e>;ion  in  this  race  is  uncommonly  fair  ;  the  liair  per- 
fectly white ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  of  a  remarkably  bright  red  hue. 
This  variety  appears  among  all  nation^  but  it  has  "been  more 
generally  remarked  in  tribes  v/nich  are  generally  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion,   particularly  in   Guinea,  Ceylon,    Java,    and    Darien. 

2.  The  second  variety  is  marked  by  i?air  of  a  reddish,  yellowish, 
or  fjaxen  colour,  a  fair  and  ruddy  skin,  with  the  iris  of  the  eye 
of  a  light  hue,  either  blue  or  grey.  This  was  the  complexion  of 
the  German  tribes,  and  is  to  this  day  predominant  in  tliose  coun- 
tries, which  received  their  stock  oi"  iidrabitants  from  Germany, 

3.  The  third  is  distinguished  by  dark  and  black  hair,  with  the 
eye  of  a  correspondent  hue,  with  a  white  com})lexion,  but  not  of 
so  delicate  a  tint  as  the  former  two.  This  however  becomes 
brovyn  from  the  rays  of  the  suu,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  where  the  women,  who  are  continually  protected  from  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  have  a  complexion  as  white  as  marble. 

4.  When  the  hair  is  long,  stiif,  and  black,  with  a  complexion  of 
yellowish,  and  almost  an  olive  hue,  as  among  the  Mongoles, 
Mand-hurs,  Samoeides,  Sec.  5.  A  complexion  of  copper,  or 
even  of  a  more  dusky  colour  with  black  hair,  as  among  the  na- 
tive Americans.  6.  The  sixth  variation  is  among  the  children 
of  negro  parents,  whose  bodies  are  diversified  with  black  and 
white  spots,  not  uncommon  in  the  West  Indies.  7.  Comprises 
those  of  a  black,  dark,  or  tawny  colour.  Dr.  Prichard  traces 
very  ingeniously  the  analogy  between  these  diversified  colours  in 
man,  and  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
fairly  concludes  that,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
specific  difference.  Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  diver- 
sities of  Form,  in  physiogri0.my,  in  the  cranium,  in  figure,  in 
stature,  and  in  the  hair,  which  from  the  same  reasoning  drawn 
from  the  inferior  animals,  he  makes  the    same  conclusion,  and 
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jConslders  them  to  be  slrlctly  analagous  to  the  changes  whlck 
other  tribes  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation  have  a  gene- 
xal  tendency  tO'  assume.  We  consider  this  chapter  as  well  vvor^ 
rthy  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

In  his  third  Chapter  Dr.  P.  enters  still  more  fully  into  the 
.enquiry  upon  general  principles,  and  after  a  long  and  most  in- 
genious enquiry  into  the  Iscomotive  power  of  animals,  and  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  climates  v.iiich  they  inhabit,  concludes 
that  it  was  ijot  within  the  scheme  of  nature,  (i.  e.  the  God  of  na- 
ture acting  by  secondary  causes)  to  cover  distant  parts  of  the 
earth  with  many  animals  of  every  kind  at  once,  but  that  a  single 
Stock  of  each  species  was  produced,  which  was  left  to  exten<l. 
itself  as  facilities  of  migration  lay  o])en  to  it ;  or  to  find  a  passage 
•by  various  accidents  into  countries  removed  at  a  greater  .or  less 
distance  from  the  original  point  of  propagatign.  This  principle 
iie  applies  most  justly  to  Man. 

"  Holding  therefore  the  primary  production  of  one  finally  in 
each  kind  to  be  the  general  1-aw  accorciing  to  which  Providence  has 
ordained  the  animal  creation,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  some 
£)f  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  man  into  distant 
countries,  and  to  inquire  whether  any  obstacles  of  considerable 
moment  prevent  our  applying  the  general  Inference,  which  we 
have  dravs-n  above,  to  the  particular  instance  of  our  own  species. 

"  The  numerous  islands  which  are  ecattered  over  the  Pacific 
^cean  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  people,  who  have  a  very  im- 
perfect navigation,  and  seldom  venture  purposely  out  of  sight  of 
their  own  shores,  having  no  vessels  but  canoes  of  rude  CGnstruci- 
tion,  which  are  very  unlit  for  making  long  voyages.  Moreover, 
tlie  natives  of  many  of  these  .insular  countries  have  no  knowledge 
.of  any  ^.nd  beyond  their  own  clusters  of  islands.  If  but  few  oi>- 
portunities  had  occurred  to  Europeans  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  nations  of  the  South  Sea,  it  would  be  thought  very  dif- 
'ficult  to  account  foi"  the  population  of  these  islands,  and  this  might 
be  deemed  an  argument  of  great  weight  in  favour  of  the  notion  of 
indigenous  races.  Accurate  observations,  however,  en  the  man- 
ners and  languages  of  these  people  have  put  it  beyond  doubt  that 
they  are  all  of  one  stock.  The  languages  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
the  natives  of  the  Society  islands,  and  the  Sandwich  isles,  so 
nearly  resemble  some  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  that  individuals  from 
these  various  quarters  mutually  understand  each  other.  We  are 
even  informed  on  good  authority,  that  there  is  a  marked,  and  even 
in  some  instances  a  close  affinity,  between  the  languages  spoken  ia 
Madagascar  and  in  Easter  Island.  The  latter  is  about  34  degrees 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  remote 
settlement  to  which  this  widely  scattered  nation  has  reached.  All 
.the  islands  which  are  situated  more  distantly  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
are  miinhabited, 
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"  A  curious  incident  occurred  in  the  last  voyage  of  our  cele- 
brated navigator  Cook,  which  serves  to  explain,  as  that  sensible 
writer  has  observed,  better  than  a  thousand  conjectures,  how  de- 
tached parts  of  the  earth,  especially  those  v/hich  lie  far  remote  in 
the  ocean,  may  have  been  first  peopled.  On  this  voyage  Captain 
Cook  was  accompanied  by  Omai,  a  native  of  one  of  Society  isles, 
who  had  been  brought  to  ILngland.  The  circumstance  alluded  to 
occurred  at  the  discovery  of  the  island  Wateeoo.  We  shall  insert 
the  author's  own  account  of  it,  *  Scarcely  had  he  (Omai)  landed, 
upon  the  beach  when  he  found  among  the  crowd  there  assembled, 
three  of  his  own  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society  isles.  At  the 
distance  of  about  2C0  leagues  from  the.se  islands,  an  immense  un- 
known ocean  intervening,  with  such  wretched  sea  boats  as  their 
inhabitants  are  known  to  make  uSe  of,  and  fit  only  for  a  passage 
where  sight  of  land  is  scarcely  ever  lost,  such  a  meeting  at  such 
£.  place  so  accidently  visited  by  us  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  those  unexpected  situations,  with  which  the  writers  of 
feigned  adventures  love  to  surprise  their  readers,  and  which  when 
they  really  happen  in  common  life  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  thei^ 
singularity. 

"  It  may  well  be  guessed  vvith  what  mutual  surprise  and  satis- 
faction Omai  and  his  countrymen  engaged  in  conversation.  Their 
story  as  related  by  them  is  an  affecting  one.  About  twenty  per- 
sons in  number  of  both  sexes  had  embarked  on  board  a  canoe  at 
Otaheite,  to  cross  over  to  the  neighbouring  island  Ulietea.  A 
violent  contrary  wind  arising,  tliey  could  neither  reach  the  latter, 
nor  get  back  to  the  former.  Their  intended  passage  being  a  very- 
short  one,  their  steck  of  provisions  was  scanty  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  hardships  they  suffered  while  driven  along  by  the  storm  they 
knew  not  whither,  are  not  to  be  conceived.  They  passi  d  many 
days  without  having  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink.  Their  numbers 
gradually  diminished,  worn  out  by  famine  and  fatigue.  fV)ur  nieii 
only  survived  when  the  canoe  overset,  and  then  the  perdition  of 
this  small  remnant  seemed  Inevitable.  However  they  kept  hanging 
by  the  side  of  their  vessel  during  some  of  the  last  days,  till  Pro-f 
Tidence  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  people  of  this  island,  who 
immediately  sent  out  canoes,  took  them  off  the  wreck,  and  brought 
them  ashore.  Of  the  four  who  were  thus  saved  one  v/as  sinca 
dead.'  "     P.  146. 

The  difficulty  which  so  long  puzzled  our  ancestors,  respecting 
the  first  introduction  of  inhabitants  into  the  continent  of  America, 
33  n'^v  satisfactorilj  solved  by  the  discovery  i/f  the  near  approach 
between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents.  The  ancient 
liieroglyphical  tables  of  the  AytecaSj  their  mode  of  building, 
their  astronomical  knowledge,  their  religious  ceremonies,  all  point 
to  Asiatic  origin.  A  comparison  also  between  the  languages  of 
America  and  those  of  the  Eastern  Asia  has  been  instituted  in  a 
very  long  and  laborious  treatise  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Pensylvania^, 
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and  many  strong  cases  of  affinity  have  been  discovered  between 
them.  All  tke  diiSculties  which  might  arise  from  mii;raiion  are 
satisfactorily  removed  by  our  aiidior,  and  as  t?ir  as  this  point  also 
is  concerned,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  all  the  n'ltioiis  of  earth, 
houever  scattered  and  divided,  proceed  originally  from  one  com- 
mon stock. 

The  iifth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  those  causes  which 
iiavc  produced  the  diversities  of  the  h«man  species.  Our  author's 
opinions  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  own  recapitu- 
lation. 

*'  Vv"e  endeavoured  in  tlie  first  instance  to  sheu-  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  common  opuiion  r/hich  supposes  tlie  black  races 
of  men  to  liave  acquired  their  colour  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate  during  many  ages.  On  the  contrary  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  iully  established,  that  white  vaces  of  people  migrating 
to  a  hot  climate,  do  preserve  their  native  complexion  unchanged, 
and  have  so  preserved  it  in  all  the  example's  of  such  migration 
which  we  know  to  have  happened.  And  this  fact  is  only  an  in- 
stance of  the  prevalence  of  the  general  law,  v/hich  has  ordained 
that  the  offspring  shall  always  be  constructed  according  to  the  na- 
tural and  primitive  constitution  of  the  parents,  and  therefore  shall 
inherit  only  tlseir  connate  peculiarities  and  not  any  of  their  acquired 
qualities.  It  follows  that  we  must  direct  our  inquiry  to  the  connate 
varieties,  and  to  the  causes  which  intiuence  the  parent  to  produce 
an  offspring  deviating  in  some  particulars  of  its  organizatioi;  from 
the  established  character  of  the  stock.  What  these  causes  are 
Eeems  to  be  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  phaenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  propaga- 
tion. It  appears  that  in  the  vegetable  world  cultivation  is  the 
chief  exciting  cause  of  variation.  In  animals  climate  certainly 
lays  Li;.'(*f'mndatton  of  some  varieties,  but  domestication  or  cultiva- 
tion is  tlie  great  principle  which  every  where  calls  them  forth  in 
abundance.  In  the  human  species  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  comparative  eiiect  these  tu'O  principles  may  produce,  and  first 
to  determine  v/hether  climate  alone  can  furnish  any  considerable 
variation  in  tribes  of  men  uncultivated  or  uncivilized.  We  com- 
pared the  appearances  of  two  great  races  of  uncivilized  people, 
each  of  which  is  scattered  through  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  and 
which,  taken  collectively,  constitute  nearly  all  the  savage  tenants  of 
the  gl'ibe.  It  resulted  from  this  comparison,  that  little  effect  is 
produced  by  the  agency  of  climate  alone  on  savage  tribes.  Varie- 
ties indeed  appear  more  ready  to  spring  up  in  moderate  than  in  in- 
tensely hot  climates,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
considerable  change  on  the  race.  Civilization  however  has  mone 
extensive  powers,  and  we  have  examples  of  the  greatest  variation 
in  the  human  complexion  produced  by  it,  or  at  least  which  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  any  other  cause,  viz.  the  appearance  of  the 
sanguine  constitution  in  a  race  generally  black.     Lastly  it  appears 
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tliat  in  races  which  are  experiencing  the  effect  of  civilization,  a 
temperate  climate  increases  the  tendency  to  the  light  varieties, 
and  therefore  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  and  rendering  the 
effect  of  that  important  principle  more  general  and  more  con- 
spicuous."    P.  230.= 

The  four  next  chapters  contain  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
physical  history  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  men,  of  the 
South  Sea  and  Indian  isLmders,  &C.  6vC.  The  common  origin  of 
the  ancient  Indians  and  Egyptians  has  been  traced  with  much 
learning -and  ingenuity,  and  we  congratulate  our  author  upoa 
going  over  the  groimd  of  Bryant  and  Maurice  with  so  nmch  suc- 
cess. Dr.  P.  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  other  principal  races 
of  men,  the  Germans,  the  Cinrmerii,  the  GetiB,  the  Goths,  the 
Pelasgians,  &c.  and  their  connexion  with  the  foregoing.  Upon 
the  history  of  this  latter  race  of  men,  we  are  now  in  anxious  ex- 
jjectation  of  a  far  more  extensive  treatise  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Marsh,  from  whose  luminous  and  comprehensive  view  of 
any  subject  in  which  he  is  engaged;  we  augur  much  success  in  this 
«ew  enquiry.  The  following  is  our  author's  view  of  the  probable 
^nstory  of  the  setllements  and  emigrations  of  the  human  species. 

"  The  countries  bounded  on  the  East  and  West  by  the  Ganges 
find  the  Nile,  on  the  North  by  the  Caspian  lake  and  the  moun- 
tainous ridges  of  Parapamisus  and  Imaus,  and  on  the  South  by  the 
Eryths-fiean  sea  er  Indian  ocean,  appear  to  have  been  the  region 
in  which  mankind  first  advanced  to  civiHzation.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  countries  were  the  primitive  abode  of  our  species, 
in  which  alone  tlierefore  it  can  properly  be  considered  as  indige- 
nous. 

"  In  the  first  ages,  previous  to  the  origin  of  the  most  simple  arts, 
while  men  were  as  yet  too  rude  to  acquire  their  sustenance  by 
hunting,  (or  if  vi'e  receive  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  deluge, 
before  the  woods  were  filled  with  wild  animals,)  they  apparently 
obtained  their  food  chiefly  by  fishing  along  the  sea-shores,  or  de- 
pended for  a  still  more  precarious  supply  on  the  scanty  fruits  of  the 
earth.  In  this  state  they  would  of  necessity  lead  a  wandering  life 
and  extend  themselves  widely.  Different  tribes  of  ichtliyophagi  or 
©f  roaming  sav'sges  were  scattered  on  each  side  of  the  primitive 
region,  wherever  an  easy  progress  lay  open  to  them,  along  the 
coasts  or  through  the  woods  of  Africa,  and  around  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  islands,  of  New  Guinea  and  Australasia.  To  these  re- 
gions we  have  traced  them  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  dispersed  races  are  still  found  in  the  same  abodes 
nearly  in  their  original  unimproved  condition,  savages  and  negroes, 
such  as  we  have  seen  tliat  the  stock  of  their  ancestors  the  primeval 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  India  were. 

"  These  were  the  most   ancient  colonies  which  emigrated  into 
the  distant  parts  of  tlie  earth.     Accordingly  they  exhibit  no  affini- 
ties 
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ties  with  the  central  nations  in  their  languages,  manner?,  or  super- 
stitions. For  they  went  forth  wlien  language  was  as  yet  iaiper- 
fectly  formed,  before  manners  had  acqitired  any  peculiar^ cha- 
racter, and  previous  to  the  age  of  idolatry. 

"  The  condition  of  inankind  in  their  primeval  seats  improved. 
They  became  hunters,  and  afterv.ards  shepherds.  Sabaism  or  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  no\v  prevailed  among  them.  Some 
tribes  of  hunters  and  perhaps  of  shepherds,  ascended  the  chain  of 
Parapamisus,  and  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the  high  central 
plain  of  Asia,  on  one  side  into  Siberia  and  Scandinavia,  and  on 
the  other  into  Karntschatka,  and  through  the  adjacent  and  proba- 
bly then  connected  Continent  of  America.  These  are  the  Mon- 
goles  and  other  similar  races  whom  we  liave  traced  through  Asia, 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  languages  of  these  nations,  though  much  diversi- 
fied and  very  imperfect  in  structure,  a  certain  degree  of  aftinity 
may  be  clearly  marked.  In  their  superstitions  vestiges  remain  of 
the  primitive  Sabaism,  even  in  tlieir  more  distant  settlements. 
Their  physical  characters  resemble.  In  other  particulars  proofs 
niay  be  collected  in  many  remote  regions  of  the  common  origin 
of  these  races. 

"  Meanwhile  agriculture  was  invented  in  Asia,  and  the  division 
of  labour  connected  with  the  institution  of  casts,  which  seems  to 
have  extended  through  all  the  primitive  region,  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter to  human  societ3^  The  establishment  of  a  governing  or 
military  class,  and  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  gave  birth  to  political 
order.  The  priests  mingling  allegory  and  fable  with  the  early 
"  Sabaism,  and  with  the  relics  of  genuine  theism  and  true  historical 
tradition,  which  had  probably  been  preserved  in  a  few  families, 
framed  a  complex  systen)  of  mythology.  The  mysteries  were  in- 
vented. Philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  a  more  perfect 
language  was  formed. 

"  The  Celta;  under  their  Druids,  a  branch  of  the  eastern 
hierarch}'-,  advanced  into  the  furthest  West,  where  peHiaps  some 
vestiges  of  previous  colonists  may  be  found.  They  carried  with 
them  the  mysteries,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  rites  of 
polytheism,  the  philosophy  and  the  language  of  the  East. 

"  The  Pelasgian  and  Thracian  races  established  themselves  in 
Asia  Minor  and  passed  the  Hellespont  into  Thrace.  The  former 
colonized  Greece  and  Italy.  The  latter  pa^^sed  to  the  northward 
of  the  Danube  into  the  Dacian  or  Getic  country.  Tribes  of  this 
nation  wandered  at  a  later  period  through  the  forests  of  Germany, 
where  they  multiplied  and  encroached  upon  the  Celtae.  Lastly 
the  Medes,  delighting  in  their  herds  of  horses,  advanced  through 
the  Euxine  borders  into  Scythia  and  Sarnuitia. 

"  That  all  these  nations,  the  Celta?,  the  Pelasgi,  the  Goths  and 
the  Sarmatse  were  comparatively  late  colonists  from  Asia  we  may 
safely  assert,  when  we  consider  the  strong  affinities  discoverable  in 
their  customs,  in  their  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  and  in  their 
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dialects  wliicli  are  clearly  branches  of  the  Sanscrit  and  old  Persic, 
and  when  we  remark  that  most  of  them  may  be  traced  in  history 
gtill  preserved  from  their  primitive  settlements  in  the  East."  P.554. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Pruhard  without  expre'^sing 
the  gratiiicalion  which  we  have  receivtd  in  the  perusal  of  his 
learned,  ingenious,  and  satisfactory  treatise.  Every  fact  which 
he  has  produced,  every  aiguaient  he  has  enforced,  and  every  in- 
ference lie  has  drauu,  has  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  conliriTi 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, and  we  ihtrefore  consider  that  the  volume  before  us  may 
Jia.e  a  beneficial  tendency  in  repressing  the  idle  speculations  of 
theorizing  sciolists,  and  to  crush  the  pelulant  objections  of  su- 
perficial  infidels.  The  nivstery  of  human  nature,  both  in  its 
natural  and  its  moral  ponstructiou  cannot  ever  be  siti^factorily 
solved  by  our  weak  and  conti  acted  understandings ;  but  it  can  be 
explained  in  a  suffic  ient  degree  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
man;  there  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  saisfy  him 
of  the  providence,  the  benevolence,  nnd  the  uniform  interference 
oi  our  great  Moral  Governor,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
his  laws,  toconfiru)  the  authority  of  his  word,  and  to  shew  that 
in  the  Sciiptur^s  are  hidden  tlie  treasures  of  all  knowledge,  au(Ji 
the  revelation  of  all  truth. 
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DIVINITY. 

Abt.  VIT.  Critical  and  practical  Lectures  on  the  Apocali/p-^ 
deal  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  B>/  Samuel 
Kittle,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.     Svo.     8s.    Baynes.    1814. 

Tlie  three  characteristic  features  of  this  volume  are  igno- 
rance, perversion,  and  bitlerneis.  There  is  not  suificient  abi- 
lity displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  justify  any  long 
discussion  upon  its  merits,  we  shall  therefore  give  a  specimen 
or  two  of  each  of  these  qualities,  and  we  can  most  faithfully 
assure  our  readers  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  throughout  the 
whole  volume,  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  leading  features 
are  not  equally  conspicuous. 

I.  Ignorance. 

«  Thyatira,  laxity  of  Church  discipline.  The  name  signifies 
a  daughter — a  little  daughter,  and  may   either  signily   the   true 
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Church  under  the  oppression  of  the  Cb.urch  of  Eome;  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  so  be  called  herself,  either  on  account  of 
her  effeminacy  in  worshiping  the  Virgin  Mary ;  or  by  changing  the 
name  to  Thumatira,  from  Ovmuu,  tof'jne,  or  burn  incense,  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  be  called  so  from  her  frequently  burning 
alive  the  true  professors  of  the  Gospel." 

It  is  hardly  credible  liiat  any  one,  calling  himself  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  should  uublushingly  expose  such  excessive  igno- 
rance aiid  absurdity. 

Proceed  we  now  to  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Kittles  powers  of 
pel  version : 

"  True  uniformity  in  Religion  consists  in  nothing  less  thar^ 
having  Christ  formed  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,  making  his  peopla 
ONE  in  the  spirituality  of  their  minds,  the  sublimity  of  their  hope?, 
and  the  benevolence  of  their  designs.  Wherever  uniformity  in 
these  things  is  found  to  exist  among  professed  Christians,  the 
smaller  matters  of  modes  of  discipline,  and  points  of  doctrine  are 
but  trifles  that  do  not  alFect  the  essentials  of  religion." 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that  "  a  church  means  a  parti- 
cular congiegatioii  or  assembly,  either  actually  convened,  or  ac- 
customed to  convene  (for  religious  worship)  in  the  same  place." 
The  followers  therefore  of  joanuu  Southcott  are  a  church,  the 
Jewish  synagogue  is  a  church,  a  Mahometan  mosijue  is  a 
church. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Kittle  teems  with  spirituality  and  universal* 
benevolence  and  toleration — at  another  he  informs  us  that  "  if 
a  minister  on  tender  examination  tiuds  a  person  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  tirst  principles  of  the  Gosfiel  of  Christ,  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  no  evangclicid  experience  of  the  power  of 
these  things  u})on  his  heart,  he  must  refuse  to  admit  such  an 
one  to  tlie  Lord's  table." 

But  all  this  is  exceedingly  mild  and  tolerant,  when  compared 
with  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  and  the  presumptuous  appro- 
priation of  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  Alaiighly  in  con- 
demning the  Pharii.ee,  (the  cant  term  for  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,)  to  everlasting  punishment. 

**  Alas !  for  the  Pharisee,  he  knows  nothing  of  this  evangelical 
experience,  has  no  taste  for  these  spiritual  exercises,  and  cannot 
join  the  redeemed  in  their  triumphant  song.  He  dwells  upon 
his  own  excellencies,  the  praises  of  heaven  do  not  accord  vvitk 
his  feelings,  nor  is  he  any  suitable  companion  for  those  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

"  In  finex,  the  self-righteous  cannot  be  admitted  into  heaven, 
as  they  are  destitute  of  the  pre-requisite  qualifications,  which 
alone  can  give  a  msetness  for  ttiat  state  of  delight.     What  then, 

must 
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must  become  oP  tliem  !    O,  md  to  tell !  they  must  be  shut  out  of 
heaven,  and  with    '  the  fearful  and  the   abominable,    have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  vAuch  is 
the  second  death.'     Well  may   Bazil  bring  in  Satan  as  insulting 
over  these  characters,  saying  to    Christ,    '  I  have   them !  for  all 
thy  blood  and  miracles,  thy  wooings  and  beseechings,   thy  knock- 
ings    and  strivings.      I  have  cozened  Thee  out  of  them  at  the 
very  gates  of  heaven.'     O  how  dreadful !  after  so  fair  a  show,  to 
have  the  only  Judge  and  Saviour  say,   *  I  never  knew  you,-:— de- 
part from  me.' —  'How  earnest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wed- 
ding garment  ? — Bind  him  hand   and  foot,   and  take   him  away, 
and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness  ;    there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.'     Well  may  they  weep,  when  they  behokl  the 
patriarchs,  and  prophets^  and  apostles,  and  believers  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  sitting  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  themselves 
thrust  out."     P.  4-1. 


Art.  VIII.     A   Sarmoyi  preached  before   the  University/  of 
Oxford   at    St.    Man/s,  on  Jet   Sunday,  Juli/  3,    1814, 
Frhitcd  hi)  desire  of  the   Fice  Chunceliov.      By  E.  Nares, 
D.I).  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  Historjf.  Cooke  and  Par- 
ker, Oxford.     Rivingtons,  London.      1814. 

Much  ingenuity  and  sound  principle  are  displayed  by  the 
learned  preacher  in  the  discourse  before  us.  His  text  is  from 
]Cor.  i.  20.  IV  here  is  the  wise'?  Where  i%t1ie  scribe'?  fVhere 
is  the  dispuler  of  this  niorld'?  Hath  hot  God  7)uide  foolish  the 
zc-isdom  ofihisicor/d?  He  successfully  shews  that  God  by  the 
revelation  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Christian  redemption  has 
nuide  foolish  the  w  isdoni  of  this  world,  by  plainly  and  decisively 
evincing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  natural  religion  and  the  re- 
searches of  unas.sii  ted  reason  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive  and  anxi- 
ous mind'of  man. 

He  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  wisdom 
*'  of  this  world  "  ^vhich  the  apostle  condemns,  and  that  wisdom 
which  enables  us  to  preserve  the  word  of  life  fiee  from  all  mis- 
representation and  perversion,  to  illustrate,  to  enforce,  to  defend 
the  sacred  truths  of  the  gospel. 

«  We  cannot  cast  our  eyes  or  thouglits  around  us,  without  be- 
ing struck  with  the  sad  discordancies  of  opinion  prevailing  in  re- 
gard^to  the  inierpietation  of  that  very  book  of  life,  on  which  all  our 
hopes  must  rest.  Nor  is  the  book  itself,  though  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation alm.ost,  if  not  entirel}^,  miraculous,  (considering  the  I.pse 
of  ages  and  hazard  of  transmission,)  so  absolutely  perfect,  as  to  need 
Ho  aid  of  v^orldly  wisdom  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  its  evi- 
dence. If  we  take  only  a  cursory  view  of  the  accidents  that  have 
befallen  the  text  of  scripture,  sinse  the  loss  of  the  autographs  of 

the 
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file  sacred  writers,  we  shall-  soon  be  convinced  tliat  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  of  all  the  orient 
tal  languages,  is  of  singular  importance.  In  Greek  and  in  Latin^ 
to  say  the  least,  are  preserved  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Fathers,  all  their  citations  of  Scripture,  and  all  they  have 
to  communicate  of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  have  much  to  do  as. 
Christians  with  the  eastern  versions,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenianj, 
Coptic.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  their  contents  and  evidence  have 
been  examined  and  are  upon  record  :  disputes  always  may  arise, 
that  may  render  references  to  the  originals  necessary.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  Syriac  version  was  first  brought 
into  Europe,  and  presented  to  Pope  Julius  the.  Third,  there  wa& 
but  one  person  to  be  found  who  could  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  that  very  imperfect.  Learning  of  this  nature 
must  be  kept  up  ;  for  v/e  have  no  security  but  that  in  the  lapse  of 
time  our  present  living  languages  may  become  dead  and  useless^ 
and  less  generally  known  and  understood,  than  the  original  lan- 
guages'of  Scriptures.  Of  this  tlie  glossaries  annexed  to  some  of 
«ur  own  early  writers  are  sufilcient  proof. — Modem  translations  and 
comments,  therefore,  afford  no  certain  security. — As  Christians  we 
have  much  to  do  with  the  hislory  of  ancient  manuscripts,  a  study 
ofgreat  labour  and  intricacy  ;  a  study,  which,  to  judge  only  frora 
a  small,  but  very  laborious  and  curious  publication  that  has  lately 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  member  of  this  University^ 
and  which  has  already  induced  other  learned  persons  to  turn  their 
minds  to  the  subject,  appears  still  to  demand  a  mors  close  and  cri- 
tical attention,  than  even  the  most  indefatigable  of  tlie  German, 
critics  and  theologians  will  be  found  to  have  paid  to  it."    P.  13. 

From  the  following  passage,  which  vindicates  the  claims  of 
the  Chuvcli  of  England  to  general  acceptation,  not  on  the  score 
of  her  establishment,  but  of  her  tiuth,  we  derived  much  .satis- 
faction. 

"  It  is  founded  on  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  laid  down  their 
lives,  and  where  ?  even  in  the  very  city  in  which  I  am  preaching,  in 
attestation  of  their  veracity  and  sincerity.  It  has  nanibered  among 
its  sons  and  its  warmest  friends  i^^any  of  the  brightest  characters' 
for  learning,  piety,  integrity,  and  virtue,  that  ever  adorned  our  na- 
tive land  ;  it  is  a  main  branch  of  our  glorious  constitution  ;  it  has 
been  the  admiration  of  foreign  churches  unsquivocaiiy  expressed  ; 
it  is  the  church  of  all  others  which  our  immediate  forefathers  vene- 
rated, in  communion  with  which  they  gloried  to  live,  and  were 
content  to  die.  Its  establishment  should  not  be  confounded  with 
its  doctrines  and  principles  ;  for  they  are  entirely  distinct.  The 
former  rests  on  the  peculiar  adoption,  sanction,  and  authority  of 
the  state  ;  the  latter  solely  on  their  agreement  with  and  conformity 
to  the  revealed  word  of  God,  the  common  and  only  standard  of  all 
Protestant  churches.  Its  establishment,  and  peculiar  privilegesj 
must  naturally  expose  it  to  some  degree  of  envy  and  obloquy  ;  nor 

would 
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would  it  be  otherwise  with  any  other  mode  of  beh'ef,  were  it  to  hh 
transferred  to-ftioVrow  :  but  that  many  dissent  from  us,  need  be  n6» 
subject  of  alarm,  as  to  tlie  truth  of  our  doctrines  ;  since  they  differ 
and  dissent  the  one  from  the  other  in  their  state  of  separation.  Ths 
probabihty  that  the  church  is  right  aifter  all  seems  to  me,  I  must 
confess,  to  be  inereased  exactly  in  proportion  td  this  variety  of 
dissentients;  for  since  there  can  be  but  one  true  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  the  variety  of  dissentients  against  any  given  system 
can  only  prove  the  extremefallibility  of  man,aKd  must  tend  greatly 
to  invalidate  the  force  of  their  objections.  We  migiit  indeed  argue 
xipon  this  point  against  them  all,  as  one  of  the  Latin  Fathers  has 
argued  against  the  various  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy.  *In  mul- 
tas  sectas  philosophia  divisa  est  :  et  omnes  varia  sentiunt.  In  qua 
ponimus  veritatem  ?  in  omnibus  certe  non  potest.  DesignemuS 
quamlibet.  Nempe  in  caeteris  omnibus  sapientia  non  erit,  Trans- 
camus  ad  singulas.  Eodem  modo,  quicquid  uni  dabimus,  caeteriS 
auferemus.  Unaqua?que  enim  secta  omnes  alias  evertit,  ut  se,  suai- 
que  confsrmet :  nee  ulli  alteri  saperc  concedit,  no  se  desipere  fatea- 
tur :  sed  sicut  alias  tollit,  sic  ipsa  quoque  ab  allis  tollitur  omnibus.' 
• — The  argument  is  similar,  though  the  conclusion  I  would  draw  is 
different :  for  though  the  venerable  Father  might  reasonably  thus 
prove  the  vanity  and  invalidity  of  all  tlie  systems  of  Pagan  philoso- 
phy, yet  tee  starjd  on  a  very  different  foundation ;  for  the  Bible  is 
granted  by  all  to  bo  a  real  and  actual  standard  of  tmth  :  though 
many  sects  must  be  v»Tong  therefore  in  tiieir  interpretations  of  it, 
yet  one  may  be  infallibly  right.  My  pv.'n  sentiments  and  inqaii'ies 
compel  me  to  assign"  this  distinction  to  the  Established  Church  of 
these  realms  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  this  persuasion  that  S 
confidently  recommend  the  study  of  divinity  and  church  history  to 
the  learned  in  general  of  this  ancient  University.  If  rny  decision 
be  wrong,  they  will  discover  the  errors  of  it  ;  but  if  right,  the 
strength,  which  the  Chureh  might  derive  from  the  cordial  support 
of  a  truly  learned  and  enlightened  laity  in  these  times,  is  incal-* 
culable."   P.  21. 

The  Miiole  of  this  discourse  \\e\\  deserves  the  distinction 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
the  Proleasor  or  i\iodern  Historv. 


Art.  IX.     Practical  Fierce   of  Christian  Education.  12mo<, 
pp.243.  .>s.  Hatchanl.    1814. 

There  is  much  piety  and  good  sense  in  this  small  volume, 
which  is  clearly  the  production  of  one  who  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  tcjnpers  and  disposiliivns  of  children.  The  tollowing 
passage  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  eu- 
Uustud  with  the  education  of  the  young. 

«  Ont 
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"  One  oF  the  most  pregnant  sources  of  deceit  in  children  is 
the  art  to  which  those  who  manai^c  them  have  recourse.  If  a  pa- 
irent  is  disingenuous;  if  he  employs  false  pretences  to  attain  his 
ends ;  if  he  affects  dispositions  which  he  does  not  feel ;  or  in  any 
other  way  violates  truth  and  sincerity  in  hia  conduct  towards  his 
child,  or  even  in  his  conduct  towards  other  persons  in  the  presence 
of  his  child;  he  may  be  assured  that  great  evil  will  follow.  It  is 
surprising  how  quick  children  are  in  discovering  the  dispositions 
and  motives  of  those  about  them,  and  in  detecting  any  inconsis- 
tency between  their  practice  and  their  professions.  This  acute- 
ness  and  sensibility,  however,  while  they  make  a  bad  exainple  in  a 
parent  extremely  dangerous,  give  proportionate  weight  and  efficacy 
to  a  good  one.  Let  him  uniformly  adhere  to  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity;  let  him  yield  to  no  inducement  to  violate  those  funda- 
mental and  beautiful  branches  of  the  Christian  character,  by  any 
appearance  of  present  expediency,  either  in  the  management  of 
his  child  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  conduct :  and,  employing  as 
he  will,  at  the  same  time,  other  fit  means  to  promote  the  spiritur.l 
wclikre  of  his  offs?pring,  he  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  3, 
happy  result.  His  example  will  be  a  daily  lecture  of  the  most 
impressive  kind.  But  no  soundness  of  doctrine,  no  industry  ia 
teaching,  no  ability  in  persuasion,  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  him 
a  rational  hope  of  success,  if  his  own  example  is  opposed  to  his 
instructions,  and  the  child  has  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  acting 
a  part."     P.  169. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  religious  portions  of  this  v/ork,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  wholly  approve  of  them — many,  indeed,  of 
the  rules  are  exceedingly  good ;  but  others  again  have  too  evi- 
dent a  tendency  to  breed  up  a  child,  not  in  the  paths  of  pure  and 
genuine  Chiistianity,  but  the  Cliristianity  of  a  certain  school, 
respecting  which,  we  have  given  our  opinion  at  sufficient  length 
in  another  place.  We  at  all  times  lament  to  sea  a  pious  and, 
good  mind,  for  such  is  clearly  the  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  this  treatise,  united  with  any  tendency  to  fanaticism ;  inas- 
much as  it  prevents  that  extension  of  good,  which  without  such 
an  alloy  it  might  reasonably  hope  to  produce. 


Akt.  X.  Religions  and  Moral  Tx( flections  ;  hij  Samuel  IJop" 
kiiison,  S.T.B.  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall.  4s.  6d<, 
12nio.     pp.203.     Hams.      IS  14. 

For  those,  who  have  not  been  enabled  by  education  to  forna 
and  arrange  their  thoughts,  reflections  npcm  religious  subjects 
are  peculiarly  calculated.  We  can  with  pleasure  recommend 
this  little  volume,  as  containing  many  useful  and  sober  susges-^ 
tions  upon  all  those  points  in  the  faith  and  life  of  a  Clinstiaa 
which  demand  liis  most  earnest  attention.     It  vyill  be  found  an 

-^  useful 
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useful  companion  not  only  for  the  lower  ranks,  but  for  those  also 
who  are  termed  the  "  better  sort  of  people"  in  a  large  town  : 
there  is  much  earnestness  united  with  good  sense,  and  piety  un- 
stained with  any  tinge  of  fanaticism.  The  followinn;  lietlections 
or  Prayer  for  the  Young  will  atlbrd  a  just  idya  of  the  merits  of 
the  whole. 

"    FOR    THE    yoUKG. 

'  '*  0 !  Almighty  God  !  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world !  who 
hast  graciously  condescended  to  bring  me  into  existence,  to  the 
powers  of  my  body  hast  wonderfully  united  the  far  more  excellent 
faculties  of  an  immortal  soul :  by  thy  providential  care  hast  pre- 
eerved  me  through  the  various  perils  incident  to  early  years  ;  and 
hast,  now,  raised  me  up  towards  maturity :  make  me,  I  earnestly 
pray,  who  am  unable  to  do  any  good  thing  without  Tliee,  tlio- 
roughly  sensible  of  the  dependant  situation  wherein  I  stood  with 
respect  to  Thee  ;  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  neighbour,  to  my  nearest 
relatives,"  and  to  myself,  as  of  that  system  of  universal  love  set 
forth  in  the  Gospel  of  my  glorified  Redeemer.  Sobriety  and  mo- 
deration are  vii-tues  incumbent  upon  all  men  ;  but  more  especially 
upon  me,  who  am  beginning  the  public  journey  of  my  life.  O  my 
Father  !  give  me  favour  in  thy  sight  to  take  heed,  daily,  to  my 
ways  that  I  offend  not :  to  ponder  ray  piiths,  that  rny  footsteps  slip 
Bot.  Industry  being  the  only  engine  of  improvement,  the  road  to 
every  rational  dtlight,  the  vehicle  of  public  prosperit}',  and  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  teach  me  always  to  consider  time  of  such  inestimable 
value,  as  never  to  suffer  one  moment  to  pass  idly  or  unprolitably  by. 
As  truth  is  the  foundation  and  the  ornament  to  every  virtue ;  as 
falsehood  in  youth  obscures  the  lustre  of  every  improvement,  is 
the  sad  and  geaerally  unerring  presage  of  perfidy  in  old  age  ; 
assist  me  mercifully  with  heavenly  aid,  boldly  to  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  speak  the  truth  freely  from  mv 
heart,  doing  upon  ail  occasions  by  others,  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me. 

•  "  As  obedience  belongs  to  j^outh,  may  T  diligently  endeavour  to 
learn  of  Him,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  Jieart,  never^to  tliink  of 
myself  more  higlily  than  I  ought,  but  to  seek  Thee  early,  O  thou 
supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  :  to  behave  myself  reverently  to  my 
parents  ;  submissively  to  all  my  betters,  whether  in  knowledge,  in 
station,  or  in  years ;  and  to  treat  those  kindly  whom  Thou  hast 
placed  in  situations  subordinate  to  my  own,  remewibering  alwaj'S 
that  solemn  account,  which  1  must  one  day  give  for  all  the  various 
transactions  of  my  days.  JVIay  the  uncertainty  of  life's  enjoymenis 
check  my  impetuous  desires,  and  crush  my  inconsiderate  ardour  ! 
IMay  the  variety  of  its  dangers  excite  my  care,  and  increase  my 
■piety  ;  so  that,  when  Thou  mayest  be  pleased  to  call  me  hence,  1 
may  neither  be  unwilling  to  leave  this  world,  nor  ashamed  to  appear 
in  thy  presence,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord'and 
Saviour,  in  the  next.     Amen."     V.  1 67. 

A  fevf 
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A  few  changes  might  be  made  for  the  better  in  v»'ords  and  ex- 
pressions too  poetical  for  general  use,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
tiie  voiunie  might  be  omitted  with  advantage. 


POETRY. 

Art.    XI.      Poeirti.      iRij  Trederic  Thoriihitl,  Esq.      Crovva 

Svo.     120  pp.     1814. 

At  a  period  when  the  number  of  rhymers  was  probably  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  it  now  is,  we  find  Pope  complaining  heavily 
of  the  crowds  of  versifiers  that  annoyed  him,  and  exclaiming,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  anger,  that  the  dog-star  raged,  and  that  all 
Bedlam  or  Parnassus  was  let  out.     What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
would  he  say,  were  he  living  in  our  days,  when  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  put  his  nose  out  of  doors,  without  running 
it  against  a  self-called  votary  of  the  muses !     In  these  blessed 
times,  shopmen,  men-milliners,  attornies'  clerks,  weavers,  tailors, 
tinkers,  all  scribble ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  all  publish. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  and  simple  than  the   present  method 
of  becoming  a  poet.     Wishing  to  appear  a  youth  of  brilliant 
talent  in  the  eyes  of  his   Delia,  the  gentle  Strephon  sets  about 
composing  u  copy  of  verses  in  her  praise.     This  task  he  accom- 
plishes, with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  of  rhymes,  a  few  pilfered 
phrases,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  own  nonsense  ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  pens,  "  gnawed  and  dashed 
on  the  ground,"  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  foolscap,  and  half  a  dozen 
precious  hours.     The  lady,  as  in  duty  bound,  blushes,  and  pro» 
nounces  the  poem  to  be  monstrously  pretty _,  and  his  good  natured 
friends  declare  their  astonishment  at  his  prodigious  genius.     In 
this  manner,  and  thus  encouraged,  on  he  goes,  adding  piece  to 
piece,  till  he  at  length  discovers  that  he  has  enough  to  form  a 
volume ;  and  then,  out  they  come,  in  all  the  grace  and  pride  of 
wire-woven,  hot-pressed   paper;    and  then,  O  then  I  we,  poor 
devils  of  critics,  are  compelled.  With  heavy   hearts,  to  do   that 
which  few  beside  us  will  do,  namely,  to  sit  down  and  peruse  th« 
delectable  coyipositions. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  amorous 
tribe.  But  Frederic  Thornhill,  esquire,  does  not  content  him- 
self with  one  goddess ;  he  makes  furious  love  to  five  or  six :  and 
he  pours  forth  a  sickening  profusion  of  blisses  and  kisses,  and 
transports  and  extacies,  and  soft  bursting  sighs,  and  eyes  of  fire, 
and  braids  of  gold,  and  other  common-place  expressions,  whicli 
have  been  put  in  requisition  by  a  hundred  thousand  soft  son- 
oeteeis  before  him.     He  evidently  strives  to  copy  the  manner 
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of  an  elegant,  but  dangerous,  inoclern  writer ;  and  lie  swcceed's  la 
imitating  iiiui,  as  far  as  regards  violation  of  decorum,  and  no 
fifther. 

We  dare  not  liope  that  our  censure  will  liave  any  effect  on 
Frederic  Thornliili,  e  quire.  He  bold!)'  throws  down  the 
gaimtlet,  an  i  hurls  defiance  ai  the  critics.  His  Rosa  having 
sensibly  oppressed  "  her  apprehensions  that  he  would  suffer 
much  from  critical  severity/'  he  courageously  exclaims — 

'■^  Oh !  what's  the  critic's  wrath  to  me 

^Vhat  care  I  for  their  stern  decree  ? 

Let  them  pronounce  my  lines  bespeak, 

A  head  romantically  weak ; 

Where  reason's  lost  in  passion's  sway, 

N^earl}'  dissoiv'd  in  love  away  ! 

Why  should  I  moura  their  saying  this, 

Since  it  can't  damp  one  burning  bliss,  Sec.  &c." 

Perhaps  the  fears  of  his  Eosa,  who  seems  to  be  a  female  of 
some  taste  in  poetry,  were  excited  by  the  perusal  of  an  address 
to  herself,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  elegant, 
lines : — 

*'  And  yet  methinks  it  must  be  morn ; 

Yes,  hie  thee  closer,  love  to  me; 
For,  oh!  it  is  our  meeting's  dawn, 

And  so  I  cannot  part  with  thee." 

Whether  Frederic  Thornhill,  esquire,  is  a  gay  deceiver  of  the 
ladies,  we  will  not  take  upon  \\5  to  say;  but  we  are  sure  that  he 
is  a  deceiver  of  himself.  Witness  this  stanza,  with  which  he 
begins  a  sorrowful  ditty  to  his  lyre  :-^ 

♦'  Ah !  what  avails  It,  tho'  the  voice  of  fame 
No  longer  seem  my  loving  lays  to  scorn ! 

Ah  wliat  avails  it,  tho'  my  humble  name 
Be  doom'd  to  shine  in  ages  yet  unborn  !'* 

One  article  of  information  we  obtain  from  this  handsomef 
crown  octavo,  and  we  will  communicate  it  to  our  readers.  It  is 
that  ^'  ^-' polio  never  sleeps  at  all !"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  when  asserted  on  such  authority.  We'll  "  take  the, 
ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds."  • 

Art.  Xr[.   Thz  only  Child;  a  Focm.   3s.  6d.  Wilson.    1814. 

Though  not  distiaguished  by  any  peculiar  merit,  this  poem 
is  not  altogether  contemptible.  The  verses  do  not  flow  amiss, 
nor  are  the  thoughts  devoid  of  feeling.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  woman  seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  virtue^ 
ii  perhaps  the  best  specimen  that  can  be  produced, 

<'  la 
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"  In  Henry's  absence  she  reclin'd  her  head, 
Jn  anguish  writhinq  on  the  sickly  bed : 
Haply  should  sleep  compose  her  brain  to  rest. 
She  rov'd  in  groves  her  foot  had  oiten  press'd  ; 
On  the  low  brook  she  stoop'd  how  oft  to  gaze, 
An.i  haii'd  th' asylum  of  her  infant  di;ys  ! 
Scenes,  where  in  youth  and  innocence  she  rov'd, 
Scenes,  tho'  deserted  now,  yet  now  belov'd ; 
But  oh !  the  pen's  too  weak,  too  small  the  space, 
The  death-like  thoughts,  the  agony  to  trace. 
That  fiU'd  her  mind,  when  iVlem'ry's  busy  wind 
Wafted  a  thought  on  those  she  left  behind ; 
Waking,  her  mother  burst  upon  her  sight, 
Sleeping,  her  mother  was  the  theme  of  night: 
Death,  in  her  sight,  surpass'd  the  deed  of  shame. 
The  loss  of  honour,  innocence,  and  name  !"     P.  36. 

Art.  XTII.  Eloisa  ad  Abelardo  daJIessandro  Pope;  tradotta 
da  G.  B.Boschirii,  ilomano.  8vo,  pp.40.  Scliiike  and  Deau, 
1814. 

This  is  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Mathias,  which  would 
of  itself  prejudice  us  in  favour  of  any  exertion  in  the  depart- 
ment qf  Italian  literature.  Sig.  Boschiui  has  sekcted  a  poem 
which  above  every  other  in  our  language  will  admit  of  a  spnited, 
jet  closi'  translation.  It  has  aheady  appeared  in  Greek,  in  La- 
tin, and  in  French,  nor  has  it  lost  any  part  by  its  transfusion, 
when  the  task  has  been  in  able  hands.  The  present  elfort  of 
Sig.  Boschini  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  success.  The 
translation  if  not  alvvays  clo^e^  is  spirited  and  good.  VVe  shall 
gi\«  oiir  leaders  the  passage  beginning  at 

*'  See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread 

Prop  t  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead,'*^ 

*'  Vedi  stesa  EJoisa  in  umil  stanza, 
.  Vedi  in  che  tomba  appoggia  il  fianco  spento, 

r  Di  morti  spaventosa  vicinanza. 

Ogni  sordo  scvosciar  o  cupo  vento 

Par  gsmito  d'  un'  ombra ;  e  in  quell'  orrore 
JVIaggior  del  eco  ancor  suona  il  lamento. 
Qui,  vegliando  alia  lampa  che  si  nuiore. 
Da  quell'  urna  feral,  voce  m'  ap}>olla, 
Che  D>^  ingombra  di  gelido  stupore. 
Grida,  o  panni  gridar :  '  Vieni,  sorella  ; 

*  Vieni  il  tuo  seggio  e  qui,  vieni,  e  sarai 

*  Del  tuo  sposo  celeste  iidaancella. 

*  Gran  tempo  e  gia,  che,  al  par  di  te,   tremai, 

*  Piansi,  implorundo  la  divina  aita, 

*  Vitfima  un  di  d'  amor ;  ma  santa  omai. 

*  In  dolce,  eterno  sonno  i'  son  sopita, 

*  i^ui  piu  non  geme  il  duol ;  sanata,  estinta 

*  E  ({ul 
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'  E  qui  d'  Amor  la  face  e  la  ferita. 

*  Superstizion  da  millc  lafve  cinta, 

*  (Perche  qui  Dio,  non  1'  uomo,  assolve  i  fall?) 
'  Ogni  sua  tema  ha  discacciata  e  vintu.' 

Vengo,  iti  seguo  per  gli  cterei  calli, 
Prepavapalme  del  celeste  Idume,- 
E  fieri  colti  d'  Eden  nelle  valli : 

Pronte  dispiego  del  desio  le  piiime, 
E  ratta  volo  dove  il  peccatore 
Trova  al  suo  luago  errar  riposo  e  lume : 

Dove  la  fianima  del  divine  aniore 

Splendida,  e  scevra  di  niondano  fuoco, 
D'  ardenti  serafin'  lampeggia  al  cuore. 
|.  Te,  Abelardo,  al  tristo  uffizio  invoco 

D'  agevolarnii  il  varco,  all'  ultim'  ora, 
i  .   Al  santo  della  luce  empireo  loco. 

e',  trema  il  labbro,  P  occliio  si  scolora, 
Suggi  1'  alito  estremo,  afterra,  arresta* 
L'  alma  clie  sdegna  sua  mortal  dimora. 

Ah  !  non  •  •  •  •  vieni  piia  tosto  in  sacra  vesta, 
Col  cero  in  man  che  il  lutto  mio  rischiara, 
Col  pie'  tremante  e  fronte  aosiosa  e  mesta ;     - 

X-a  croce  innanzi  ai  fissi  occhi  mi  para, 

Mostra  col  dito  il  ciel,  m'  esorta,  e  insegna 
A  ben  morir,  e  a  ben  morire  impara.'*     P.  17. 


^RT.  XIV.     T/ie  Parents'  PoeficaJ  J7itJwIng!/;  leinga  Selec- 
,     tinn  of  English  Poems,  designer!  to    assist  in  forming   the 

Taste  and  S'ejitimeuts  of  Yowig  Readers.     12iuo.     pp.  444. 

5s.  6d.     Rivingtoas.     1814. 

Among  the  many  selections  which  have  been  made  of  Lite 
years  for  the  use  of  the  rising  generalici,  Me  know  of  iione  that 
js  superior  in  its  claims  to  the  one  now  before  us.  For  ciiildrea 
of  both  sexeSj  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve,  it  is  admirably 
calculated;  and  for  females  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 
their  education^  it  is  nuich  better  adapted  than  more  numerous 
3nd  extensive  collections.  All  the  fairest  specimens  of  poetry, 
in  every  department  are  here  to  be  found;  those  only  are  omitted 
'H'hich  have  any  tendency  to  vitiate  the  taste  and  undernihie  the 
principles  of  t\ie  young.  M^iny  pieces  of  acknowledged  merit 
here  appear,  which  have  not  a§  yet  found  their  way  into  other 
colleciions;  and  some  few  originals,  which  do  no  discredit  to  the 
VasU:  of  (he  selector,  are  sparingly  iiiserted.  The  arrangement  is 
also  judicious  and  goqd.  'I  here  is  no  appeajance  either  ot  book- 
niakuig  or  huny  throughout,  but  rather  of  a  desire  to  present  to 
all  parents  and  schools,  a  well  cliostu  and  well  arranged  English 

anihologya 
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anllinlagy,  which  shall  equal,  if  not  supersede  any  now  extant. 
We  can  fairly  say  that  the  editor  has  well  aceoniplished  his  task ; 
and  we  trust  that  a  vohnne  \viiich  has  so  much  to  reconiniend 
it  will  meet  v^  ith  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  moderation  of 
the  price  will  prove  no  bad  subsidiary  to  its  merits. 


NOVELS, 

AuT.  XV.    The  Ordeal;  a  Novel.    In  Three  Volumes.    IGmo. 

732  pp.     1813. 

This  is  a  novel  which  we  can  safely  recommend  to  the  perusal 
of  those  who  are  lond  of  novels.  It  will  neither  injure  their  taste, 
nor  their  morals.  It  contain*  no  slx:k!y  sensibility,  no  captivaung 
pictures  of  folly  and  vice,  iio  lessons  of  levity,  disobedience  and 
wantonness.  The  heroine,  Laura  !Merton,  is  firui,  yet  not  obsti- 
nate ;  courageous,  yet  gentle  and  feminine ;  dignified,  yet  not 
haughty ;  sensible  and  accomplished,  yet  not  vani  of  her  sense 
and  accomplishments.  To  duly  she  sacrifices  even  the  deareirt 
affectrons  of  her  heart.  Calm^  uncomplaining,  and  full  of  reli- 
ance on  the  goodness  of  heaven,  she  gives  the  perfect  example  of 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  female.  The  other  characters  also  are 
drawn  with  spirit,  and  well  coiitrastcd.  The  style  is  animated, 
flowing  and  correct. 


AnT.  XVI.  Tales  for  Coft<iger?,;  accommodated  to  the  present 
Cotuiition  of  the  irUh  Fcasautrii.  pp.  227.  Gale,  Curtis, 
&c.     18 14. 

There  is  much  knowledge  displayed  in  these  tales  of  the  tem- 
per, disposition,  and  manners  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  an  extended  circulation  of  the  volume  wouid 
have  no  inconsiderable  eiiVct  in  ameliorating  the  conduion  dnd 
humanizing  the  mimls  of  that  neglected  and  priest-ridden  portion 
of  our  community. 

The  ix>llowing  description  of  the  family  of  a  low  Irish  tenant 
will  be  novel  to  many  and  entertaining  to  all  our  readers. 

*'  Let  us  now  take  a  view  ef  Paddy's  family ;  Philip  v/as  often 
unemployed,  though  his  father  had  ]and  enough  to  give  uli  his  chil- 
dren enough  to  ao,  but  Paddy  thought  it  uiuiecessary  to  clean  or 
rn'anure  his  ground,  and  was  not  tbnd  of  the  trouble  of  tillaj^e. 
Philip's  admiration  of  the  Flaoagms,  aiade  him  wish  for  his  fUiniiy 
to  resemble  them,  but  as  he  couid  not  alter  tiiem,  he  vvus  deter- 
mined to  imitate  them  himself  as  much  as  was  in  iiis  power.  He 
ma.de  a  bower  m  the  corner  of  a  dirty  little  garden,  and  when  it 

was 
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was  made,  lie  thouglit  it  ill  became  its  situation,  so  he  Improved  tli* 
garden  as  well  as  he  was  able,  considering  the  discouragements  he 
met  v.ith  from  his  father ;  who  despised  evei*y  thing  that  was  neat. 
He  said  he  hated  all  pride  but  family-pride,  and  he  thought  the  true 
dignity  of  a  man  of  family,  was  to  be  perfectly  idle.     When  the 
bovver  was  made,  and  the  garden  dressed  up  in  the  spring  of  the 
Year,  he  brought  his  sisters  to  look  at  it,  but  they  said  it  was  too 
lonesome  for  them  to  sit  in,  and  they  could  not  be  cloistered  up, 
like  Mary  and  her  sisters.     Philip  was  disheartened  at  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  his  bower,  and  did  not  like  to  look  at  it,  because  no  one  m 
the  house  cared  about  it ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  the  Flana- 
gans to  see  it,  lest  they  should  see  the  dirt  and  bustle  of  the  house  ; 
for  though  his  mothers  and  sisters  were  idle  and  lazy,  yet  they  al- 
ways had  a  confused  look,  and  the  house  had  the  appearance  of 
great  business.     Pots,  and  bowls,  and  pails,  and  tubs,  vrere  all  over 
tJie  floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult   to   walk  in   without  stumbling. 
When  we  consider  this  confusion,  and  the  constant  scolding  and 
jarring,  which  they  kept  up  among  themselves,  we  need  not  wonder 
<hat  the  Flanagans  seldox^n  visited  there,   but  very  naturally  pre- 
ferred  theii-   own  private  dwelling.     As  Philip  grew  up,   he  was 
inore  and  more  sensible  of  the  bad  management  of  his  father's  fa- 
mily, and  often  recommended  his  sisters  to  take  example  by  Mary, 
l)ut  they  only  ridiculed  both  him  and  her  in  return.     His  sister 
Polly  having  set  her  heart  on  the  young  squire's  foot-man,  became 
idler  than  ever  ;   the  plans  she  formed  for  meeting  him,  took  up  so 
iTiUch  of  her  mind,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  and  the 
great  plan  of  marrying  hira,   and  living  an   easy  life  with  such  a 
wellrdressed  man,  and  under  such  a  rich  master,  made  her   think 
it  a  folly  to  perplex  and  tire  herself  doing  ^ny  business  whatever; 
Eo  she  threw  it  all  upon  her  sister  Nelly,  which  was  the  cause  of 
jnauy  a  quarrel.  . 

H  The  leases  of  the  tenants  were  now  nearly  expired,  and  .every 
one  was  anxiour-  ;;bout  his  approaching  ftite.  Paddy  made  presents 
of  fovvl  and  eggs,  and  even  of  a  fat  calf,  to  his  honoui-,  and  when 
his  children  went  a  message,  or  spent  the  whole  day  in  minding 
the  landlord's  cattle,  they  had  orders  eever  to  be  paid,  but  to  tell 
his  honour  they  thanked  him  for  employing  them.  On  an  inex- 
perienced young  man  like  Mr.  Harvey,  these  compliments  had  the 
desired  eflect,  and  Paddy  found  he  was  daily  coming  into  higher 
favour:  but  IJichard  s  views  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  industry 
increased  ihat  independence  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear ;  he  knew,  that  while  health  was  granted  to  himstlf 
Smd  his  family,  they  could  struggle  through  every  thing  by  the 
nj  -in  force  of  perpetual  industry.  He  owed  no  rent,  which  was 
not  I  laddy's  case,  &nd  he  had  no  idea  <^f  cringing  to,  or  flattering 
-a  young  man  that  he  knev.  little  or  nothing  about,  yet  his  grateivil 
;and  benevolent  heart  was  weii  disposed  to  love  a  worthy  neighbour, 
wh.;tl;er  rich  or  poor,  and  if  he  loved  him,  he  would  go  far  to  serve 
him.  One  day  in  harvest,  when  Mr.  H&rvey  iiad  Paddy's  h-mily 
eiajJoyed  in  the  field,  he  .^ent  Peggy  Flanagan  a  message  of  si:^ 
•  '  mjltSj 
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Tfiiles,  and  wlien  she  returned,  paid  hei-  nothing.  Ptichard  desired 
her  to  e;o  back  and  ask  him  if  he  pleased  to  pay  her  for  going  the 
massage.  '  Pay  you,  you  Httle  baggage  !  what  could  you  do,  but 
sit  over  the  fire,  burning  your  petticoats  :  you  ought  to  be  glad  to 
get  something  to  do.'  Peggy  replied  that  she  was  always  kept 
busy  at  home,  and  never  burned  her  petticoats  in  her  life.  *  Well, 
iiere  is  sixpence  for  you,  as  you  are  so  stiff,  but  it  is  not  well  for 
you  to  speak  so  smart  to  your  betters ;  that  churl  your  father  has 
brought  you  up  badly.'  Peggy  went  away,  affronted  at  beihg 
called  a  baggage,  and  told  of  burning  hter  petticoat,';,  which  she 
iinew  was  a  false  accusation,  but  she  was  also,  scai-ed  at  the  ioud 
voice  and  haughtiness  of  the  young  squire."     P.  102. 


Art.  XVII.  EUcn,  or  the  Young  Godmother;  a  Tale  for 
Youth.  Bt/  Jlicia  C  Alant.  l£aio.  14S  pp.  Law  and 
"Whittaker,      1814. 

Our  auihoress  iiifonns  its  that  this  tale  ■'/Vas  written  with  a  de- 
sire of  impresNisii;  on  the  minds  uf  tiie  young,  that  serious  consi- 
derali^in  of  tiie  duties  of  a  sponsor,  which  it  is  jiecessary  to  feel 
previously  to  answering  for  au  infant  at  the  font.  The  principles 
lire  correct,  the  piety  is  geisuine,  and  the  tale  is  very  prettily  told, 
and  may  with  much  advantage  be  placed  in  tlie  liaticls  of. the 
\'OU!)ir.     The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  tale. 

*'  To  her  brother  who  passed  all  his  vacations  at  home,  and  now 
and  then  paid  a  short^visit  between  them,  Ellen  was  uniformly  affec- 
tionate, solicitous,  and  kind ;  nor  did  she  ever  forget  the  duties  she 
owed  hiih,  independently  of  the  fraternal  tie  that  knit  their  hearts  to- 
gether ;  she  continued  while  he  was  at  home,  to  exercise  him  in  his 
religious  duties,  and  instruct  him  in  the  vow  she  had  undertaken  he 
should  perform :  and  when  on  his  being  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for 
confirmation,  she  led  him  to  the  altar,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify 
the  vow  to  which  he  had  until  then  only  subscribed  by  proxy,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whose  feehngs  on  the  occasion  were  the  most  ex- 
cited ,-  her's,  who  saw  before  her  the  young  christian  for  whom  as  an 
infant  she  had  answered,  whom  as  an  orphan  she  had  befriended,  and 
as  a  brother  she  had  loved;  ov his,  in  wiiose  person  all  these  relations 
were  united,  and  who  in  each  returned  a  heartfelt  and  sincere  ac- 
knowledgment;  w /i?5,  who  father  of  these  t-v^-o  beloved  objects, 
felt  his  bosom  throb  with  parental  love,  and  his  heart  ri^se  in  thank- 
ful praise  to  the  throne  of  Mercy,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  so  disposed  events  as  to  produce  the  liappiest  effects 
out  of  circumstances  that  seemed  to  forbode  evil ,  and  to  crcT^'n  with 
iho.  most  successful  coi^equences  the  sincere  and  cnnscieations, 
though  humble  exertions  of  ELLENi  or  Txtn  YODNG  CrOD- 
^dOXHER."    P.  ii6. 
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MEDICAL. 

Art.  XVIII.  A  Treatise  on  the  supposed  hereditary  Properties 
of  Diseases,  containing  Remarks  on  the  unfounded  Terrors 
and  ill-judged  Cautions  consequent  on  such  erroneous  Opi^^ 
7iions;  zcith  Notes  ^illustrative  of  the  Subject,  particular^ 
in  Madness  and  Scrofula.  Bi/  Joseph  Adams,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  S)C.  8vo. 
pp.  133.     5s.  6d.     Callow.     1814. 

This  little  volume  is  rather  philological  than  medical,  as  it  is 
principally  devoted  to  distinguish  and  define  what  are  properly 
family,  and  what  hereditary  diseases.  Dr.  A.  states  the  dif- 
ference between  innate  diseases  and  the  susceptibility  of  disease, 
between  dispositions,  and  predispositions,  according  as  the  af- 
fection appears  at  birth,  at  a  certain  age,  or  without  any  as- 
signable cause,  or  after  exposure  to  some  external  canse. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  there  are  more  family  than  hereditary 
diseases ;  that  the  increase  of  the  former  is  wisely  prevented  by 
the  divine  law  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  relations  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  uniform  effect  of  the  latter  to  extirpate'  themselves. 
Dr.  A.'s  conclusion  is  equally  consonant  to  reason  and  to  reli- 
gion. "  that  all    interference  with  the  dictates  of    nature,  be- 

&  if 

yond  the  expression  of  revealed  will,  appears  unnecessary. 
The  suggestions  respecting  the  possibility  of  preventing  diseases, 
where  the  predisposition  only  is  hereditai^y,  cannot  fail  to  be 
salutary  ;  the  whole  work  indeed  merits  an  attentive  perusal.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Carlisle,  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
transmission  of  supernumerary  members  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren, as  instanced  in  Zerah  Colburn,  the  mathematical  boy. 
Dr.  A.  states  a  case  of  "  truly  hereditary  deafness  ;"  and  it  is 
vorthy  of  remark,  that  the  husband  of  the  deaf  mother,  and 
father  of  the  deaf  child,  "  were  as  near  in  consanguinity  as  the 
canonical  law  will  admit."  The  notes  to  this  tract  form  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume ;  and,  although  some  of  them  are  too 
controv^sial,  they  display  the  author's  reading  and  extensive 
observation. 

EDUCATION. 

Akt.  XIX.  Exercises  on  the  Etipnology,  Syntax,  Idioms,  and 
Synonynis  of  I  he  Spattish  Language,  by  L.  J.  A.  M'llenrij, 
a  Natii.-^  of  Spain.  4s.  .|2mo.  i24  pp.  bherwood, 
Iveely,  and  Jones.      1814. 

This,  it  appears,  is  an  accompaniment  to  a  Spanish  grammar, 

by 
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hy  tbe  same  autlior,  and  does  credit  to  his  metliodizing  powers. 
The  exercises  are  well  chosen,  aud  the  grammatical  rules  both  ac- 
curate and  clear.  We  can  lecomineiid  it  te  any  one  Mho  is 
desirous  of  attaining,  witii  ease,  an  ac<^uaiulance  with  the  idioms 
and  syntax  oi  the  Spanish  language. 


TRAVELS. 

Art.  XX.  Observations  made  on  a  Tour  from  H&mhurg, 
through  Berlin,  Gorlitz,  and  Bres/au,  to  Si/herberg ;  and 
thence  to  Goltenberg.  By  Robert  Semp/e,  Author  of'  Two 
Journeys  in  Spain,  a  Sketch  of  the  Caracas^  6^c.  8vo. 
-268  pp.     7s.     -Baldwin.    1814. 

This  tour  v.as  undertaken  in  the  April  of  1813,  a  year  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  the  world  lor  the  glorious  struggle  of 
the  European  powers  against  the  Usurper  of  the  throne  of 
i'Vance. — Had  the  glories  of  that  campaign  been  followed  up  by 
an  act  of  retributive  justice  upon  tlie  head  of  theTyrant,  Europe 
might  still  have  enjoyed  tlie  repose  which  iier  exertions  during 
that  celebrated  year  had  so  dearly  purchased.  Our  aiitlior  passed 
through  many  of  those  scenes  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
lasting  impression  upon  hun,  even  tliough  under  the  bad  auspices 
of  an  arrest,  through  some  sort  of  mismanagement  he  was 
<letained  as  an  American,  and  conveyed  to  the  Fortress  of  Sil- 
Jberberg,  and  there  contiued  till  letters  arrived  from  England, 
vouching  for  his  fidelity.  The  following  is  the  description  of  his 
continemeat. 

*'  Had  we  been  treated  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ancient 
instructions  respecting  state  prisoners,  we  should  not  only  have 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  but  also  of  a  knife,  or 
even  a  pair  of  sci,ssars.  The  fear  of  this,  although  groundless, 
nuide  me  for  some  time  conceal  my  razors.  As  for  my  companions, 
they  received  weekly  visits  from  the  barber  of  Silberberg,  whom 
however  I  could  not  pejsua.de  myself  to  admit.  He  was  a  little 
ftout  man,  heavily  Ironed,  and  condemned  to  Iraprisonraent  for 
life.  1  could  not  but  shudder  with  involuntary  horror,  when  I  saw 
this  desperado  rattling  his  irons  at  each  movement  round  the  chairs 
©f  the  two  Frenchmen,  and  fiqurishjng  his  razor  over  their  stretch- 
ed-out  throats.  Sooner  than  run  such  imminent  danger,  I  was 
content,  gradually,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  Cossack,  until 
I  found  that  the  strict  regulations  were  not  to  be  enforced  respect- 
ing me.  Similar  to  the  barber  was  the  atterjdant  who  every  morn- 
ing came  to  perform  the  necessary  office  of  cleanliness  to  our 
apartment.  This  was  a  woman,  also  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
4)risoiiment,  and  with  her  legs  in  ironst  These^  however,  she  con- 
cealed 
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cealed  so  eiFeetually  with  her  elothes,  that  they  were  discovered 
only  by  the  noise  which  an  unguarded  motion  souietimes  occasioned. 
This  constant  sight  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  ahvays  considered 
ss  one  of  the  most  cruel  circumstances  attached  to  the  confine- 
tnent.  Happily,  all  our  attendants  were  not  of  that  character. 
Our  regular  guard  in  our  walks  wRS  an  honest  Pomeranian,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  under  Schill ;  and  our  scanty  meals  were  brought 
to  us  by  young  recruits,  who  had  not  yet  put  off  the  simplicity  of 
peasants,  and  who,  being  changed  every  day,  afforded  us  a  con- 
stant variety  of  characters.*'     P.  152, 

We  were  pleased  with  the  following  short  description  of  Ber» 
lin,  which  conveys  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  place. 

<*  The  streets  are  generally  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses 
either  built  of  stone,  or  stuccoed,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  it. 
From  space  to  space,  palaces,  churches,  theatres,  and  other  public 
buildings,  prevent  too  continued  an  uniformity,  and  yet  seem  ail 
parts  of  one  great  plan.  The  Spree,  which  runs  through  the  cen- 
tre, gives  an  appearance  of  maritine  commerce  to  this  inland  city, 
at  wl:ich  we  have  arrived  through  ciuUess  roads  of  sand.  Barges 
of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  prow  and  stern  alike,  sharp 
and  rising  high  out  of  the  water,  recall  the  elegant  shape  of  the 
gondolas  of  Venice,  but  serve  the  more  useful  purposes  onnternal 
commerce,  and  of  communication  with  the  Oder.  By  them,  the 
ktrood  of  the  forests,  and  the  coals  and  manufactures  of  Silesia  and 
of  England,  are  transported  to  Berlin  at  an  easy  rate,  llie  bridges 
over  the  Spree  are  a  farther  ornament  to  the  city.  Several  of  them 
.are  of  stone,  adorned  with  statues,  and  appear  as  if  connected 
with  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  p.-incipal  bridge  is  of  hewn 
Stone,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  with  five 
arches,  ornamented  with  marine  figures.  On  one  side  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William.  At  the  angles  of 
the  pedestal  are  four  slaves  of  bronze,  on  the  fingers  of  which  are 
■stiii  visible  the  marks  made  by  the  sabres  of  the  Prussians,  when, 
in  1760.  they  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  bridge  of  Doro- 
thaestadt,  of  a  elngle  arch,  is  also  of  stone,  and  adarned  with 
eight  groups  of  statues,  in  which  the  elegance  of  the  designs  is  far 
more  conspicuous  thur.  their  modesty.  Besides  the  stone  bridges 
'there  are  manj'  of  wood,  which  cross  the  Spree  and  the  canals 
which  communicate  with  it. 

?'  A  circumstance  which  contributes  greatly  to  preserve  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  streets  of  Berlin  is  the  total  absence  of  beggars. 
No  sooner  does  one  appear  than  he  is  taken  up  by  the  police,  and 
sent  to  the  House  of  industry.  Thus,  in  surveying  what  appears 
ranges  of  palaces,  the  eye  is  not  shocked  by  beholding  their  splen- 
dour and  order  contrasted  with  miserable  objects,  often  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  our  disgust  than  our  commiseration.  What  is 
practicable  in  Berlin,  is  it  not  equally  so  in  London  .? 

*♦  The  royal  residence  ttt  Berlin,  called  the  Castle,  although 
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erected  at  different  periods,  and  still  unfinished,  is  yet  a  magnifi- 
cent building.  One  side  rests  upon  the  .Spree  :  the  front  towards 
the  grand  parade  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the 
height  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  It  has  four  courts,  of  v/hich 
the  largest  serves  as  a  thoroughfare ;  two  on  the  side  next  the 
Spree  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  principal  entrance  resern-- 
bias  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  and  has  to  all  ap-. 
pearance  been  modelled  after  it.  A  little  round  tower  of  great 
antiquit}^  close  upon  the  river,  is  still  shown  as  part  of  the  origin 
nal  building;  and  having  formerly  sei-ved  as  a  p*-ison.  An  hydraulio 
machine  raises  water  to  the  summit,  from  which  it  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  interior.  I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  and 
ornaments  of  the  apartn>ents ;  but  they  were  now  all  -dosed,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  the  description."     P.  5Q, 

The  reader  will  receive  some  amusement  from  this  little  volume^ 
parts  of  it  are  not  ill  written^  particularly  those  which  present  us 
w ith  descriptions  of  the  places  thiough  which  he  passed.  Thosa^ 
portions  which  detail  his  owu  private  feelings  might  with  better 
effect  have  been  omitted. 


CORN  LAWS. 

AuT.  XXI.     Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restrict  * 
ing  the  Importation  of  Foreign  Cum.     By  T.  li.  3Ialtkus,  • 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  in  the  E.  /> 
College,  Hertford.     Murray.  1815. 

We  have  given  our  opiuious  so  much  at  length  on  this  most 
important  subject,  that  not  even  a  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus 
will  induce  us  to  repeat  our  arguments,  and  to  renew  the  contest. 
We  cannot  however  but  observe  that  t!ie  pamphlet  before  us- 
does  the  highest  credit  to  the  powers  of  Mr.  Malthus  ;  it  exhibits 
a  knowleclge  of  political  economy,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  unprejudiced  reader,  and  a  calmness  and  mode- 
ration which  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  happy  effect,  in 
enforcing  the  argument  of  the  learned  Professor.  We  consider 
the  pubiicatiou  of  it  at  lbi§  important  crisis  as  exceadhigly  weli- 
timed. 

Art.  XXIL     The  Policy  of  Pesfricihm  on  the  Im]?crfafiori 
of  Corn.    By  PMlakthes.   8vo.    71pp.    Kichardson.    1815. 

This  pamphlet  adopts  the  side  of  the  question  opposite  ty 
Mr.  Malthus,  whose  positions  the  author  controverts  wiih  rnucli 
ingenuity.  Although  his  opinions  upon  this  point  are  generallj 
I.K  opposition  to  our  own,  vet  we  cannot  deny  him  the  merit  hi 
im^iMts,  but  we  may  tairly  say  "that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
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pamphlets  wliich  we  Iiave  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  siibjeff. 
The  following  passage  appears  to  place  the  argument  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  those  countries  the  poorest, 
who  are  most  dependent  upon  their  agriculture,  as  in  China,  and 
other  nations ;  the  policy  or  prejudices  of  whose  government,  has 
imitated  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  many  States  of  old  time,  and 
in  a  great  measure  secluded  its  subjects  from  a  free  intercourse 
■with  their  neighbours  ;  from  these  princijiles,  too,  it  is  that  a 
system  which  represents  the  produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country,  has  never  been  adopted 
by  any  nation,  and  has  only  existed,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
speculations  of  the  French  economists.  The  true  wealth  of  every 
nation  consists  in  rendering  its  labour,  and  its  capital  as  productive 
as  possible ;  the  profit  which  remains,  after  deducting  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  labourers  being  the  actual  revenue  of  the 
country  :  this  revenue,  therefore,  may  be  increased  in  various 
ways ;  as  by  machinery,  which  not  requiring  to  be  subsisted,  can 
do  the  work  of  men  at  almost  coni{)aratively  clear  profit ;  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  labourers,  according  to  the  increase  of 
capital ;  or  by  rendering  less  expensive  the  price  which  is  given 
for  their  means  of  subsistence.  Subsistence  being  the  deduction 
from  profit,  it  is  consequently  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should 
be  procured  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  first  principles  of  political 
economy  accordingly  teach  us  to  buy  food  where  it  is  most  readily, 
•id  at  the  lowest  price  to  be  had:  "  If  a  foreign  country"  (says 
Dr.  Smith*)  *'  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we 
ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of 
the  rroduce  of  our  own  industry,  emj)loyed  in  a  way  in  which  we 
have  some  advantage;"  it  is  thus  only  that  the  general  good  of  the 
State  is  consulted,  and  its  labour  and  capital  made  most  pro- 
ductive."    P.  t8. 

Having  lately  entered  so  fully  into  the  question,  we  shall  not 
at  present  oppose  our  sentiments  to  the  author's  assertions,  but 
shall  content  oiirseives  with  giving  hirti  full  credit  for  his  in- 
genuity and  research,  though  generally  applied,  in  our  opinion 
at  least,  to  the  weakest  side  of  the  question. 


Akt.  XX hi.     Bosmans  Balance  for  weighing  a  Corn  Lam 

Underwood.      J  8 15. 

It  IS  some  relief  to  our  minds  after  having  so  long  dwelt  upon 
a  serious  aud  sober  view  of  this  important  question,  to  eniiveu 


«  *  See  Smith*s  Wealth  of  Nations,  VoJ,  II.  p.  192." 
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tJ.iem  witli  a  lighter  and  more  pleasing  view  of  the  subject.  Not 
thgt  we  approve  of  trifliii<:^  upon  a  question  of  such  moment,  but 
ridentcm  dicere  venwi  quid  tielat^  Much  sound  sense  may  be 
conveyed  under  a  light  and  elegaut  garb  ;  nor  is  the  dignity  of 
discussion  violated  by  its  approximation  in  a  less  serious  form  to 
those,  for  whose  stomachs  sober  argument,  like  Epsom  salts, 
may  prove  too  cold.  Sound  sense  and  ingenuity  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  tliis  little  pamphlet,  which,  while  it  anmses  the  fancy, 
cannot  fail  of  informing  the  mind.  The  following  extract  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  style  and  manner,  and  will  prove 
no  bad  answer  to  the  extract  wlrich  we  gave  from  tiie  publicatiort 
above : 

*'  But  the  family  of  Bosman  had,  from  its  earliest  rise,  beea 
distinguished  for  its  high  spirit  and  independence  of  character. 
How  could  it  be  consistent  with  these,  to  make  themselves  totally 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  upon  foreigners,  whose  policy  and 
interest  it  was  to  distress  them ;  and  who  could  at  any  time,  if 
their  own  lands  were  suffered  to  ran  to  ruin,  starve  them  into  com- 
pliance with  their  demands  ?  But  there  was  another  and  a  more 
important  consideration,  ^yhich  influenced  the  councils  of  the  wise 
men  o^^  Bosland.  Where  were  the  poor  people  to  find  money  to 
buy  even  cheap  bread  from  foreigners,  when  there  was  no  farm  at 
home  to  employ  them,'  and  pay  tliem  for  their  labour?  Farmer 
John  could  no  longer  grow  Corn,  if  the  farmers  of  Monkey  Island 
could  sell  it  cheaper  than  he  could  sow  it;  his  children,  his  clans- 
men, and  his  labourers,  therefore,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ, 
and  must  come  upon  the  common  stock  for  a  bare  subsistence  ;  and, 
if  the  land  cannot  support  them,  Master  Mercat  and  his  clansmen 
must :  for  starving  outright  is  quite  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Boslandersi 

"  Now,  let  us  suppose  (placing  ourselves,  my  worthy  reader,  in 
the  situation  of  these  good  people  of  Bosland)  the  whole  annual 
revenue  of  the  island  to  be,  according  to  their  mode  of  calculation, 
fliree  thousand  marks — one  thousand  arising  out  of  the  land  under 
the  care  of  Farmer  John,  two  thousand  out  of  the  results  of  trade, 
manufacture,  &'c.  under  the  supervision  of  Zvlaster  Mercat. 

*'  The  thousand  marks  of  Farmer  John  spring  out  of  the  land, 
renewing  every  year,  as  from  a  mine,  as  I  have  before  said ;  and,  if 
all  the  trad^  of  the  island  were  annihilated,  still  tliis  would  annually 
renew  and  accumulate. 

Policy  (perhaps  a  better  term  might  be  pi'ovided)  dictates  ths 
suppression  of  this  branch  of  revenue.  This  mine  is  stopped,  and 
the  thousand  marks  are  withdrawn  from  the  common  stock.  But 
the  policy,  which  bids  this  cause  to  operate,  would  by  no  means 
proscribe  the  use  of  food.  This  therefore  is  to  be  purchased 
abroad — let  us  suppose  at  half  the  price  for  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  purchasable  at  home.  We  will 
take  the  same  average  quantity,  and  calculate  the  price  of  this  im- 
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portation  at  five  hundred  marks.  As  Farmer  Jolui  is  a  ban&nrpf, 
and,  together  with  his  fauiily,  is  probably  in  the  poor-house,  he 
cannot  contribute  towards  this  purchase,  aithouyh  out  of  the 
common  stock  he  must  be  Jed.  Master  Mercat,  therefore,  and  his 
clansmen,  must  make  the  advance  as  well  as  thej'-  can ;  and  as  Corn 
is  to  be  iiriported,  free  of  dutij,  they  must  not  look  for  large;  re- 
tarns. 

"  He  may  indeed  send  a  few  cloths  and  candlestieks,  or 
orockery  in  barter ;  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  foreign  Jblk 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  may  perhaps,  in  time,  be 
able  to  fmniish  their  persons  and  their  houses  with  their  own  hands, 
after  a  little  intercourse  with  the  island.  At  all  events,  with 
Bioney  or  monej-'s  worth.  Corn  must  be  purchased,  and  we  vviil 
Suppose,  for  one  year,  at  hve  hundred  marks."  P.  15. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A  RT.  XX IV.  TJie  Docirwe  of  Chances,  or  the  Theory  ofGruning^ 
Bif  IV.  House.     8vo.     pp.  350.     15s.     Lackington.     1814. 


The  title  of  tliis  book  alarmed  us  at  first  from  the  facility  of  cor- 
ruption which  it  held  forth  upon  a  subject^  the  practice  of  wliicli 
is  already  far  too  well  understood.  We  were,  however,  con- 
siderably relieved  from  our  apprehensions,  by  finding  a  collection 
of  wtll  written  treatises^  not  so  much  upon  the  practice  as  upon 
the  theory  of  gaming,  accompanied  by  calculations,  which  are 
far  beyond  the  powers  of  an  uncultivated  mind  to  comprehend. 
l!"  there  are  no  gamesters,  except  those  who  can  read  and  uu- 
dcrs'land  these  treatises,  the  number  of  victims  to  tliis  destructive 
passion  wiii  be  diminished  in  no  small  degree ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  those  who  have  mind  sutlicient  to  acquaint  them- 
sfihtis  with  all  the  principle?  here  laid  down,  will  be  too  deeply 
toiivinced  of  the  irjstability  of  chance,  to  trust  their  propeit_y  to 
its  disposal.  To  those  v.ho  are  fond  of  a  calm  investigation 
upon,  tins  intricate  subject,  we  can  strongly  lecommend  this 
volume ;  the  author  appears  to  hfive  .studied  his  subject  with 
labour,  and  to  Siave  explained  it  with  perspicuity  aud  success. 
The  following  observations  upon  the  Lottery  are  new,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  calculated  upon  just  principles. 

*^'  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  persons  unacquainted  with  mathe- 
matical calculations,  that  as  eveiy  scheme  (however  formed)  must 
coaiain  prizes  equal  in  amount  to  lOh  per  ticket,  the  variation  of 
the  sclieine  does  not  vary  the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  if  he 
pays  the  same  price  for  a  ticket;  but,  such  an  opiuiou  is  very  ev' 
roneous,  for  if  the  price  of  a  ticket  be  19  guineas,  the  scheme  may 
hi  so  vasted  as  to  cause  the  purchaser  to  adventure  firom  the  ratio 
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oF  less  than  2  lo  1,  to  399  to  1  (and  even  greater  tlian  this) 
against  hiniselfj  as  will  appear  by  the  following  schemes. 

"  Suppose  a  lottel-y  of  10000  tickets,  of  101.  each,  the  whole 
value  of  the  prizes  is  100,0001.;  let  there  be  only  one  prize  of 
100,0()0l.»  and  9999  blanks.  A  gives  l9l.  19s.  for  a  ticket;  if  he 
wins,  he  gains  999801.  Is.,  but  the  chances  are  9999  to  1  against 

his  winning,  or   — -—  expresses  his  probability*     Now,  accord- 

lOOOU 
ing  to  tlie  rule  in  the  introduction,  the  value  of  every  expectation  is 
fiiund,  hj  multiplying  the  sum  expected  by  the  prohabilittj  of  obtaining 
it ;  and,  this  universally  applies,  for  it  is  the  same  as  dividing  the 
sum  expected  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  chances,  and  giving  to 
A  as  many  of  those  parts  as  he  possesses  chances.  Now,  as  A 
posesses  but  1  chance  in  10000,  to  gain  999801.  Is.,  the  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  this  sum  (which  being  more   than   91.  19s.  ll|d, 

1 
may  be  called  101.)  is  A's  value,  expressed  ^  ^^   X  S99801.  Is. 

9999 
«=  10!. ;  and  the  value  of  his  1-isk  is  expressed  -;■    X  191.  19s., 

10000 

which  so  nearly  approaches  to  the  whole  sum  (not  being  one  half- 
penny less),  that  in  this  case,  of  a  lottery  with  only  1  prize.  A 
plays  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  19  guineas  to  lOl.,  against  himself,  a» 
he  exchanges  a  value  19  guineas  for  a  value  101.  Now,  suppose 
as  many  prizes  as  blanks,  or  5000  prices  of  201.  each,  and  5000 
blanks ;  here,  it  will  be  a  toss  up  whether  A  gets  a  prize  or  a 
blank;  if  he  gets  a  prize,  he  wins  1  shilling!  if  a  blank,  he  loses 
399  shillings!  this  must  be  self-evident;  and  however  the  scheme 
may  be  varied,  so  will  the  ratio  of  the  purchaser's  disadvantage  of 
adventure  between  these  two  extremes ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  scheme,  by  making  the  prizes  only  a  small  fraction  above 
the  purchase-money,  so  that  the  ratio  of  disadvantage  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  ticket  will  be  several  thousands  to  1. 

*'  Many  persons  have  deceived  themselves  in  lottery  calculations, 
by  supposing  a  lottery  of  only  4  tickets  with  1  prize,  and  that  their 
reasoning  on  this  would  apply  to  a  lottery  of  20000  tickets  witli 
50()0  prizes.  As  far  as  a  single  ticket,  the  conclusions  are  the  same 
in  both  cases;  but,  it  must  be  considered,  that  events  in  lotteries 
are  dependent,  that  is,  the  chances  for  the  happening  or  the  fading 
of  a  second  event  depend  on  the  happening  or  the  failing  of  the 
first,  the  whole  stock  or  chances  becoming  less  each  time,  like 
drawing  from  a  pack  of  cards.  In  20000  tickets,  3  or  4-  form  too 
insignificant  a  part  to  require  notice,  but  in  only  4  tickets,  one 

taken  away  reduces  the  stock  — ,  leaving  only  3  tickets ;  there- 
fore, although  in  cases  where  the  odds  to  1  are  repeated  two  or 
three  tliousand  times,  they  may  be  considered  as  independent 
events  (like  the  throwing  a  die,  in  which  all  the  chances  are  pre- 
served for  the  hundredth  throw  the  same  as  for  the  first);  yet,  in  a 
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few  tickets,  the  events  so  much  depend  on  each  other,  that  they 
rtust  be  differently  considered ;  as  will  evidently  appear  in  the  two 
following  simple  cases,  of  4  tickets  with  1  prize,  and  ^twice  the 
nmnber,  or  8  tickets  with  2  prizes ;  the  ratio  of  3  blanks  to  1  prize 
being  the  same  in  each.  Now,  if  the  4  tickets  were  put  into  a  hat, 
S  of  them  marked  B,  and  1  marked  P,  there  would  be  3  chances  to 
1  in  favour  of  drawing  a  B  the  first  trial,   the  probability  being 

S         .        . 

—  ;  this  being  done,  for  the  second  trial  there  are  only  3  tickets 

4 

remaining^  1  of  which  is  the  prize,  and  the  probability  of  drawing 

2 
a  B  is  now  only  -,  which  2  probabilities  multiplied  together,  are 

equal  to  —  or     ;  showing  a  perfect  e<]ualit^  of  chances,  whether 

the  prize  falls  to  the  2  tickets  taken,  or  to  an  equal  number  not 
taken  ;  and,  let  it  also  be  considered,  in  this  case,  the  prize  must 
fall  either  to  the  2  tickets  taken,  or  to  an  equal  number;  and 
only  1  prize  can  he  taken.  Now,  suppose  a  lottery  of  8  tickets 
with   2   prizes;    here,    the   probabihty   of  drawing   a  blank,   is 

-,  and  the  probability  of  drawing  a  second  is  '-,  making  — ,    or 

(instead  of  equality  of  chances)  30  to  26  against  getting  a  prize 
with  2  tickets ;  and  the  law  of  combinations  gives  the  same  result ; 

for,   -1  *  -  =  — ,  or  28  combinations  with  8  things,  if  taken  2  and 
1.22  ^ 

2  (see  combinations  under  Cards) ;  but,  this  is  mth  and  xcithout 

the  prizes;  the  blanks  being  6,  make  ,    *'-=—,    or  15  com- 

1.22 

binations,  and  which  are  xvHhout  the  prizes ;  therefore,  there  can 
be  only  the  difference,  or  13  combinations  wth  the  prizes,  and  15 
to  IS  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  tlie  above  30  to  26.  In  the  first  case, 
the  prize  must  fail  either  to  the  2  tickets  taken,  or  to  an  equal  num- 
ber ;  but,  in  this  case,  a  prize  may  or  maij  not  fall  either  to  the  2 
tickets  taken  or  to  an  ecjual  nmnber ;  for  the  probability  of  missing 

.      .     .    .  ,        .6.5.4.3         360     ,    . 
a  prize  m  4  ticKets  is  —      -        -      —  =      ,     ,  bemg  nearly  4  to 

1  in  favour  of  getting  a  prize  with  4  tickets,  but  7iot  mi  absolute 

4e r taint ij  ;  and  also,   it  is  possible  in  this  case,   to  get  2  prizes  with 

.2.12 
£  tickets,  the  odds  being  -  =  — ,  or  27  to  1  against  it ;  but, 

in  the  first  case,  this  is  impossible.  Sufficient  has  been  shown  to 
prove  that  the  cases  are  not  strictly  parallel,  and  tliat  the  reasoning 
on  one  will  not  apply  to  the  other,  except  in  the  iagtiince  of  a 
shi^te  ticket."     P.  2iS. 
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Art.  XXV.     The  Case  of  Johanna  Southcoit.  Bj/ P .  MathiaSf 
Surgeon.     8vo.     24  pp.     Is.     Callow.      1815. 

We  would  not  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  wretched  woman  any  farther  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  credulity  and  folly  of  this  enlightened  age,  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  for  a  moment  interested  ,in  such  a 
scene  of  infatuation  and  fraud.  We  should,  at  the  same  time, 
remark  that  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  only  sensible  or  decent 
account  which  we  have  seen  of  this  infamous  transaction  ;  and 
we  heartily  coincide  with  Mr.  Mathiasin  the  following  de- 
claration : 

*'  Should  the  mhids  of  the  public  tre  at  this  period  at  all 
curious  to  learn  any  thing  about  Johanna  Southcott  and  her 
ailments,  I  here  with  all  due  respect  and  diffidence  present  them 
with  my  opinion  of  her  case,  formed  early  in  the  beginning  of  her 
disorder,  strengthened  in  its  progres-s,  and  fully  confirmed  by  its 
conclusion.  That  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen  consulted  by 
her  should  have  mistaken  her  symptoms,  and  accounted  differently 
for  her  complaints,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  In  practice  this 
occurs  every  day,  with  little  imputation  upon  the  skill  of  the 
practitioner.  But  that  any  one  medical  man  should  be  so  far  mis- 
taken as  to  perceive  in  her  signs  of  pregnancy,  to  believe  himself, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  believe  that  tliey  did  really 
exist,  is  as  surprising,  as  that  any  one  of  sound  intellect  should  be 
found  to  place  implicit  confidence  iu  her  pretensions,  her  predic- 
tions, and  her  promises.  That  some  medical  men  have  been  so 
mistaken,  so  imposed  upon,  and  so  instrumental  in  imposing  upon 
others,  we  have  their  own  declarations  in  proof;  that  not  only 
one,  but  multitudes  of  persons,  who  in  other  respects' cannot  be 
deemed  of  unsound  minds,  have  believed  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls  in  Johanna's  fallacies  and  delusions — is  a  fact — which  muit 
be  allowed,  and  will  be  hereafter  with  shame  recorded."     P.  18. 


.Art.  XXVr.  J  Kai raiive of  thelievchition  inlloUand.  Bi/ G, 
iy\  Chad.     8yo.     254  pp.    .Qs.  6d.    Murray.     1814. 

Since  the  first  ebullitions  of  liberty  in  Holland,  and  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  shores  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  little  has  beeii  heard  of  the  Dutch,  except  a 
verv  long  speecl*^  at  a  very  ill-chosen  time,  upon  their  new  con- 
stitution, in  one  of  our  houses  of  Parliament.  W'e  are  not 
displeased,  therefoie,  to  recur  to  the  history  of  their  exertions 
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in  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  The  strungle  of  Holland  to 
emancij.)ate  herself  from  the  doniinion  of  the  usurper  wniiM, 
at  any  other  period,  have  been  a  .shining  event  in  the  recoi  .'.&  of 
history;  but  so  magnificent  was  the  splendour  of  ihe  more 
extended  transactions  on  the  great  theatre  of  Kinope,  that  llie 
biiliiancy  of  every  ininor  exploit  has,  in  a  manner,  been  extin- 
guished. We  5h<!iiid  be  sorryj  however,  if  the  least  of  these 
efforts  ni  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom  were  to  fade  off  from 
the  page  of  histoiy;  let  them  all  stand  recorded  to  posterity 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  that  no  state,  however  small  in 
territory  or  conlracled  in  resources,  may  hereafter  despair  of 
success  in  opposing  itself  to  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  for  all  that 
is  essentia!  ta  its  national  and  moral  existence. 

The  volume  before  ns  contains  an  able  and  im-partial  account 
of  the  KevoKiiion  in  Holland^,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  re- 
beihon  against  the  French  authorities-  to  the  contirn>ation  of  the 
new  constitution-  The  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and 
the  arrangement  clear  and  judicious.  Mr.  Chad  has  made  good 
Use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  getting  information  from 
the  highest  (|viarters,  and  he  has  imparled  it  to  us  in  a  manner 
which  does  him  much  credit.  Thj  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  Holland  when  an  independent  state,  and  when  under 
the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  la  well  drawn  up  i  we  shall  therefore 
give  it  to  our  readers  at  length. 

*'  Formerly,  tlie  Dutch  merchants  were  tke  great  retail  dealers 
of  Europe.  They  imported  colonial  produce  and  English  manu- 
factures, and  distributed  them  to  the  (iennans,  and  to  other 
nations  of  the  continent.  The  numerous  and  capacious  ports  of 
Hollaixl  enabled  them  to  unload  Iheir  vessels  even  at  tlie  doors  of 
thtir  vVarehouses,  from  whence  a  multitude  of  navigable  canals 
conveyed  their  merchandizes  to  the  interior,  and  to  the  different 
continental  markets.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulution  was  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  this  traffic;  and 
wlien  the  communication  with  England  and  the  colonies  was  cut 
off)  principal  and  sul>ordinate  were  involved  in  common  ruin.  I'he 
great  number  of  merchant-seamerf,  of  warehousemen,  and  por- 
ters, were  at  once  deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood;  and, 
althougli  some  of  the  younger  classes  were  enabled  to  prolong 
their  existence  as  conscripts  or  deputies,  the  remainder  were  left 
utterly  destitute;  and,  while  all  classes  became  daily  less  able  tQ 
purchase,  the  tradesmen,  whose  proiits  ought  to  have  been  derived 
from  selling,  became  continually  more  oppressed  by  tlie  increasing 
weight  of  the  taxes. 

"  In  France,  the  effects  of  the  continental  system  was  some- 
what alleviated  by  the  licence  trade,  and  the  exportation  of  tlie 
various  productions  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  which. 
Were  forced  upon  the  rest  of  continental    Europe,  na  well  as  by 
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the  encouragement  whicli  w;:is  af^Ibrded  to  her  manufactures ;  but 
ajl  alleviations  were  denied  to  Holland.  The  few  licences  which 
were  granted  to  the  Duti  h,  were  attended  by  duties  so  exorbi- 
tant, as  fco  make  them  useless.  Thus,  when  the  Java  entered  the 
Maese,  '2s.  were  levied  upon  every  pound  weight  of  the  coffee  and 
gugar  she  brought ;  and  the  duties  upon  this  ship  alone  amounted 
to  about  50,000/.  sterling.  At  the  same  time,  every  measure 
that  avidity  could  suggest,  -was  pursued,  to  crush  the  remnant  of 
Dutch  commerce,  and  sacrifice  Holland  to  France.  The  Dutch 
troops  were  all  clothed  and  armed  from  French  manufactures  and 
arsenals.  The  frontiers  were  laid  open  to  French  commodities, 
which  were  introduced,  without  duty,  and  the  Dutch  manufacturer 
was  undersold  in  Jiis  own  market. 

"  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
evils  thus  inflicted  upon  Holland  ;  but  the  following  circumstances 
may  afford  some  idea  of  the  sweeping  calamity.  The  population 
of  Amsterdam  was  reduced  from  220,000  souls  to  190,000,  of 
which  a  fourth  part  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from  charita- 
ble institutions,  whilst  another  fourth  part  received  partial  succour 
from  the  same  sources.  At  Haerlem,  where  the  population  had 
been  chiefly  employed  in  bleaching  linen,  made  in  Brabant,  and 
preparing  it  for  sale,  whole  streets  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  more  than  five  hundred  houses  destroyed.  At  the  Hague,  at 
Delft,  and  in  other  towns,  many  inhabitants  had  been  induced  to 
pull  down  their  houses,  by  their  inability  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
ieep  their  habitations  in  repair.  Ruin  was  every  where  eminent. 
The  preservation  of  the  dikes  required  annually  an  expense,  now 
estimated  at  600,000/.  sterling,  was  greatly  neglected.  The 
sea  inundated  the  Polders,  and  threatened  to  resume  its  antient 
d(nninion  over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Meanwliile,  all  classes 
of  the  people  were  critshed  under  a  load  of  sutf(*ring — a  great 
part  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  beggary,  and  ail  were  sud- 
denly deprived  of  those  articles  of  colonial  produce  which  had 
almost  become  necessaries.  Even  the  most  opulent  families  only 
escaped  complete  poverty,  by  diminisiiing  their  establishments, 
and  adopting  tlie  most  rigid  economy  :  and  tliere  remained  no 
source  of  wealth  or  distinction,  no  object  of  ambition  to  which  a 
Dutchman  could  aspirei.  Commerce  was  extinguished — no  one 
Gould  vohmtarily  enter  the  army  or  navy,  to  fight  tor  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  country.  I'he  clergy  were  not  provided  with  a  decent 
subsistence — and  the  antient  laws  of  tiie  country  had  given  way  to 
the  Code  Napoleon  ;  so  that  the  old  practitioners  had  to  begin  their 
studies  anew,  and  young  men  were  discouraged  from  applying 
themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  learning  a  system  which  was  very 
unpopular,  and  perhaps  ui^fit,  for  a  commercial  country  And, 
independently  of  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  Holland 
trade  was  a  passion,  as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  the 
Dutch  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  their  national  pursuit,  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  their  calamity  was  crowned  by  their  being  compelled  to 
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sacrifice  themselves  in  a  cause  tliey  abhorred,  aiid  in  the  service 
of  a  power  which  had  robbed  them  of  tJieir  independence,  and  re- 
duced them  from  freedom  to  slavery,  from  prosperity  to  misery, 
and  from  a  high  pitch  of  national  glory  to  the  lowest  state  of  na- 
tional degradation."     P.  30. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  the  form  of  the  new  consti- 
tution is  given  at  length,  accompanied  with  some  obsejrvations, 
in  which  tiie  modesty  ajid  good  sense  of  the  author  are  conspi- 
cuous. We  can  recommend  the  volume  to  all  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  Uransactions  which  it  records. 


Art.  XXVII.     Musical  Jnecdefes,  ly  Mr.  Burgh.    3  vols, 
l^mo.     Longman,  1814. 

The  public,  and  particularly  that  class  of  readers  to  whom 
the  work  is  more  immediately  addressed,  are  greatly  indejbted  to 
!Mr  Burgh,  for  a  very  interesting,  and  instructive  selection  of 
Musical  Anecdotes.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  the  late  worthy 
Dr.  Burrcy,  the  one  an  Amateur,  the  other  an  enlightened 
iProfessor,  published  very  elaborate,  and  comprehensive  Histo- 
ries of  Miisic.  It  is  however  rather  remarkable,  that  during  the 
last  live  and  tv\  enty  years  so  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  within  a  moderate  compass,  or  to  adapt  to  the  taste  of 
the  generality  of  readers,  the  aniials  of  a  science,  which  forms 
io  essential  a  branch  of  modern  female  education. 

The  Author,  as  indeed  he  himself  informs  us,  appears  to 
think  that  no  work  of  this  kind  had  previously  been  published  in 
our  language,  and  observes  m  the  first  letter,  addressed  to  his 
daught*  r,  lor  whose  entertainment  he  professes  to  have  under- 
taken the  task. 

'*  The  historical  department  of  this  charming  science  I  shall 
take  upon  myself:  you  will  thus  be  relieved  from  the  toil  of  travel- 
ling through  huge  volumes  equally  learned  and  uninteresting,  m 
search  of  those  amusing  Anecdotes,  which  are  even  interwqven 
with  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  refinements  of  polished 
society.  In  a  word,  you  will  thus  obtain  many  subjects  of  blame- 
less conversation;  released  from  the  fatigue  of  encountering  the 
pedantry  of  speculation,  and  the  dullness  of  criticism." 

We  wish  strongly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of 
those  ladies,  who  are  at  the  head  of  female  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion, the  following  apology  for  Music,  extracted  from  the  pre- 
face to  these  letters. 

"  The  Author  of  the  following  sheets  is  strongly  impressed  "with 
the  idea,  that  Music  is  not  only  a  harmless  amusement,  but  if  pro-. 

yerl^ 
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ui  ^f  K<.;no-  pininpiitly  beneficial  to  his  fliir 
psrly  direclea,  cnpablc  "^  ^^"'1™'U^  be  the  means  of  p.e- 
countryvvonien.     In  many  ""'""JJ^^to"  fVequentIv  the  parent  of 

'*sr;  ;:l'':no^e.pa?tieu.Hy --I  *;./>-=''J^^^^^ 

opulence,  by  occnpymg  a  '=°"^''''=,f  ^f;]  °\','^^^^  the  h/njn.er- 

irSotstxXhr^^^^^^^^ 

every  moral  and  religious  principle. 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  mav  form  some  idea  of  the  st^Le 
Fiom  these  extiac  ^^^^^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^^   ^,^^1^  ^j 

zeal  and  imp."  tiaiiij  u      j,„,„„  of  information  on  every 

this  little  vvork  a  <="'  '^^  ;f  ,„t»  ^J  °  ,„o,ely  connected  vvith 
M;;t  °V;:  "■,  "a'h'al  bac^uracies,  particlatly  tn  tl,e 
1':.  v-oln,Ie:  a/e'„un,'erons-.    these  however  «e   trust  w.U  be 

^"Tirpro",'e':  rM:''";;,™  the  prin,ary  invention  of  the  Pa„- 

J!'p  :r,;n,ote  anti,tnt^  -i:,rT:r:^  :S';::?. 

'^'^"vS'^nTo'r       bere:t^::,nclM.eacln,g^nHven^^ 


tain  a  regular^ 
Science  of  Mubfic 


"'ATa  stc  .n-n'of  the  anther's  powers  of  con.ribntlng  to  the 

AlozART  and  Metastatic 

'  .  we  shall  Cose  an  account  of  the  King's  T.-- i;,^t,.  "a,- 

market,  by  observing,  <!"'•  'V°" 'mnee  it  presents  the  most 
opera  is  an  object  ot  "»"';"»'  '"P°' !"^'„1  ^  L  the  unbounded 
bLtirul  ^^V^^^S^^:,  •ZL%ely  region  may  be 
traT:.s:d,td'ry  Idea  of  the  imag.nation  en*of  ^>d  perso- 

■""i;  "^  ''r::,tt;::;ri^trt;;r:tt,'wh!r:brthe  nnU 

r'    ^i-  CrvS  Si   Music,  and  Action,  it -possesses  an  n-re- 
SSleilt-Jc^oiourhearts      I.spe..cies™^^^ 

b    rendere.Ua.ounjbl.  to  -*  tr  so  e:<^i^;;,y,.fine,  as  when 

which  Its  Mu.ic  excite.,  ac  i  ^^ 

aroused  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  1-  .^,/^  f  ^.^  ,,,d  ear  are  to  be 
from  the  repetition  o£  a  scene  ^'^''^"^  und-while  the  force  of 
gratified  by  mere  prettmess  ot  sliou  and  ^  ^^^^  J  j     b,,t  af* 

lenuiue  pussiou,  which  exults,  soften.,  and  impiovcs  tn^ 
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St:xh!btr''  only  increases  its  influence,  by  the  frequency. 
^'Poetry  and  good  sense,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  seldom  annear 
on  the  opera  stage :  yet  they  are  not  incompa;ible  withTxcellent 
vSe  SlT"  "^LAC.EMKKZAm  TxTcVritten  bytheincom 
K  «.•  1  .  '""'  '''"'^  ''^  ^y  ^^'^  "°  ^^^««  admirable  Mozart    may 

be  said  to  un,  e  every  requisite  of  perfection,  ot  wln'ch   the  Iv  ic 

crnrandvT    th/f  ""'"'V^'  ''''  ^^'^^^  true  lover  of  htnl'on; 
constantly  ha  1  the  return  of  these  nurslings  of  the  o-races    to  rP 

fresh  the  tu-ed  ear,  so  frequently  wearied  by  the  repeUtlon  o/mu: 

' '  Th'/V'^^T"  ''''  ^"^^"^"^^  -'^'-^  «-  reach.  " 

Ihe  Music  of  Mozart  charms  every  cultivated  ear,  and  nosses 
ses  all  the  exqms.te  beauties  of  the  art  /it  abounds  in  tl  e  mX  ay'- 

the  most  mgenious,  elaborate,  and  surprising.     It  is  either  At 

S:?'T'"'  ^'^'T''  ---l'%^lyasthepassi:^.raetoI^' 
aftected:_now  airy  and  sportive,  it  stimulates  and  exhilarates  the 
spirits:  and  now  flowing  in  a  rich,  full  stream  of  modulation  i  is 
solemn  and  tranquillizing.  It  can  inspire  the  mind  with  the  tl! 
derest,  or  agitate  it  with  the  most  turbulent  emotions ;  and  no  nm 

terofsong,  except  H.xi,..,  ever  possessed  such  a  povveroS 
lectin g  the  passions.  i     vci   ui  ai 

o'-lnh^  I^'ht'"^'"'  "^  ^^""'''\'  conipositions  is  no  less  the  result 
act^s  li"  h't  and  TT\  ^""'1  '^T'^'  co-operate,  and  alternately 
act  as  light  and  shade  to  each  other.  He  displays  the  power  of 
e.ich  instrument  inimitably :  th.is  producing  accompani  nents  so 
appropriate,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  genertl  subjcS,  nd  com! 
b:ned  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  alway.;  kept  alive 
»nd  a  design  IS  recognized  throughout,  which  is  pursued  hrout^h 
al     he  varieties  of  fancy,  and  the  labyrinths  of  science.  ^ 

We  wish  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  our  fair  readers,  whose  ' 
performance,  in  eyery  department  of  music,  reflects  so  much  l-o- 
liour  on  the  art,  to  the  sublime  productions  of  Mozart :  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  master  are  not  greater  than  those  of  many  eminent 
note-sphttersoi-  the  present  day,  whose  compositions  are  benea?i 
criticism.     Passages  invented  merely  to   display  the  "  non  plus  - 
xii^TRA  '  of  execution,   will    never  repay  the  labour  requisite  ^o 
vanquish  the.r  unmeaninij  intricacies :  while   on  the  contLy    the 
extremes  of  a  master's  mind,"  perpetually  discoverable  in  the 
productions    of   Mozart,  ever  improve    upoii   acquaintance,    and 
abundantly  reward  the  student's  industry. 

^'  We  have  purposely  selected  La  Ciemenza  di  Tito  to  illus- 
trate our  position :  not  only  because  it  has  of  late  been  frequentiv 
performed,  and  consequently  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
trequentei- of  the  Opera,  but,  as  a  drama,  is  the  most  generally 
admired  of  all  Metastas.o's  lyric  effusions.  The  critics  of  It  v 
who  best  understand  tiie  genuine  Opera,  and  who  have  strictly  111 
amined  tne  worKs  of  Metastasio,  aJe  of  opinion  that  a  g  od  {asto 
m  tiieatncsi  representations  in  mu^ic  was  bo,n  and  Ui..l  svkh  1  i m 
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and  it  IS  well  observed  by  a  most  judicious  writer,  tbat  Apostolo 
Zeno  seems  to  have  been  the  jli^schylus,  and  Metasta^iio  the  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  of  the  modern  melo-drama. 

"  Benignity  was  the  principal  feature  in  the  character  of  Me- 
tastasio :  it  pervaded  all  his  actions,  and  appeared  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, for  it  was  de^'ply  rooted  in  his  heart :  and  the  luxuriance, 
with  which  it  flourished  was  never  more  apparent,  than  when  he 
pourtrayed  the  character  of  Titus,  and  established  his  right  to 
the  title  of  delicicc  humani  generis — the  delight  of  the  human  race. 

"  No  apology,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  necessary,  for  conclud- 
ing our  history  of  the  Italian  Opera  with  the  following  short  ac- 
count of  its  bri'ihtest  ornament,  Metastasio. 

"  Pietro  Trapasso,  second  son  of  Felici  Trapasso  of  Assisi,  was 
born  at  Home,  Jan.  6,  1(398;  baptised  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  19th 
inst.  died  at  Vienna  April  12th,  1782,  aged  84-  years. 

"  At  ten  years  old,  Trapasso  possessed  the  faculty  of  making 
extempore  verses  on  any  given  subject.  Crouds  used  to  assemble 
at  his  father's  shop  in  an  evening  to  hear  him  sing  "  «Z'  impro- 
vista.'*  Gravina,  the  Civilian,  accidentally  passing  by  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  was  so  delighted  with  his  talents,  that  he  adopted 
and  educated  him,  called  him  MEXAsTAsro :  and  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  his  property  to  him,  amounting  to  15,000  Roman 
crowns,  equal  to  i. 4-000  sterling,  which  Metastasio  soon  ran  through 
with  the  characteristic  carelessness  of  a  man  of  genius." 

Mr.  Burgh  concludes  his  very  entertaining  work  w iih  an  ani- 
mated, but  somewhat  too  entlmsiasiic  account  of  the  recent  esta- 
blishment of  the  Philharmonic  Society;  at  the  close  of 
M'hich,  he  thus  takes  leave  of  the  public. 

"  Having  endeavoured  to  gratify  our  readers  by  communicating  - 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  general  sentiment,  in  regard  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  it  is  almost  siiperHuous  to  observe, 
that,  perhaps,  at  no  former  period  has  the  science  of  music  been 
so  generally  understood,  so  ably  practised,  or  so  judiciously  patro- 
nised m  this  country,  lis  at  the  present  hour. 

"  Independently  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  we  may  enumerate, 
among  our  native  bands,  many  vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  their  continental  rivals. 

"  In  regard  to  the  united  excellencies  of  natu  al  talent,  embel- 
lished by  the  highest  polish  of  cultivated  taste,  Italy  herself  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  parallj^ls  to  the  names 

of   BiLLINGTOX,    BaUTLEMAN    AND    BrAHAM. 

"  And  as  instrumental  performers,  Messrs.  J.  and  Francois  Cra- 
mer, each  in  his  respective  line,  may  safely  assert  his  claim  to  a 
degree  of  strength,  correctness  and  elegance  of  expression,  incal- 
culably superior  to  the  tricks,  and  rapid  execution  of  those  dea-- 
lers  in  '  notes,  et  rien  que  des  notes,^  whom  the  tasteless  caprice  of 
fushion  is  constantly  iu)porting,  like  other  wonderful  and   useless 

y  exotics. 
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exotics,  the  natural  prodactions  of  warmer  and  more  enervating 
regions. 

"  It,  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  improper,  to  enter  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  historj' of  living  professors.  The  public  areiio\T 
abundantly  capable  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  on  their  se- 
veral merits,  without  needing  assistance  from  the  presumptuous 
opinion  of  an  individual :  and  from  the  very  prominent  features  of 
unquestionable  merit  in  the  musicians  of  our  own  growth,  there  is 
little  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  patronage  of  the  great  v/ill  ever 
again  be  exclusivelj'  coniined  to  foreign  adventurers;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  English  talent,  which  has  at  length  found,  will  still 
maintain  its  level," 

As  a  book,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
dispositions  of  the  higher  classes  of  female  seminaries,  we  cau 
fairly  recommend  this  work,  and  as  a  useful  and  entertaining 
history  of  that  art^  which  so  universally  engages  the  atleution  of 
jjjaukiad,  and  forms  so  necessary  a  branch  of  female  education. 
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AiiT.  i.  A  practical  Treatise  on  the  ordinary  Operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Bij  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faher,  B.D.  Rector 
of  hong  Newton  in  the  Couiiti/  and  Diocese  of  Durham, 
8vo.     2o6  pp.     Rivingtons.      1813. 

BlR.  Faber  is  well  known  to  the    public  as  an  interpreter  of 
prophecy  ;  and  the  several  volumes  wliich  he  has  published  upon 
that  inexhaustible  subject,   though  far  from  being  all  of  equal 
merit,  have  upon  the  whole   gained  him  a  reputation,  which  will 
probably  attract  the  attention  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers  to 
any  work  bearing  his  name  as  its  author.     The  present  volume 
has  reached  a  second  edition  ;  and  thus  sanctioned   it  seems  to 
claim  a  place  among  those  publications,  which,  while  they  have 
defended  or   explained  the  doctrines  of  our  excellent  Church, 
have  also  dignified  and  exalted  its  literary  character.     Whedier 
this  claim  can  be  justly  or  safely  admitted,  it  will  now  be   our  en- 
deavour to  ascertain,  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  having" 
hitherto  delayed  the  enquiry.     In  the  present  state  of  literature, 
no  Review  can  notice  every  volume  which  issues  from  the  press  ; 
all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  periodical  criticism  will   be  fully 
answered,  if  those  works  are  selected  for  examination,  which,  by 
their  extended  circulation,  are  likely  to  intluence  the  opinions, 
morals,  or  taste  of  the  country.     We  will  not  then  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  had  not  Mr.  Faber's  "  Practical  Treatise"   passed 
into  a  second  edition,  we  might  perhaps  have  excused  ourselves 
the  task  of  reviewing  it  at  all.     Had  it  descended  quietly  to  obli- 
vion,  we  should  never  have  stood  forward  to  '"  drag  its  frailties 
from  their  dread  abode  :"  a  feeling  of  sincere  respect  for  some  of 
Mr.  Faber's  previous  labours  would  have  induced  us  to  be  silent, 
where  we.  could  not  approve  ;  and  we  should  have  joined  readily^ 
with  the  public  in  admiring  his  talents  as  a  commentator  on  ac- 
coinplished  prophecies,  and  in  forgetting  his  failure  as  a  practical 
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expositor  of  an  important  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  how- 
ever our  opinion  of  this  volume  is  thus  unfavourable,  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  now  become  our  duty  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
w  hich  it  has  been  f(jrmed,  and  to  guard  our  readers  against  what 
we  deem  fundamental  errors  in  the  author's  system  ;  errors  to  be 
deprecated  at  all  times^  on  account  of  the  singularly  important 
nature  of  the  doctrine  which  they  tend  to  pervert,  or  obscure  ; 
nnd  particularly  to  be  lamented  in  the  present  instance,  as  they 
give  the  aid  of  Mr.  Faber's  acknowledged  literary  character  to 
tenets,  hitherto  prevailing  more  by  the  aid  of  persevering  zeal, 
and  artful  insinuation,  than  by  the  real  talent,  solid  learning,  or 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  have  distinguished  their  defenders. 
It  appears  from  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  volume,  that 
it  has  been  written  several  years,  and  therefore  must  be  under- 
stood to  speak  the  deliberate  and  settled  opinions  of  the  author. 
It  may  perhaps  gratify  some  of  his  readers  to  be  told,  that  his 
sentiments  on  the  important  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
discuss  have  always  been  the  same,  and  therefore  the  statement 
may  have  been  made  ;  but  assuredly  there  are  others,  and  per- 
haps among  them  we  may  reckon  those,  whose  station  and 
abilities  will  give  weight  to  their  opiiiion,  who  can  only  receive 
this  avowal  with  feelings  of  regret,  that  his  matured  judgment 
had  not  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  making  farther  altera- 
tions in  a  cotjfessedly  juvenile  production  ;  or  that  the  prudence, 
which  induced  him  so  long  to  withold  his  Practical  Treatise  from 
the  world,  had  not  operated  to  its  entire  suppression. 

Most  certainly  there  is  noihhig  novel,  either  in  the  view 
which  Mr.  Faber  has  taken  of  his  subject,  or  in  his  method  of 
treating  it,  which  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  committing  his 
Treatise  to  the  press  :  those,  whose  professional  studies  have 
familiarized  them  with  theological  controversy,  will  soon  discover 
that  he  is  travelling  in  a  beaten  path ;  that  he  is  wasting  his 
strength  in  vain  endeavours  to  maintain  positions,  which  have  been 
long  declared  untenable  ;  and  in  restating  arguments,  which  more 
powerful  combatants  than  himself  have  found  it  impossible  to 
defend.  The  weapons  which  failed  in  the  hand  of  Dr, 
Owen,  will  not  have  more  effect  when  wielded  by  Mr.  Faber ; 
and  if  a  second  Claggett  has  not  yet  arisen,  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  misrepresentations  of 
this  new  practical  expositor,  this  silence  will  not  be  imputed  to 
any  apprehension  of  the  result  of  the  contest, 

rr/vwjxwv  or  a.va.'kKii  erjv  ^ioi^  fcSe  6eaa>y 
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Mr.  Faber  declares  in  his  advertisement,  that 

"  It  has  been  his  wish  to  exhibit,  what  he  beUeves,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  to  be  the  doctrines  and  practice  taught  by  that  pure 
and  apostoUcal  Church,  of  which  he  feels  it  his  privilege  to  be  a 
minister." 

Giving  him  full  credit  for  his  sincerityj  we  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine whether  his  judgment  has  not  misled  him  ;  and  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  shew  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  that 
the  doctrines,  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  explain  and 
enforce,  are,  in  all  those  respects,  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
generally  received  opinions  of  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  vnieyard 
of  Christ,  neither  taught  in  the  authorized  formularies  of  tha 
Church  of  England,  nor  to  be  proved  therefrom. 

The  preface  contains  a  short  statement  of  the  ground  over 
^'hich  the  reader  of  the  treatise  is  to  travel ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  it  attentively  without  anticipating  the  inconvenienced 
inseparable  from  a  journey  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  an 
incompetent  guide.  We  look  in  vain  for  that  clearness  of  ideas, 
and  precision  of  language,  which  at  once  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  great  masters  of  controversial 
reasoning  ;  and  we  find  in  their  stead,  premises  inaccurately 
stated,  conclusions  hastily  drawn,  and  specimens  in  abundance  of 
that  perplexing  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  treatise.  We  had  marked  many  passages 
for  particular  animadversion,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
dwell  at  a  greater  length  upon  the  same  topics,  when  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  work  itself,  we  forbear  to  linger  on  the  thresh- 
hold. 

Mr.  Faber  has  divided  his  treatise  into  eight  chapters :  in  the 
first  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  a  view  of  the  depravity  of  man  in  consequence 
of  original  sin  ;  in  the  four  next  he  describes  the  nature  and  effect 
of  these  operations  upon  the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  af- 
fections ;  in  the  sixth  he  treats  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  comforter 
and  an  intercessor ;  in  the  seventh  he  contrasts  the  frints  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  works  of  the  flesh  ;  and  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter he  discusses  the  necessity  of  the  constant  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  conduct  us  safely  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  accompany  him  througfi  the  whole  of 
the  task  which  he  has  thus  imposed  upon  himself  ;  but  selecting 
those  passages  for  particular  consideration,  in  vvhich  important 
doctrines  appear  to  us  to  be  imperfectly,  or  erroneously  stated, 
*A'e  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  peculiarities,  by  vvhich  Mr. 
Faber's  system  is  distinguished,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  when  that  language  is  fairly  quoted   and 

z  a  candidly 
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candidly  interpreted.  Passing  over  therefore  several  objectionable 
positions  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  chapter,  we  proceed 
to  Mr.  Faber's  description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  consequence  of  original  sin.  He  begins  by  tell- 
ing us  that 

<'  A  state' of  nature  is  constantly  opposed  in  Scripture  to  a  state  of 
grace  :*'  that  "  the  first  is  the  wretched  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  common  progenitor  Adam  ;  the  second  is  the  free  and 
unmerited  git\  of  God  the  Father,  purchased  for  us  by  God  the 
Son,  and  conveyed  to  us  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  (p.  5.) 

Proceeding  farther  to  illustrate  the  state  of  nature  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall,  he  says  that  "  the  lineaments  of  that  image  of 
God,  in  the  likeness  of  which  Adam  was  created,  were  then 
totally  obliterated  by  sin"  (p.  5.) ;  ^"d  that  "  the  image  of  Satan 
was  erected  in  its  stead."  (p.  90 

That  a  state  of  nature  is  opposed  in  Scripture  to  a  state  of 
grace  is  undoubtedly  true  :  but  it  would  have  contributed  much 
to  the  illustration  of  that  mysterious  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Faber 
■was  beginning  to  discuss,  if  he  had  given  the  plain  scriptural 
meaning  of  these  terms.  When  we  consider  attentively  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  we  must  be  convinced,  that,  by  a  stale  of  wa- 
ture,  he  means  that  slate  in  which  a  man  is  placed  before  his 
admission  into  the  Christian  covenant.  Writing  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  of  tire  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their  situation,  in 
consequence  of  their  embracing  Christianity,  he  says,  "  W& 
till  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  among  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, in  the  lusts  of  our  llesh,  fultilHng  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind  :  and  were  by  nature  the  chihhen  of  wrath 
even  as  others."  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  It  is  evident  then,  that,  when  a 
man  is  baptised  into  the  Christian  Church,  he  changes  his  state 
of  nature  for  the  state  of  grace:,  he  ceases  to  be  "  a  child  of 
wrath,"  in  that  particular  sense,  in  which  the  unbaptised  person 
IS  said  to  be  so.  The  state  of  7iature  then,  is  the  situation  of 
the  unconverted  Heathen ;  the  state  of  grace,  that  of  the  baptised 
Christian  :  and  whatever  may  bo  said  of  the  effect  of  original  sin 
upon  the  former,  who  is  left  to  the  inheritance  which  i\dani  be- 
queathed to  him  ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  situation  of  the 
latter,  to  \\hom,  not  only  is  the  penalty  of  this  sin  remitted,  but 
the  influence  of  it,  in  some  degiee  at  least,  weakened  and  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  new  principle  of  grace  and  goodness  intro- 
duced into  his  heart.  Such  is  clearly  the  interpretation  given  bv 
the  CI  tirch  to  these  scriptural  phrases  ;  for  in  her  catechism,  she 
makes  every  one  of  her  members  deckne  that  at  his  baptism  he 
feecame  a  child  of  God ;  and  that^  being  by  nature  born  in  sin, 

and 
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and  a  child  of  wrath,  he  was  made  by  that  sacrament  a  child  of 
grace.  Mo.stof  the  erroneous  positions  in  Mr. Faher's  treatise  iiia_y  be 
attributed  to  his  overlooking  this  very  important  distinction,  and 
therefore  applying  the  language,  by  which  the  situation  of  tiie  na- 
tural man  is  described  in  Scr>{)ture,  to  the  case  of  the  Christian^ 
to  which  it  bears  no  sort  of  reference.     Our  objections  ijowever 
do  not  stop  here,  his  description  of  the  effect  of  original  sin  up- 
on human  natuie  appears  to  us  wholly  inadmissible.     He  calls 
it  a  total  oblilcraiion  of  the  image  of  God,  and  a  raising  up  of 
the  image  of  Satan  in  its  stead,     if  tins  be  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture lei  Mr.  Faber  produce  his  authority  ;  if  it  be  the  doctrine  of 
our  Cliurch,  let  hini  bring   forward  the  passage,  in  any  one    of 
her  authoiized  forms,  in  which  she  teaches  it.     In  the  absence 
of  such    authoiities,    we   solemnly    protest    against  expressions 
wholly  irreconcileable,  as  we  conci:ive,  both    with  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of   Holy  Writ.     That   a   lamentable   change   did   take 
place  in  man's  nature  at   the  fall,  cannot  be  denied ;  we  agree 
with  Mr.  F.  that  "  no  man,  unless  he  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  w  orkings  of  his  ow  n  heart,  can  possibly  doubt  it."  (p.  9.) 
The  image  of  God  impressed  upon  man  at  his  creation  was  then 
obscured  and  defaced,  so  that  few  traces  of  it  remained  ;  but  that 
k  was  totally  obliterated,  or  that  the  image  of  Satan  mas  erected 
in  its  stead,   arc  not  scriptural    terms,  nor  do  they  convey  the 
meaning  of  Scripture.     Man  became   a  fallen,  weak,  degraded 
creature,  but  not  a  devil  ;  he  was   "  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,"  but  he  had  not  totally   lost  all  marks  of  it  ;  he 
was  "  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,"  but  not  altogetiier  sunk 
in  iniquity  ;  he  had  still   some  good  in  his  nature  ;  and  though 
the  evil  preponderated,  and  he  v\as  the  servant  of  sin,  yet  we  have 
no  authority  for  representing  him  in   that  hideous  and  disgusting 
form,  as  that  "  mcnstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum  a  viliis"  which 
must  be  understood  by  the  strong  expressions  of  Mr.  Faber.  We 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  bear  in   mind  the  cautious  and  mo- 
derate language ,  which  the  Church  employs   upon  this  mysteri- 
ous subject  in  her  mnth  article  ;  and  we  i  equest  him  to  recollect, 
that  this  qualilled  language,  so  different  from  his  own  broad  and 
offensive  assertions,  is  not  applied  to  the  cate  of  the  regenerated 
Christian,  without  care  being  taken  stili  farther  to  guard  it  from 
niisconstructiou, 

Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  effects  of  this  change 
are  discernible  in  the  understanding,  in  the  will,  in  the  heart,  and 
in  the  affections.  The  understanding  he  represents  as  "  now^ 
dark  and  confused,  as  far  as  relates  to  spiutuul  things;"  (p.  10.) 
and  in  proof  of  his  position  he  appeals  to  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  21, 
22,3],  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  By  these  texts  he  feels  himself  war- 
ranted in  asserting,  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  '*  has  no  facul- 
ties capable  in  themselves  oi    embracing  spiritual  truths  ;"  but 
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"  is  as  much  unqualified  to  decide  upon  them  as    a  man  born 
blind  is  to  discriminate  bet\veen  the  various  tints  of  the  rambow  ;** 
*' no  defscriplion  of  spiritual  tbin&,s,  however  just,"    he  tells  us, 
can  communicate  a  clear  conception  of  them  to  him  ;"  for  that 
*'  they  must  be  spiritually  discerned,  and  consequently,  till   that 
spiritual  discernment  be  communicated,   heavenly  wisdom  must 
and  az7/ appear  foolishness  in  his  eyes."  (pp.    11,  12)     As  we 
dilier  from   the  author  in  our  interpretation  of  the  passages  in 
Scripture  to  which  he  refers,  our  inferences  from  them  will  of 
course  differ  also.     In  the  first  of  them,  we  have  nluays  under- 
stood St.  Paul  to  ascribe  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  not  to 
their  natural  incapacity,  but  to  their  pride  and  self-conceit  ;  not 
in    hort  to  the  deficiency  of  their  intellects,  but  to  the  perverse- 
ness  of  their  hearts.     He  tells  us  that  they  are  without  excuse 
for  then  ignorant  e,  because  they  might  have  knonii  God  if  they 
ivbuicl;  because  ihey  did  know  him,  but  still  lejused  to  glorify 
hiin  as  God.     *'  That,'  says  he,"  which  may  be  known  of  God 
h  manliest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.     For 
the  mvis  ble  things    of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
cicuriy  i>een,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eleinal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse; 
because  that,  zche/i  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful ;   but   became  vain  in  their    imaginations 
an  ■   their  loolish  heart  was   darkened."    Rom.   i.  19^  20,  21. 
How    far  tliei   the   apostle  here  supports  Mr.  Faber  in  his  as- 
sertion, that  man,  m  a  state  ot  nature,  has  no  faculties  capable  in 
themselves  of  etibracing  spiritual  truths,  the  reader  will  decide. 
We  now  turn  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  to  which  we  are  next  directed.     The  apostle  says, 
that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
their,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."     Jtis  the  opinion 
of  the  best  commentators  upon  this   passage  that  the  apostle  is 
heie  speaking  not  of   man  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  gi  ace  ;  nor  oi  the  comparativey«fM/72e5  of  man  in  these 
two  different  situations  ;  but  of  the  man  who  rejects  Revelation, 
and  iidna  s  oi  no  higher  guide  than  philosophy,  no  other  testimony 
than  deii;onsi!ation,  framed  upon  the  principles  of  natural  reason. 
Such  a  man,  says  the  apostle,  "receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spiiit  of  Gtiri  ;"  he  will  not  accept  the  testimony  of  that  Revelation, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made;  these  things  then  "  are  foolish- 
ness unto   him,"  because  they   are  established   upon    evidence 
whith  he  doet>  not  adnat ;  '■*  he  cannot  know  them,"  because  he 
does  not  ali.-w  the  authority  of  that  Holy  Word  which  the  Spirit 
\i-ds  diclatedp  and  therefore  will  not  iearn  them  from  it.     That 
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^  .  1  «  flip  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  evident  from  tl.e  con- 

whmustbethemeam  g^  P       ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^3  „,,de 

a  ite  of  nature  J- ''-/-/-^^^^S;    ^'^  '^ T:— ^  to 

anityto  ourreaso/' ;  it  is  b>     aa.scnpuuu       i^  ^      , 

'  ,d  C  :ho»e,  to  «ho. ...  off...  0,e  evtoces  o, .,.  Go    e, 
and  from  whom  he  exacts  m  consequence  ^f '=f  ^  ™  "'^^f^',: 
Mr  Faber  attempts  to  prove  too  much.     Doubtless  "«  »"«"- 

he  rejects  divine  assistance,  and  chuses  to  employ  reason  only  a 
ftasT  to  ^^:hlch  its  unassisted  powers  are  mcompe  ent.  But 
th  fis  ve'v  different  fron.  that  gross  and  necessary  bluidaess  of 
^^chX  Faber  speaks;  a  state  i"  ^^^^^  ^^ttt'/SS 
...//,  placed,  to  .h.ch  ^^  -  : -^^^  ^^d^ (^^  is 
rrjedion  of  the  counsel  ot  Ood.     W  nerevei  i 

poached  by  i--»--;-f--r:rti^  .l^n^K 

::\.rG:dt;^b::;;i  So^  to  open   ..o  .an   the 

^'^''''!'  ^ocl  nas  Dee    p  sensible  communications  or 

mysteries  ot  dms^ian  ), "«! J^>  ^  >  j^-^  ^^1^,        attends  upon  his 

nspirations  of  his  bpuit.      lHat  spiui  an  ^^  xVord   to  the 

Word   and  will  infallibly  lead  those,  who  hear  that  "^^^^'^'^^J'^ 

VVora,anaMi  .  because   our  venerable  re- 

knowledge  of  the  t,  uth  ,  anrt   i  introduced  irjo 

fnnners  were  wel   assured  ot  tni»,  '"^'^  "''-J  i"*^^  ' ,  .'      .  , 

heHon  Iv  fo   Ro»»f.o.,  week  that  exhortation,  «h>ch  is  quoted 

i;;  Mr    Faber  (p.  12.)  wth  a  view  of  strengthenms  a  posuton, 

"''S  'l^Sr^er'to'Tmiiue  thafCicero's  treatise  do  Natur. 
D™  m,    affords  satisfactov)'  evidence  of  h.s  pos.t,on    nay  ev« 
that  "  it  has  been  provdem.ally  handed  down  to  us,   as  .1  tor  th.s 
very  purpose,  (p.  12.)  ^^ 

it 
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We  conceive  that  it  proves  no  more  than  this  ;  that  no  hiinian 
■wisc^om,  of  itself,  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  divine  tilings. 
This  we  believe  to  be  ''  the  sciipunal  doctrine  of  the  ignorance 
of  man/'  and  on  this  it  certainly  affords  a  striking  comment. 
But  where  Mr,  Tabcr  deviates  from  this  doctrine,  Cicero's 
treatise  gives  him  no  support.  It  shews  that  the  wisest  Hea- 
thens were  actuaUij  ignorant  of  all  religious  truth  ;  but  it  does 
not  shew  that  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending 
it,  had  a  clear  description  of  it,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, been  placed  before  them.  They  might  indeed  have  re- 
jected the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  and  refused  to  consider  its 
testimony  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  would  have  been 
a  fault  of  the  zvill,  not  of  the  vndersianding.* 

Mr.  Faber  next  examines  the  efi'ect  of  original  .«in  upon  the 
-will.  On  this  part  of  the  chapter  we  have  lillle  to  observe,  but 
that  here  aKo  it  would  have  given  clearness  and  precision  to  his 
statement,  had  he  carefully  drawn  the  distinction  betw^een  the 
natural  man  and  the  Christian.  It  is  of  the  former  only  that  the 
tenth  article  speaks,  when  it  says  that  "  the  condition  of  man 
after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  lie  cannot  turn  and  prepare 
himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and 
caiiing  upon  God."  The  Liturgy  (^f  our  Church  is  framed  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  only  ;  and  the  sms,  form  the  bondage  of 
which  we  are  therein  directed  to  pray  that  ''  the  pitifulness  of 
God's  great  mercy  may  loose  us,"  are  actual  sins.  The  language 
of  the  petition  was  certainly  not  intencied  to  imply,  that  man  la- 
bours under  the  same  incapacity  after  grace  received,  to  which 
he  was  subject  before  he  was  made  a  partaker  of  christian  pri- 
vileges ;  but  that  every  Christian  is  so  far  from  being  perfect, 
that  he  has  need  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  the 
assistance  of  God  to  enable  him  to  forsake  them.  The  two 
forms  contemplate  two  classes  of  persons,  whose  cases  bear  no 
analogy  to  each  other  ;  and  they  are  iramed  with  reference  to  two 
different  doctrines  :  to  attempt  therefore  to  illustrate  the  former 
by  tlie  latter  is  to  open  a  door  to  endless  confusion,  by  repre- 
senting the  stale  of  the  Christian  in  language  which  can  apply 
only  to  those,  who  are  not  partakers  of  the  covenant. 


*  Mr.  Faber's  classical  knowledge  is  not  to  be  lightly  questioned  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  design  of  the  treatise  de  Na- 
tura  Deorum,  when  he  makes  Cicero  chargeable  with  all  the  ig- 
norance and  errors  to  be  found  in  it.  His  object  was  to  deliver 
fully  and  fairly  the  opinions  of  contending  sects  on  the  question 
before  him  ;  and  the  sentiment  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Ballus,  the  advocate  of  the  Stoics,  is  surely  not  imputable  to  him 
an  avowed  academic.     Rev, 
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The  same  objection  lies  against  the  quotation  made  by  Mr. 
Faber  (p.  1 7)  4i cm  the  Homily  of  tlie  mi^ei;,  ol  man.  i  be  ob- 
itctof  this  Hom.lv  i?  to  give  us  such  a  scriptural  representation 
of  the  Nvreiched  situation  of  man  by  nature,  as  may  t.  ach  us  to 
#et  a  proper  vai' e  upon  that  great  salvation  wrought  out  ior  us 
by  Jesus  Christ  :  by  making  extracts  from  it  therefore,  to  illus- 
trate our  condition  as  members  of  Christ's  Church,  and  heirs  of 
that  Salvation,  he  has  wholly  perverted  its  meaning. 

From  the  influence  of  original  sin  upon  the  understanding  ;  and 
the  will,  Mr.  Faber  goes  on  to  state  its  operations  upon  the 
heart  and  the  affections.  He  tells  us,  that, 
'  «  After  our  first  parents  had  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  Satan, 
an  ahnost  total  inversion  of  the  former  affections  of  the  heart  took 
place.  Man  then  began  to  hate  that  which  he  ought  to  iove  and 
to  love  what  he  ought  to  hate.  The  pure  and  holy  aw  oi  God, 
which  thwarts  his  vicious  inclinations,  became  the  o.\iect  ot  ms 
fiercest  aversion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wickedness  became  his 
pleasure  and  delight."   (p.  20.) 

He  seems  indeed  to  be  aware,  that  such  statements  as  these 
vviU  not  b.-  readily  admitted  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  support 
them  by  something  more  than  assertion. 

«'  This  doctrine  however,"  says  he,  "  Is  not  unfrequently  denied 
even  on  the  ground  of  personal  experience;  and  those,  who  urge 
it  are  thought  to  paint  human  nature  m  much  b  acker  colours 
than  she  really  deserves.  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  we  have 
frailties,  venial  frailties ;  but  our  nature  is  asserted  to  be  in  the 
main  ever  favourable  to  virtue,  and  averse  to  vice.     (p.  ^1.) 

Such  an  objection  as  this  nught  have  been  easily  refuted  ;  for 
to  sav,  that  our  nature  in  the  mam  is  ever  favourable  to  virtue,  and 
averse  to  vice,  is  to  fall  mto  the  opposite  extreme,     lo  virtue, 
in  the  abstract,  our  natural  reason  will  generally  be  favourable  ; 
but  reason  it.elf  is  often  the  slave  of  passion,  and  then  the  prac- 
tice of  man  contradicts  his  theory,  and  he  does  that  which  he  does 
not  allow.     Nature  therefore  is  chargeable  with  more  that  mere 
venial  frailty,  and  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  m  the  mam  always 
practically  favourable  to  virtue.     Still  however  this  does  not  ex- 
culpate those  from  havmg  painted  human  nature  m  blacker  colours 
than  she  deserves,  ^^ho  assert,  that  man  by  nature  hates  wha    he 
ou"ht  to  love,   and  loves  uhut  he  ought   to  hate  ;  who  declare 
thalthe  pure  and  holy   law  of   God  is  the   object  ot  /'"A^^f 
areni.oH   and  that  wickedness  becomes  his  pleasure  and  delight. 
This  is  rash  lan-ua^e,  xvhich  lU  befits  the  character  of  a  sober, 
discriminating     Uieologian  ;    and    affords    one    instance    among 
many,  that  tins  production  of  the  author's  juvemle  studies  should 
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not  have  been  committed  to  the  press  without  more  alteration, 
than  he  has  ctiosen  to  give  it. 

For  farther  proof  of  what  he  calls  "  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  heart  against  God/'  (p.  31.)  he  refers  to  the  partial  manner, 
m  which  men  perform  their  duties.     He  tells  us  that  '^  each  in-, 
dividual  selects  the   duty,  which  best   suits  his  inclination,  and 
seems  to  foiget   that  any  others  are    in  existence/'  (p.  23.)  and 
that  "  m  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  perceives  not  the  enmity 
of  a  corrupt  heart  against  God,  because   from  mere  physical 
reasoi.s  he  feels  no  repugnance  to  it :'  (p.  26)  but  that  still,  if 
he  be  calltd  upon  to  perform  other,  more  dillicult  duties,  then 
'*  he  ma}  possibly  find,  that  he  contains  the  same  evil  disposition 
in  embryo ;"  and  that,  as  one  instance  of  this,  *'  we   too  fre- 
quently behold  those,  who  are  foremust  in   every  active   duty, 
shrink  with  disgust  from  the  resignation  of  worldly  pleasure." (p. 
27).     Having  filled  several  pages  in  this  manner,  he  concludes 
that,  "  v\  hat  has  been  said  is  an)ply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  *'  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God;"  (p.  31.)  a  position  which  no 
Christian  will  require  Mr.  Faber  to   prove,  because  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  an  authority,  to  which  he  will  readily  bow.     But  if 
Mr.  Faber  imagines,  that  when   St.  Paul  asserted,   that    "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with   God,"  he  meant,  that  the  heart  of 
every  man,  whether  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  grace,  whether 
Christian,   or  Heathen,  "  entertains  a  bitter  animosity  against 
God  ;"  we  conceive,  that    he  is    far   from   understanding  the 
apostle's  language.     If  this  be  not  his  interpretation  of  Rom. 
w'u.  7.  we  cannot  divine  his  reason  for  bringing  it  forward  ;  or 
his  meaning,  in  concluding  the  subject  with  the  follownig  per- 
sonal appeal.     "  If  any  person  still  doubt  it,"  namely,  that  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  with  God,  "  let  him  but  ignorantly  apply 
himself  to  those  a/lozced  duties  which  are  most  irksome  to  him^ 
and  he  will  cjuickiy  iind  an  argument  in  his  own  breast,  infinitely 
Stronger  than  any  that  have  been  here  adduced."  (p.  31.) 

From  "  the  bitter  animosity  against  God,"  which  he  attributes 
to  the  human  heart,  he  deduces  its  "  extreme  depravity  ;"  which 
lie  conceives  to  be  "^  connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect."  (p.  31 .)  1  his  opinion  he  endeavours  to  support  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Tiinity  ;  in  whieh  the  tuilh  is  expressed  in  language,  at  once 
luminous,  and  forcible.  Jt  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  distinctly  speaking,  in  this  passage,  not  of  Christians, 
but  of  "  the  natural  man,"  or  as  he  himself  explains  the  term, 
"  the  man  remaining  in  that  state  \\herein  the  fall  left 
him."  As  Mr.  Faber  is  discussing  the  case  of  Christians,  those 
■viilh  vliom  the  Christian  preacher  is  now  conversant,  (vide  pp. 
£8;,  29^30.)  the  reader  must  perceive;,  that  he  employs  Mr.  Jones's 
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language  .o  defend  a  Vof^f^^^^^Z 
iCtf- VS  he  finis  i:;'u .^l^retld  arucfes  of  o„. 

?^^^  I  'mta   n  IJ 'e  writings  of  her  ablest  divines,  descriptive  of 
Church,  and  m  the  « run  ^  ^^  ,1^^  j„y,_ 

n/cAnS-     -d"  ve^c^^^idering  the  change  vvhicli.  take, 
Icet  the  heart  at  baptism  ;  or  making  any  allowance  for  the 

^Vh   n«e    demrv It;    r„senMblhtv,  stupidity,  and  all  the  odious 
Sties    «1hv:S  a  strained'and  Exaggerated  mlerpretation 

^  vK  of  scriutiire  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  can  tm. 
tl:r '  ^F:rspurpoJe  bel^L,a.es  not  -  force  in.  , is..- 
virP  Fnhes  iv.  10,  expressly  applied  by  M.  1  aai  miuse 
Tonvt'd  GeiUdesrand  .  Tim.  iv.  o  a  P»-S^  ^--P^;^ 
those,  who  should  "  in  the  latter  times  depart  J,vm  the  )aitl,  ana 
give  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devi  Had  l-n. 

nroceeded  from  an  ignorant  fanatic,  it  would  not  have  su  pnsea 
T;  but  when  a  man  of  learning,  a  clergyman  of  our  o™  Chu,  ch 

coildescends  to  support  his  P'"''-  "P'"''';     ''/JX'i  IZr 
version  of  Scripture,  our  astuuishment  is  only  exceeded  oy  ou 

"ot  observations  on  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 
Vlth  with  Mr.  Faber  closes  H-J -;^^;„ ^-/^fr^  r^St 

u.rtrr;raLM.f :f";.i,\t;:rv^^.oiiy  1^^^^^^ 

he  has  continually  addressed  himself  throughout  the  chapter  to 
ChSrs  and  L  repeatedly  given  his  readers  ^^^^ 
that  he  is  describing  men  as  he  now  finds  them,  the  men,  %vim 
^hom  a  Chn  tL,°minister,  in  a  Christian  church,  is  oftc.ally 
conrcted  f  the  state  of  the  natural  man  was  not  m  his  con- 
templation,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  neither  the  d^cmne  of 
o  "church  nor  that  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  she  is  the  taith^d 
rerprTer  will  allow  of  his  describing  the  situation  ot  Christians 
in  such  language  as  the  following  passage  contains. 

«'  Man  bein-  thus  depraved  in  the  understanding,  the  t^UU  and 
the«",Ttis  alJst  superfluous  to  observe  tliatj^  musia 
conseauence  have  lost  ^W  power  of  servaig  God.  (ywa6/e  t«  dis 
coveXs  will,  ^aim,.itwhen  it  is  discovered  to  him  and  so  poU 
LTJby  sb  that  hefs  utterly  unable  to  cleanse  ^}-^f^^^^'^^\l 
perform  in  his  own  strength  any  acceptable  service?  He  may  m- 
deed  n  the  pride  of  his  high  speculations,  imagine  h.mselt  to  be 
tit  and  to  Le  need  of  nothing  ;  but  the  word  of  G^^  -d^  f -™ 
him;  that  he  is  t^retched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,   and  blmd,  and 
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And  yet,  Jhoiigh  ihe  whole  tenor  of  his  observations  seems  to 
require,  that  these  expressions  should  be  tsnderstryod  as  ap.pl  jing 
to  the  general  state  of  Christians^  we  hesitate  to  saj  that  this 
Biiist  have  beere  the  author's  meanir.g ;  because  he  immedialelj 
adds  a  remark  upon  the  "  actions  of  the  iKitusal  m^w"  aud  ap- 
peals to  the  13th  article,  which  relates  wholly  to  *'  g&od  works 
done  before  the  grace  of  God  and  inspiration  of  his  Spirit"  \  ! 
Does  he  believe  that  there  are  baptised  Christians,  who  have 
aever  received  the  grace  of  God,  or  inspiration  of  his  Spirit? 
This  is  a  question,^  which  otiier  parts  of  his  voiujne  may  enable 
\\s  to  answer  y  at  present  we  look  in  vain  for  a  clue  to  guide  us 
through  this  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  confusiosj,  and  gladly 
escripe  from  the  chapter,  leaving  this  passage  to  be  interpreted  aS 
their  leisure  by  those  who  have  more  skill  or  more  patience  thaa 
©ujselves^ 

"  In  this  miserable  condition  is  e^ery  rrtan  boynt.  Fallen  frora 
Ms  high  estate,  and  sunk  in  the  deep  sleep  of  presmnptuous  ¥/icked- 
aess,  he  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  any  human  charnierj  chaEra 
lie  never  so  wisely.'*  (p.  35.) 

Some  modern  CEdipns  mny  pes^hnps  be  for.nd,  uho  will  be  ablet© 
mform  us  how  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  born,  "  sunk  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  presumptuous  wickedness,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
ifoice  of  human  charmers  ;*'  and  how  *' presiifiiptnons  wicked- 
aess*'  can  be  a  proper  designation  of  original  sin,  the  oidy  iiai- 
miity  in  which  a  man  can  by  any  possibility  be  born. 

KasTos  TO  7*  atviyfA'  oir^i  tS  ^tUiovT®-  r;2 

Having  thus  liiid  down  his  ground  plan  after  his  own  maj^ner 
3VIr.  Faber  proceeds  to  build  his  superstrticture  upon  it  in  the 
following  chapters.  As  we  have  already  shevvn>  that  he  has  not 
always  strictly  adhered  to  tlie  platform  of  the  Church  of  Exig- 
Jand  as  Jhe  site  of  his  intended  building  ;  our  readers  will  noi 
expect  to  find  his  edifice  either  in  its  order  or  proportions  ex- 
actly siniikif  to  that,,  which  she  has  erected  upon  the  foundation 
of  llie  apostles  and  prophets  :  wiiether,^  in  his  departures  from 
the  original  plan,  he  has  shewn  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a  wise 
Blaster  builder,  we  shall  willingly  leave  for  others  to  detennine  ; 
eoasidering  our  duty  to  be  performed,  when  we  have  painted  oiis 
his  deviations  from  the  authorized  model. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
"  free  will,"  we  are  introduced  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
treatise,  a  consideration  of  the  ordinary  Operatioxis.  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  following  judicioiia  observations  : 

•«  A  con« 
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**  A  considerable  degree  of  prudence  and  caution  is  necessary 
sn  ti^eating  of  the  operations  of  the'  Holy  Ghost ,-  and  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  enthusiasm  and  profaneness  should  be  equally  avoided." 

**  Persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  have  not  unfrequently 
been  so  far  deluded  by  a  mischievous  fanaticism,  as  to  ujistake 
the  workinjis  of  a  heated  imagination  for  the  immediate  dictates 
of  Heaven.  Hence  they  have  been  sometimes  led  to  undei-value 
even  the  sacred  word  of  God,  and  to  foncy  that  they  are  actually 
taught  by  inspiration  without  making  any  use  of  the  means  which 
tlie  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint.  The  consequence  of 
such  crude  and  unscriptural  notions  is  sufHciently  evident:  the 
unhappy  victims  of  this  fatal  delusion  fall  from  one  absurdity  intd 
another,  the  sport  of  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  the  pity  of  all 
sober  minded  Christians.  The  error,  to  whicli  I  allude,  consists 
in  mistaking  the  extraordinary  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Spirit.  We  are  not  in  the  present  day  to  expect  any  new  reve- 
lations."  (p.  ^S.) 

It  always  gives  tis  pleasure  to  travel  with  Mr.  Faber,  \dien 
we  can  conscientiously  pursue  the  same  road;  and  we  will 
freely  confess  that  we  have  found  him^  on  such  occasions,  an 
instructive  and  intelligent  companion  ;  we  lament  therefore  that 
the  irregularities  of  bis  course  oblige  us  so  often  to  part.  We 
will  not  object  to  bis  appealing  to  Galatians  i.  8.  in  confir- 
mation of  the  undoubted  verity,  that  "  we  are  not  in  the  present 
flay  to  expect  any  new  revelations  ;"  however  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  prefer  that  interpretation  of  the  apostles  expression, 
*'  any  other  gospel"  which  represents  him  to  mean,  not  a  ners 
revelation,  but  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  gospel,  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  preach,  iiut  when  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  reveal  any  ad- 
ditional doctrines  to  us ;  but  to  enable  us  to  understand  spi- 
ritually those  which  have  been  already  revealed;"  (p.  46.) 
though  we  fully  acquiesce  in  the  negative  part  of  his  position, 
yet,  unless  we  have  mistaken  his  meaning,  which  we  would  not 
willioo^ly  do,  we  can  by  no  means  subsaibe  to  the  doctrine 
apparently  inculcated  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence. 

Does  Mr.  Faber  intend  to  imply,  that  there  is  a  hidden  and 
mystical  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  not  discoverable  but  by  secret 
and  particular  illumination  ?  Or  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  in 
themselves  intelligible  unto  the  purposes  of  salvation,  without 
new  aid  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  understand  iiis 
own  work?  For  such  an  opinion  we  iind  Jio  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  a  single  passage 
can  be  produced,  which,  when  fairly  interpreted,  with  a  pioper 
regard  to  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  th.e  context,  gives  us 
£ny  reason  to  expect,  that  we  shall  individually  receive  from 
the  Holy-Si^int  any  illuminat.O-i  or  conviction  to  assure  us  of 

the 
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the  truth,  or  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  things,  which  hav«* 
been  already  revealed.  Mr.  Faber  appeals  to  the  case  of  tils' 
Bereans ;  but  we  conceive  that  this,  when  properly  stated,  will 
he  found  in  no  respect  to  substantiate  his  positions.  They 
heard  St.  Paul  preach  the  Gospel,  and  refer  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  proofs,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  that 
person,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did 
write ;  and  they  "  diligently  searched  these  Scriptures,"  to 
ascertain  whether  these  things  were  so  :  an  instance  of  sincere 
desire  to  build  their  faith  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  know- 
ledge, for  which  they  are  justly  praised.  Therefore  says  the 
Evangelist  "  many  of  them  believed  ;"  that  is,  because  they 
adopted  this  method  ;  the  general  assistances  of  God's  grace 
Leing  no  doubt  granted  to  them,  in  common  with  all  other 
christian  converts.  But  we  are  not  told,  that  any  particular 
aid  was  impa'-ted  to  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  nor  have  we  any 
authority  for  supposing,  that  the  sacred  writings  bear  any  other 
meaning  but  that  which  our  natural  intellects  may  collect  from 
the  grammatical  construction  of  their  language,  by  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  which  would  be  applied  to  any  other 
author.  We  cannot  then  but  object  to  expressions,  which  in- 
timate the  necessity  of  further  illumination  to  enable  christians 
to  understand  spiritually  the  things  which  have  been  already 
revealed.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  made  known  unto  us  the  doc- 
trines of  our  religion,  through  the  medium  of  a  written  word  ; 
to  this  word  we  are  commanded  to  pay  diligent  attention,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear,  that  it  will  in  any  essential  point  be 
unintelligible  to  our  natural  faculties  if  we  use  them  properly. 

Mr.  Faber  reasons  well  against  the  impropriety  of  confounding 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  so  as  to 
mistake  one  for  the  other ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
these  ordinary  gifts,  his  language  is  often  calculated  to  lead 
the  unwary  reader  into  the  very  error  against  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  guard  him  ;  for  it  teaches  him  to  look  for  some  more 
sensible  communications  of  spiritual  assistance,  than  the  Scrip- 
tures any  where  promise.  Nothing  we  conceive,  can  be  morer 
likely  to  lead  to  such  delusive  expectations  than  the  following; 
language. 

**  Our  Lord  indeed  compares  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  t» 
the  wind,  and  we  can  no  more  discern  the  one  than  the  other : 
nevertheless,  if  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls 
must  be  as  sensible  of  his  influence  by  its  beneficial  effects,  as 
our  bodies  are  of  the  impulse  of  the  air  when  in  motion.  Unless 
this  be  allowed,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  vohat  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  such  a  comparison."     P.  49. 
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To  relieve  Mr.  Faber  at  once  from  the  difficulty  which  he 
suggests  ill  the  concluding  words  of  this  passage,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remind  him,  that  the  comparison,  which  he  finds 
it  **■  not  very  easy  to  understand,"  is  wholly  instituted  by  himself; 
and  therefore,  if  it  prove  unintelligible  and  inapplicable  (and 
we  verily  believe  it  to  be  both)  he  has  only  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  it.  Our  Lord  compared  the  operations  of  the  Spuit 
to  the  wind  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  hence  that  the 
same  comparison  will  illustrate  its  ejfects ;  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Faber  can  prove,  that  because  the  operations  of  the  Spnit  are 
as  littk  to  be  discerned  as  those  of  the  wind,  therefore  its  effects 
must  be  as  palpable  to  our  souls,  as  the  impulses  of  the  air 
when  in  motion  are  to  our  bodies.  Those  who  can  admit  this 
to  be  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning,  may  perhaps  think  Mr. 
Faber  justified  in  straining  the  figurative  language  of  our  Saviour 
so  far  beyond  its  intended  meaning  :  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
contented  with  rejecting  altogether  the  comparison  between  ilie 
effects  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  impulses  of  the  air  when  m  motion; 
as  calculated  to  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  which  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  general  doctrme  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject. 
Our  objections  to  this  passage  are  not  yet  fully  stat -d.  Mr, 
Faber  represents  it  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whetli^er  Christians 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  or  not ;  and  teaches  them  to 
resolve  that  doubt,  by  appealing  to  their  own  sensible  expe- 
yience  of  the  effect  of  his  influence.  As  it  is  the  avowed  object 
of  this  treatise  *'  to  exhibit  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  we  must  remind  the  author,  that,  in  her  opinion  all 
her  members  at  baptism  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Gliost : 
and  as  it  has  never  been  held,  that  the  soul  is  immediately 
made  as  sensible  of  this  beneficial  effect  of  baptism,  a*^  the 
body  is  of  the  impulse  of  the  air ;  here  is  one  proof  (jf  the 
fallibility  of  his  proposed  criterion.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  prove  at  some  length,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  respecting  the  effect  of  baptism  * ;  assu:ning  then 
for  the  present  that  such  is  the  fact,  we  further  maintain,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Christian  is  not  dis- 
cernible, nor  dislingnishable  in  its  operation  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  mind.  BiU  as  we  are  assured  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
all  christian  graces  and  virtues  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  if 
our  consciences  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  these  graces  and 
virtues,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  continued  to  live  under 
his  influence.     Thus  far  it  may  be  said,  that  a   retrospective 


*  Vide  Review  of  Simeon's  Address  and  Appendix,  and  Marsh'« 
tw9  Replies.  Vol.  i.  p,  264. 
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vieu  of  our  general  character  and  conduct  may  make  us  sen- 
sible, thist  we  have  partaken  in  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  by 
ascertaining  its  effects  ;  but  the  assertion  that,  at  any  particular 
time,  we  are  as  sensible  of  the  hifluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
our  minds,  as  our  b-dies  are  of  the  impulse  of  the  air  when  in 
motion,  is,  as  we  conceive,  unwarranted  by  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  not  to  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Faber 
proceeds  thus  : 

"  When  a  total  change  takes  place  in  a  man's  soul,  a  change 
50  great  that  it  is  called  in  Scripture  a  passage  from  darkness  ta 
ligLt,  from  extinction  to  annnat.on*,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
it  should  not  be  perceived.  This  change  consists  in  an  lUumi- 
nation  of  the  understanding,  a  restoration  oj  the  freedom  of  the 
XiiiUf  and  a  regulation  of  the  affections,''  (p.  49.)  To  illus- 
trate the  author's  meaning  still  farther,  v^^e  add  the  first  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph.  "  The  first  thing  necessary  to- 
wards our  becoming  children  of  God  is  the  illumination  of  the 
understanding.'*     P.  50. 

According  then  to  Mr.  Faber  a  total  change  must  take  place 
in  the  soul  of  every  man,  before  he  can  become  a  child  of  God; 
and  this  change,  which  is  produced  at  no  definite  time,  will  be 
as  perceptible  by  his  soul,  when  it  does  take  place,  as  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  is  by  the  body  which  is  exposed  to  it.  We 
are  not  told  where  the  Church  of  England  teaches  this  doctrine, 
uor  is  it  supported  by  any  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  if  we  except 
that  forced  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  language  to  Nico- 
demus,  which  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  absence  then  of  all  attempt  at  proof,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  say,  that  the  Church  of  Engl-.md  teaches  her  members 
to  believe,  that  they  are  made  children  of  God  at  their  baptism  ; 
when  a  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace  is 
worked  on  them,  they  being  then  born  again  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  and  thus  made  new  creatures.  But  she  does  not 
hold  or  teach,  that  this  change  is  at  all  perceptible  at  the  time 
by  the  soul  of  the  baptized  persons ;  though  she  affirms,  that 
its  effects  may  afterwards  be  discernible,  through  the,  medium 
of  their  general  conduct.  Such  doctrines  as  Mr.  Faber  has 
chosen  to  inculcate  in  this  passage,  have  fostered  all  those 
enthusiastic  and  dangerous  fancies,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  New  Birth,  have  been  propagated  by  half-instructed  and 
brain-sick  fanatics  :  they  tend  to  perplex  weak  heads,  and  distress 
faint  hearts  ;  to  elate  some  with  spiritual  pnde,  and  depress 
others  with  unreasonable  despondency ;  to  obscure  the  true 
doctrine  u(  Holy  Scripture,   and   the  (church,  and   to   destroy 

*  1  John,  ii,  8.    Ephes.  i.  18.    Ibid.  ii.  1,  5. 
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the  moral  influence  of  pure  and  sober  Christianity.  We  grieve 
to  find  that  a  man  of  unquestioned  learning  has  written  so  un- 
guardedly, as  to  give  even  a  seeming  countenance  to  such  mis- 
chievous absurdities. 

Mr.  Faber's  readers, however, are  t<>  believe,  that  he'' exhibits 
the  plain  doctr.ne  of  the  Church  of  England,"  when  he  assures 
thein,  that,  until  they  have  felt  this  conversion,  or  total  change 
take  place  in  their  souls,  '^^  the  word  of  God  must  remain  a 
sealed  book  to  them;  (p.  51.)  so  that  although  they  may  "  com- 
prehend the  literal  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences, they  will  derive  no  more  saving  knowledge  from  it 
than  the  Jews  did  from  the  law  when  they  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life."  (p.  51.)  They  are  to  consider  themselves, 
*'  as  totally  devoid  of  all  spiritual  understanding,  as  a  blind  man 
is  of  the  faculty  of  discerning  material  objects ;"  (p.  55.)  they 
are  to  believe,  that  they  cannot  form  any  steady  or  effectual 
lesohilions  of  serving  God,  or  fix  their  affections  upon  him, 
or  their  duty,  to  any  good  purpose. 

These  positions,  and  others  of  a  similar  kindj,  it  is  Mr.  Faber's 
object  to  establish  and  illustrate,  through  this,  and  the  three 
next  chapters.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  hitn  closely 
through  the  whole  of  his-  discussion  ;  and  sufficient  has  already 
been  said  to  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  and  to  warn  him 
not  hastily  to  form  his  opinions  of  the  doctrines  of  our  excellent 
Church,  from  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  expositor. 

So  vital  is  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion  to 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  that  our  readers  would  have  reason 
for  dissatisfaction,  were  we  to  slur  over  the  remainder  of  this 
treatise  with  a  hurried  or  partial  notice.  We  shall  therefore  re- 
serve the  consideration  of  the  many  most  interesting  points 
which  still  remain,  for  our  ensuing  Number;  on  which,  though 
we  differ  very  materially  with  Mr.  Faber,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
differ  both  with  candour  and  respect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  By  Robert  Southei/, 
Esq.  Poet  Laureat,  and  Member  oj  the  Ro.j/al  Spanish  Aca^ 
demy.     Longman,  1814. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing Mr.  Southey  the  attention  which  he  deserves;  and  we  avail 
ourselves  or  it  gladly.     His  name  is  one,  which,  we  confess,  we 
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dwell  on  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  in  all  the  ranks  of  contempo- 
rary literature,  there  is  none  more  honourably,  or  more  enviably 
distinguished.  Whether  considered  as  a  biographer,  historian,  or 
poet,  it  will  be  found  that  his  writings  breathe  uniformly  the 
same  excellent  spirit,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  the  same 
good  effect.  Whatever  be  their  fate  or  popularity  now,  (and  this 
depends  so  much  on  whim  and  fashion,  that  we  venture  on  no 
predictions,)  from  them  all  he  will  hereafter  derive  a  higher 
praise  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  mere  exhibition  of  talent ; 
for  they  display  a  pure  singleness  of  heart,  actively  disposed  to 
benevolence  and  justice ;  and  their  tendency  is  to  encourage  in 
each  sex  of  our  fellow-i  itizens  their  appropriate  virtues — to 
make  our  men  bold,  honest,  and  affectionate,  and  our  women 
meek,  tender,  and  true. 

We  are  quite  of  opinion  with  a  celebrated  lady,  with  whom 
it  is  not  always  our  good  fortune  to  agree,  that  there  is  some- 
what t(  c   little  of  enthusiasm  in  the  character  of  the  present 
age.     Chivuhy,  perhaps,  is  not  so  necessari/  now  as  formerly, 
yet  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  chivalrous  spirit  revived 
amongst  us.     It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  majority 
of  general  society  should  feel  it,  but  it  is  indeed  melancholy  to 
see   finer  natures  taming  themselves  down  to  the  littleness  of 
daily  life,  and  souls  of  a  more  heavenly  frame  awkwardly  assum- 
ing the   garb  of  common  men.     How  many  a  youthful  heart 
struggles  with   its  better  feehngs,  and  laughs  in  public  at  what 
has  moved  it  to  tears  in  private.    And  why  ?  does  coldness  im- 
ply prudence ;  or  is  it  necessary  to  the  interests  of  society  ? — 
Surely  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  excess  of  feeling  in 
the  world ;  enough  selfishness  will  always  remain  without  making 
generosity  ridiculous.     His   writings,  then,   acquire   additional 
value,  who  in  politics,  in  common  life,  or  in  poetry,  equally  sus- 
tains the  triumphant  merits  of  the  milder  virtues ;  who  adds  to 
splendid  heroism  domestic  charities,  to  lion-hearted  courage  the 
gentleness  and  truth  of  tender  affections;  and  who,  feeling  him- 
self, would  make  others  feel,  that  these  ornaments  are  even  of 
superior  value  to  those  great  qualities  which  they  adorn.    There- 
fore, in  coming  days,  if  England   remain  a  nation,  and  our  lan- 
guage pass  not  away,  we  are  sure  that  the  philosophic  critic  will 
place  the  memory  of  Soulhey,  though  not  within  the  same  high 
shrine  where  Milton  sits  for  ever  in  undivided  majesty,  yet  with 
no  mean  or  perishable  glory,  first  at  his  feet,  his  reverent^  and  his 
worthy  son. 

Mr.  Southey  is  eminently  a  moral  writer ;  to  the  high  purpose 
implied  in  this  title,  the  melody  of  his  numbers,  the  clear  rapidity 
of  his  style,  the  pathetic  power  which  he  exercises  over  our  feeU> 
lags,  and  the  interesting  niaoner  of  telling  his  story,  whether  in 
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Verse  or  prose,  are  all  merely  contributive.  It  would  therefore 
b6  no  less  useful  .han  pleasant,  if  we  had  time,  or  opportunity, 
or  if  we  could  do  the  subject  justice,  to  contemplate  him  rising 
independently  and  vntuously  from  small  beginnings ;  in  many 
temptations,  and  under  many  difficulties,  still  cherishing  the  pure 
light  that  wa.s  within  him;  always  fearless  and  full  of  cheeiful 
hope;  never  pausing  for  a  moment  to  decide  between  faulty  in- 
dulgence and  self-denying  sacrifice ;  sometimes  ridiculed  and 
despised,  sometimes  condemned  or  forgotten,  yet  ever  self-justi- 
fied, and  in  the  end  rewarded.  He  now  stands  extorting  respect 
from  the  scorner,  and  honourable  acquittal  from  the  judge; — 
from  the  world  he  receives  fame,  and  is  blessed  with  more  in- 
tense affection  from  those  who  watched  his  progress  with  anxiety,, 
but  never  doubted  of  his  final  success. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken ;  of  him,  whom  we  praise,  we  per- 
sonally know  nothing,  and  we  can  have  no  interest  in  flat- 
tering him  ;  our  remarks  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  and 
are  founded  on  facts,  which  all  the  literary  world  know  as  well  as 
ourselves.  We  proceed,  however,  without  further  preface  to  the 
examination  of  the  poem  before  us ;  of  which  we  propose  to 
give  a  faithful  analysis,  interweaving  such  remarks  as  may  occur 
to  us,  and  making  such  extracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  full 
idea  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  subject  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Spani-sh  monarchy  in  the  mountainous  province  of  Asturia  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Moorish  invaders;  its  hero  is  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Gothic  dynasty.  The  name  of  this  personage  is  already 
familiar  to  our  readers,  from  the  spirited  poem  of  Walter  Scott, 
which  bears  it  for  its  title,  but  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same 
character.  Nothing  can  be  more  different;  though  both,  we 
believe,  are  founded  on  sufficient  authority  for  all  the  purposes  of 
poetry;  in  the  one  case,  without  any  palliation  for  his  fault,  we 
are  presented  with  a  serai-barbarian  chief,  struggling  \nth  remorse, 
and  bent  by  circumstances,  rather  liian  by  conviction,  to  an  un- 
willing and  ineffectual  repentance — in  the  very  act  of  confession 
proudly  shrinking  from  shame,  and  in  submission  still  imperious; 
one,  in  short,  of  those  very  faulty  characters  whom  it  has  been  too 
much  the  fashion  of  modem  poets  to  render  somewhat  dangerous 
by  investing  them  with  milltury  gallantry,  or  cheap  generosity. 
Mr.  Southey's  Don  Roderick,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man,  who 
with  some  excuse  to  plead  for  a  guilty  act,  is  yet  so  overpowered 
by  its  fatal  consequences,  and  so  properly  sensible  of  its  own 
foulness,  that  all  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind  become  directed 
to  a  sincere  effectual  penitence,  and  to  compensailon  for  the  evils 
of  which  he  has  been  the  autlior.  in  this  light  we  look  upon  him 
as  new  among  the  heroes  of  poetry;  had  Spenser  written  the 
poem,  he  would  have  been  tiie  hero  of  the  Legend  of  Peniieuce; 
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in  the  course  of  it,  without  forgetting  the  fraiUy  of  huinaii  na- 
ture, is  displayed  one  constant  triumpli  of  principle  over  the  most 
besetting  temjrtations ;  and  before  it  ends,  there  is  not  a  turbulent, 
unruly  feeling  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  that  is  not  subdued  into 
''  the  perfect  peace,  the  peace  of  Heaven.'* 

There  are  some  of  our  readers,  whom  sucli  a  declaration  will 
alarm ;  they  are  so  accustomed  to  divest  poetry  of  its  moral,  that 
when  they  hear  of  a  hero  widi  grey  locks  in  a  friar's  gown,  they 
will  apprehend  that  the  poem  is  but  a  sermon  in  blank  verse. 
Courage,  however,  chers  ciifans;  here  is  plenty  of  sword  and 
dagger,  war-horse  and  chariot,  a  bugle  or  two,  some  little  love, 
several  beauties,  and  even  a  marriage  in  prospectUf  with  all 
other  ingredients  of  a  '*  charming  poem."  If  any  one  doat  so 
desperately  on  '*  love  and  glory,"  that  this  does  not  content  him, 
we  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot  honestly  reconmiend  Don  llode- 
iick  to  his  attention. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  which  had  been  visited  on  them  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  from  Africa ;  of  this  invasion,  a  private 
wrong  and  private  vengeance,  the  violence  offered  to  Florinda, 
and  the  blind  an«rer  of  Count  Julian  were  the  innnediate  causes. 
Though  Roderick  had  committed  so  flagrant  an  act,  yet  was  he 
not  without  great  qualities ;  it  was  the  first  blemish  of  a  well 
spent  life ;  and  the  sceptre  which  he  had  wielded  with  applause, 
passed  not  away  from  his  hand  without  glory.  The  decisive 
battle  lasted  for  eight  successive  days ;  perfidy  at  length  prevailed. 
Orpas,  Sisibert,  and  Ebba,  princes  of  a  rival  line,  and  the  two 
latter  owing  their  lives  to  Roderick's  former  mercy,  went  over  to 
the  Moor,  and  gave  him  his  victory.  This  introduces  the  hero 
to  our  notice,  and  he  ajipears  before  us  in  the  most  interesthig 
manner.  Here  Mr.  Southey  has  shev.n  much  judgment ;  it  was 
necessary  to  display  him  gallantly,  and  even  desperately  fighting, 
in  order  to  give  credence  to  the  motives  which  induced  his  flight, 
and  throw  that  interest  over  him,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  wanted; 

"  Bravely  in  that  eight  days'  fight 
The  King  had  striven — for  victory  first,  while  hope 
Remain'd,  then  desperately  in  search  of  deatli. 
The  arrows  past  him  by  to  right  and  left, 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitar 
Glanced  from  his  helmet*     Is  the  shield  of  Heaveir, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  me  ? 
Cried  Roderick,  and  he  dropt  Orelio's  reins, 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer: 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave ! 
Death,  soon  and  short ! — death  and  forgetfulness ! 

Aloud 
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Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 

There  answered  hiin  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 

Of  righteousness  and  judgment  after  death. 

And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 

The  guilty  soul  alive.     'Twas  agony, 

And  yet  'twas  hope-^a  momentary  light 

That  flashed  througli  utter  darkness  on  the  cross, 

To  point  salvation,  then  left  all  within 

Dark  as  before.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 

Sudden  and  irresistible,  as  stroke 

Of  lightning,  smote  him."     P.  4. 

In  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  drops  from 
his  horse,  divests  himself  of  his  armour  and  all  royal  insignia, 
and  in  a  peasant's  weeds  steals  from  the  field  of  battle.  I  he 
circumstances  of  his  flight  are  beautifully  told ;  it  comtnences  at 
evening,  and  continues  for  seven  days  and  nights.  Night  nn(\ 
day  have  each  their  horrors  for  his  troubled  conscience;  m  the 
darkness  dreadful  recollections  agitate  him,  fiends  seem  to  haunt 
liimj  and,  still  more  hiurowing,  the  image  of  Florinda, 


"  that  agony 


Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done, 
Inflicted  on  her  ravisher  the  curse, 
That  it  invoked  from  Heaven,' 


Warns  him  off  "with  her  abhorrent  hands"  from  the  cross,  which 
lie  pants  to  fly  tq  for  mercy.  When  day  returns,  the  desolation 
of  the  country,  the  abandonment  of  the  villages,  the  miseries  o,f 
the  crowding  fugitives  of  all  ages,  se,\es,,and  conditions,  particu- 
larly well  drawn  by  the  poet,  and  the  universal  curses  on  his  own 
name,  bring  before  him  realilies  fully  as  insupportable  as  the 
illusions  of  darkness.  On  the  eighth  eve  he  arrives  at  the  Caur 
lian  Schools,  a  celebrated  monastery  of  that  day,  on  the  Gua- 
tliana,  near  Merida.  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers,  but  no  vesper 
bell  was  heard ;  this  too,  like  every  other  defenceless  place,  was 
abandoned ;  the  monks  and  their  scholars  had  retreated  within 
the  walls  of  Merida  One  alone  remained  ;  from  five  years  old, 
np  to  a  ripe  old  age,  he  had  served  the  altar  and,  in  the  true  he- 
roic spirit  of  the  early  martyrs,  lie  had  determined  not  to  fly  from 
his  post,  but  to  meet  his  death  of  glory  where  he  had  passed  his 
long  life  of  innocence  J»nd  holiness.  Iiomano  (for  such  is  the 
legendary  name  of  the  monk)  going  to  the  gate  to  look  for  the 
connng  of  the  IVloors,  flnds  Roderick  extended  before  the  cross, 
which  was  placed  at  the  entrance ;  but  this  is  so  fine  a  picture, 
that  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  Poet's  own  words  : — 

"  Before  the  cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised, 

*  Half 
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Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  ,he  lay ;  his  arms 

Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 

Tears,  streaming  down,  bedevv'd  the  senseless  stone. 

He  had  not  wept  till  now;  and  at  the  gush 

Of  these  first  tears,  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart 

From  a  long  v^inter's  icy  thrall  let  loose, 

Had  opened  to  the  genial  influences 

Of  Heaven.     In  attitude,  but  not  in  act 

Of  prayer  he  lay :  an  agony  of  tears 

Was  all  his  soul  could  offer,"     P.  9. 

This  is  indeed  picturesque  poetry.  Of  all  the  secondary  ex- 
cellencies of  the  poet,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  this  among  the 
very  first,  the  power  of  representing,  by  a  very  few  words^  any 
incident  or  situation  as  perfectly  as  could  be  done  by  the  most 
correct  or  animated  of  painters.  This  is  a  power  which  music 
possesses  not ;  feelings  it  excites  of  intense  degree,  and  a  deter- 
minate c/ass,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  an  individual  object,  it  de- 
mands the  assistance  of  words.  That  language  should  effect  this 
purpose  so  rapidly  and  so  completely,  is  one  of  its  greatest  mys- 
teries ;  the  more  unaccountable,  the  more  it  is  examined.  All 
great  poets  have  founded  much  of  their  pretensions  to  fame  on 
the  exercise  of  it.  Pindar  excelled  in  it,  perhaps  beyond  all 
others ;  he  seldom  enters  into  long  or  laboured  description,  but 
in  a  few  words  gives  so  vivid  and  complete  an  idea,  as  nothing 
can  render  more  perfect.  Mr.  Southey  has  given  many  splendid 
proofs  that  he  possesses  the  same  power,  in  the  course  of  this 
poem.  Tlie  allusion  to  Florinda,  cited  above,  "  with  her  abhor- 
Tcnt  hands,"  presents  all  the  instructions  which  a  painter  could 
desire  for  a  composition  on  tlie  subject,  and  yet  is  such  a  picture 
in  itself,  as  no  colours  could  ever  hope  to  produce.  Many  others 
we  might  cite  if  it  weie  necessary,  but  we  v\ ill  neither  anticipate, 
nor,  we  hope,  tire  our  readers. 

Romano  draws  the  unhappy  fugitive  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  and  exhorts  him  to  confession  and  repentance.  Here 
we  come  to  the  same  scene  which  Walter  Scott  had  before  de- 
scribed ;  but  those  who  delight  in  comparisons  will  be  disap^ 
pointed ;  whatever  merit  may  be  in  either,  they  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  cannot  be  compared.  Mr.  Southey  says  truly, 
"  that  if  the  cuntra^^t  had  been  intentional,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  complete."  And  at  first  sight,  it  might  aln)ost  seem  to 
have  been  intentional ;  but  in  truth,  tlie  behaviour  of  Roderick 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  character  which  the  Poet  undertook  to 
draw.  Not  so  much  humbled  as  to  be  quite  insensible  to  worldly 
shame,  for  the  discipline  of  his  mind  was  but  beginning,  the 
fallen  monarch  was  yet  so  properly  impressed  with  the  blackness 
qf  his  crime,  and  the  necessity  of  suffering,  that  he  courts  the 

^  humiliatiouj, 
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liumillation,  which  he  receives  as  a  part  of  his  punishment. 
Both  poets  have,  however,  equally  followed  the  guidance  of 
nature. — When  we  reveal  our  errors,  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
our  sufferings  to  meet  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  we  reveal  them ; 
our  minds  are  made  up  by  an  e-Turt  to  the  greater  humiliation  of 
the  disclosure,  yet  by  an  inconsistency  no  less  strange  than  uni- 
versally felt,  we  dread,  what  should  seem  the  lesser  pain,  of 
looking  on,  or  being  regarded  by  him,  in  whose  ear  we  pour  the 
secrets  of  our  wounded  conscience.  It  was  therefore  consistent 
that  the  Roderick  of  the  Vision  should  wrap  his  mantle  over  his 
face ;  it  was  equally  proper  that  our  Roderick,  feeling  all  the 
painfulness,  should  yet  submit  to  it : 


"  subduing 


His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd, 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face, 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth."     P.  11. 

To  the_  mental  agonies  of  the  King,  Romano  during  the  whole 
of  the  night  administers  such  consolations  as  his  office  and  situ- 
ation enabled  him  ;  but  witnessing  the  dreadful  struggles  that 
convulsed  his  whole  frame,  and  feeling  how  much  he  still  needed  his 
assistance,  the  pious  old  man  renounces  his  design  of  waiting  for 
the  Moors,  and  becomes  companion  to  him  in  his  farther  flight. 
With  an  image  of  tlie  Virgin  they  set  forward ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  they  arrive  at  a  rock,  which  frowns  u|>on  the 
Western  Ocean.  On  the  summit  of  it  they  And  a  little  hermi- 
tage, the  residence  of  some  former  recluse,  whose  grave  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  a  cross ;  here  they  set  up  their  abode,  and  thus  ends 
the  first  canto  of  the  poem. 

The  action  now  slumbers  for  twelve  months ;  during  which 
time,  it  maybe  supposed,  that  Roderick  disciplined  his  heart  and 
informed  his  mind  by  the  example  and  instructions  of  his  fellow 
recluse.  The  time  which  passes  thus  unnoticed,  is  yet  very  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  poem,  by  rendering  probable  much 
of  that  wiiich  follows ;  for  it  may  be  reckoned  to  have  given  con- 
sistency to  the  Moorish  power,  and  some  form  and  regularity  to 
their  arrangements ;  it  allowed  space  for  the  apostacies  from  the 
true  faith, which  are  afterwards  noticed;  it  ascertained  to  the  van- 
quished the  burthen  of  the  foreign  yoke  ;  and,  above  all,  it  sup« 
plied  the  hero  with  that  strain  of  thought  and  language,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  character  afterwards  assumed,  and  which 
might  otherwise  have  appeared  unnatural  in  the  mere  statesman 
or  warrior.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  Romano 
dies,  and  after  his  interment,  and  the  preparation  of  a  grave  for 
'"~^  '  himself^ 
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himself,  Roderick  is  delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors  which  soli- 
tude, and  perfect  absence  of  employment,  might  be  supposed  to 
produce  on  his  heated  imagination.     In  describing  these,  Mr. 
Southey  has  put  forth  his  full  powers,  and  displayed  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  tiie  human  heart.     Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  he  is  sometimes  too  fanciful.     Whoever  has  experieiiced 
(and  who  among  us  is  so  blessed,  that  he  never  has  feU  them  ?) 
the  capricious  tossings  of  the  mind,  when  bodily  fever  givej:  vvild- 
ness  and  poignancy  to  compunctious  visitings  for  rtai  or  imagi- 
nary nns,  well  knows  that  nothing  can  be  too  strange  or  g^ouvidless 
to  be<  ome  a  consistent  phantom  of  self-lorment.   St.  Anthoi  y  pro- 
bably believed  himself  in  those  temptations,  which  legends  record; 
XiUther  certainly,  in  the  solitude  of  Wartbuig,  doubted  not  of  the 
immediate  preseiice  of  the  Evil  One;  the  fancies  of  Roderick's 
minrl  are  tame  when  compared  to  ihese.     One  circumstance,  we 
think,  is  imagined  with  pe<  uhar  happiness  ;  it  is  too  long  for  cita- 
tion, and  we  do  it  some  mjuslice  by  our  analysis,  yet  we  are  un- 
willing to  pass  it  b}.     At  limes,  it  is  said,  fatigued  by  constant 
struggles,  he  is  beguiled  into  a  self  excusing  strain,  and  thei^he 
,  summons  up  in  consolatory  array  all  those  circumstances  which 
tended   to  palliate  his  ofieuce ;  for  a  moment  he  is  tempted  to 
exclaim, 

*'  If  all  were  known, 
Would  \t  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven  ?" 

But  the  question  is  scarcely  asked,  when  he  starts  from  the  de- 
lusive dream  with  tenfold  agony ;  then, 

"  As  at  a  neve  temptation  he  would  start. 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  shame, 
And  clench  in  agony  his  matted  hair. 
"While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought  arose, 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge,  where  yonder  waves 
Invited  him  to  rest."     P.  20. 

This  alternation  from  tempest  to  calm,  and  from  calm  to  more 
horrible  tempest,  coupled  with  that  mischievous  ingenuity  which 
turns  every  thing  into  a  snare  and  temptation,  aie  as  true  in  na- 
ture, as  they  are  htre  excellently  described.  Many  of  us  can 
bear  the  Poet  testimony. 

These  struggles  are  terminated  hy  a  vision,  in  which  he  hears 
imploring  mercy  for  him 

"  That  voice 
Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently  ;  which  soothed  his  childish  griefs; 
Counsell'd  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears 

His  headstrong  youth."     P.  23. 

For 
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For  a  while  his  mother  stood  before  him  in  chains  ;  but  soon 
the  form  was  changed  to  one  of  briglitness  and  glory,  bearing  a 
shield,  and  radiant  in  armour.  A  battle  passes  before  hiin,  and 
the  cry  that  ends  it  is  "  Spain  and  Victory !"  His  own  efforts 
awake  him— 

*f  He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave, 
In  moon-light,  and  in  silence." 

The  voice  of  his  mother  was  still  in  his  ear,  prevailing  over 
the  glories  of  the  later  dream ;  and  when  he  determines  to  leave 
his  hermitage,  he  seems  not  so  much  to  have  formed  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  Spain,  as  of  seeking  his  modier,  and  imploring  her 
pardon  and  blessing  on  her  repentant  son. 

In  the  third  canto  Roderick  sets  out  on  his  return  to  social 
life.  This  is  a  very  interesting  situation  ;  and  Mr.  S.  has  done  it 
full  justice.     All  objects  are  strange  and  shocking,  but  they  ex- 
cite in  him  different  feelings: — the  Musselnum  rites,  the  Crier 
calling  to  prayer,  the  scymitar  and  the  girdle,  the  turban  and  the 
tawny  face,  till  him  with  anger  and  shame;  at  sight  of  the  rene- 
gade his  heart  burns  with  indignation,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  un« 
happy  monarch  wishes  for  the  power  he  has  lost,  to  punish   the 
black  apostacy  ;  but  w  hen  he  sees  the  Spanish  virgins,  m',isked  in 
mufflers,  walking  to  the  mosque,  apart  from  all  male  com|iimions, 
his  spirit  dies  within  him  at  recollection  of  their  former  unsuspi-* 
cious   innocence   and   freedom.     This  is  very  well ;  it  is  indeed 
the  happiness  of  the  poet's  nature  to  arrest  all  soft  and  lovely 
circumstances,  and   bring  them  hjrward  to  the  peculiar  attention 
of  the  reader.     Other  poets  may  be  more  vigorous,  more  sub- 
lime ;  pone   have  known   better  than   Mr.  Soulhey  to   stir  all 
.soothing,  and  all  amiable  feelings  of  the  human  breast.     Nor. 
does  the  fugitive  himself  pass  unnoticed;  his  hurried  and  un- 
equal step,  h'S  wild  eye  f^nd  h'4gard  mien,  where  all  bitterness  of 
suff'eriiig  and  hardship  seemed  but  to  have  softened  and  sanctified 
former  majesty  and   beauty,  excite  universal  awe  and  interest. 
The  Moor  gives  him  alms,  and  in  broken  Gothic  asks  for  the 
prayers  of  the  "  moon-struck  man  ;"  the  Christian  woman  offers 
him  bread  in  Christ's  name ;  the  babe,  at  fiist  affi ighted,  would 
yet  again  look  up  at  hiiti ;  and  the  children  suspended  their  sport 
as  he  passed,  to  gaxe  upon  the  saint.    There  is  nuich  fine  poetry 
in  the  execution  of  this;  in  the  lines  which  describe  his  receiv- 
ing alms  from  the  Moor,  there   is  a  power  of  language  very  ex- 
traordinary and  affecting : — 

"  One  stopt  him  short, 
Put  alms  Into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speecli,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.   With  a  look  of  vacancy 

RoJerick 
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Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 
Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fallen  King,  , 

Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 
Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice, 
That  seemed  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest."     P.  29. 

The  country  through  which  he  passes  is  very  faithfully  and 
Tery  characteristically  described.  This  is  another,  and  no  trifling 
merit  of  Mr.  Southey;  wherever  he  lays  his  scime,  all  things  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appropriate  costume ;  in  turn  the 
palm  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  banyan-  tree  and  lotos  of  the 
Ganges,  the  solitary  glens  of  Wales^  and  the  deep  forests  of  the 
New  World,  have  all  been  depicted  by  his  realising  pencil.  Nor 
is  this  accuracy  coEiined  to  the  scenery  of  nature ;  while  en- 
gaged in  the  present  poem,  one  might  jmagine  that  he  had  di- 
vested himself  of  all  familiarities  but  those  of  the  Peninsula  : 
the  garb,  the  turn  of  language,  the  strain  of  thoughts,  even  the 
comparisons  in  general,  are  Spanish  or  Portugueze.  Tins  gives 
a  verity  and  animation  to  the  narrative,  which  carry  the  reader 
away  M'ith  it.  The  historic  allusions  too,  whi-jh  each  sj^ot  gives 
rise  to,  as  he  passes,  are  very  neatly  and  concisely  made— 

"  Mondego  too,  he  crost,  not  yet  renown'd 
In  poet's  amorous  lay."     P.  31. 

"  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves  in  after  years. 
Mournful,  yet  sweet  Diogo's  amorous  lute 
Prolong'd  its  tuneful  echoes."     P.  35. 

He  reaches  at  length  the  walls  of  Auria  (Orense);  and  here 
a  dreadful  sight  presents  itself.  Auria  had  been  the  Zaragoza  of 
that  day ;  when  the  Moors  had  forced  their  entrance,  street  after 
street,  house  after  house,  and  room  after  room  had  been  con- 
tested against  them  ;  the  consequence  had  been  dear  bought  vic- 
tory to  the  overpowering  force  of  the  invaders,  and  universal, 
entire  ruin  to  the  glorious  vanquished.  The  sight,  we  said,  was 
dreadful ;  it  was  also  animating. — 

*<  A  thrilling  pang, 
A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul 
Came  over  Roderick.    Soon  they  past  away, 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose; 
Stern  joy,  and  inextinguishable  hope, 
With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance,  now 
Indissolubly  link'd.     O  valiant  race ! 
O  people  excellently  brave !  he  cried, 
True  Goths  ye  fell,  and  faithful  to  the  last ! 

Though 
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Though  overpowered,  triumphant ;  and  in  death  , 

Unconquer'd !     Holy  be  your  memory ; 
Blessed  and  glorious,  now  and  evermore, 
Be  your  heroic  names."     P.  37. 

The  bound  of  his  voice,  where  all  had  for  some  time  been  si- 
lent, seems  to  waken  one  at  least,  from  the  dead  aroun^:!  him ;  a 
woman  comes  to  him  from  the  ruins,  and  implores  his  charitable 
assistance.  We  should  be  inexcusable  if  we  described  this  per- 
sonage, so  important  afterwards,  in  any  but  the  following  mag- 
jiificent  lines : — 

*'  though  she  spake 

With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Deep-breath'd  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Pour'd  forth  its  hymn  of  ecstacy  to  Heaven. 
Her  hands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain'd 
With  blood,  her  face  with  blood  and  dust  defil'd. 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given ; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death."     P.  37- 

Adosinda,  for  so  this  heroine  is  named,  leads  him  to  a  spot, 
where,  within  four  walls  rudely  raised,  lie  the  bodies  of  her  hus- 
band, folding  hirf  child  on  his  breast,  her  father,  and  mother, 
whom  the  Moors  had  slain  all  in  one  day.  She  relates  how  a 
Moorish  captain  had  reserved  her  from  the  slaughter  to  gratify 
his  lustful  passions  ;  the  "  very  horror  of  that  thought"  had  made 
her  calm  and  collected,  and,  like  the  matron  of  Bethulia,  she 
saved  her  honour  by  the  death  of  her  enslaver.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  this  exemplary  revenge,  she  left  the  Moor's  tent  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  had  since  employed  herself  in  the  burial 
of  her  relations.  To  complete  this  task,  she  implores  Roderick's 
assistance,  which  he  readily  granted.  The  tale  of  Adosinda  '^  pre- 
vails upon  the  Gdth  as  a  spell;"  he  listens  with  an  inteuseness 
which  wakes  before  him  the  glorious  vision  of  his  hermitage,  and 
drowns  all  recollection  of  former  sorrows. 

"  On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  majesty 
Dawned  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified ; 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes  ' 

Now  hallow'd  it,  and,  as  with  inward  light, 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere."     P.  44-. 

Adosinda  rejoicing  at  the  effect  of  her  tale  on  this,  the  first 
heart  to  which  she  Ins  revealed  it,  draws  an  happy  presage  from 
it,  and  discloses  to  him  her  determination  of  devoting  her  life  and 
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and  biing  to  a  holy  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  Spain,  and  her  own. 
In  Ivouerick's  hands  &he  miikes  her  sjlemn  vows  to  that  efiect ; 
and  hcj  in  whom  the  same  heroic  resohition  is  now  created,,  or 
CQutirmedj  makes  the  same  vow ;  and  having  iinished  it^ 

*'  Clan  novif  your  wings, 
The  Goth  with  louder  utterance,  as  he  rose. 
Exclaimed ;  clap  no^y  your  wings  exultingly. 
Ye  ravenous  fowl  of  heaven,  and  in  your  dens 
Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  SjKiin,  a  yell  of  joy ! 
For  lo !  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 
To  furnish  forth  your  banquet :  for  a  strife 
Hath  been  commenced,  the  which,  from  this  day  forth. 
Permits  no  breatliing  time,  and  knows  no  end, 
Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  how 
Hi^  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  swqrd.**     P.  48. 

Tlie  vv>wed  deliverers  part ;  he  charged  by  her  to  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Felix,  on  the  bank's  of  the  Visonia,  and  slie  to  ;he  hill 
country,  to  stir  up  to  revolt  the  vassals  of  her  father's  hou'^e. 

Roderick  pursues  his  lonely  way,  a  journey,  like  the  former, 
described  very  beautifully,  ancl  with  si  perfect  knowledge  of  ihe 
country,  to  the  pionastery,  M'here  he  tinds  the  venerable  Odsar, 
p.nd  Urban,  the  /uchbishop  of  Toledo,  in  deep  consultation. 
To  them  he  relates  all  that  he  had  done  and  witnessed  at  Auria; 
and  on  the  part  of  Adosinda  demands,  whom  of  the  old  11a- 
ronage  of  Spain  they  deemed  inpst  worthy  of  the  cro^vn ''  They 
commission  him  to  seek  Pelaya  at  Cordoba,  the  seat  of  ihe 
Moorish  court  j  to  invite  him  to  fly  to  the  Asturias;,  and  accept 
the  vacant  crown.  At  parting.  Urban  remembers  the  state  of 
many  an  apostate,  whom  it  is  probable  he  will  meet ;  that  they 
have 

*'  Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awful  Power  divine, 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor,  and  judge. 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  fi;iding  none  to  succour  them, 
The  irrevocable  monqent  passeth  by."     P.  61. 

"With  a  moderation  and  charity,  therefore,  which  makes  his 
character  very  interesting.  Urban  consecrates  him  to  the  priest- 
hood, that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  that  relief  so  much  to  be 
desired,  and  restore  these  doubling  souls  to  the  pale  of  the 
Church. 

Here  we  should  pause  far  a  moment.  No  character  can  be 
conceived  of  deeper  interest  than  that  of  Roderick  at  thb  mo- 
ment ; — unknown  to  all  his  subjects^  his  memory  almost  univer- 
sally 
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sally  detested  by  them,  yet,  receiving  from  oise  of  them  in  highest 
humility  the  order  of  priesthood,  he  sets  out,  not  merely  to  restore 
his  fallen  CQuntrj,  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  her  sake ;  (for  a  <^e^ 
nerous  spirit,  who  deemed  hims^elf  the  cause  of  her  fall,  that 
were  an  easy  repentance,  a  cheap  and  delightful  sacrifice ;)  but 
he  goes  to  smother  for  ever  all  princely  recollections,  to  unlearn 
all  royal  habitudes,  to  renounce  all  birth-right,  to  bow  the  knee 
to  his  own  subject,  and  himself  tender  him  his  own  crown. 
Nor  is  this  all  \  no  one  is  ever  to  be  witness  of  his  devotion  ; 
the  world  is  to  pay  him  no  tribute  of  applause — is  to  give  him 
not  even  pardon  for  his  errors ;  in  the  sacrilice  which  he  is  to 
perform,  he  is  himself  priest  and  victim,  and  none  are  to  behold 
the  rite.  Totally  divested  of  all  selfish  motives,  it  is  the  pure  ef- 
fort of  the  most  perfectly  imagined  heroism. 

1'he  trials  wiiich  assail  him  in  his  way  are  very  severe ;  at  the 
inn  which  he  entered  in  the  evening,  each  individual  of  the  party 
round  the  tire,  has  his  own  cause  for  lamentation,  and  impreca- 
tions on  the  soul  of  Roderick  conclude  their  nKnirning.  Rode- 
rick's shuddering  reply,  in  which  he  prays  them  not  to  ctnse  the- 
soul  for  which  our  Saviour  died,  rouses  an  old  man,  who  proves 
to  be  the  favourite  servant  of  his  mother  Rusilla,  and  the  atten- 
dant on  his  own  childhood,  Siverian.  From  him,  and  from  the 
conversation,  he  derives  information  of  many  events  which  had 
occurred  since  his  retirement  to  solitude;  among  others,  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  tiie  ciiief  nobles,  and,  above  all,  the  mar- 
riage of  his  queen,  Egilona,  to  the  Moorish  viceroy.  But  then, 
(and  here  again,  how  truly  are  pourtrayed  the  natural  workings 
of  the  heart!)  anxiety  for  his  mother  overcomts  all  other  feelings; 
Siverian's  presence  there,  wiio  never  would  have  deserted  her,  if 
living,  seems  to  argue  that  she  is  dead,  and  then  his  first,  per- 
haps his  dearest  object  is  frustrate ; — he  can  never  sooth*  her 
anguish,  nor  obtain  her  forgiveness  on  earth. 


"  with  that  he  bent 


Over  the  embers,  and  with  head  half-raised 
Aslant,  and  shadowed  by  his  hand,  he  said, 
Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother?  lives  she  still  ?■ 
God  hath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  replied  ; 
She  bears  this  last,  and  heaviest  of  her  grief?, 
Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her, 
Bttt  patiently,  like  one  who  finds  from  heaven 
A  comfort  which  tlie  world  can  neither  ^ivo 
Nor  take  away.     Roderick  enquired  no  more ; 

He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude, 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  do^rn 
"Where  he  might  weep  unseen,"     P.  70, 
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In  the  morning,  Roderick  and  Siverian  pursue  their  way  toge- 
ther, the  former  still  unknown  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Southey  seems 
to  have  anticipated  here  an  objection  which  many  people  will, 
we  doubt  not,  raise  against  the  possibility  of  his  remaining  un- 
discovered in  a  journey  of  several  days,  by  the  companion  and 
attendant  of  his  whole  life  We  say  he  seems  to  have  antici* 
pated  it  in  the  words  of  Siverian : 

*'  The  face  is  of  a  stranger,  but  thy  voice 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dream."     P.  73. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  objection  is  groundless. 
To  reason  on  it  fairly,  Roderick  must  be  taken  as  described  by 
the  poet;  a  man  in  the  very  flower  of  life,  by  the  violence  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  surprised  (if  we  may  so  say)  with  grey  hairs, 
and  all  the  marks,  though  not  with  all  the  feebleness  of  old  age. 
In  such  a  personage,  how  should  those  who  knew  him  most  inti- 
mately recollect  their  young  and  beautiful  king,  even  if  they  had 
entertained  any  idea  of  his  having  survived  the  fatal  battle  ?  but 
when,  to  all  recollection  of  his  former  appearance  and  lofty 
habits,  we  add  the  thorough  conviction  of  his  death,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  that  Roderick,  in  a  friar's  garb,  should  be  recog- 
nised even  by  Siverian.  The  case  of  Alvar,  in  the  beautiful 
tragedy  of  Remorse,  stands  on  a  different  fooling ;  for  Theresa, 
strong  in  the  faith  which  love  imparts,  can  never  be  said  to  have 
renounced  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  again.  In  that  instance,  per- 
haps, we  could  have  wished  for  a  different  arrangement. 

To  return ;  the  errands  of  both  the  travellers  are  to  Pelayo ; 
with  that  of  the  fallen  monarch  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
Siverian  has  been  sent  from  Rusilla  and  Gaudiosa,  the  chieftain's 
wife,  to  inform  him  that  his  sister,  the  Lady  Guisla,  listens  to  the 
suit  of  the  renegade  Numacian,  and  to  forewarn  him  of  all  the 
dangers  that  may  result  to  him  and  his  family  from  this  disgrace- 
ful alliance.  It  is  the  time  of  evening  wlien  they  arrive  in  sight 
of  Cordoba ;  and  we  wish  we  had  room  for  the  lines  which  de- 
scribe its  first  appearance ;  they  have  in  them  all  that  peculiar 
verity,  that  realising  faithfulness,  which  we  have  before  com- 
mented on,  and  at  the  same  time  unite  a  spirit  and  richness 
worthy  of  our  best  poets.  The  speech  of  Siverian  follows, 
adding  a  pathetic  melancholy,  which  not  only  flows  most  natu- 
rally from  his  mouth,  but  adds  the  only  charm  wanting  to  the 
whole  picture. 

Hard  by  their  path  was  an  edifice,  which  had  been  tlie  scene 
of  many  important  events  in  the  history  of  Roderick  and  his 
family.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  detail  the  antecedent 
history  of  the  rival  houses  of  Chendasuintho  and  Wamba ;  it  i» 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  ediJice  had  been  a  palace 
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built  by  Theodofred,  the  father  of  Roderick ;  that  hither  he  had 
brought  his  bride  Rusilla ;  and  that  here,  after  seasons  of  blind- 
ness and  misery,  he  slept  at  peace.  Roderick  himself  was  born 
here ;  it  had  been  the  scene  of  his  noblest  triumph,  when,  having 
vindicated  his  rights,  he  had  led  to  his  father's  grave,  in  chains, 
Wihza,  his  barbarous  enemy  and  persecutor ;  finally,  in  this  spot 
was  buried  the  unnatural  mother  of  Pelayo,  the  concubine  of 
Wihza.  Such  a  scene  it  was  natural  for  Roderick  to  avoid ;  but 
Siverian,  full  of  the  recollections  of  his  master's  former  glory, 
and  still  cherishing  his  memory  with  unabated  love,  constrains 
him  to  enter  with  him. 

As  they  pass  through  the  courts,  the  days  gone  by  rush  on  the 
old  man's  mind,  and  in  rapturous,  yet  broken  narrative,  he  details 
many  incidents  of  Roderick's  former  life,  which  are  not  only  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  but  which  serve  to  raise  the 
hero  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader.  In  the  episodes  of  "  The 
last  of  the  Goths,"  Mr.  Southey  has  shewn  great  judgment; 
there  is  no  one  material  fact  of  the  foregoing  history,  which  the 
reader  does  not  become  acquainted  with  in  the  course  of  the 
poem,  ia  its  right  place,  and  yet  without  any  seeming  prepara- 
tion or  contrivance.  It  may  seem  extravagant  praise  to  compare 
a  poet  of  these  "  degenerate  days"  with  either  of  the  great  lights 
of  Greece  or  Rome ;  yet  we  think  a  severe  critic  might  find 
some  room  for  censure  in  the  continuous  episodes  of  the  Odyssea 
and  ^neid,  if  their  execution  did  not  shame  all  judgment  into 
admiration.  It  is  almost  like  heresy  to  say,  that  perhaps  there  is 
something  unnatural  in  so  long  a  story  at  once  detailed,  but  at 
least  we  will  venture  to  set  Mr.  Southey's  skill,  in  this  instance, 
fairly  by  the  side  of  the  other ;  nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more 
judicious,  in  fact,  more  artless  in  appearance.  The  principle 
which  regulates  the  introduction  of  antecedent  matter  in  the  epo- 
pee, seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  unfolding  the  characters, 
or  the  plot  of  the  drama;  in  each  case  it  is  most  proper,  because 
most  natural,  that  the  reader  should  be  informed  rather  by  cir- 
cumstances that  arise  casually,  than  by  formal  and  continued  de- 
scription. 

In  talk  upon  the  subjects  above  alluded  to,  they  reach  the 
church  door  attached  to  the  palace;  they  enter,  and  seek  the 
grave  of  Theodofred,  on  which  Roderick,  overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions, throws  himself  prostrate,  and  weeps  aloud.  The  violence 
of  the  sorrows  of  both,  disturbs  another  inmate  of  the  building— 


*'  there  stood 


A  man  before  them  of  majestic  form 

And  stature,  clad  in  sackcloth,  bare  of  foot, 

Pale,  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  head."     P.  89. 
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It  was  Pelayo  himself.  We  have  mentioned  that  hh  guilty 
mother  lay  biuied  in  the  church ;  in  her  last  agonies,  when 
despair  was  almost  too  strong  tor  penitence,  she  had  inipfored 
bis  pardon  and  his  prayers,  and  her  son,  whom  in  her  life  she 
had  unnaturally  persecuted,  annually,  on  the  night  of  her  death, 
kept  his  vigils  by  her  tomb,  in  prayer  for  her  guilty  soul.  This 
was  the  night ;  and  though  detained,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moors, 
a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Cordoba,  he  had  procured  permis- 
sion to  pass  this  one  night  without  the  gates,  in  order  to  keep 
bis  vow.  Between  himself  and  Siverian  a  recognition  speedily 
takes  place ;  and  there  are  few  instances  of  more  appropriate  or 
more  pathetic  sorrow,  than  that  with  vvliich  he  addresses  himself 
to  his  mother's  ashes  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  sister's  shame. 
Kodcrick  next  performs  his  pai t,  and  Pelayo  with  melancholy 
and  solemn  devotion  accepts  the  thorny  crown  that  is  proffered 
him.  In  this  scene  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  uatioticed,  though 
it  be  almost  a  trifle,  the  poet's  attention  to  nature  in  the  minutest 
circumstances ;  in  the  first  recognition,when  Siverian  bows  the  knee 
to  Pelayo,  Prince  Roderick,  who  had  never  bent  before  the  face  of 
man,  pauses  for  a  while>  rather  confused  than  seriously  unwilling 
to  pay  the  mark  of  reverence ;  and  when  both  are  on  their  knees, 
the  face  of  Roderick  is  bent  to  the  earth,  while  Siverian  looks 
upward,  beholding  Pelayo  with  transports  of  grief  and  joy. 
But  V  hen  the  solemn  act  of  homage  to  Pelayo,  as  king,  was  to 
be  performed,  here  Roderick,  w  ho  is  performing  the  deliberated 
act  of  duty  and  heroism,  is  firm  and  prompt  to  complete  his  sa- 
crifice, while  the  faithful  servant  still  clings  to  the  memory  of  his 
former  Lord,  and  is  slow  to  acknowledge  another  master. — 

*'  The  old  man  trembled,  as  his  lips  pronounced 

The  faultering  vow,  and,  rising,  he  exclaimed, 

God  grant  thee,  O  my  Prince,  a  better  fate 

Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  happier  days 

Receiv'd  thy  homage  here !    Grief  choak'd  his  speech, 

And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Tears,  too,  adown  Pelayo's  manly  cheek 

Koli'd  silently.     Iloderick  alone  appear'd 

Unmov'd,  and  calm ;  for  now  the  lloyal  Goth 

Had  offered  his  accepted  sacrifice. 

And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace. 

Which  follows  painful  duty  well  perform'd — 

Perfect  and  heavenly  peace— the  peace  of  God."     P.  98. 

Two  reasons,  each  alone  of  imperative  force,  prevented  Pe- 
layo's immediate  flight ;  tirst,  his  honour  given  to  the  Moor  to 
rtturn  to  Cordoba  in  the  moining,  and  his  determination  not  to 
leave  behind  him  Alphonso,  detained  like  himself,  as  an  hostage 
for  the  submission  of  his  father,  Count  Pedro.     The  generous 
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and  amiable  character  of  the  boy  had  won  the  affection  of  Pelavo; 
but  even  a  stronger  tie  was,  the  rivahty  and  feud  that  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Pedro — it  would  not  suit  the  hero  of  chi- 
valry to  leave  the  son  of  his  enemy  exposed  to  the  anger  of  the 
Idoorish  government,  consequent  on  his  flight.  At  dawn  of  day 
the  boy  was  waiting  impatiently  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  churcii; 
aud  it  is  arranged  that  he  shall  be  companion  of  the  adventure 
to  be  commenced  that  very  evening. 

Pelayo  returns  to  the  city,  and  at  his  own  gate  he  found  a 
suppliant  woman,  muffled  and  cloaked ;  in  the  prayer  she  makes 
to  him,  ?he  adjures  hitn  by  the  name  of  Roderick.  It  w^as  his 
unhappy  victim,  the  fallen  Florinda.  The  lines  which  describe 
Pelayo's  astonishment  and  pain,  his  kind  reception  of  her,  and 
her  petition  to  him,  are  uncommonly  beautiful  •,  w-  wish  we  had 
room  to  give  them  insertion  here,  not  so  much  for  our  readers' 
satisfaction,  for  we  trust  that  none  of  them  will  be  content  till 
they  have  read  the  p'  em ;  but  that  we  might  stamp  a  value  on 
our  own  page,  which  otherwise  it  may  want.  It  is  not  the  com- 
mon error  of  our  profession  to  bestow  praise  too  liberally,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  be  justly  accused  of  it  (at  the 
same  time  that  we  hold  this  a  mu<h  lighter  error  than  prodigality 
of  censure);  but,  in  truth,  we  know  of  few  Lhmgs  i  i  our  language 
finer  than  this  and  the  following  canto.  Mr.  Southey,  (nd;  ed^ 
is  now  treading  ground  on  vvhicii  he  is  always  great;  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded,  and,  whenever  occasion  allows,  we  will 
never  fail  to  all.ide  to  this  most  distinguished  and  enviable  excel- 
lence; — he  is  unrivalled  in  the  portraiture  of  female  character, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love.  These  are  subjects 
which  form,  as  ic  were,  the  very  "  kingdom  proper"  of  poetry ; 
and  it  is  so  important  to  society  that  notions  delicate  and  correct 
upon  them  should  be  familiarly  received,  that  we  think  we  are 
not  fanciful  when  we  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  manner  of  their 
deluieation. 

It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  female  models  in  the  poets  of 
those  countries,  where  wo  nan  holds  a  degraded  and  UHWorthy 
station  in  society ;  hence,  the  Helen,  the  Andromache,  even  the; 
Penelope  of  Homer,  have  all  of  them  defects  so  material,  ihat 
they  can  only  be  regarded  with  pity,  or,  at  best,  with  calm  com- 
placence ;  of  Dido  we  knaw  a  little  too  much,  and  of  Lavinia 
nothing,  once^  and  we  believe  but  once  introduced^  and  then  most 
beautifully: 

"  Flagrantes  perfusa  genas." 

If  we  descend  lower,  neither  Ang^elica  nor  Armida^  the  lofty 

B  b  Clorind&f 
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Clorinda,  or  even  the  gentle  TErniinia,  unite  all  the  necessary  m 
gredients  of  perfect  womanhood ;  Spenser  has  given  us  some 
noble  sketches ;  and  Eve,  though  fallen,  is  still  almost  as  admi- 
rable as  she  is  lovely  ;  that  Petrarck  entertained^  indeed,  high  and 
worthy  notions,  and  has  left  us  portraits  of  his  Laura,  which  com- 
pletely fill  our  idea.  W  iiat  can  be  more  perfect,  whei:!  duly  and 
deeply  considered  (for  it  is  a  poetry  not  to  be  exhausted  by  light 
perusal)  than 

**  In  nobll  sangue  vita  humile,  e  queta, 
Ed  in  alto  intelletto  un  puro  core, 
Frutto  senile  in  sal  giovenil  fiore 
E'li  aspetto  pensoso  anhna  licia.^' 

Or  the  following, 

Gratie,  ch'  a  poch  il  ciel  largo  destina  : 

Rara  vertu,  non  gia  d'huniana  gente, 

Sotto  biondi  capei  canuta  mente 

E'n  hnmil  donna  alta  belta  dr?>na; 
Legguidria  singolare,  e  pcllegrina, 

E'l  cantar,  die  ne  Z'  anhna  si  sente 

L'andar  celeste,  e'l  vago  spirto  ardente, 

Ch'  ogni  dur  rompe,  ed  ogni  altezza  inchlna, 
E  que'  begli  occhi,  che  i  cor  fanno  snialti, 

Possenti  a  rischiarar  abisso,  e  notti, 

E  torre  Palme  a  corpi,  e  darle  altrui. 
Col  dir  pien  d'intelletti  dolci  ed  alti. 

Co  i  sospir  soavaraente  rotti : 

Da  questi  magi  trasformato  t'ui. 

This  is  the  bright  vision  that  youthful  hearts  desire,  and  lover? 
dream  they  possess ;  and  such  characters  it  is  the  pride  and  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  Lake  Poets,  to  exhibit  in  their 
writings.  The  contemplation  of  such  images  affords,  perhaps, 
the  highest  and  purest  pleasure  that  poetry  is  capable  of  affording; 
it  cannot  also  but  be  useful — usefid  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
imitate,  and  equally  so  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  estiuuUe 
well  female  perfection. 

Not  less  material,  and  perhaps,  a  consequence  of  the  former,, 
is  the  pure  painting  of  the  passion  of  love.  On  this  subject 
nuK'h  pains  have  been  taken  to  inculcate  prudential  notions,  and 
check  all  tendency  to  romance  or  enthusiasm.  With  certain  restric- 
tions  Ihii)  IS  very  proper  ;  but  U  is  even  more  miportant  to  niciease 
the  purity,  the  inlenseness,  we  would  say  if  we  might,  the  actual 
singleness  of  this  passion.  Connubial  happiness,  while  it  is  the 
greatest,  and  perhaps  the  rarest  of  human  blessings,  is  also  the 
must  sober,  and  uiuat  devoid  ol  feverish  illusions.  Many  circum- 
stances 
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stances  must  be  nicely  combined  to  make  it  perfect  j  purity  of 
heart  is  indispensable. 

Contemporary  criticism  has  indulged  itself  in  sneering  at  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  Lake  Poets  have  invested  all  their  de- 
-  scriptions  of  this  passion ;  it  has  been  called  childish  and  extreme. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  epithets,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  meant 
to  be  applied,  we  have  no  objection  in  receiving  it ;  for  we  have 
no  scruple  in  saying,  that  we  wish  all  men  and  women  did  love  as 
jpurtly  as  boy  and  girl ;  if  its  application  is  more  general,  we  can 
only  say,  tliat  Mr.  Southey  has  known  how  to  reconcile  with  this 
childishness  perfect  manliness  of  character,  and  virtues  of  the 
firuiest  and   severest  order.     To  the  objection  implied  in  the 
S(  cond  epithet,  we  will  beg  leave  to  reply  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  for  it  involves  a  more  material  case  in  criticism.     True  it 
is,  then,  we  admit  most  fully,  that  few,  probably  none  of  us,  will 
ever  love  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  school  of  poetry, 
and  few,  probably  none  of  us,  ever  be  blessed  with  such  objects 
of  affection ;  but  therefore  to  infer  that  the  characters   are  ex- 
treme or  unnatural  (for  to  be  worth  any  thing,  the  terms  must  be 
here  convertible),  appears  to  us  to  be  mest  idle  and  unphiloso- 
phical.     The   faultless   union  of  strength,  majesty,  and  grace, 
which  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  when  perfect,  must  have  presented, 
is  merely  imaginary,  but  no  one  ever  thought  the  statue  excep- 
tionable as  a  model  on  that  account.     The  fallacy  on  which  the 
criticism   is  grounded,  seems  to   consist  in  supposing,  that  the 
poet,  like  the  historian  or  biographer,  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
portrait,  instead  of  a  fancy  painter.    It  is  certainly  incumbent  on 
him  who  professes  to  delineate  a  real  character,  to  do  so  tru!y; 
if  from  favour,  or  in  the  luxuriance  of  fancy,  he  add  beauty,  or 
extenuate  blemishes,  lie  so  far  forgets  his  duty,  and  fails  of  the 
end  proposed.     But  the  same  rule  cannot  apply  to  him  who  de- 
lineates imaginary  personages;  to  enforce  it  upon  him, would  be 
to  forget  the  end  proposed,  and  to  censure  an  artist  for  not  ex- 
ecuting well  what  he  never  intended  to  execute  at  all.    Here  the 
painter  never  designing  to  give  a  faithful  copy  of  any  existing 
oiignial,  professes  to  draw  after  the  ideas  within  him  ;  if  he  re- 
gards any  model  in  real  life,  it  is  rather  to  exclude  than  to  borrow 
its  imperfections. 

Is  there,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  no  canon  of  criticism  for  such 
artists ;  and  must  the  imagination,  perhaps  sickly,  perhaps  un- 
disciplined, be  allowed  to  run  out  in  any  excess  ?  We  answer, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  cajion,  that  it  is 
equally  strict  in  its  regulations,  though  varying  in  its  direction. 
Nature  is  still  to  be  implicitly  obeyed;  and  if  this  should  be  said 
to  be  a  rule  too  general  and  comprehensive,  we  answer,  that 
however  it  may  appear  in   theory,  in  practice,  common  sense 
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makes  it  unerring.  For  example,,  to  continue  our  former  paraijelj, 
let  us  suppose  u  sculptor  comniencing  a  statue,  in  which  he 
wishes  to  embody  his  idea  of  perfect  beauty ;  by  our  supposition 
be  is  to  be  exempt  from  servile  obedience  to  any  existing  models; 
still,  if  his  fancy  led  him  to  substitute  baldness  for  flowing  hair, 
to  change  the  [losition  of  the  eyes,  or  any  of  the  features,  to  add 
to  or  diu)iuish  the  number  of  the  limbs,  in  short,  to  make  any 
deviation  from  nature's  archetype  of  the  human  form,  it  is  most 
clear  that  connnon  sense  wouid  pronounce  such  a  fancy  distem- 
pered, and  such  a  production  most  faulty — we  should  never 
admit  as  a  sufficient  answer,  that  to  the  artist's  fancy  such  changes 
appeared-  to  be  iuiprovements. 

This  will  be  said  to  be  an  extreme  case;  let  us  put  another 
less  palpable,  but  equally  undeniable.  Whoever  has  been  at 
Florence,  has  seen  in  the  tribune  of  the  gallery,  the  Holy  Familv 
and  the  Baptist  of  ilaphacl.  We  have  nothing  now  to  do  with 
their  beauties ;  in  execution  they  are,  perhaps,  among  his  very 
best  pieces ;  we  are  about  to  venture  0)i  ren)arking  their  defects. 
The  face  of  the\'irgin,  if  examined  apart  from  the  group,  is  that 
of  a  mere  ,!;irl ;  that  of  St.  John,  indeed  his  whole  appearance^, 
is  tliat  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  in  either  case,  the  artist 
lia*  deserted  nature  to  follow  his  own  idea  of  beauty,  and  though 
it  was  impossible  for  Raphael  not  to  err  gracefully,  yet  judicious, 
criticism  must  pronounce  the  compositions  to  be  faulty. 

To  apply  this  to  poetry.  In  framing  a  hero,  it  is  clearly  unne- 
cessary to  copy  the  intemperance^  any  more  than  the  wry  neck  of 
Alexander,  the  sensuahly  or  epilepsy  of  Cajsar;  but  it  is  also  full 
as  certain  that  our  character  nm.st  be  natural,  and  consistent  with 
itself;  actions  must  still  proceed  from  assignable  motives,  and 
the  quahties  which  are  united,  must  be  only  such  as  can  operate 
without  impeding  or  destroying  each  other.  If  these  rules  be 
observed,  tiie  mere  perfection  of  llie  personage  will  not  make  it 
unnatural. 

Then  recurs  the  objection,  the  most  important  of  all, that  if  the 
model  be  too  highly  dravAu,  it  is  unattainable,  and  if  unattainable,, 
then  useless.  If  so,  then  perfect  precepts,  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, are  useless,  because  they  can  never  be  perfectly  obeyed  ;  if 
so  (which  comes  stiil  nearer  to  our  point),  then  unerring  VVisdom 
did  err,  when  a  model,  that  knew  not  sjn,  was  sent  on  earth  ex- 
pressly, though  not  solely,  for  our  imitation.  But  we  would  ad- 
vance a  step  farther  in  the  argument,  and  assert,  that  not  only  is 
a  faultless  model  not  useless,  hut  a  faulty  or  imperfect  one  perni- 
cious. Propose  a  character  stained  with  a  blemish  for  imitation, 
and  does  it  not  fractiadly  follow,  that  you  propose  the  blemish 
itself  to  be  imitated  Sy  perverse  or  injudicious  admiiers  ?  Tom 
^oue'*,,^  it  is  said,  and  Roderick  Random^  or,  to  descend  to  more- 
popular 
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popular  heroes^  the  Corsair  or  Seliin   are  more  natiiial  ob;ecfs 
<)f  iiuitation  than  Madoc,  Thalaba,  or  lioderick.    That  they  will 
be    more  often  and  more  faithfully  imitated^  we  doubt  not ;   but 
how  far  the  imitation  may  be  desirable  to  the  individual  or  to  so- 
ciety, we  question.     Such  an  argument  amounts  only  to  this  me- 
Jancholy  truism,  that  our  nature  descends  to  vice  more  easily  than 
it  mounts  to  virtue ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  deformity  is  more 
easily  copied,  than  beauty  imagined  ; — a  bad  excuse,  however,  iu 
a  painter's  mouth,  \\ho  should  have  drawn  a  defective  Venus. 
For  our!:elves,  we  confess,  that  in  this,  and  all  cases  of  taste,  we 
lean  to  tlie  ItaHan  rather  than  the  Dutch  faction. 

This  long  digression  denumds  an  apology  to  our  readers ;  we 
now  return  to  the  story  of  the  poem.  The  petition  of  Florinda 
was  for  a  quiet  refuge  from  tlie  addresses  of  Orpas,  and  the  in- 
stant entreaties  of  her  father,  to  consent  to  a  marriage  wiih  hnn. 
It  appears,  that  wben  Julian  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Moors,  Florinda's  hand  had  been  promised  by  him  to  Orpas,  as 
the  price  of  his  participation  in  treason.  This  promise  was  now 
•claimed  by  the  renegade  priest,  who  coveted  the  lands  of  which 
J^lorinda  was  heiress. 

To  avoid  this  profanation  of  her  ''  sacred  woes,"  she  hud  fled 
from  her  fath.er's  house ;  from  Pelayu  she  im[)lorcd  some  safe 
asylum,  and  the  chivalrous  hero  determined  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  flight. 

In  the  tenth  Canto  with  his  newly  chosen  partner  he  departs 
from  Cordoba  at  evening;  in   the  appointed  crange-grove  tUey 
are  joined  by  Alphonso — not  alone,  ior  the  gein^rous  boy  deter- 
zniued  at  all  risques  not  to  leave  behiv.d  him  his  fuuhfui  servant 
Hoya.     The  four  fugitives  then  travel  on,  till  at  the  veiy  dead  of 
night  they  reach  the  spot,  where  Kodei  ick  and  Siverian  waittd 
for  them  by  the  Are,  which  they  had  kindled  in  the  wood.     Al- 
phonso, Hoja,  and  the  old  Siverian  soon  sle[>t ;  fatigue  and  the 
vigils  of  the  pre^  ious  night  overcame  even  the  Prince  ;   Florinda 
and  Roderick  still  waked.     Jiut  neither  recognised  the  otiier  ;  we 
have  before  staled  the  alterations  iu  the  a{q)eara\!ce  of  the  latter^ 
wliich  reudeied  such  a  discovery  impossible;  Fiormda's  face  was 
almost  entirely  covered;  and  the  uncertain  light   in  winch  liiey 
sat,  with  the  deep  thoughts  that  wholly  occupied  him.  may  \^eil 
account  for  his  not  recognising  her.    Silently  she  sate,  summon- 
ing up  resolution  to  perform  a  painful  duty ;  this  was  the  first 
priest  she  had  seen  for  many  months,,  and  she  hoped   by  con- 
fession to  receive  from  him  that  aid  and  comfort,  of  whicii  her 
wounded  spirit  stood  iu  need,     it  is  quite  impossible  by  any  dt;" 
tail  to  do  justice  to  such  a  scene;  \et  this  may  serve  io  give  an 
imperfect  idea  of  it.     To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  m@£t  dr..  a. ; 
f  jtuatioii  ever  introduced  into  poetry.     We  will  oot  anal 
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confession  which  follows;  neither  will  we  make  any  extracts 
from  it.  Beautiful  as  the  execution  is,  and  it  is  in  the  poet's 
best  manner,  yet  we  are  aware,  that  the  very  strong  interest  ex- 
cited by  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  the  situation  itseit  than 
the  verses  describing  it.  This,  however,  we  wili  say ;  it  there 
are  yet  any  of  our  countrymen  who  deny  Mr.  Southe)  the  pure 
and  lofty  gift  of  poesy,  let  them  read  this  canto;  to  thfixi  and 
to  himself  there  needs  no  stronger  assurance  of  the  immortality 
of  his  fame. 

Our  first  expectation  was,  that  Roderick  overpowered  by  his 
feelings  would  have  discovered  himself  to  Florinda ;  but  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  still 
remain  unknown.  He  therefore  masters  his  emotions,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  enjoining  her  to  reveal  to  Siverian  and  Rusilla 
those  circumstances  of  their  story,  which  tended  to  palliate  his 
guilt. 

Twelve  days  the  little  band  of  fugitives  continued  their  jour- 
ney ;  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Southey's  descriptive  powers,  we 
shall  quote  the  following  faithful  lines.  We  have  not  ourselves 
had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  this  interesting  scenery, 
but  its  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  minds  by  paintings, 
and  the  narratives  of  tourists.  Those  of  our  brave  couutrymesi 
who  have  passed  so  many  summers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  render 
free  a  degenerate  race  who  will  be  slaves,  will  however  know 
better  than  ourselves  how  to  appreciate  the  tidelity  and  spirit  of 
the  poet's  pencil. 

**  The  mountain  path  they  chose, 
The  forest,  or  the  lonely  heath  wide  spread, 
Where  cistus  shrubs  sole -seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odour  all  around ; 
Strew'd  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve,  and  when  the  sun 
Returned  the  gladdened  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail 
Whitened  again  the  wilderness.     They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  crost 
The  wilds,  where  Ana  in  her  native  hills 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  gleiis, 
With  forest,  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  pi  ofusely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left, 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide  mantling  spreads,  and  clinging  round  the  cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fruit 
Pendant,  or  clusters  cool  of  grassy  green. 
^0  holding  on,  &c."  P.  135." 

As 
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As  they  approach  the  castle  of  Don  Pedro,  the  eagerness 
and  impatience  of  Alphonso  increase ;  with  tiiem  increases  also 
the  anxiety  of  Hoya,  for  all  the  country  seems  deserted,  every 
lield  and  glen  is  solitary,  and  every  cottage  untenanted.  Yet 
the  solitude  bears  no  mark  of  the  spoiler — a  short  time  relieves 
ihem  from  their  fears,  and  explains  these  doubtful  appearances. 
Since  the  parting  at  Auria,  Adosinda  had  not  been  idle,  the  vas- 
sals of  Pedro  had  listened  to  her  tale,  and  caught  iier  enthu- 
siasm. They  rushed  to  arms,  and  their  lord  entertaining  little 
hopes  of  success,  and  alive  to  all  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
posed his  son,  yet  obeyed  the  call  of  patriotism.  As  the  fugi- 
tives airived,  they  found  the  castle  gate  thronged  with  young  and 
old,  husbands  and  wives,  lovers  and  their  beloved;  the  standard 
unfurled,  the  chieftain's  war-horse  irDpatient  for  his  lord;  Favi- 
nia  alone,  the  wife  of  Pedro,  unable  to  participate  in  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm  because  o\  ercouje  by  maternal  fears,  hung  on  his 
arm,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  withold  him  from  the  war.  His 
reply  was  worthy  of  the  hero ;  he  had  not  stn red  the  tempest ; 
but  wherever  that  pennon  tlew  (pointing  to  his  standard)  there 
nmst  he  be  found;  for  the  boy  he  was  in  God's  hand.  Bis 
pious  confidence  was  rewarded  in  the  instant  by  the  joyful  shout 
of  his  troop,  and  the  embraces  of  Alphoriso. 

Such  an  act  as  the  restoraiion  of  his  son  would  naturally  quell 
&\\  former  animosities  between  Pelayo  and  Pedro ;  all  private 
feelings  too  were  unworthy  of  men,  who  were  to  light  side  by 
side  as  saviours  of  their  country.  Their  feud  therefore  is  so- 
ienmly  ended,  and  Pelayo  promises  to  bestow  his  daughter  Her- 
mesind  on  the  youthful  hero.  It  is  then  determined  to  niurch 
instantly  to  Cangas,  the  castle  of  Pelayo,  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  Numacian,  and  vexation  of  the  Lady 
Guilla.  This,  too,  shall  be  the  first  of  Alphon.so's  wars;  the 
armour  of  his  father's  youth  is  brought,  and  Pelayo  confers  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  A  solei'  n  scene  ensues,  in 
%vhich  Roderick  administers  to  the  new  knight,  and  to  all  the 
assembled  clan  the  vow  of  fidehty  to  Spain. 

"  Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princel)'^  gifts,  as  dignified  him  nov,-, 
When  with  slow  movement  solemnly  upraised 
Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  arms, 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itself. 
And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 
Its  affluent  inspiration,  silently 
The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 
Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cjy, 
W^ho  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flignt 

A  speck 
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A  speck  scarce  visible,  wheel'd  round  and  round. 
Was  herM-d  distinctly  ;  and  the  mountain  stream 
Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sound 
Wafced  upon  the  wind,  was  audible 
In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 
Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night."     P.  iSi. 

This  awful  silence  still  endured,  when  a  voice,  exclaimed 
*'  the  Moors,"  and  a  party  were  seen  hastening  to  the  castie ;  a 
slvirmish  ensues,  wliich  was  rendered  short  and  decisive  by  the 
surprise  of  the  enem}  at  meeting  resistance  where  they  expected 
none.  Compleat  victory  atltnds  this  first  esi^y  of  the  moun- 
taineers, and  from  a  prisoner  the  chiefs  learn,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Cordoba  to  JNuma- 
cian  at  Gegio,  this  party  had  been  sent  to  secure  Don  Pedro, 
while  another  of  equal  force  proceeded  to  Cangas.  This  made 
it  evident,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  the  troops  instantly 
march,  and  on  the  second  night  they  arrive  at  the  castle.  No 
light  was  in  the  tower ;  the  doors  were  open,  and  a  dog,  that 
lio\\Ied  at  times  mournfully,  was  the  oidy  living  thing  that  re- 
mained to  greet  them.  In  this  agony  of  his  fate  the  behaviour 
of  Pelayo  is  must  spirit-stirring ;  supported  by  confidence  iu 
the  courage  and  virtue  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  entire  and  reli- 
gious devotion  of  himself  to  his  country  he  feels  all  that  conso« 
iaiioa 

"  Which,  with  transfiguring  power 
Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 
The  form  of  hope,  and  sees  in  death,  the  friend 
And  the  restoring  angel."     P.  168. 

He  soon  rouses  himself  to  perform  the  ofTicos  of  hospitality 
to  his  friends  and  followers ;  the  troops  prepare  for  repose,  but 
are  almost  immediately  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  other  troops, 
seen  by  their  torches  advanchig  up  the  valley.  Animated  by  the 
liope  of  another  victory,  they  forget  all  fatigue  and  hunger — the 
new  comers,  liov\ever,  are  not  enemies,  they  are  Pelayo's  own 
vassuls,  retuiiiing  victorious  from  some  bloody  conflict,  and  led 
by  Adosin.ia  and  Rusilla.  We  are  prevented  only  by  the  num- 
ber and  ki.,t,th  of  our  extracts  from  citing  the  description  of  the 
appearar.ce  of  these  two  personages,  ihtve  is  something  very 
spiritea  .:.  that  of  the  former,  and  nodiing  can  be  more  pathe- 
tic than  that  of  the  latter.  Gaudiosa  and  ihe  two  children  are 
still  nussmg,  but  RusUla  assures  the  anxious  chieftains  of  their 
safety. 

It  ia  the  excellence,  we  had  alir.oi.t  said  the  true  end  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  to  ocite  m  die  maid  <if  the  reader  the  associa- 
^ioiis,  pnd  feelings  corresponding  to  the  scene  described.  We 
""  '   '  do 
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^o  not  say,  that  mere  verity  of  painting  is  absolutely  nothing; 
but  it  is  of  little  merit,  when  set  by  the  side  of  that  which  adds 
to  mere  truth  the  magic  of  association.  If  it  were  not  too  much 
like  a  play  on  words,  we  niiglit  be  tempted  to  call  the  one  poe- 
tic description,  and  the  other  that  nobler  species,  descriptive 
poetry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no  description  can  be  called  "  inie* 
in  strictness  of  speaking,  which  fails  of  producing  this  deiighlfnl 
effect ;  nature  in  her  original  never  fails  of  rousing  some  train  of 
congenial  ideas,  and  he  can  be  scarcely  considered  to  have  copied 
her  fait  hf idly  or  ItuIi/,  who  gives  us  only  tlie  exterior  form  v\ith. 
out  the  soul  that  animates  her  beauties.  He  is  like  the  limner, 
whose  portraits  exactly  represent  the  features  without  traiiJ-^plant- 
ing  the  character  of  his  original.  Mr.  Southey's  descrip>*  ons 
can  seldom  be  charged  with  this  fault;  indeed,  it  is  one  chai  c 
teristic  of  his  school  of  pneiri/  (we  use  the  term  merely  to  d<.siij 
Eiale)  to  be  highly  imaginative.  The  fifteenth  Canto  pres^nu  us 
in  its  opening  with  such  a  passage,  and  as  our  plan  has  f.itiieno 
almost  entirely  confined  our  extracts  to  such  passages  as  bore  o.ii 
the  action^  we  the  rather  indulge  ourselves  in  citing  the  foii^wui^ 
|iaes. 

''  How  calmly  gliding  through  the  darlc-blue  sky 

The  midnight  moon  ascends.     Her  placid  beams 

Tlirougli  thinly-scattered  leaves,  and  boughs  grotesque 

Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope  : 

Here  o'er  the  chesnut's  fretted  foliage  grey 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  here  shine 

Upon  the  crags^  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chasms  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 

Hippies,  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams 

A  lovelier  purer  ;ight,  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills;  and  oh  how  awfully 

into  that  deep  and  tranquij  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene. 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour,  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him  and  the  stars. 

Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well-nigh  quencK'd 

Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Toward  eternity  the  attemper'd  mind 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands 

And  to  the  virgin  mother  silently 

Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise.     P.  175. 

We  return  to  the  narrative,  and  in  order  to  make  iutelligihle 

this 
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this  part  of  it,  we  must  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  message  which  Siverian  bore  to  Pelayo.  Gaudio>a  avid  Ru- 
silla  ia  his  absence  had  opposed  the  passion  of  Guisla  for  Nu- 
macian,  but  they  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  resistance. 
The  unworthy  woman  soon  grew  to  hate  the  "  virtuous  pre- 
sence," before  which  she  feU  humbled ;  in  her  abandonment  she 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  Numa?ia5i's  wishes ;  the  departJire  of 
Siverian  readily  interpreted  by  both  made  the  one  impatient  and 
the  other  desperate  :  indeed  it  was  only  the  evening  before  the 
entrance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  into  the  castle,  that  Gau- 
diosa  wisely  retired  with  her  two  children  to  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Rusiila  became  their  prisoner,  and 
Guisla  willingly  so — it  was  Adosinda,  as  we  have  seen,  who  res- 
cued them.  Of  all  these  facts  Rusiila  informed  Pelayo,  who 
before  the  dawn  of  day  started  from  his  couch  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude of  the  retreat. 

Roderick  also  left  "  the  wearying  place  of  his  unrest;"  he 
went  forth  to  supplicate  strength  from  heaven  to  enable  him  to 
meet,  and  reveal  himself  to  his  inother.  She  had  se  «t  Siverian 
to  seek  him;  but  he  found  her  not  alone;  Florinda  was  with 
her  ;  and  though  he  had  knit  himself  up  to  the  painful  resolution, 
yet  it  was  a  relief  (so  truly  does  the  p(tet  record  the  inconsistent 
intirmity  of  our  nature)  to  find  that  the  trial  was  yet  to  be  put 
olir,  and  that  he  must  await  a  fitter  season.  She  had  sent  for  liim 
to  intrtat  his  prayers  for  Rodeiick,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  cha- 
ritable interference  in  the  inn,  and  his  humanity  to  the  sufferings 
of  Florinda.  In  this  interview,  however,  one  incident  occurs, 
uhich  though  beautifully  told,  and  though  occasit-ning  some 
most  pathetic  lines,  we  could  almost  wish  omitted  ;  his  dogThe- 
ron  recognises  him  ;  true  it  is — this  is  nature,  nay,  in  the  poem 
as  we  read  it,  it  is  very  interesting;  but  the  imitation,  or  rather 
the  source  of  the  incident,  is  so  very  palpable.  In  works  of 
fiction,  when  a  coincidence  is  so  striking,  that  the  two  facts  ne- 
cessarily recall  each  other,  the  first,  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
admitted  verity  in  our  minds,  throws  a  degree  of  doubt  upon  the 
second,  Mhirh  destroys  all  the  necessary  illusion  of  the  fable. 
The  rule  v\hich  reguhites  the  imitation  of  passages,  or  ideas, 
will  apply  equally  well  to  that  of  incidents;  it  should  extend  to 
manner,  and  not  to  matter,  jnay  be  felt  safely  every  where,  but 
on  every  account  should  be  seen  no  where. 

Pelayo  mean  time  pursued  his  way  up  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
retreat  of  Gaudiosa.  '^I'hose  who  have  ever  treaded  the  vales 
of  Savoy,  as  they  retire  each  with  their  rocky  stream  into  the  bo- 
soms of  the  Alps  ;  or  those  who  have  ever  descended  into  Italy 
by  the  routes  of  the  Simplon,  or  Cenis  mountains  will  easily 
conceive  the  fidelitj  of  this  picturesque  description.  Those  who 
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are  inclined  to  be  captious^  may  perhaps  find  fault  with  its 
length,  at  a  time,  when  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  hurrying  on  to 
the  interview  between  objects  so  dear  to  each  other.  The  re- 
treat itself,  and  the  meethig,  the  portraits  of  the  lovely  children, 
Favila  compared  to  the  youthful  Achilles,  and  Hermesind  "  to 
the  youngest  and  the  loveliest  of  Diana's  train,"  are  worthy  of 
better  praise  than  we  can  bestow.  We  leave  them  returning  in 
joy,  and  confidence,  and  love  to  Cangas  :  and  passing  over  the 
seventeenth  Canto,  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  main  action  of 
the  poem,  proceed  to  the  next,  in  which,  arriving  at  the  castle, 
they  find  an  accession  of  strength  in  the  arrival  of  Adoar,  and  the 
Primate  Urban  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  A  festival 
seems  to  be  in  preparation — it  is  the  coronation  of  the  prince. 
This  was  the  deed  which  was  to  consummate  the  sacrifice  of 
Roderick;  his  whole  nature  seems  sublimed  by  the  heroism 
which  he  meditates,  and  he  stands  before  us,  silently  leaning  on 
the  shield,  which,  according  to  the  old  ceremonial,  was  to  receive 
the  new  king,  arrayed  by  the  poet  in  uncommon  majesty.  This 
was  to  his  disciplined  soul  a  moment  of  compensation  for  all 
sufferings,  a  moment  that  gave  existence  a  sweetness,  which  it 
had  long  ceased  to  have  for  him.  The  troops  around,  and  their 
leaders  felt  a  general,  active,  and  stining  joy,  that  was  conta- 
gious, and  almost  physical ;  but  Roderick,  impartaking  of  this, 
was  filled  with  a  deeper  and  exclusive  bliss,  unwitnessed  by  any 
but  the  Being,  whose  wisdom  ordained  it  as  the  good  man's  best 
reward  on  earth. 

The  coronation  over,  we  pass  from  that  brilliant  bustling 
scene  to  one  of  a  far  different  nature,  and  more  solemn  import. 
Roderick  summoned  by  a  look  repairs  from  the  castle  court  to 
Rusilla's  chamber.  From  the  moment  of  the  dog's  favvnuig 
upon  him  she  had  recognised  her  son,  but  constrained  her  feel- 
ings, till  this  last  deed  had  perfected  his  sacrifice.  Perfected  it 
was  beyond  even  her  notions  of  duty ;  for  when  she  talks  to  him 
of  his  portion  of  earthly  fame,  he  renounces  even  this  revvard, 
and  refuses  to  disclose  his  name  to  his  countrymen.  She  blesses 
him,  and  they  part.  Tlie  attentive  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  no- 
tice the  judicious  arrangement  by  which  these  scenes,  so  diffe- 
rent in  themselves,  relieve  each  otber. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  camp  of  the  Moors  ;  for  on  every 
side  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  immense  numbers  to  extin- 
guish the  kindling  spark  of  freedom,  and  compleat  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain.  The  soldiers  and  the  chieftains  were  equally 
assured  of  success  :  the  former  had  been  swelled  in  numbers  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Africa,  and  of  the  latter  many  m  ere  distin- 
guished by  victeries  and  brilliant  exploits  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.     The  renegades  too  were  with  them,  Ebba  and  Sisebert, 
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Orpas,  and  Count  Julian  himself.     Of  these  the  last,  now  intro.^ 
duced  for  the  first  time,  is  the  only  one  who  excites  any  interest 
by  his  character  ;  his  mind  seems   rather  corrupted   from  defect 
of  discipline,  than   evil  by  nature ;  he   still  preserves  nmch  of 
barbarian  virtue,    and   though  not  entitled   to  our  admiration, 
possesses  himself,  w^^ether  we  will  or  no,  of  our  pity.     For  his 
life  the  covetous  and  revengeful  Orpas  has  laid  his  snares ;  he 
whispers  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  m  the  ears  of  the   Moorish 
chief,  grounded  on  the  flight  of  his  daughter  at  the  same  time, 
ajid  as  surmised,  though  not  known  in  the  same  party  with  Pe- 
layo.     This  is  confirmed  by  Count  Eudon,  a  timorous  and  un- 
worthy Goth,  who  repairs  with  anxious  speed  to  the  Moorish 
camp  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  participating  in  the 
^'  iiebeliioH.'"    Julian,  however,  in  a  council   of  war  vindicates 
himself  with  great  dignity  ;  and  begs  permission  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Florinda,  promising  the  free  exercise  of  her   faith,  and 
freedom  from  all  solicitations  to  marry  Orpas — imploring  her, 
however,  to  return  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  his  old  age.     To 
this  message  Abulcagem  adds  another  to  Pelayo,  and  his  troops 
promising  entire  and  general  pardon  in  case  of  instant  submis- 
sion, but  setting  the  example  of  Auria  before  them  as  the  surq 
reward  of  protracted  resistance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Moors  into  the  Asturian  territory,  Florinda  arrives  attended  by- 
Roderick  at  the  tent  of  her  father.     The  three  wretched  and 
repentant  causes  of  each  other's  ruin  are  thus  brought  together, 
and  a  scene  ensu^es  between  them  in  which  the  character  of  each 
is  admirably  supported.     Julian,  high  and  haughty,  yet  not  hard- 
hearted, intensely  loving  his  daughter,  and  easily  moved  by  affec- 
tionate feelings  ;    for  the  Christian  priesthood  entertaining  the 
bitterest  hatred,  and  most  sovereign  contempt,   for  the  religion 
still  cherishing  in  spite  of  himself  old  feelings  and  faith,    but 
s.true2iin2;  to  be  Mahometan,  and  when  tired  with  the  mental 
conflict,  sheltering  himself  in  the  cheerless  bosom  of  Fatalism. 
Florinda  penitent  and  purified,  alone  intent  to  recall  her  father 
to  the  church,  and  dead  to   every  other  feeling,  or  interest  of 
this  life  ;   Don   Roderick,  bold  and  immovable  as  a  royal  war- 
rior, yet  zealous  and  patient,   as   the  holy  character  demanded, 
with  which  he  was  then  invested.     Of  all  individuals  on  the 
earth  Count  Julian  was  the  man  whom  he  had  most  deeply  in- 
jiired,  if  wrongs  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their  consequences  ;  it 
well  bpcame  him  then,  both  as  Roderick  the  king,  and  Roderick 
the  unknown  humble  priest,  to  be  more  than  commonly  anxious 
for  the  re-cO¥iversion  of  him,  whom  by  enormous  wrongs    he 
had  stung  to  the  madness  of  apostacy.     The  Canto  certainly  in 
j^oaie  measure  suspends  the  action  oS  the  poem^  but  it  is  not 
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unimportant  to  its  issue ;  in  the  subsequent  part  we  feel  glad  to 
know,  that  such  an  interview  has  taken  place;  and  in  itself  it  is 
most  interesting.  Perhaps  it  contains  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  uothmg  can  be  so  soothing,  or  gralefuL 
as  its  effect  to  the  mind.  We  cannot  forbear  citing,  though  the 
passage  is  rather  long,  the  following  comparison  ;  it  is  after  the 
best  manner  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  praise  of  uo  common  value  iu 
our  estimation, 

"  Here  we  see 
The  water  at  its  well-head ;  dear  it  is 
Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air ; 
Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 
And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 
The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink  ;  sweet  flowers 
Bend  o'er  the  stream,  that  feeds  their  freshen 'd  roots. 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  haunts, 
And,  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth, 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest : 
The  thirsty  stag  with  widening  nostrils  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught ; 
And  there  amid  its  flags  the  wild-boar  stands 
Not  suffering  wrong,  nor  meditating  hurt. 
Through  woodlands  wild,  and  solitary  fields 
UnsvUlied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteous  course : 
But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men, 
The  service  of  the  city  there  defiles 
The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 
Through  loathsome  banks,  and  o'er  a  bed  impure. 
Till  in  the  sea  the  appointed  end  to  which 
Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  'tis  received. 
And  losing  all  pollution  mingles  there 
In  the  wide  world  of  waters.     So  is  it 
With  the  great  stream  of  things,   if  all  were  seen; 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 
Grow  old,  and  go  to  wreck ;  the  soul  alone 
Endures  ;  and  what  she  chuseth  for  herself 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny. 
That  only  shall  be  permanent."     P.  273. 

Equally  happy  in  conception,  and  language  are  the  lines, 
which  immediately  follow  from  tlorinda,  as  well  as  those  which 
conclude  ihe  Canto  ;  if  we  had  no  limits  but  our  own  pleasure 
and  admiration,  we  should  certainly  add  both  passages  to  our 
numerous  extra(?ts. 

But  l^ie  length  to  which  this  article  has  .^ilready  extended,  warns 
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us  to  conclude  our  pleasing  labour  as  speedily  as  possible.     We 
might,  indeed,  leave  our  task  imperfect,  and  end  at  once,  for  we 
can  liardly  persuade  ourselves,   that  any  of  our  readers  will  be 
content  with  the  review  alone  of  this  excellent  production.     We 
have,  however,  still  a  duty  to  perform,  and  with  their  indulgence 
will  follow  Roderick  to  the  end.     The  quiet,  and  mournful  con- 
ference by  the  fountain  is  disturbed  by  a  messenger,  who  sum- 
mons Julian  to  a  council  of  war.     News  had  arrived  from  Cor- 
doba of  an  insurrection  among  the  Moorish  troops,  who  had 
killed  the  Governor  Abdalazis,  and  were  in  a  state  of  open  dis- 
obedience to   the  Caliph's   authority.     It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
debated,  whether  Abulcagem  should  return  immediately  to  Cor- 
doba to  crush  the  revolt,  or  first  finish  the  war  before  him.  This 
was  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  depended  mainly  on  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  present  contest.     In  this   debate  the  ani- 
mosity of  Orpas  against  Count  Julian  again  break  out.     But  all 
debate  is  rendered  apparently  useless   by  information  which   the 
former  of  these  chiefs  communicates ;  tiiat  the  sister  of  Pelayo 
(the  abandoned  Guisla)  had  arrived  at  his  tent,  having  fled  from 
her  brother's  protection  ;  that  she  informed  him  of  the  flight  of 
that  rebel  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  a  part  of  his  followers 
to  a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  to  which  she  oftered  to  guide  the 
army  on  promise  of  his  forfeited  lauds  as  her  dower  with  Numa- 
cian.   All  difficulty  seems  now  at  an  end  ;  the  council  is  dissolved, 
but   Orpas  remains,  and  having  convinced  the   general  of  the 
treachery  of  Julian,  is  commissioned  to  make  away  with  him — 
the  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  foul  murder  is  immediately 
determined. 

Ere  day  da\A'ned,  the  march  was  begun  ;  at  the  deserted  castle 
of  Pelayo,  the  army  divides  ;  part  with  the  general  halt  to  sus- 
tain any  attacks  that  might  be  made  by  those  of  the  Gothic 
troops,  of  whose  position  they  were  still  in  ignorance ;  in  the 
front  of  this  part  were  ranged  Count  Julian's  soldiers,  that  his  ex- 
posed situation  might  favour  the  execution  of  the  plot  projected 
against  him.  The  other  part,  under  the  guidance  of  Guisla, 
march  to  the  narrow  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  retreat 
of  the  Mountaineers. 

"  The  toils  were  laid. 
And  she,  who  by  the  Musselraen  full  sure, 
Thought  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak. 
Led  the  Moors  on."     P.  291. 

Every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the 
treachery  of  this  unnatural  woman  served  only  as  the  surest  de- 
coy to  lead  the  Moors  to  their  ruin.  The  battle,  if  such  it  can 
be  called^  which  totally  destroyed  this  army,  is  founded  on  the 

legendary 
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legendary  history  of  Spain,  but  the  detail  is  borrowed  perhaps  a 
little  too  closely  from  a  most  romantic  fact,  which  occurred  in 
the  Tvrolese  war  of  ISOQ*.     When  we   venture   to  express  an 


*  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  fact,  which  the  same  pen 
had  recorded  in  the  page  of  history,  now  transplanted  into  the  lay 
of  the  poet.  We  allude  to  the  following  very  spirited  account  of 
this  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Register  of  1809.  The  annalist  speaks  of  a  body  of  10,000 
men  directed  by  Lefebvre  to  march  to  the  Upper  Innthal.  The 
road  bv  which  that  detachment  had  to  pass  through  Landeck  to 
Prutz,  lies  for  three  leagues  through  a  valley  overhung  with  rocks 
on  both  sides.  The  inn,  which  is  there  an  impetuous  torrent,  flow* 
along  the  bottom,  Hofer  occupied  the  heights,  and  prepared  stones 
and  trunks  of  trees  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy.  The 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  800  Saxons,  was  suffered  to  proceed 
to  Prutz,  v/here  they  were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  a  very  su- 
perior force,  one  of  them  was  then  induced  to  ride  back,  and 
report  to  the  general  that  they  had  reached  Prutz  without  opposi- 
tion ;  accordingly  the  Bavarians  entered  the  defiles,  some  small 
parties  of  Tyrolese,  stationed  there  for  the  sake  of  preventing  sus- 
picion, opposed  them.  A  grey-headed  man,  full  Iburscore  years 
of  age,  had  taken  post  with  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  at  every 
shot  broufi'ht  down  one  of  the  invaders  of  his  country.  He  was  so 
placed  as  to  be  secure  from  any  enemy  in  front ;  some  of  the  Bava- 
rians clambered  up  the  crags  to  come  down  upon  him  from  above ; 
seeing  this,  and  that  he  could  not  escape,  he  set  up  a  shout  of 
defiance,  laid  the  foremost  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  last  shot,  seized 
Jmld  of  the  second,  and  exclaiming  '  in  Gods  name,'  threw  him- 
self with  him  from  the  precipice.  When  the  whole  army  were  far 
advanced  in  the  defile,  a  voice  was  heard  from  above  saying, 
*  shall  I  chop  it  off  yet,'  which  was  answered  by  a  loud  ♦  nay,* 
from  the  other  side.  Terrified  at  these  ominous  words,  the  Bava- 
rians sent  intelligence  to  the  general,  but  it  was  too  late.  Pre- 
sently the  word  was  given  from  above,  '  For  the  most  Holy  Tri- 
nitu-,^  it  was  answered,  '  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  cut 
all  loose.  That  instant  stones,  and  trees,  and  loosened  rocks  were 
set  in  motion  along  the  whole  liue  of  the  ravine,  in  which  the  ene- 
my were  inclosed,  and  6000  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons,  were 
crushed,  or  crippled  by  these  tremendous  v/eapons.  The  Tyrolese 
then  sprung  from  the  covert  to  compleat  their  victory,  and  drove 
the  terrified  survivors  before  them  througli  the  pass,  boys,  and 
even  girls  joining  in  the  pursuit;  a  handful  only  of  the  invaders 
cscapell;  about  300  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Mountaineers, 
when  their  victory  was  compleated,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  so  awful  and  sudden  had  been  the 
destruction,  that  the  prisoners  joined  fervently  in  the  act  of  prayer." 
Ed.  An.  Register.  1809.  Chap.  27.  P.  64.-8. 
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unfMVouiable  opinion  of  the  close  imitation  here  practised.  Ws 
are  free  to  confcsS;,  that  Mr.  Southey  had  but  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties. The  legendary  account  which  introduced  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  clouds,  and  threw  part  of  a  mountain  on  the  intidel 
army,  could  not  have  been  strictly  followed  ;  though  it  would  iMot 
have  been  right  to  have  entirely  neglected  it.  Probably  when 
stripped  of  its  niiraculous  additions,  the  real  fact  was  very  much 
as  the  poet  has  described  it.  At  ail  events  we  admit,  that  it  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry. 
We  only  express  what  were  our  feelings  on  a  tirst  perusal;  we 
remembered  the  history,  and  this  remembrance  dissipated  the 
illusion  of  the  fable. 

But  this  obiection  passed  over,  the  execution  is  aduiirable ; 
the  tigure  of  Pelayo  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  the  ma- 
jestic form  of  Adosinda,  who  from  a  crag  by  the  side  of  an 
antient  cross,  broke  the  still  silence  till  then  preserved  by  the 
Asturians,  loudly  calling  out  for  Alcahmau,  the  destroyer  of  An- 
na, and  summoning  him  that  very  hour  to  answer  his  judge  in 
Heaven ;  these  fine  features  of  the  picture,  with  the  soiemu 
watch-word  given  by  Pelayo.  "  In  the  nam.e  of  God,  for 
Sj  ain,  and  vengeance,''  the  repetition  of  it  from  rock  to  rock,, 
-.md  the  dreadful  consequences ihat  followed  the  signal ;  all  these 
form  a  combination,  which  compleatly  overpower  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

A  favorable  mist  had  covered  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the 
■whole  of  the  Moorish  party  had  entered  the  narrow  glen  de- 
scribed in  the  seventeenth  Canto  ;  they  advanced  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  their  di^nger  with  shout  and  merriment ;  a  "  stirring  in 
the  air"  began  :  the  mist  gradually  cleared,  and  Pelayo  gave  the 
word;  immediately  the  felled  trees,  and  detached  masses  of  rock 
that  had  been  befoi  e  ranged  on  the  crags  and  steeps  were  let 
loose,  and  rolled  into  the  valley.  This  dreadful  scene,  where 
iieidier  strength,  nor  speed,  valour  or  skill  awaited  to  save,  is 
described  in  few,  but  lorcible  lines.  The  horrible  confusion 
Avas  soon  over 

"  A  silence  then  ensued, 
Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva's  stream  was  heard 
A  lonely  voice  of  waters  wild  and  sweet.'*  . 

There  is  something  v'iery  pleasant  in  the  effect  of  this  contrast 
from  a  tumult  and  uproar  so  dreadful  to  that  state  of  silence, 
which  is  interrupted  only  by  the  soothing  sound  of  flowing 
wateis.  All  voices  and  appearances  of  nature  are  in  some  way 
or  other  capable  of  being  introduced  with  effect  in  poetry  ;  but 
there  are  none  which  so  universally,  or  so  pleasurably  aftect  our 
imagination^  as  the  flowing,  the  nan  muring,  the  gentle  swell, 

the 
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llie  clearness,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  accidents  of  water- 
It  would  be  very  curious  to  enquire  into  the  reason  of  a  fact^  of 
which  no  one  much  conversant  with  poetry  will  doubt. 

In  the  mean  time,  skirmishing  had  been  conimeaced  between 
tlse  main  bodies,  rather  owing  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alpiionso, 
than  the  desire  of  either  generals,  for  Pedro  and  Abulcageni 
equally  trusted  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  the  mountains. 
On  each  side,  therefore,  the  battle  slackened, 

"  Though  still  spears  flew 
And  strokes  of  sword,  and  niace  were  intercharged.''  P.  304. 

When  a  Moor  reached  Count  Julian,  stationed,  as  we  sai(i 
before,  in  tiie  van,  who  was  sent  to  execute  the  murderous  pur- 
poses of  Orpas,  and  the  general.  They  had  lioped  in  the  heat 
of  fight  to  have  slain  him  unperceived  ;  in  this  they  failed,  and 
instant  death  from  the  hand  of  Cottila,  one  of  Julian's  officers, 
lewavded  the  assassin.  Before  he  is  borne  off,  the  dying  leader 
implores  his  troops  to  avenge  his  dealh  by  joining  the  Spaniards, 
and  turning  their  arms  against  the  pejildious  Moors.  I'lorinda, 
the  ihihappy_,  the  orphaned  Fiorinda  appears. 

*'  Eagerly  she  came, 
A  deep  and  fearful  lustre  in  her  eve, 
A  look  of  settled  woe — pale,  deadly  pale, 
Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 
Nor  tears,  nor  groans — within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grieP'- P,  307. 

The  dying  man  desires  to  be  carried  into  the  church  th'at- 
stood  hard  by,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  her 
companion  ;  at  this  sound  the  anguish  of  her  heart  changed  to 
grateful  and  sublimest  joy.  The  last  moments  of  Julian  are 
those  of  the  mere  uninitructed  soldier ;  perhaps  even  again;;;! 
nature  we  could  have  excused  him  a  little  more  softness,  yet 
we  feel  certain,  that  the  picture  is  but  too  faithfully  drawn  for 
such  an  original.  Julian  the  proud,  the  revengeful,  the  worldly 
baron,  nursed  in  wars  and  feuds,  and  dying  m  rebellion  and 
apostacy,  conld  not  in  a  moment  with  any  consistence  to  nature, 
become  an  enlightened  and  humble  penitent.  ]n  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  there  are  some  masterly  touches  ;  his  whole  behaviour, 
when  after  administering  the  holy  sacrament,  and  partaking  it  with 
him,  Roderick  discloses  himself,  and  implores  hiy  dying  for- 
giveness, is  of  this  description.  Vehement  agilatiosi  subdued  by 
increasing  weakness ;  remembered  haired  yielding  to  a  seube  of 
liis  present  situation;  that  situation  again,  thongh  powerful  over 
revenge,  is  unable  to  stifle  ambition,  aiid  a  jnayer  passionately 
uttered  for  yet  a  short  delay  of  dealh  to  set  Kudenck  with  Ilu- 
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rinda  for  liis  wifc;,  once  again  on  the  throne  ;  the  monientir]; 
animation  passing  off,  and  resignation  succeeding  with  more' 
pious  hopes  of  meeting  in  heaven,  all  this  brief  hurry,  and 
struggle  at  length  softened  down  to  warm  and  affectionate  feel- 
ings, when  Roderick  draws  forth  the  painful  spear  from  hisr 
wound,  and  implores  the  Saviour  to  receive  his  passing  soul. — 
Julian  cried, 

«  O^  friend, 
True  friend,  and  gave  to  him  his  dyirtg  hatid.''' 

Surely  all  this  is  excellently  conceived. 
'  Wc  are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  what  immediately  fol- 
lows this  death  scene ;  in  the  lines  which  introduce  Florinda  to 
her  dying  father,  it  was  said  "  within  her  breaking  heart  she 
bore  the  grief;"  and  when  he  receives  the  sacrament,  full  of  the. 
secret  presentiment,  she  prays  to  be  admitted  a-lso  to  the  parti- 
cipation in  vvprd3  extremely  awful. 

«  The  Lord  hath  heard 
My  prayers !  one  saci'ament— one  hour — one  grave^ 
One  resurrection," 

Her  feelings  did  not  deceive  her. 

*'  When  from  lier  father's  body  she  arose. 
Her  check  was  flush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beam'd- 
A  wilder  brightness.    On  the  Goth  she  gazd,. 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God,  slie  said, 
lifting  her  hands — thou  hast  restored  me  all — 
All — In  one  hour — and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms,  and  cried,  *  My  Roderick,  mine  In  Heaven.' 
Groaning  he  cltispt  her  close,  and  In  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled."     P.  313. 

We  hardly  know  a  m^ro  interesting  femide  character  in  poetry,, 
than  her's,  whose  passing  away  is  thus  briefly  recorded  ;  from 
her  first  appearance  in  the  action  of  the  poem  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, she  never  fails  to  excite  the  most  lively  feeling.  In  Rode- 
rick it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  have  gi- 
ven a  portrait  of  true  penitence  in  man,  Florinda  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  same  light  as  a  niodel  to  woman.  It  might  appear 
at  first  sight,  that  two  such  characters  bearing  so  close  a  resem- 
blance must  injure  the  interest  of  the  poem  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Both  indeed  are  firm  and  brave,  both  soft  and  affectionate, 
both  dutiful  and  true,  each  still  in  every  grief  cherishing  the 
rn-.  niory  of  the  other  with  unabated,  though  purified  love  ;  pas- 
sions of  ditfer«n*  iands  indulged  tor  a  monient  Ijave  been  the 
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source  of  ruin  to  both,  and  both  are  profoundly  repentant ;  yet 
though  so  much  alike,  they  are  not  the  same  ;  they  ditfer  in  the 
kind  of  errors,  for  which  they  repent,  they  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  act^  they  differ  in  the  conduct  which 
their  penitence  prompts  them  to  pursue ;  the  sorrows  which 
press  upon  them  are  different ;  and  they  differ  lastly,  and  above 
ail,  in  the  character  of  their  repentance.  We  are  almost  afraid 
to  say  (for  the  term  may  seem  fanciful)  that  there  is  a  sex  in  the 
virtues  .•  but  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  they  take  a  colouring  from 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  found. 

We  are  drawing  to  the  close  of  our  proposed  task  ;  if  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  long,  the  interest  which  we  have  fe!t  in  exe- 
cuting it,  will  be  admitted  as  some  excuse.  The  last  Canto 
contains  the  final  and  decisive  battle,  which  established  Pelayo's 
throne  ;  iu  the  rapidity,  the  spirit,  and  the  breadth  of  the  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Southey  has  rivalled  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
author  of  Marmion.  Tiiis  is  praise  however,  to  which  injus- 
tice we  must  make  one  exception ;  Roderick  unarmed,  with  the 
sword  of  Julian,  and  mounted  on  his  own  Oielio,  whom  he  had 
recovered  from  Orpas,  carries  havock  through  the  Moorish  ranks. 
Such  an  appearance  would  naturally  call  forth  remarks  of  fear, 
astonishment,  and  delight  from  either  army ;  but  these  should 
have  been  made  shortly,  they  should  not  have  interrupted  the 
hurry,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  battle — but  Mr,  Southey  has  unac- 
countably spun  them  out  to  fifty-two  lines.  We  wish  he  had 
remembered 

Oy  pts'v  Tius  vuv  lanv  aiib  ^pvof,  »^*  aTiO  Trslpns 
Leo  oacpt^iixsvxt,  an  map^iwi  T^i'fieof  re 
ria^Qevof  'fil^i.os  r   oxpl^^srov  ixXKriXotaLV. 
BeXre^ov  avT  epi^i  ^vticXsiwsixev. 

There  remains  nothing  but  piaise  to  bestow ;  the  manner  in 
which  Roderick  repossesses  hiniself  of  his  horse  Orelio,  his 
gallant  bearing,  and  irresistible  prowess  in  the  field,  the  heat  and 
fury,  and  uproar  of  the  coniiict  are  told  with  the  most  delight- 
ful spirit;  the  recognition  of  him  by  Pelayo,  and  the  faithful 
Siverian  wilh  his  behaviour,  his  tender  recollection  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  pious  message  which  he  sends  her,  relieve  this 
fcene,  and  that  which  fi'-ilows,  by  a  soothing  stillness,  a  pathe- 
tic, yet  affectionate  and  pleasing  melancholy  ;  but  when  in  ar- 
mour he  reappears,  brilliant  as  majestic;  and  forgetful  of  all 
but  the  present  moment,  shouts  aloud,  and  again  and  again  the 
well  known  war  cry  of  his  youth.  Roderick  the  Goth,  Rode- 
rick and  victoiy  ;  when  Pelayo  takes  up  tiia  cry,  when  it  is  an- 
suered  by  the  troops,  heard  after  each  blow,  echoed  by  myua 
taiu  and  valley,  wood  and  river,  and  iiually,  swells  predonj.nant 
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from  the  victorious  host,  over  all  other  sounds  of  joy  or  rtn- 
guish ;  a  raplLiious  aii<i  glowing  ciilliusia-siu  is  lighted  up  in  tlie 
reader's  mind,  strong  and  lasting  as  any  that  the  magic  of  jioeiry 
call  ever  produce.  jNever  was  hero  arraytd  in  more  gluwijig 
briiliauce,  or  led  a  more  magnificent  triumph. 

iS'jght  endi.d  the  slaughter  of  the  Moors,  but  where  was  he, 
whose  leturn  all  hearts  anxiously  expected — let  the  poet  answer, 
and  conclude  his  own  story. 

''  Upon  tlie  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
AVi&-  flanks  incarnadin'd,  his  poitral  smenr'd 
'With  froth  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  uiane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dev.-drops  :    trembling  there  he  stood, 
FrniH  the  toil  of  hatffc..  cmd  at  tiincs  sott  forth 
His  trcraulous  voice  Jcir  echoing  loud  and  shrill 
A^f  eonent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seemed 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  euiras^s  on  the  grass 
Lay  near,  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood — but  where  was  he  whose  baud 
Had  wielded  it  so  v.ell  that  glorious  day  ?  — 
Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  past, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  oft", 
"Within  a  hermitage  near  Viscus  walls, 
A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed 
lu  ancient  characters  Kinsjj  Roderick's  name." 


'B 


But  a  very  few  words  more — and   we   relenw  owr  reader.'?- 
Our  o{)inion  of  the  work^  which  we  iiave  gone  ihiough,  it  mvist 
be  quite  unnecessary  io  pronounce.      Otlier  criiics  will  tell  therij, 
perhai)s  of  faults,  which  we  liave  passed  over  in  silence,  of  sonie 
icw  words  riot  indeed  newly  coir.ed,  but  reproduced  from  obso- 
lete books,  Mlierc  they  miglit  quite  as  well   have  remained  still 
fufgotten;  of  some  lines  feeble  or  prosaic,  of  a  rhythm  not  al- 
ways harmonious,  or  suihcituliy  \aried,  of  some  few  pages  of 
comparative  languor,  and  of  some  ideas,  against  >\hieh  a  small 
.exertiorv  of  ordinary  Avit,  aided    by  a    little   misreprt  sentation, 
may  succeed  in  rai^Jng  a  laugh.      We  t(?o  have  not  been  blind  tu 
this,  we  have  seen  it  with  sorrow — but   from  a  great  master  of 
pur  art,  one  \\ho  well  knew,  though  he  did  not  always  practise 
the  right  rules  of  taste,  we  have  learned   how  cotitcn/ptibh/  easy 
it  is  to  notice  such  defects.  And  when  we  weighed  (hem  aguin'^t 
the  sterling  avid  uneanrusou  merits  of  the  poem,  which  are  Hot  scat- 
tered  here  and  there  as  beauties,  but  pervade  it  so  entiiely,  that 
they  btc-ome  its  essence,  we  felt  aslaamed  ta  waste  our  paper. 
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ur  the  time  of  our  readers  in  pointing  them  out.  They  will 
strike  minds  nut  more  than  couunonly  acute,  and  iiliord  ih^e  en- 
vious amusement  quite  soon  enougli  without  our  aid — but  the 
rjilicisiii  that  tjiuuiphs  over  tUetu  uill  be  forgotten,  wJieii  tlic 
beauties  which  have  excited  our  admiration  will  live  in  t!)e  en- 
thusiastn  of  llie  young  and  ingenuous,  and  be  consecrated  by  tlie 
apphiuse  of  the  wise  and  good  to  a  iiuie  and  deserved  iaiinor-.. 
tylitv. 


AuT.  III.  An  Inquiry  vito  the  Kafiire  a)id  Progress  of 
Rent,  S)C.  Bij  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Malihus.  os.  Murray. 
iSlJ. 

^VE  were  never  so  much  puzzled  to  make  out  the  meaning  of 
a<iy  thing  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  written,  as  of  this  Ijttle  Essay  on 
Rent;  and,  to  avenge  ourselves  on  Inm,  we  fe<:l  stfrongly  iuciintd 
to  maintain,  that  he  has  not  a  very  clear  conception  i.t  tlie  sub-- 
ject  himself.  At  all  events,  we  would  advise  Mr.  M.  to  give  up 
publishifig  pamphlets  on  political  economy,  wiicnsoever  a  ques- 
tion starts  which  invites  much  pu4)!ic  fjud  keen  discu&sinn ;  be- 
cause wc  apprehend  that,  in  this  way,  he  ruiib  the  ri.sk  of  flitter- 
ing down  his  high  reputation  l)y  hasty  writing,  and  more  parti- 
cularly, by  descending  into  the  arena  of  vulgar  and  heated  con- 
tention, where  he  must  mix  with  other  pamphleteers,  who  may 
not  be  at  ail  times  disposed  to  ireat  him  wiili  the  deference  he 
deserves.  The  tract  under  our  review  is  itself  a  striking  proof 
of  the  danger  which  is  incurred,  by  sending  to  the  press  a  piece 
of  composition  before  the  ink  is  dried  on  the  papc;r ;  for,  can- 
didly speaking,  it  is  a  mere  rough  draught,  in  which  the  thoughts 
not  only  want  arrangement,  but,  what  is  mon;  essential,  they 
want  that  clearness  which  is  necessary  to  xiva^g  them  understood. 
We  proceed,  however,  to  llie  subject,  delei mined  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possil)le,  that  metaphysical  nicety,  and  researched  modcr 
of  investigation,  w  ith  which  it  lias  usually  been  examined. 

What,  then,  is  rent?  It  is  a  pr-emium  given  for  the  use  of 
aiiy  thing;  such  as  a  l)OQk  by  the  night,  a  coach  by  the  day,  a 
hotise  or  a  piece  of  land  by  the  year.  There  is  no  difilicultv  in 
this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  lU  i'act  there  are  no  dlfticulties  in 
the  subject,  but  what  have  been  created  by  men  who  had  detei- 
iiiined  to  think  deeply  uiicre  no  depth  was  required.  But  what 
is  the  origin  of  rent  j'  This  question  naturally  carries  us  back  to 
a  time  of  the  greatest  simj)iicity,  uhcii  one  man  would  give  a 
jsheep's  skiu  for  the  use  of  a  f:au-  pit,  another  u  portion  of  wheat-' 

for 
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for  the  use  of  an  oveiij  and  a  thin]  a  measure  of  malt  for  the 
loan  of  a  brewing  vat.  I'rior  to  such  an  epoch  in  human  his- 
tory, land  Nvas  the  property  of  him  who  had  industry  pr  skill 
enough  to  scrape  ity  surface,  and  to  scatter  into  it  a  little  seed; 
find  whenever  by  this  scraping  he  had  rendered  it  fitter  for  bear- 
ing crops  than  the  surrounding  soil,  he  would  ft:el  entitled,  pro- 
vided there  Mas  any  thing  like  protecfion  of  property  known 
amongst  his  trib»-,  to  ask  a  small  s^hare  of  the  pi  i;duce  from  any 
one  who  miyht  chnse  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  farm.  The  share 
of  produce  stipidatcd  for,  would  be  the  rent. — rSuppose  in  the 
same  community  some  one  had  been  ingenious  enough  to  con- 
struct a  machine  for  ploughing,  there  can  bp  little  doubt  that  ^ 
competition  would  arise  for  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and  that- 
the  inventor  wonld  demand  a  certain  hire  for  the  loun  of  it.  The 
amount  of  produce,  then,  which  measured  the  value  of  the  hire, 
Mould  constitute  the  rent  of  the  instrument^  But  a  number  of 
writers,  and  Mr.  Malthus  among  the  rest,  wish  to  go  a  step 
farther  back  than  this,  and  to  discover  the  origin  of  rent  in  the 
capability  which  exists  in  the  soil  of  becoming  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  man,  and  which  is  regarded  by  them  ip  a  special 
sense,  as  the  gift  of  nature.  But  are  not  timber,  skins,  iron,  and 
wool  equally  capable  of  being  rendered  useful  to  man,  and  are 
not  they,  as  much  as  land,  the  gift  of  natme  ;  provided  by  divine 
goodness  to  supply  his  wants,  and  to  exercise  his  industry  ?  The 
land  in  its  original,  uncultivated  state,  is  like  the  raw  skin,  or  the 
tree  in  the  forest;  it  possesses  the  power  of  fertility,  which,  when 
exerted  and  directed  by  the  industry  of  man,  will  afford  him  -m\ 
ample  compensation  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions: whereas,  when  improved  by  culture  apd  enriched  with 
manure,  it  resembles  the  skin  in  the  form  of  gloves  or  shoes,  and 
the  tree  in  that  of  a  ship.  The  materials  of  both  we  have 
granted  to  us  by  nature ;  and  the  rent  of  the  land  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  ship  in  the  other,  is  equally  referable  to  the 
labour  which  has  been  bestowed  respectively  upon  these  mate- 
rials. If  the  timber  was  useless  until  it  was  appropriated  and 
moulded  into  a  ship,  so  was  the  land,  before  its  weeds  and  brush- 
M'ood  were  cleared  away,  and  its  soil  turned  up  to  the  sun.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  obscure  the  subject  by  identifying 
the  source  of  rent  w  ith  the  natural  capabilities  of  land,  because 
the  capability  also  which  exists  in  wood  of  being  converted  into  a, 
steam-boat  or  a  post-chaise,  may  be  equally  regarded  as  the  rea- 
son why  a  hire  is  exacted  for  their  use.  Nor  is  the  analogy 
weakened  by  the  consideration,  that  the  labour  of  man  on  land  is 
rewarded  with  a  more  valuable  return  than  labour  on  any  other 
subject ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  value  bears  a  strict  rel^ 
tion  to  the  predominating  wants  of  any  particular  society,  and 

that. 
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Aat,  althougL  raw  produce  is  in  great  demand  in  all  rich  and  po- 
jpulous  counfrics,  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry  are 
more  highly  valued  every  where  else. 

The  siinij^lest  notion  of  rent,  therefore,  is  that  which  regards 
the  annual  payntent  made  for  land,  in  the  light  of  a  premium 
given  for  its  use,  without  at  all  attempting  to  explain  on  what 
j)rinciple  he  w-ho  uses  it  is  enabled  to  afford  -iuch  a  premium,  or 
why  he  who  calls  himself  proprietor  is  enabled  to  ask  it.  Land 
is  thus  regarded  as  an  instrument,  iV>r  the  loan  of  which,  during  a 
specified  time,  a  certain  hir^  is  obtained ;  whicl;  hire,  of  course, 
will  be  gieater  or  less  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  said  in- 
strument, aiid  to  the  extent  of  t^ie  competition  for  possessing  it. 
In  fact,  it  stands  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  fixed  capital  of  all 
kinds,  which,  if  the  owner  xloes  not  choose  to  employ  it  himself, 
he  lets  out  to  others  at  the  current  price  which  the  market 
brings. 

Dr.  Smith  very  phiiosophirally  divided  all  capital  into  two 
kinds,  fixed  and  circulating;  the  former  constituting  the  stock 
which  remains  locked  up  or  vested  in  a  particular  trade,  the 
latter  being  that  which  sets  it  in  motion,  and  extracts  from  it  the 
profit  which  it  is  fitted  to  yield.  One  man,  accordingly,  vests  his 
fortune  in  land,  anotlier  iii  erecting  cotton -mi lis,  and  a  third  in 
setting  up  an  iron-foundry.  If  the  first  applies  to  his  fixed  capi- 
tal a  corresponding  portion  of  circulating  capital,  he  becomes  a 
cultivator,  and  farms,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  liis  own  land ;  in 
which  case  he  is  entided  to  profit  on  two  kinds  of  stock,  namely, 
the  purchase  money  vested  in  the  land,  and  the  capital  employed 
iin  raising  crops.  If  the  second  and  the  third  carry  on  themselves 
the  particular  lines  of  business,  for  the  uses  of  which  they  sunk  a 
portion  of  their  stock,  they,  like  the  land-owner,  will  derive  a  re- 
turn both  from  a  fixed  and  a  circulating  capital,  because,  like 
him,  they  fdl  the  places  of  landlord  and  tenant.  But  if  all  three 
should  choose  to  let  their  properties,  the  first  his  land,  the  second 
his  mills,  and  the  third  his  foundry,  in  what  respect,  we  would 
ask,  do  the  rejits  in  the  three  cases  differ  ?  Do  not  the  propri- 
etors receive,  in  the  three  supposed  instances,  a  certain  premium 
or  usufruct  for  the  temporary  possession  of  their  fixed  capital ; 
M'hich  premium,  of  course,  is  all  along  understood  to  rise  or  fall 
with  the  demand  that  may  happen  to  e}iist  for  farms,  cotton-mills, 
or  iron-factories. 

The  circumstance  which  puzzles  our  metaphysical  economists, 
in  all  their  reasonings  on  rent,  turns  on  the  fact,  that  man  does 
not  make  land,  as  he  erects  buildings,  digs  mines,  and  constructs 
machinery.  This  is  admitted  ;  but  neither  does  he  create  stones, 
generate  ores,  nor  give  to  steam  its  expansive  energies.  He 
avails  himself  of  the  (jualities  which  experience  detects  i:i  the 

material 
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material  world,  and  turns  them  to  liis  own  subserviency.  So  is 
it  with  regard  to  the  fructifying  properties  of  soil ;  which,  if  we 
compare  the  produce  of  a  well  cultivated  field  with  the  crops 
which  it  would  yield  spontaneously,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
referable  to  the  application  of  human  skill  and  labour.  It  is  iu 
consequence  of  draining,  clearing,  weeding,  and,  above  all,  of 
mixing  and  exciting  the  soil  with  appropriate  manures,  that  the 
food  of  man  is  extracted  from  the  giound  ;  on  which  account, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  simplify  the  inquiry  into  rent,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  land. 

AW  this  operose  inanity  in  the  shape  of  reasoning,  in  which  we 
have  indulged,  is  excusable  only  upon  the  ground  that  it  has  be- 
come fsishionable  of  late  to  be  intricate  on  plain  subjects.  We 
give  it  up,  however,  and  proceed  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
pamphlet. 

This  gentleman,  after  stating  what  rent  is,  the  imn]ediate  cause 
of  which,  he  says,  is  obviously  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost 
of  production  at  which  raw  produce  sells  in  the  market,  goes  en 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  high  price 
pf  raw  produce. 

'•  The  causes  of  the  high  price  of  raw  produce  maybe  stated  to 
be  three. 

*'  riryt,  and  mainly,  That  quality  of  the  earth,  by  which  It  can 
be  n)ade  to  yield  a  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than 
is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed  on  the 
land. 

"  ■2dly,  Tliat  quahty  peculiar  to  the  necessaries  of  life  of  being 
nble  to  create  their  own  demand,  or  to  raise  up  a  number  of  de- 
nianders  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  necessaries  produced. 

"  And,  3(lly,  The  comparative  scarcity  of  the  most  fertile  land. 

'^  The  quahtics  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products,  here  noticed  as 
the  primary  causes  of  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,  are  the  gifts 
of  nature  to  man.  They  are  quite  unconnected  with  monopoly, 
and  yet  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  rent,  that 
without  them,  no  degree  of  scarcity  or  monopoly  could  have  occa- 
sioned tliat  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,. {ibove  the  cost  of 
production,  which  shews  itself  in  this  form. 

^'  If,  for  instance,  the  soil  of  the  earth  had  been  such,  that,  how- 
ever well  directed  might  have  been  the  industry  of  man,  he  could 
,not  have  produced  from  it  more  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain tiiose,  whose  labour  and  attention  were  necessary  to  its  pro- 
diicts;  though,  in  this  case,  food  and  raw  materials  would  have  been 
evidently  scarcer  thari  at  present,  and  the  land  might  have  been,  in 
|;he  same  manner,  monopolized  by  particular  owners;  yet  It  Is  quite 
plear,  that  neither  rent,  nor  any  essential  surplus  produce  of  tiie 
s|and  in  the  fprm  of  high  profits,  could  have  existed. 
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**  It  is  equally  clear,  that  if  the  necessaries  of  life — the  most  ira-, 
portant  products  of  land,  had  not  the  property  of  creating  an  in- 
crease of  demand  proportioned  to  their  increased  quantity,  such 
increased  quantity  would  occasion  a  fall  in  their  exchangeable  value. 
However  abundant  might  be  the  produce  of  a  country,  its  poj)ula- 
tion  might  remain  stationary.  And  this  abundance,  without  a  pro- 
portionate demand,  and  with  a  very  high  corn-price  of  labour, 
which  would  naturally -take  place  under  these  circumstances,  might 
reduce  the  price  of  raw  produce,  like  the  price  of  manufactures,  to 
the  cost  of  production. 

"  It  has  been  sometimes  argued,  that  it  i.s  mistaking  the  principle 
of  population,  to  imagine,  that  the  increase  of  food,  or  of  raw  pro- 
duce alone,  can  occasion  a  proportionate  increase  of  population. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  as  has  been  justly  ob- 
served by  Adam  Smith,  that  "  when  food  is  provided,  it  is  compa- 
ratively easy  to  find  the  necessary  clothing  and  lodging."  '  And  it 
should  always  be  recollected,  that  land  does  not  produce  one  com- 
modity alone,  but  in  addition  to  that  most  indispensable  of  all  com- 
modities— food,  it  produces  also  the  materials  for  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  the  labour  required  to  work  up  these  materials  is 
of  course  never  excluded  from  the  consideration*. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  true,  that  land  produces  the  necessai'ies 
of  life, — produces  food,  materials,  and  labour, — produces  the  means 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  an  increase  of  people  may  be  brought 
into  being,  and  supported.  In  this  respect  it  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  kind  of  machine  known  to  man;  and  it  is- 
natural  to  suppose,  that  it  should  be  attended  with  some  peculiar 
effects."     F.  8. 

To  speak  our  mind,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  pedantry  and  circundocution  in  the  above  quotaiion.  To 
state  as  n  cause  of  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,  "  that  quality 
of  the  earth  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pi>rtion 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  persons  employed  ou  the  land/'  is  certainly  to  give  the  doc- 
trine as  enigmalical  a  form  as  possible,  it  sounds  very  much 
like  the  assertion^  that  raw  produce  is  high-priced  because  the 


"  *  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  either  these  materials  be 
■wanting,  or  tlie  skill  and  capital  necessary  to  work  them  up  be  pre-- 
vented  from  forming,  owing  to  the   insecurity  of  property,  or  any- 
other  cause,  the  cultivators  will  soon  slacken  in  their  exertions,  and 
tiie   motives  to   accumulate    and  to  increase   their  produce,  will 
greatlv  diminish.     But   in  this  case  there  will  be  a  very  slack  de-, 
jnand  for  labour;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  nominal  cheapness  of- 
p;ovisio!is,  the  labourer  will  not  really  be  able  to  command  such  a; 
portion  of  t!ie   n^ecessaries  of  life,  including,  of  course,  clothing, 
iuijjing,  ^'C.  as  iviil  QGcasion  au  in«i"ease  of  population,"        •  ;  ■;,  .-ji 
'  '  earth- 
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iEartli  brings  forth  abundantly.  The  three  causes  in  fact,  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  imply,  that  land  draws  a  rent,  because  hrunart 
beings  cannot  Jive  w  ithout  eating,  and  that  the  more  numerous 
they  become,  the  more  food  is  wanted.  The  wide  tracts  of 
.country  on  the  river  Plate  are,  at  present,  covered  with  cattle, 
which  any  person  jnay  shoot  and  carry  off  at  pleasure;  while  the 
^tunterl  creatures  on  the  Highland  hills  of  Scotland  are  in  such 
demand  in  our  marJ'Xts,  a5  to  sfford  a  rent  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mere  rock  and  heath  upon  which  they  are  reared.  The 
whole  secret  of  this  is,  that  there  is  here  a  large  population  who 
feed  oB  butcher's-nieat,  whereas  iji  South  Ameiica  the  people  are 
few,  and  the  groinid  is  unappropriated.  But  Mr.  Malthus  evi- 
dently means  by  his  niuxijija  above  slated,  that  land  in  the  course 
of  time  comes  to  draw  a  rent,  because  people  who  are  well  fed 
increase  very  rapidly  their  numbers,  an<l  at  length,  by  rendering 
raw  produce  scarce,  add  to  its  exchangfable  value.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  import  of  his  remark,  "  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  create  their  own  demand,  or  to  raise  up  a 
number  of  demanders  in  proportjoi^  to  thti  quantity  of  necessa- 
ries produced.'' 

Stated  in  simple  language  all  this  appears  very  simple;  but 
says  Ml*.  Malthus,  ^*  We  still  want  to  know  why  the  consumption 
and  supply  are  such  as  to  make  the  price  so  greatly  exceed  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  the  main  cause,"  he  observes, 

"  Is  evidently  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  producing  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Diminish  this  plenty,  diminish  the  fertihty  of  the  earth, 
and  the  excess  will  diminish ;  diminish  it  still  further  and  it  will 
disappear.  The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
above  the  cost  of  production,  is  to  be  found  in  their  abundance 
rather  than  their  scarcity.   Why  all  th«s  '  darkening  of  counsel!'  '* 

Is  fertility  of  soil  really  the  cause  of  scarcity,  and  abundance 
the  cause  of  high  prices  !  The  learned  professor  has  no  audi 
meaning  :  he  merely  intends  to  intimate,  that  the  principle  of 
population  among  men  is  so  powerful,  that  it  speedily  overtakes 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  that  where  food  is  cheapest,  it 
operates  with  the  greatest  energy. 

Having  pointed  out  the  sources  of  rent,  our  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  it.  The 
principal  of  these  seem  to  be  four. 

"  let.  Such  an  accumulation  of  capital  as  will  lower  the  profits 
of  stock;  2dlv,  such  an  increase  of  population  as  will  lower  the 
wages  of  labour ;  3dly,  such  agricultural  improvements,  or  such 
increase  of  exertions,  as  will  diminish  the  number  of  labourers  ■ 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect ;  and  4thly,  such  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  profjuge,  from  increased  demand,  as. 
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wiUiout  nominally  lowering  the  expence  of  production,  will  inr 
crease  the  difference  between  this  expence  and  the  price  of 
produce. 

*'  The  operation  of  the  three  first  causes  in  lowering  the  expcnces 
0f  cultivation,  compared  with  the  price  of  produce,  are  quite 
.obvious  ;  the  fourth  requires  a  few  further  observations. 

"  If  a  great  aijd  continued  demand  should  arise  among  sur- 
rounding nations  for  the  raw  produce  ijf  a  pavticular  countij,  the, 
price  of  this  produce  would  of  course  rise  considerably  ;  and  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  rising  onlj'  slowly  and  gradually  to  the 
same  proportion. the  price  of  produce  might  for  a  long  time  keep 
so  much  a  head,  as  to  give  a  prodigious  stimulus  to  improvement, 
and  encourage  the  employment  of  much  capital  in  bringing  fresh 
land  under  cultivation,  and  rendering  the  old  much  more  pro- 
ductive. 

"  Nor  v/ould  the  effect  be  essentially  different  in  a  country  which 
continued  to  feed  its  own  people,  if  instead  of  a  demand  for  it« 
raw  produce,  there  was  the  same  increasing  demand  for  its  manu- 
factures. These  manufactures,  if  from  such  a  demand  the  value 
lof  their  amount  in  foreign  countries  was  greatly  to  increase, 
would  bring  back  a  great  increase  of  value  in  return,  which  in- 
crease of  value  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  value  of  the  raw 
produce.  The  demand  for  agricultural  as  well  as  manufactured 
produce  would  be  augmented  ;  and  a  considerable  stimulus,  though 
not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  last  case,  would  be  given 
to  every  kind  of  improvement  on  the  land."     P.  22. 

The  sum  of  tlie  above  remarks  seems  to  be  contained  in  the«. 
simple  observation,  that  the  less  a  crop  can  be  raised  for,  the; 
jnarket-price  of  produce  continuing  the  same,  the  greater  will 
be  the  share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  landlord.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  hardly  admits  of  illustration  :  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  except  in  a  country  considerably  over-peopled,  the  profits 
on  land  will  be  regulated  by  the  average  profits  of  capital  in  olher 
branches  of  trade.  It  is  indeed  of  the  nature  of  capital  to 
equalize  profits,  by  rushing  in  wherever  a  vacuity  is  created,  oi* 
wherever  a  greater  portion  of  it  may  be  profitably  employed.  The 
rent  of  land  therefore  will  never  rise  above  the  ordinary  rent  or 
interest  of  otlier  fixed  capital,  unless  indeed  it  be  artificially 
raised  by  legislative  interference.  To  effect  a  great  and  per- 
rntment  ggod  to  the  country  at  large,  the  law-givers  of  the  nation 
may  be  iudu,ced  to  keep  up  above  its  natural  level  the  profits  of 
the  agriculturalist;  and  this  excess  of  profit,  Mr.  Malthus  thinks, 
must  be  equal  to  the  loss  yvhich  is  sustained  by  bringing  under 
cultivation  a  certain  quantity  of  waste  land.  In  order  that  agri- 
culture may  be  encouraged  and  extended,  so  as  to  meet  the 
future  wants  of  the  country,  the  price  of  produce  must  be  eqjial 
|p  the  cost  of  production  ou  land  of  the  poore^^t  quality  ;  which 
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we  regard  as  being  tautauiouut  to  saying  tlmt,  w'len  all  tfie  soil 
■which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  wuuld  be  advibublc 
to  ciihivate,  has  been  put  midei"  the  plough,  tlie  landlord  must 
be  bribed  by  high  prices  to  create  an  addilional  quantity. 

^IVo  objections  naturally  present  themselves  with  respect  to 
such  a  system  in  a  manuiactning  and  commercial  country.  In 
th«  lirst  place,  the  policy  in  question  is  calculated  to  maintain, 
i-n  perpetuity,  a  scale  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  labour,  and 
of  evijy  thing  pioduced  by  labour,  greatly  above  the  rates  of 
every  other  kingdom  in  the  world  : — a  stale  of  things,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  ad^J,  not  at  all  advantageous  to  a  people  who  have 
to  comj>ete  witli,  or  supply  the  whole  human  race  in  merchant- 
able comsnodities.  Those  who  carry  so  much  of  their  labour 
to  foreign  markets,  ought  certainly  to  avoid  every  artificial  means 
of  raising  the  price  of  that  labour. — ^'he  next  objection  to  the 
system  we  are  now  considering  arises  from  the  obvious  fact 
that,  as  the  better  sort  of  land  will  b\;  iirst  redeemed  from 
sterility,  the  inducement  required  by  the  proprietor  of  wastes 
must  be  progressively  increased.  Tlie  quarter  of  wheat  at 
present  may  be  brought  to  market  at  70  shillings  ;  but  in  order 
to  have  wheat  snflieieut  for  the  country  twenty  years  hence,  it 
must  now  be  sold  at  eighty,  and  the  additional  ten  shillings  are 
laid  orit  on  poor  or  neglected  soils.  We  must  pay  at  tins  moment, 
arcoringto  Mr.  jSlalthus,  a  pi'ice  for  corn  equal  to  the  cost  of  rai- 
sing il  upon  tlie  poorest  land,  with  the  view  of  enabling  th.e  coun- 
try gentlemen  to  l.ning  still  more  and  still  poorer  land  under  the 
plo'.igh.  The  maijter  then,  instead  of  mending,  will  become 
worse  uMkI  worse;  for,  as  the  market  price  of  grain  nnist  still 
Iwi  regulated  by  the  expence  of  producing  it  upon  the  poorest 
soil,  ihe  greater  the  quantity  and  the  baser  the  quality  of  poor 
land  that  is  brcjught  into  cultivation,  the  higher  must  the  selling 
price  of  corn  progressively  ascend. 

We  doubt  veiy  seriously  the  justice,  tlie  wisdom,  and  the 
oeeessity  of  such  a  measure.  It  imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  particularly  upon 
the  money  annuitant,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  land-owner  by 
converting  bad  soils  into  good,  to  double  the  value  of  his  estate. 
Js  it  meant  that  corn  shall  never  hereafter  be  an  article  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  any  other?  If  so,  limits  must  be  pre- 
scribed beyond  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  must  not 
pass;  and  stronger  reasons  than  have  yet  been  produced  will 
be  cNpecled  by  those,  who  question  the  expediency  of  dtparting 
so  far  lioui  former  usage.  It  is  a  fuct  subsla.ntiated  by  the 
experience  of  all  commercial  countiies,  tlsat  if  population  }•$ 
\IqX  artilicialiy  checked,  food  must  be.,  as  vvtU  as  other  commo- 
....  L.   ■    ,  ,-        _  _       .        .  _  diUe^ 
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tllliesj  an  article  of  trade.  We  are  not  aniniadverting  npon  jise 
recent  measures  of  goxeninitut  relative  to  llie  iniportation  of 
tjraiii  ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  some  of  Mr.  Maltliiis's  observations 
which  excites  our  opposition.  The  prospect  which  h.e  holds  *j\\.t 
of  a  coiiliiutally  iiicrea.sing  saeriiice  to  the  agricultural  iutercst 
of  continually  increasing  prices,,  and  conliiiunily  increasing  reiiis, 
is  certainly  not  calculated  to  secure  the  sulirages  of  liiuse  \\\>i<> 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  tiiis  great  empire  rather  as  a  mer- 
cantile than  a  corn  country.  We  coiiicide  Midi  the  oi)iiiiort 
which  he  states  i)i  anolher  pamphlet,  called  forth  too  by  tlie 
late  debates  on  the  Corn  Laws,  namely,  that 

"  We  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  discussions 
about  tlie  necessity  of  protecting  the  British  farmer,  and  securing 
to  him  a  fair  living  profit.  Such  language  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present.  But  certainly  the  legislature  has 
nothing  to  do  with  securing  to  any  classes  of  its  su!)jects,  a  par- 
ticular rate  of  profits  in  their  ditierent  trades.  This  is  not  the 
province  of  a  government,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  any  language 
should  be  used  ^vhich  may  convey  snch  an  impression,  and  make 
people  believe  that  their  rulers  ought  to  listen  to  the  accounts  of 
their  gains  and  losses." 

This  is  good  sense,  and  it  accords  with  the  views  of  the  most 
enlightened  writers  on  politic;;!  economy;  and  govermnenl  ceitainly 
ought  not  to  listen  to  the  complaints  ot  any  set  of  dealers,  excep;t 
in  cases  where  a  temporary  relief  is  rendered  necessary  by  a  suddea 
derangement  of  public  att'airs.  ^^  heiher  the  lute  distresses  of 
the  fainier  arose  from  a  derangpment  of  general  intet course,  or 
from  a  tendency  to  returji  lo  its  most  natural  state,  is  a  j)oiut 
which  perhaps  was  not  very  minutely  weighed. 

Mr.  Maltlius  concludes  his  tract  with  one  or  two  judicious 
remarks,  which  are  meant  a'^i  cautions  to  the  landlord  not  to 
screw  up  his  rents  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  in  re- letting 
his  farms,  our  author  observes,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  two 
errors  which  are  almost  equally  prt^udicial  to  ihe  country  anct 
to  himself. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  may  be  induced,  by  tho  Immediate 
prospect  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  offered  by  fanners  bidding  against 
each  other,  to  let  his  l?nd  to  a  tenant  without  sufficient  capital 
to  cultivate  it  in  the  best  way,,  and  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments upon  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  short-sighted  policy, 
the  bad  eilects  of  which  have  been  strongly  noticed  by  the  most 
intelligent  land  surveyors  in  the  evidence  lately  brought  before 
Parliament;  and  have  been  particularly  remarkable  in  Ireland, 
where  the  imprudence  of  the  landlords  in  this  respect,  conibiued, 
perhaps,  with  some  real  dilEculty   of  finding  substantial  tenants. 
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has  aggravated  tlie  discontents  of  the  country,  and  thrown  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  improved  system  of  cul- 
tivation. The  consequence  of  this  error  is  the  certain  loss  of  all 
that  future  source  of  rent  to  the  landlord^  and  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try, which  arises  from  increase  of  produce. 

"  The  second  error  to  which  the  landlord  is  liable,  is  that  of 
mistaking  a  mere  temporary  rise  of  prices,  for  a  rise  of  sufficient 
duration  to  warrant  an  increase  of  rents.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  a  scarcity  of  one  or  two  years,  or  an  unusual  demand  arising 
from  any  other  cause,  may  raise  the  price  of  raw  produce  to  a 
height,  at  which  it  cannot  be  maintained.  And  the  farmers,  who 
take  land  under  the  influence  of  such  prices,  will,  in  the  return 
of  a  mere  natural  state  of  things,  probably  break,  and  leave  their 
farms  in  a  ruined  and  exhausted  state.  These  short  periods  of 
high  price  are  of  great  importance  in  generating  capital  upon  the 
land,  if  the  farmers  are  allowed  to  have  the  advantage  of  them  ; 
but,  if  they  arc  grasped  at  prematurely  by  the  landlord,  capital 
is  destroyed,  instead  of  being  accumulated  ;  and  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  country  incur  a  loss,  instead  of  gaining  a  benefit. 

"  A  similar  caution  is  necessary  in  raising  rents,  even  wlien  the 
rise  of  prices  seems  as  if  it  would  be  permanent.  In  the  progress 
of  prices  and  rents,  rent  ought  always  to  be  a  little  behind  ;  not 
only  to  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  rise  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  but  even  in  the  latter  case,  to  give  a  little 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  on  the  land,  of  which  the 
landholder  is  sure  to  feel  the  full  benefit  of  in  the  end. 

*'  Among  the  temporary  causes  of  high  price,  which  may  some- 
times mislead  the  landlord,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  irregularities 
in  the  currency.  When  they  are  likely  to  be  of  short  duration, 
they  must  be  treated  by  the  landlord  in  the  same  manner  as  years 
of  unusual  demand.  But  when  they  continue  so  long  as  they 
have  done  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  do 
otherwise  than  proportion  his  rent  accordingly,  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  obliged  to  lessen  it  again,  on  the  return  of  the 
currency  to  its  natural  state. 

*'  With  the  cautions  here  noticed  in  letting  farms,  the  landlord 
may  fairly  look  forward  to  a  gradual  and  permanent  increase  of 
rents ;  and,  in  general,  not  only  to  an  increase  proportioned  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce,  but  to  a  still  further  increase, 
arising  from  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  produce."     P.  55. 

We  certainly  esteem  Mr.  Maltlms  osie  of  the  wisest  and  most 
rational  political  economists  of  the  present  age,  and  are  proud 
?.o  say,  that  his  opinions  are  ours  on  ilie  most  important  subjects 
which  he  has  discussed  in  his  various  writings  ;  we  must  how- 
ever confess,  that  this  Essay  on  Kent  has  fallen  far  short  of  our 
expectation  both  as  to  richness  of  material,  and  perspicuity  of 
arrangement, 

<>  Art, 
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AaT.IV".  Guy  Minuierlng;  or,  the  Astrologer.  By  the  Au^ 
thor  of  Waverley.  3  vols.  12ino.  ll.  Is.  Lotigman  and 
Co.      18J5. 

It  is  neither  within  our  purpose  nor  our  limits  to  follow  the 
Course  of  all  those  minor  satellites,  which  derive  a  momentary 
existence  from  the  borrowed  rays  of  successful  genius.  Indeed 
the  popularity  of  a  publication  cannot  be  measured  by  a  surer 
effect,  than  by  the  number  of  trifling  imitations,  which  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  world  under  some  faint  semblance  of  the 
original,  and  at  an  humble  distance  "  pursue  the  triumph  and  par- 
take the  gale."  Upon  one  imitation  alone  in  this  long  train  of 
satellites  we  shall  never  congratulate  a  successful  author,  that  is, 
upon  an  imitation  of  himself.  When  a  man  is  ambitious  so  far 
to  live  upon  his  divided  fame,  as  to  draw  from  the  portion  of  his' 
fust  oftspriiig,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  second,  he 
will  too  soon  discover  that  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  as  essential  to  re- 
putation as  to  consciousness — divide  it  and  it  is  lost.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  original  is  merged  in  the  dullness  of  the  imitation, 
and  the  success  of  the  first  effort  is  destroyed,  without  being 
transferred  i»  any  proportion  to  the  second.  There  is  not  a  surer 
sign  of  intellectual  poverty  than  an  author  stealing  from  his  own 
ideas,  or  like  the  miser  in  the  tale,  picking  his  own  pocket.  To 
preserve  literary  reputation  whole  and  entire,  is  at  all  times  more 
difficult  than  to  acquire  it.  If  no  man  therefore  by  imitation  ever 
became  great,  much  less  can  he  expect  by  this  same  art  to  con- 
tinue so.  There  are  few  spectacles  in  the  literary  world  more 
lamentable,  than  to  view  a  successful  author  in  his  second  ap- 
pearance before  the  public  limping  lamely  after  himself,  and 
treading  tediously  and  awkwardly  in  the  very  same  round,  which 
in  his  first  effort  he  had  traced  with  vivacity  and  applause. 

We  would  not  be  harsh  enough  to  s:fy  that  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley  is  in  this  predicament,  but  we  are  most  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  assert  that  the  second  effort  falls  far  below  the  standard 
of  the  first.  In  Waverley  there  was  brilliancy  of  genius,  strength 
of  observation,  sustauuHent  of  character,  and  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression: In  Guy  Maunering  there  is  little  else  beyoiKi  the  wild 
sallies  of  an  original  genius,  the  bold  and  irregular  efforts  of  a 
powerful  but  an  exhausted  mind.  Time  enough  has  not  been 
allowed  him  to  recruit  his  resources,  both  of  anecdote  and  wit ; 
but  encouraged  by  the  credit  so  justly  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
most  finished  portraits  ever  preseiited  to  the  world,  he  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  exhibition  with  a  careless  and  hurried  sketch,  which 
betrays  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  its  author.  Of 
the  story,  such  as  it  is,  the  following  is  the  outline. 

Guv 
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Guy  ^rannerliig,  a  young  Oxford  student,  from  whom  the 
tale  derives  its  name,  is  travel iing  about  the  end  of  the  American 
^vnr  in  the  county  of  DuuifricSj  and  being  bevvildered  in  a  strange 
country,  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bertram,  Laird  of 
Kllangowan,  by  whom  he  is  liospitably  received.  Duiing  his 
visit,  the  Lady  of  the  lyaird  is  safely  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir, 
whose  luture  destiny  is  calculated  by  Mannering,  according  to  the 
laws  of  judicial  astrology.  The  result  of  his  calculation  was,  that 
at  these  several  periods  of  his  life  the  child  would  be  exposed  to 
peculiar  hazard  in  his  Ji/t/i,  his  tcnthf  and  bis  twent //-first  year. 
JSianuering  had  before  indulged  himself  in  these  astrological  pur- 
suits, and  had  discovered,  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  was  threatened  by  the  influence  of  the  planets  with 
death  or  imprisonment  in  the  same  year,  which  would  prove 
youHg  Bertram's  twenty-first.  A  gipsey  belo)iging  to  a  clan  whu 
inhabited  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  couiiivance,  a  wood  [)elonging 
to  Ellangowan,  is  discovered  in  her  style  also  calculating  the  for- 
tunes of  the  child.  As  this  lady  is  of  much  importance  in  the 
future  history,  and  as  the  description  is  a  line  one,  we  shall  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers. 

*'  She  sat  upon  a  broken  corner-stone  in  the  angle  of  a  paved 
apartment,  part  of  vvliich  slie  had  swept  clean  to  afford  a  smooth 
space  for  the  evolutions  of  her  spuidle.  A  strong  sunbeam,  through 
a  lofty  and  narrow  wmdow,  fell  upon  her  wild  dress  and  features, 
and  afforded  her  light  for  her  occupation  ;  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
was  very  gloomy.  Equipt  in  a  habit  which  mingled  the  national 
dress  of  the  Scottish  common  people  with  something  of  an  eastern 
costume,  she  spun  a  tlu'ead,  drawn  from  wool  of  three  different  co- 
lours, black,  white,  and  grey,  by  assistance  of  those  ancient  im- 
plements of  housewifery  now  almost  banished  from  the  land,  the 
distaff  and  spindle.  As  she  spun,  she  sung  what  seemed  to  be  a 
charm.  Mannering  after  in  vain  attempting  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  exact  words  of  her  song,  afterwards  attempted  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  of  what,  from  a  few  intelligible  phrases,  he  con" 
eluded  was  its  purport : 

"  Twist  ye,  twine  ye  !  even  so 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife. 
In  the  thread  oi'  human  life. 

'■*  While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinnings 
And  the  hifant's  life  beginning, 
Diudy  seen  through  twilight  buudiug, 
Loj  wluit  varied  shapes  attending  1 


"  Passions  v.  lid,  and  follies  vain, 
Pieasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain; 
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Doubt,  and  jealousy,  arid  fear, 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

*'  Now  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle* 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  !  even  so, 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 

"  Ere  our  translator,  or  rather  our  free  imitator,  had  arranged 
these  stanzas  in  his  head,  and  while  he  was  yet  hammering  out  a 
rhyme  for  spindley  the  task  of  the  sybil  was  accomplished,  or  her 
wool  was  expended.  She  took  the  spindle,  now  charged  with  her 
labours,  and,  undoing  the  thread  graduail}',  measured  it,  by  cast- 
ing it  over  her  elbow,  and  bringing  each  loop  round  between  hei:' 
fore  finger  and  thumb.  When  she  had  measured  it  out,  she  mut- 
tered to  herself — "  A  hank,  but  not  a  haill  ane — the  full  years  o' 
the  three  score  and  ten,  but  thrice  broken,  and  thrice  to  oo/;,  (i. 
c.  unite) ;  he'll  be  a  lucky  lad  an  he  win  through  wi't.' 

*'  Our  hero  was  about  to  speak  to  the  prophetess,  when  a  voice, 
hoarse  as  the  waves  with  which  it  mingled,  halloo'd  twice,  and  with 
increasing  impatience — *  ]Meg,  Meg  Merriiies  ! — Ciypsy — ^liag — 
tousand  deyvils  !' 

"  '  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  captain,'  answered  Meg,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  the  impatient  Commander  whom  she  addressed 
made  his  appearance  from  the  broken  part  of  the  ruins. 

"  He  was  apparently  a  seafaring  man,  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  and  with  a  countenPxUce  bronzed  by  a  thousand  conflicts  with 
the  north-east  wind,  tils  frame  was  prodigiously  muscular,  strong, 
and  thick-set ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  man  of  much  greater 
height  would  have  been  an  inadequate  match  in  any  close  personal 
conflict.  He  was  hard-favoured,  and,  which  was  worse,  his  itice 
bore  nothing  of  the  insouciance,  the  careless  frolicsome  jollity  and 
vacant  cui-iosity  of  a  sailor  on  shore.  These  qualities,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  any  others,  contribute  to  the  high  popularity  of  oui" 
seamen,  and  the  general  good  inclination  which  our  society  ex- 
presses towards  them.  Their  gallantry,  courage,  and  hardihood 
are  qualities  wliich  excite  reverence,  and  perhaps  rather  humble 
pacific  landsmen  in  their  presence  ;  and  neither  respect,  nor  a  sense 
of  humiliation,  are  feelings  easily  combined  with  a  familiar  fond- 
ness towards  those  who  inspire  them.  But  the  boyish  frolics,  the 
exulting  high  spirits,  tlie  unreflecting  mirth  of  a  sailor  when  enjo)'- 
ing  himself  on  shore,  ten>per  the  more  formidable  points  of  his 
character.  There  was  nothing  like  these  in  this  man's  foce ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  surly  and  even  savage  scowl  appeared  to  darken 
features  which  would  have  been  harsh  and  unpleasant  under  any 
expression  or  modification.  •  Where  are  you,  Mother  Deyvilson  ?* 
said  he,  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent,  though  speaking  per- 
fectly good  English.  *  Donner  and  blitzen  !  we  have  been  staying 
this  half  hour — Come,  bless  the  good  ship  and  the  voyage,  and  be 
cursed  to  ye,  for  a  hag  of  Satan  !'  "    Vol.  I,  P.  63. 
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^.hl^^'T'^^'-  ^''''"^'    ^""^^'-^^   ^"*«  calculations    sealed     ud 
with  a  stnct  injunction  not  to  open  them  till  nftJ\)     Jr  .      ^' 

bv  whom  it  w;,^  tn  .;.,  ^''^"''^'-'^"3^  by  the  gipseys  and  smuog  ers, 
vy  wnom  it  was  to  an  enormous  estent  infpcfpfj  Jc   u  jj 

turn  in  political  affairs,  cremated  a  iust^V  nf      ^     '    {-^  '"^^^" 

into  a  most  strict  and  active  m'^<n,trZ    Ta       ^        converted 

dispossesses  the  gipsey  co  oiw    ;^   'l  f  '     "^  '"  -'^"^  '^P^^'^^'  ^^ 
^  -■       J    I         &'r^'=^.  Loiony    wnicn  trom  time  immenmrial  hr>A 

fbtwned  themselves  i„  ti.e  wood  of  Eilanoowa,      T^!/  i 

".i:Tbei::'!  '::ttJ''''"'  ^'<^^^  ^''^::; 

had  :>een  sue  .   lr„to    '"„  '^ .°  it'*'"  '"""'■'■ ,"'™-     '^'"^J' 

service  to  the  laird  in  ^yar    Z   Llrlf  P'',^'^''''  "'P^'^'  ^7 

plundering  the  lands  orthosP^Ptl'^^^^'^y'  ^>^  '""^''''''S  and 

chanced  to  be  at  feud      I  .tteX^^^h'"""^  ^"'""^  "^^^  "^°"^  ^e 
pacific  natnrP      TJ,o         "'''^"^''y*  their  services  were  of  a  more 

Toor-ho :  ?or  theT^d  :sr "  "'"'^^^ 

with  ^reat  form      T^  .  ,  m  ''^"""«"y  Presented  at  Christmas 

iaird.?hrrem;rriid:  r L:'';  d^^^^         i^'  ^^  *h: 

men  repaired  her  ladv.Mn  1        ™"  «/ ^'^^  heir  when  born.    The 

i.  his  U^^^&fz:::ri^£:^'jr[::tfJ''  r^ 

terrier  puppes.     The  rF.n,l,-o,^       .i   ^j  "    "'^  ears  of  bis 

crane.ber!-/es  n  the  mos  and  rSn  h'''^  ""''  "^  '^''  ^^"^'^^^>  '^^"^ 
tribute  to  the  Place  The  e  , OK  r™t  "^^""  ^he  .pastures,  for 
knovvledgments  of  tnen  W  voluntary  service,  and  ac- 

«on.e  occasion^  con'?  :„'«  r^^Th'  ''""''f  f  ^"^  f^^^*^*^°"  «" 
and  brandy,  when  c  rcu-.^s^^n^n^     n    w-'  '"'^  ^''^^^''"  ^"^^^"''J^'  '-^^c. 
and  this  mutual  i"tJrc\Heor'     J"V''  "  '^''^'^'y  «f'8<^"erosity 
for  at  least  two  cen  ur  e     '  ndf^l  H      1'  T-^'^^  '''"'^^  ^^'^^'^  P^^^^ 
a   kind   of  priv""r' eVnW  '  '"f'^bitants  of  Derncleugh 

^  The  knave?'   wer%    he  T      dl^f"  '^l  ''''''  ^^  FAla.goJn. 

he  would  havedeeL    1.i;:;f,e;"rrf  ^"k'  ''■""'^^'  ^"^ 
could  not  now  and  then  hvfh         ^V        '"''  ''  ^'^   countenance 

country  and  ^4  Itl  m^, I  . ^e'  ""Z  T  T^'"^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
*«on,tobedi:;solved.-     X J  i      p   ,  '"'  ^^^^  ^'"'^'^^  "^ion  was 
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A  quarrel  is  accordingly  commenced  with  these  ancient  settlers 
on  the  estate,  and  they  are  driven  by  main  force  from  their  na- 
tive glen.  As  the  Laird  is  returning  from  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
he  meets  the  procession  of  his  old  tenants,  and  ife  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  misery  of  which  he  is  the  author :  as  he  is  rumi- 
nating on  the  event,  Meg  Merrilies  presents  herself  to  his 
view:  , 

"  She  was  standing  upon  one  of  those  high  banks,  which,  as  we 
before  noticed,  overhung  the  road ;  so  that  she  was  placed  consi- 
derably higher  than  EUangowan,  even  though  he  was  on  horse- 
back ;  and  her  tall  figure,  relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 
seemed  almost  of  supernatural  height.  We  have  noticed,  that 
there  was  in  her  general  attire,  or  rather  in  her  mode  of  adjusting 
it,  somewhat  of  a  foreign  costume,  artfully  adopted  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  her  spells  and  predictions,  of 
perhaps  from  some  traditional  notions  respecting  the  dress  of  her 
ancestors.  On  this  occasion,  she  had  a  large  piece  of  red  cotton 
clotli  rolled  about  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  from  beneath 
which  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  uncommon  lustre.  Her  long  and 
tangled  black  hair  fell  in  elf  locks  from  the  folds  of  this  singular 
head  gear.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  sybil  in  frenzy,  and  she 
stretched  out,  in  her  right  hand,  a  sapling  bough  which  seemed 
just  pulled. 

"  '  I'll  be  d d,'   said  the    groom,    *  if  she  has  not    been 

cutting  the  young  ashes  in  the  Dukit  Park,' — The  Laird  made  nor 
answer,  but  continued  to  look  at  the  figure  which  was  thus  perched 
above  his  path. 

"  *  Ride  your  ways,'  said  the  gypsy,  *  ride  your  ways,  Laird 
of  EUangowan — ride  your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram  ! — Tliis  day 
have  ye  quenched  seven  smoking  hearths — see  if  the  fire  in  your 
ain  parlour  burn  the  blyther  for  that. — Ye  have  riven  the  thack  ofT 
seven  cottar  houses — look  if  your  ain  roof-tree  stand  the  faster.— 
Te  may  stable  your  stirks  in  the  shealings  at  Derncleugh — see  that 
the  hare  does  not  couch  on  the  hearthstane  at  EUangowan. — Ride 
your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram — what  do  ye  glowr  after  our  folk 
for  ? — There's  thirty  hearts  there,  that  wad  hae  v/anted  bread  ere 
ye  had  wanted  sunkets,  and  spent  their  life-blood  ere  ye  had 
scratched  your  finger — yes — there's  thirty  yonder,  from  the  auld. 
wife  of  an  hundred  to  the  babe  that  was  born  last  v/eek,  that  ye 
have  turned  out  o"their  bits  o'  bields,  to  sleep  with  the  tod  and  the 
black  cock  in  the  muh-s! — Ride  your  ways,  EUangowan. —Our 
bairns  are  hinging  at  our  weary  backs — look  that  your  brgw  cradle 
at  hame  be  the  fairer  spread  up — not  that  I  am  wishing  ill  to  little 
H;irry,  or  to  the  babe  that  s  yet  to  be  born — God  forbid — and 
make  them  kind  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  father. — 
And  now,  ride  e'en  your  ways,  for  these  are  the  last  words  ye'll 
ever  hear  Meg  Merrilies  speak,  and  this  is  the  last  reise  that  I'll 
ever  cut  in  the  bonny  woods  of  EUangowan,* 
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«'So  saying,  she  broke  the  saph'ngshe  held  in  her  hand,  ami  flun<» 
t  into  the  road  Margaret  of  Anjou,  bestowing  on  her  triumphai.t 
ioes  her  keen-edged  malediction,  could  not  Imve  turned  from  them 
With  a  gesture  more  proudly  contemptuous.  The  Laird  was  clear- 
iiig  his  voice  to  speak,  and  thrusting  his  hand  in  liis  pocket  to  find 
half-a-crown;  the  gypsy  waited  neither  for  his  reply  nor  his  dona- 
tion,  but  strode  down  the  hill  to  overtake  the  caravan. 

"  Lllangowan  rode  pensively  home;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
/le  did  not  mention  this  interview  to  any  of  his  family.  I'he  .^room 
was  not  .o  reserved :  he  told  the  story  at  great  lengih  to  a  full  au^ 
clience  in  the  kitchen,  and  concluded  by  swearing,  that  "  '  if  ever 
the  devil  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  he  had  spoken  by  that  of 
Meg  Merrihes  that  blessed  day.'"     Vol.1.     P.  122. 

The  smugglers  also  are  altacJ^ed  uith  equal  virulence  bv  their 
ancient  friend,  which  leads  to  a  still  more  unhappy  result."  Kpii- 
ucdy    an  exciseman,  and    the  right  hand  man  of  the    Laird,  i^ 
placed  on  the  look  out  agamst  any  smuggling  vessels  uhicii  may 
approach  the  coast.     A  vessel  is  perceived,  uhich  is  recognised 
to  be  Dirk  Hatteraicks;  it   is  attacked  by   a  king's   sloop,  and 
des  royed.      Ihe  informer,  however,  meets-  his  death  by  a  party 
of  desperadoes  beluiigmg  lo  )he  crew  n  ho  land  u,,on  the  shore 
the  body  IS  lound  on  the  beach,  but  the  Laird's  little  son,  whom 
he  had  taken  out  with   him,  is  missing,  and  can  no  where  bo 
ioimd.     Mrs   Bertram  dies  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  son,  legvijig 
a  daughter  behind  her,  and  old  Bertram  himself  is  reduced  tS 
the   lovyest  state  of  decadence  and   misery.     The  history  now 
proceeds-  seventeen  years,  when  Guy,  now  Colonel  Mannerin.-, 
returns  from  India  with  a  large  fortune  and  an  only  dau-hte?! 
and  js  induced  to  visit  Scotland,  and  the  house  where  he  was 
so  jospitab^  received      He  arrives  in  time  to  witness  the  death 
ot  the  old  L.ird,  and  the  sale  of  the   family  estate  and  all  the 
etiects    which  are  seized  by  the  creditors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Glossin,  a  low  attorney,  who  had  ruined  the  extravagant 
and  thonghtless-^  Laird,  and  now  bought  the  estate  itself  with  the 
plunder  which  he  had  amassed  under  its  former  possessor.     Miss 
iiertram  js  taken  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Mannerin-  as 
a    companion   to    his   daughter.     The    Colonel    himself    is   a 
widower:  it  appears  that,  ^^l„!st  in  India,  he  met  a  young  ma» 
ol   he  name  ot  Brown,  an  officer  in  his  troop,  whose  advances 
to  his  daughter  were  mistaken  by  the  Jealous  husband,  for  atten- 
tions to  his  wife.     A  duel  ensues,  in  which  Brown  fell  by  the 
first  fire,  but  before  the  nature  of  the  womid  could  be  ascertained, 
a  party  of  Lootie,,  or  native   banditti,  poured  in  upon   them  ; 
Mannering  after  a  severe  conflict  escaped,  but  Brown  is  left  in 
heir  possession.     His  wife  dying  in  a  short  time  from  theagita- 
lon    produced   by  this  and    the  preceding   events,  Mannenug 
itaves  India  and  retunjis  to  England. 
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Brown  liowevrr  ( scnpes,  and  lYtuniino;  about  llie  same  time, 
discovers  the  retreat  ut"  Julia  Mamieriiig,  to  wliom  he  continues 
iiis  addresses  ;  he  pursues  her  into  Scotland,  ;uid  after  various 
due  evolutitins^  is  discovered  io  be  the  lost  son  of  the  old  Laird 
of  J-llengo\vaii,  wlio  had  been  st^ized  by  Dirk  Hiiittcriack,  cai- 
iied  over  to  Holland;,  there  odtuated,  and  finally  sent  to  seek 
his  fortune  an  India.  The  interest  iu  the  last  volume  is  created 
principally  by  the  arti/ices  of  Glossin  to  remove,  and  afterwards 
to  dispatch  the  rightful  heir  to  the  estate.  He  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  Dutch  smuggler,  and  finally  falls  by  his 
hand  iu  the  county  prison,  to  which  tiiey  had  both  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  one  for  tlie  murder  of  Kennedy  the  exciseman,  the 
other  for  kidnapping  the  child.  But  tlie  principal  agent  in  dis- 
covering young  Bertram,  and  in  restoring  liim  to  his  right  is 
ISJeg  Merrilies,  who  knew  both  of  his  seizure,  when  a  child, 
and  of  his  return  as  a  man  ;  but  liad  promised  never  to  betray 
the  secret,  provided  they  spared  his  life.  She  had  met  him  at 
an  inn,  and  had  cautioned  him  against  any  rencontre  with  the 
smuggling  party.  In  the  course  of  his  wandering,  however, 
he  had  fallen  in  with  her  again,  aiid  had  witnessed  a  scene 
which  is  described  in  so  admirable  and  so  terrihc  a  style,  that 
we  shall  extract  it  for  the  reader. 

**  Brown  first  approached  the  place  from  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  which  seemed  to  be  a  long  narrow  slit  or  loophole, 
=uch  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  old  castlew.  Impelled  by  cu- 
riosity to  reconnoitre  the  interior  of  tin's  strange  place  before  he 
er<tered,  Brown  gazed  in  at  this  aperture.  A  scene  of  greater 
desolation  could  not  be  well  imagined.  There  was  a  fire  upon 
the  floor,  the  smoke  of  wliich,  after  circling  through  the  apart- 
ment, escaped  by  a  hole  broken  in  the  arch  above.  The  walls, 
seen  by  this  smoky  light,  had  the  rude  and  waste  appearance  of 
a  ruin  of  three  centuries  old  at  least.  A  cask  or  two,  with  some 
broken  boxes  and  packages,  lay  about  the  place  in  confusion. 
But  the  inmates  chiefly  occupied  Brown's  attention,  l^pon  a  lair 
■composed  of  straw,  with  a  blanket  stretched  over  it,  lay  a  figure, 
so  still,  that,  except  tluit  it  was  not  dressed  in  the  ordhviry  habili- 
ments of  the  grave.  Brown  would  have  concluded  it  tu  *a  corpse. 
On  a  steadier  view  he  was  satisfied  it  was  only  on  tooint  of 

becoming  so,   for  he  heard  one  or  two  of  those  lov         -^p,   and 
hard-drawn    sighs,    that  precede  dissolution   \vhcn  \  "ne  is 

tenacious  of  life.  A  female  figure,  dressed  in  a  long  •  ,  sat,- 
on  a  stone  by  this  miserable  couch;  her  elbows  rested  i  i  her 
knees,  and  her  face,  averted  from  the  light  of  an  iron  lamp  neside 
her,  was  bent  upon  that  of  the  dying  person.  She  moistened  vAi 
mouth  from  time  to  time  with  some  liquid,  and  betvi'een  whiles 
sung,  in  a  low  monotonous  cadence,  one  of  those  prayers,  or 
rather  spells,  which,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north 
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of  England,  are  used  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  to  speed  the 
passage  of  a  parting  spirit,  like  the  tolHng  of  the  bell  in  catholic 
days.  She  accompanied  this  dismal  sound  with  a  slow  rocking 
motion  of  her  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  keep  time  with  her  song. 
The  words  ran  nearly  thus : — 

*'  Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay, 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  ?    . 
From  the  body  pass  away  ; — 

Hark !  the  mass  is  singing, 

**  From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed. 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need ; — 

Hark  !  the  knell  is  ringing. 

*'  Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast, 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waHng, 

"  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone. 
Earth  flits  fast,  and  time  draws  on, — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan, 

Day  is  near  the  breaking, 

"  The  songstress  paused,  and  was  answered  by  one  or  two 
deep  and  hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very 
agony  of  the  mortal  strife — "  It  will  not  be,"  she  muttered  to 
herself — *  He  cannot  pass  away  with  that  on  his  mind — it  tethers 
him  here — 

*  Heaven  cannot  abide  it, 
Earth  refuses  to  hide  it.* 

"  '  I  must  open  the  door  ;'  and,  risinjs^,  she  fticed  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  observing  heedfully  not  to  turn  back  her 
head,  and,  withdrawing  a  bolt  or  two,  (for,  notwithstanding 
the  miserable  appearance  of  the  place,  the  door  was  cautiously 
secured)  s^ -lifted  the  latch, 

,%.,  *  Open  lock — end  strife, 


6 

'^  ^'-  Come  death,  and  pass  life.' 


*'  Brown,  wli^  had  by  this  time  moved  from  his  post,  stood 
before  her  as  she  opened  the  door.  She  stepped  back  a  pace,  and 
he  entered,  instantly  recognizing,  but  with  no  comfortable  sen- 
sation, the  same  gypsy  woman  whom  he  had  met  in  Bewcastle. 
She  also  knew  him  at  once,  and  her  attitude,  figure,  and  the 
anxiety  of  her  countenance,  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
disposed  ogress  of  a  fairy  tale,  warning  a  stranger  not  to  enter  the 
dangerous   castle   of  her  husband.     The  first  words  she  spoke 
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(holding  up  her  hand  in  a  reproving  manner,)  were,  <  Said  I  not 
to  ye,  Make  not,  meddle  not  ?— Beware  of  the  redding  stiake! 
you  are  come  to  no  house  o'  fair-strae  death.'  So  saying,  she 
raisei  the  lamp,  and  tu-ned  its  light  on  tlie  dying  man,  whose 
rude  and  harsh  features  were  now  convulsed  with  the  last  agony. 
A  roll  of  linen  about  his  head  was  stained  with  blood,  which  had 
soaked  also  through  the  blankets  and  the  straw.  It  was,  indeed, 
under  no  natural  disease  that  tiie  wretch  was  suffering.  Brown^ 
started  back  from  this  horrible  object,  and,  turning  to  the  gypsy, 
exclaimed,  ♦  Wretched  woman,  who  has  done  this  ?' 

*'  '  They  that  were  permitted,'  answered  Meg  Merrilies,  while 
she  scanned  with  a  close  and  keen  glance  the  features  of  the  ex-- 
piring  man, — *  He  has  had  a  sair  struggle — but  it's  passing^l—I 
knew  he  would  pass  when  you  came  in. — That  was  the  death 
ruckle— he's  dead.' — Sounds  were  now  heard  at  a  distance  as  of 
voices. — *  They  are  coming,'  said  she  to  Brown,  *  you  are  a 
dead  man  if  you  had  as  many  lives  as  hairs.'  Brown  eagerly 
looked  round  for  some  weapon  of  defence.  There  was  none  near. 
He  then  rushed  to  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  plunging  among 
the  trees,  and  making  his  escape  by  flight,  from  wliat  he  now 
esteemed  a  den  of  murderers,  but  Merrilies  held  him  with  a 
mascdine  grasp.  *  Here,'  she  said,  •  here— be  still  and  you 
are  safe — stir  not  whatever  you  see  or  hear,  and  nothing  shall 
befall  you."     Vol.  H.     P.  S5. 

It  is  by  this  same  Meg  Merrilies  that  Bertram  is  preserved  from 
all  the  dangers  which  threaten  him,  and,  by  her  confession^  he  is 
iinally  acknowledged  as  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan,  She 
falls  a  sacrifice  however  to  her  fidelity,  being  shot  by  Dirk  Hait- 
teraick  in  the  cavern,  whither  she  had  conducted  Bertram  and 
his  friend^  to  seize  upon  this  old  monster  of  villany,  and  to 
bring  him  to  the  justice  which  he  so  amply  deserved.  The 
character  of  this  almost  super  human  creature  is  finely  conceived, 
and  drawn  with  a  wildness  approaching  to  sublimity.  We  can- 
not forbear  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  scone  which 
takes  place,  as  she  is  conducting  Bertram  to  the  smugglers  ca- 
vern,  through  the  glen  of  Ellangowan  which  the  gipsies  had  so 
long  inhabited : 

**  They  descended  into  the  glen  about  the  same  place  where 
Meg  had  formerly  parted  from  Bertram.  She  paused  an  instant 
beneath  the  tall  rock  where  he  had  witnessed  tlie  burial  of  a  dead 
body,  and  stamped  upon  the  ground,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  that  had  been  taken,  sliewed  vestiges  of  having  been  re- 
cently moved.  •  Here  rests  ane,'  she  said,  '  he'll  may  be  hae 
iieibors  sune.' 

"  She  then  moved  up  the  brook  until  she  came  to  the  ruined 
hamlet,  where,  pausing  with  a  look  of  peculiar  and  softened  in- 
terest before  one  of  the  gables  which  was  still  standing,  she  said  in 

a  tone 
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boiled  for  fortv  ve.Hs-tlS  -/ih       /    ,      i'"»  -"""■'=  ")■  '"''^'^ 

aftemoon  when  it  liun"  If.lr  "^'  '''  '"'""?'  ''""™'" 

riJies  will  never  sh!  hl.>h  '^^  ^^g'-^*^"  again,  and  Meg  Mer- 

tlie  wark.-     Vol.  Ill,    ?.  oyI  '"■'  ™'''-'«  "s  to 


Yi  am    but  a  vill-,;,,  ^f  "vci_y  no\ei  .   Mr.  (jlossin  is  a 

monr      Th«  r>      •        •  ^^  ^^^"'"§   described  without   liu- 

teitaiumeut  will  be  rich      T^  '  '"  ''''''''■'  ''^^  *^"- 

none  but  one  endov  Id  with    h  '  "Z^''''  "^  '^'''  "^^^^  -J"'^^^ 

dictated;  there  are  oherfvhir^  ^"^'"^  ^^"'^  ^^-^ 

are  others,  which  any  ordinary  character-cobler 
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Knight  as  easily  have  stitched  together.  There  are  sparks  both 
of  pathos  and  of  luimour  even  in  the  dullest  parts,  which  could 
be  elicited  from  none  but  the  author  of  VVaverley  :  if,  indeed,  we 
have  spoken  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  this  his  latter  effort,  our 
censuie  arises  only  from  its  comparison  with  the  former.  Had 
Guy  Mannering  made  its  appearance  first,  we  should  have 
hailed  it  as  the  offspring  of  an  orighial  mind  ;  as  it  has,  however, 
succeeded  one  of  the  most  perfect  performances  in  that  peculiar 
department  of  literature  w  hich  we  have  ever  witnessed,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  an  abortion  ;  but  it  is  an  abortion  of  genius, 
which,  in  our  mind,  is  still  supciior  to  the  more  regular  produc- 
tions of  tame  and  matured  stupidity. 

We  cannot  however  conclude  this  article,  without  remarking 
the  absurd  influence  which  our  author  uncjuestionably  attributes 
to  the  calculations  of  judicial  astrology.  No  power  of  chance 
alone  could  have  fuUllled  the  joint  predictions  both  of  Guy  Man- 
nering and  Meg  Merrilies;  wc  cannot  suppose  that  the  author 
can  be  endowed  with  sufficient  folly  to  believe  in  the  influence 
of  planetary  conjunctions  himself,  nor  to  have  so  miserable  an 
idea  of  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  as  to  suppose  them  ca- 
pable of  a  similar  belief.  We  must  also  r(;member  ihat  the  tinje 
of  this  novel  is  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  scarcely  forty  years 
since,  no  aid  therefore  can  be  derived  from  the  general  tendency 
of  popular  superstition  :  what  tlie  clue  may  be  to  this  apparent 
absurdity  we  cannot  imagine  ;  whether  the  author  be  in  jest  or 
earnest  we  do  not  know,  and  we  are  willing  in  this  dilemma  to 
suppose  that  he  does  not  know  himself. 


Art.  V.     Recreations  in  Malhematics  and   JSatural   Phtlo- 
sophif.     By  Charles  Ihdtori,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor   of  Mathematics  in  the  Roi/al   Militarij  Jcademy, 
Weoh&ich.     8vo.    4  Vols.  Plates.     31.  3s.    Longman.    1814. 

J.  HERE  are  few  persons  whose  credit  stands  higher  as  a  teacher 
of  the  practical  part  of  Mathematical  science  dian  Dr.  Hutton; 
it  is  wiih  pleasure  therefore  that  we  shall  present  our  readers 
%vith  the  account  of  four  volumes  which  promise  so  much  fair 
and  rational  entertaimnent.  Although  we  disapprove  stronglyof 
introducing  the  study  of  science  under  the  garb  of  amusement,  as 
a  method  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  enervate  the  powers 
of  the  mind ;  yet  we  see  no  reason  why  those  studies  which  in 
theory  have  been  pursued  with  all  that  severity  of  application 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  success,  should  not  af- 
terwards  be  reduced  into  entertaining  problems,  and  practical 
recreation.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  there  is  no 
study,  in  the  whole  round  of  sciences,  which  requires  such  in- 
tense 
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tense  and  undivided  application  of  the  intellect,  as  mathematical 
research ;  the   abstract  theory   must   be  severely  pursued,   and 
steadily  mastered,  before  the  slightest  illustration  from  practice 
can  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  labours  of  the  rugged  way,  or  to 
withdraw  the  mind   from   that  calm   and  undisturbed   attentioH 
■which  is   the  only  guide  to  perfect  demonstration  and   truth. 
After  however  the  theory  has   been  thus  pursued,  we  conceive 
that  no  instructor  will  disdain  to  place  in  tlit;  hands  of  his  pupils 
such  books  as  will  interest  their  fancy  and   their  pleasure  in  the 
same  cause,  in  which  their  labour  and  attention  have  previously 
been  so  powerfully  exercised.     There   are  very   few    lads  who 
have  a  genius  so  thoroughly  matheuiatical,  as  to  love  the  study 
purely  for  the  study's  sake ;  would  we  therefore  command  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  our   pupils,  we   must  reward  them 
for  their  dull  and  wearisome  application,  by  a  seasonable  intro- 
duction of  those  amusements,  which  at  once  engage  the  imagi- 
nation, and  evince  the  utility  and  importance  of  their  more  rigid 
studies. 

Nor  in  a  moral  point  of  view  do  we  consider  these  volumes 
as  less  impoatant.  A  very  small  proportion  of  our  young  stu- 
dents, particularly  in  military,  naval,  or  commercial  academies, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  employ  the  time  which  is  not  de- 
dicated to  the  lecture  room,  in  private  application.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  at  that  age,  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
numerous  temptations  and  dangers  which  environ  the  youth  in 
those  hours,  which  under  every  system  of  education  can  be  em- 
ployed only  at  his  own  discretion.  Whatever  therefore  will 
withdraw  his  mind  from  sensual  temptation,  and  employ  it  in 
innocent  and  active  pursuits,  is  a  most  important  subsidiary  in 
the  cause  of  moral  education.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  that 
will  more  surely  attain  this  desirable  end,  than  the  pursuits  of 
experimental  philosophy  ;  in  every  stage  of  it  there  is  some 
practical  amusement  to  engage  the  imagination,  and  to  interest 
the  attention  ;  and  the  mind  is  thus  powerfully  fixed  upon  its  ob- 
ject, without  the  appearance  even  of  labour  or  constraint.  Failure 
but  increases  its  ardour  in  pursuit,  while  success  presents  a  still 
increasing  variety  ol  entertainment.  Most  happy  therefore  will 
it  be  for  the  moi  als  of  any  school  or  academy,  when  experiments 
in  natural  philosophy  shall  form  a  leading  part  in  the  amusements 
of  the  youth. 

We  know  of  no  work  more  adapted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  end,  than  the  volumes  now  before  us;  they 
embrace  all  th.e  various  departments  of  science,  and  present  us 
with  curious  and  amusing  experiments  in  each.  'Jlie  lirst  pub- 
lication of  this  nature  that  appeared,  was  edited  by  M.  Oyanam, 
which,  though  capable  of  correction  and  enlargement,  was  exe- 
cuted with  much  ability,  and  met  widi  ks  piopnrtionate  success. 
^  second  work  of  the  saait  nature  was  published  by  M.  Mon- 
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tuck,  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1750,  who,  though  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  works  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance, 
did  not  disdain  to  correct,  enlarge,  and  improve  M.  Oyonam's 
Mathematical  Recreations.  The  book  indeed  under  his  masterly 
hand  assumed  a  n^w  appearance,  and  may  tairly  be  considered, 
from  the  many  alterations  and  additions  he  made  in  it,  to  be  his 
own.  This  may  be  esteemed  as  the  basis  of  Dr.  Hutton's  pub- 
lication, who  has  in  some  measure  performed  the  same  duty  to 
M.  Montucla,  that  he  performed  to  M.  Oyona-.n. 

The  fii-^t  volume  contains  a  very  amusing  account  of  the  va- 
rious systems  and  kinds  of  Arithmetic,  of  the  short  method  of 
perfornung  nmltiplication,  and  division,  by  Napier's  rods,  &c. 
of  palpable  arithmetic,  properties  of  numbers,  Stc.  All  the 
experiments  which  can  be  made  with  combinations,  permutations, 
&c,  are  given ;  with  various  amusing  and  useful  cases,  chances, 
annuities,  Sec.  &c.  with  tables  of  the  probable  extent  of  human 
life  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  the  subject  of  geometry  is 
entered  upon  in  the  same  manner,  to  which  many  useful  tables 
of  weights  and  measures,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  subjoined. 

With  the  second  volume  commences  the  more  strictly  ea:pe;7/72e«- 
tal  part  of  the  work.  The  theories  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
and  optics,  are  reduced  into  practice,  and  a  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems are  proposed,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and 
employ  the  time  of  the  young  leader.  With  these  are  mingled 
descriptions  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  art,  of  cele- 
brated clocks,  of  balloons,  of  telegraphs,  of  the  steam  engine, 
&c  ;  as  the  description  of  the  latter  may  prove  entertaining  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  extract  it  at  large. 

*<  The  first  part  of  this  machine  is  a  large  boiler,  to  the  cover  of 
which  is  adapted  a  hollow  cylinder,  2,  3,  or  4  feet  in  diameter. 
A  communication  is  formed  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder 
by  an  aperture,  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut.  Into  this  cy- 
linder is  fitted  a  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  arms  of  a  working  beam,  having  at  the 
extremity  of  its  other  arm,  the  weight  to  be  raised,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  piston  of  a  sucking  pmnp,  adapted  to  raise  water  from  a 
great  depth.  The  whole  must  be  combined  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  the  air  or  steam  has  free  access  into  the  cylinder,  which  com- 
municates with  the  boiler,  the  weight  alone  of  tlie  apparatus  -affixed 
to  the  opposite  arm  shall  be  capable  of  raising  that  piston. 

*'  Let  us  now  suppose  the  boiler  filled  with  water  to  a  certain 
height,  and  that  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  ebullition,  by 
a  large  fire  kindled  below  the  boiler.  As  a  part  ot'  this  water  will 
continually  rise  in  steam,  when  the  communication  between  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  opened,  this  vapour,  which  is  elastic,  will 
introduce  itself  into  it,  and  raise  the  piston  ;  as  its  force  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  air.  Let  us  suppose  also  that  the  piston,  when  it 
j^ttains  to  a  certain  height,  by  means  of  some  mechanism,  which 

may 
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may  be  easily  conceived,  moves  a  certain  part  of  the  maehine, 
wliich  intercepts  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cyhnder;  and  in  the  last  place,  that  by  the  same  cause  a  jet  of 
cold  water  is  thrown  beneath   the  bottom  of  the  piston  in  the  cy- 
linder, so  as  to  fall  down  through  the  vapour  in  the  form  of  rain. 
At  that  moment  the  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water ;  a  vacuun:i 
will  be  formed  in  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  the  piston  v/ill  be 
then  charged  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  or  a 
weight  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  of  the  same  base  and  32 
feet  in  height.     If  the  piston,  for  example,  be  52  inches  in  dia- 
meter, as  is   the  case  in  the  steam-engines  of  Montrclais,  near 
Ingrande,  this  weight  will  be  equal  to  294-50  pounds :  the  piston 
will  consequently  be  obliged  to  descend  with  a  force  equal  to  nearly 
30000  pounds,  and  the  other  arm  of  the  working  beam,  if  it  be  of 
the  same  length,  will  act  with  an  equal  force  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  it.    When  the  piston  has  made  this  first  stroke, 
*  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  restored; 
the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  again  enters  it,  and  the  equilibrium 
between  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  inside  of  the   cylinder 
being  re-established,  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  working  beam   descends,  and   raises   the  piston  ;  the 
same  play  as  before  is  renewed ;  the  piston  again  falls,  and  the  ma- 
chine continues  to  produce  its  effect."     Vol.  II.  p.  101. 

The  account  of  the  improvements  made  in  this  gigantic  ma- 
chine by  Mr.  Watt  of  Glasgow,  are  thus  described : 

"  The  ingenious  Mr.  James  Watt  of  Glasgow,  perceiving  the 
great  loss  of  steam  which  was  sustained  in  its  use,  in  Nevvcoinen's 
engine,  about  17H8,  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  this  subject, 
and  in  1770  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  applying  it;  in 
"which  the  cylinder  was  made  close  both  at  bottom  and  top,  and  the 
rod  which  connected  the  piston  with  the  lever,  ^\as  made  to  work 
through  a  collar  of  hemp  and  tallow,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  tight. 
The  atmosphere  being  thus  excluded  from  the  cylinder,  both  the 
vacuum  is  made  by  the  steam,  and  the  piston  is  moved  by  it.  JsA&o 
the  steam  is  not  condensed  by  throwing  cold  water  into  the  cylin- 
der, but  it  is  taken  out  by  an  air  pump,  and  condensed  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  possible,  it 
is  surrounded  with  steam,  and  covered  with  non-conducting  sub- 
stances. By  this  construction,  the  engine  has  been  made  to  per- 
form at  least  double  the  eifect,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  as 
the  best  engines  on  Newcomen's  construction.  Mr.  Watt  obtained 
an  extension  of  his  patent  right  in  the  year  1775,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  for  25  years,  and  was  joined  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Eolton  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham  ;  since  which,  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  still  been  followed  ;  but  the  working  parts  have  undergone 
various  modifications,  by  the  joint  abilities  of  these  able  mechani- 
cians. The  principle  which  was  applied  to  the  working  of  the 
piston,  only  one  way,  that  is,  by  pushmg  it  downwards,  as  the  at- 
mosphere 
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xtaosphere  did  in  Newcomen's  engine,  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
forcing  it  up;  by  which  means,  engines,  where  cylinders  are  of  a 
given  diameter,  are  now  made  to  perform  double  the  eiFect.  This 
has  not  only  saved  great  expence  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
engines,  but  has  enabled  them  to  be  applied  in  cases  where  immense 
power  has  been  wanted,  and  which  could  not  have  been  performed 
at  all  by  them  on  Newcomen's  construction.  By  the  same  mode 
of  applying  the  steam,  it  can  now  not  only  be  used  of  the  strength 
of  the  atmosphere,  bvit  as  much  stronger  as  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence may  require ;  which  is  a  still  farther  consolidation  of  the 
power.  The  celerity  also  with  which  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  and  the  discharging  of  the  condensed  steam  and  water,  are 
performe«l,  enables  them  to  work  quicker,  and  so  to  be  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  mill  work,  which  are  used  in  the  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  this  country.  Corn  is  ground  by  them,  cotton  spun,  silk 
twisted,  the  immense  machinery  used  in  the  new  manufactories  are 
worked,  and  including  every  kind  of  mill  work  to  which  water  can 
be  applied.  They  are  also  used  in  the  various  branches  of  the  civil 
engineer.  Thus  the  water  is  taken  from  the  foundations  of  Locks, 
Bridges,  Docks,  &c.  The  piles  are  driven  for  the  foundations,  as 
the  mortar  manufactured  for  the  building  of  the  walls ;  earth  taken 
from  their  canals ;  and  docks  and  works  have  been  of  late  per- 
formed by  their  means,  which  could  not  have  been  executed  with- 
©ut  them."     Vol.  II.  p.  107. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  parts  of  this  volume  is  that 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  various  optical  problems,  and  experi- 
ment, which  are  given  at  cousidorable  length.  From  these  the 
reader  may  acquaint  himself  with  the  principle  of  the  phan- 
tasmagoria and  other  exhibilion.s,  which  have  in  their  dav  so 
much  interested  the  public.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume, 
a  very  amusing  account  is  given  of  all  the  various  echoes  and 
their  most  remarkable  phasnomina.  We  can  sj)eak  also  in  terms 
of  approbation  of  Dr.  Button's  acoustiey,  and  of  his  account 
of  the  Grecian  music  ;  the  latter  part  however  of  this  section 
is  rather  too  dry  to  be  studied  by  any  one  but  a  professed 
musician. 

The  third  volume  present  us  with  all  the  elementary  problem? 
in  astronomy,  geography,  dialling.  A  very  interesting  chapter 
upon  navigation  occurs  in  this  work,  which  will  prove  full  of 
practical  information  even  to  the  mo^t  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  art.  To  this  succeeds  a  very  clear  and  useful  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  constructing  arches  and  bridges;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume,  the  reader  is  presented  with  all  the 
various  methods  of  making  rockets  and  other  fire-works,  awd  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed. As  many  of  our  readers  must  be  unacquainted  with 
the  cause  of  that  rapid  ascent  of  rockets  which  they  have  so 
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often   with  astonishment   witnessed,    it  will  be  interesting   to 
them  to  know  the  principles  by  which  their  flight  is  directed. 

*'  As  this  cause  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  produces  recoil 
in  fire-arms,  it  is  necessary  we  should  first  explain  the  latter. 

"When  the  powder  is  suddenly  inflamed  in  the  chamber,  or  atthe 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  it  necessarily  exercises  an  action  two  waj's 
at  the  same  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  against  the  breech  of  the  piece, 
and  against  the  bullet  or  wadding,  which  is  placed  above  it.  Be- 
sides this,  it  acts  also  against  the  sides  of  the  chamber  which  it  oc- 
cupies ;  and  as  they  oppose  a  resistance  almost  insurmountable, 
the  whole  effort  of  the  elastic  fluid,  produced  by  the  inflammation, 
is  exerted  in  the  two  directions  above  mentioned.  But  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  the  bullet,  being  much  less  than  that  opposed  by 
the  mass  of  the  barrel  or  cannon,  the  bullet  is  forced  out  with 
great  veiocit}^  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  body  of  the 
piece  itself  should  not  experience  a  movement  backwards  ;  for  if 
a  spring  is  suddenly  let  loose,  between  two  moveable  obstacles,  it 
will  impel  them  both,  and  conmiiunicate  to  them  velocities  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  masses :  the  piece  therefore  must  acquire  a 
velocity  backwards  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  mass  to  that  of 
the  bullet.  We  make  use  of  the  term  nearly,  because  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  give  to  this  ratio  certain  modifications  ; 
but  it  is  always  true  that  the  body  of  the  piece  is  driven  backwards, 
and  that  if  it  M'eighs  with  its  carriage,  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  bullet,  it  acquires  a  velocity,  which  is  a  thousand  times  less, 
and  which  is  soon  annihilated  by  the  friction  of  the  wheels  against 
the  ground,  &c. 

**  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  a  rocket  is  nearly  the  same.  At  the 
moment  when  the  powder  begins  to  inflame,  its  expansicn  produces 
a  torrent  of  elastic  fluid,  which  acts  in  every  direction;  that  is, 
against  the  air  which  opposes  its  escape  from  the  cartridge,  and 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  rocket ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air 
is  more  considerable  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  clastic  fluid  issues  through  the 
neck  of  the  rocket  to  throw  itself  downwards,  and  therefore  the 
rocket  ascends  by  the  excess  of  the  one  of  these  forces  over  the 
other. 

"  This  however  would  not  be  the  case,  unless  the  rocket  were 
pierced  to  a  certain  depth.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  elastic  fluid 
would  not  be  protluced ;  for  the  composition  would  inflame  only  in 
circular  coats  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  rocket ;  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  is  not  sufficient.  Ilecourse  then  is  had  to 
tlie  very  ingenious  idea  of  piercing  the  rocket  with  a  conical  hole, 
which  makes  the  composition  burn  in  conical  strata,  wliich  have 
much  greater  surface,  and  therefore  produce  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  fluid.  This  expedient  was  certainly 
uot  the  work  of  a  moment."     F.  389. 
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In  the  fourth  volume  Dr.  Hutton  details  all  those  experiments 
which  explain  and  illustrate  the  properties  of  fluids,  with  a  vari* 
©ty  of  miscellaneous  problems  in  natural  philosophy,  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  that  most  curious  of  all  physical  phenometja, 
the  divining  rod-  There  is  a  peculiar  property,  it  would  appear, 
residing  in  certain  constitutions,  which  enables  the  possessor, 
upon  taking  a  hazel,  or  some  other  twig,  to  discover  a  spring  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  person 
endosved  with  this  faculty  upon  a  spot  where  water  is  to  be 
found,  the  twig  will  be  found  to  twist  itself  in  the  hand.  Upon 
a  bridge,  or  in  a  boat,  no  effect  is  perceived ;  the  water  must  be 
under  ground  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Hutton  gives 
an  account  of  a  lady,  who,  in  consequence  pf  an  article  in  a 
former  edition  of  his  translation  of  Montucla,  sent  a  message 
to  him,  offering  to  shew  an  instance  of  this  extraordinary  faculty 
m  her  own  person.  This  was  a  lady  of  rank,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  choose  that  her  name  should  be  inserted  in  a  publica- 
tion like  the  present.  The  following  is  the  relation  of  the  fact, 
to  which  Dr.  Hutton  was  a  witness : — 

"  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  lady,  with  all  her 
family,  arrived  at  my  house  at  Woolwich  Common  ;  when,  after 
preparing  the  rods,  &c.  they  walked  out  to  the  grounds,  accom- 
panied by  the  individuals  of  m)*^  own  family  and  some  friends, 

when   Lady showed  the   experiment  several   times,  in 

different  places,  holding  the  rods,  &c.  in  the  manner  as  described 
in  her  ladyship's  first  letter  above  given,  la  the  places  where  / 
had  good  reason  to  know  that  no  water  was  to  be  found,  the  rod 
was  alwavs  quiescent ;  but  in  the  other  places,  where  I  knew  there 
was  water  below  the  surface,  the  rods  turned  slowly  and  regularly, 
in  the  manner  before  described,  till  the  twigs  twisted  themselves 
off  below  her  fingers,  which  were  considerably  indented  by  so 
forcibly  holding  the  rods  between  thcni.  i^ll  the  company  pre- 
sent stood  close  round  the  lady,  with  all!  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
her  hands  and  the  rods,  to  watch  it  any  particular  motion  might 
be  made  by  the  fingers ;  but  in  vain,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  per-= 
<;eived,  and  all  the  company  could  observe  no  cause  or  reason 
why  the  rods  should  move  in  the  manner  as  they  were  seen  to  do. 
After  the  experiments  were  ended,  every  one  of  the 
company  tried  the  rods  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
saw  the  lady  had  done,  but  without  the  least  motion 
from  any  of  them.  And  in  my  iamily,  among  our- 
selves, we  have  since  then  several  times  tried  if  we 
could  possibly  cause  the  rod  to  turn,  by  means  of 
any  trick  or  twisting  of  the  fingers,  held  in  the  man- 
ner the  lady  did  ;  but  in  vain,  we  had  no  power  to  accomplish  it. 
The  annexed  figure  represents  the  for.m  and  position  of  the  rod, 
about  6  inches  in  length,  cut  off  just  below  the  joint,  or  junction 
of  the  two  twigs 

«  I  am 
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*'  I  am  sorry  it  is  not.  permitted  to  publish  the  lady's  numes 
While  this  edition  of  the  book  was  ia  the  press,  thinking  the  above 
particulars  might  form  no  improper  supplement  to  what  had  beeu 
said  by  M.  Montulca  on  this  subject,  I  addressed  a  few  lines  to 

Lady ,  then  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  to  enquire 

If  her  name  might  be  mentioned  in  the  account  I  meant  to  give  ; 
to  which  I  received  ihe  following  answer  in  the  negative. 

**  Dear  Sir,  Oct.  30,  1813. 

*'  Having  been  from  home,  I  did  not  receive  the 
favour  of  your  letter  till  yesterday,  therefore  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  repl5nng  to  it.  As  1  have  ever  had  a  horror  of  ap- 
pearing in  print,  I  had  rather  not  have  m^  name  given  with  the 
account  you  propose  of  the  discovering  of  springs ;  therefore,  as 
it  will  be  anonymous,  you  will  judge  for  yourself  liow  far  you 
may  wish  to  relate  the  circumstances  with  which  I  have  acquainted 
3'ou.  They  are  known  to  so  many,  that  1  am  of  opinion  they  will 
obtain  credit  in  a  great  degree,  without  a  name  being  formally 
attached  to  them.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  every  experiment  I 
have  made  confirms  the  reality  of  the  power,  though  1  cannot 
account  for  it."     P.  229. 

To  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Hutton,  we  can  raise 
not  th«  slightest  objection ;  he  could  not  in  such  a  case  be  desir- 
ous of  deceiving  the  world,  and  the  evidence  of  his  senses  could 
not  have  deceived  himself.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are 
persons  in  sufficient  number,  besides  the  lady  who  exhibited  the 
phenomenon  to  Dr.  Hutton,  who  possess  this  pov\er  to  warrant 
our  belief.  It  is  a  faculty, as  we  understand,  that  resides  chiefly  in 
families  ;  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  natural  construction  of  the  frame,  which  produces 
so  extraordinary  an  effect,  although  the  mode  in  which  it  ope- 
rates must  remain  unexplained.  It  might  be  with  reason  supposed, 
if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  it  is  some  property  ex- 
isting in  the  nervous  system  :  we  know  the  agitation  in  which 
certain  persons  are  thrown  when  certain  objects  of  natural  an- 
tipathy are  near  their  persons,  such  as  apples,  cats,  spiders,  &c. 
although  it  is  ascertained  that  tliey  were  wholly  unconscious 
from  their  outward  senses  of  their  presence.  We  therefore 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  presence  of  a  spring  below  the 
earth  should  not  agitate  in  a  similar  manner  the  nervous  system 
of  certain  individuals,  so  as  to  twist  a  hazel  twig  in  their  hand, 
while  they  are  in  a  bimilar  manner  unconscious  of  its  nearness  to 
their  person. 

Of  that  part  of  the  present  volume  which  treats  of  chemistry, 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  equal  approbation.  It  is  clear  that 
Dr.  H.  possesses  but  a  very  confined  knowledge  of  the  subjecto 
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The  terms  are  often  both  confused  and  inaccurately  applied,  nor 
is  there  any  thing  satisfactory  throughont  the  v.  hole,  except  a  fe\/ 
common  experiments^  which  cannot  be  si.'fficiv;r.tly  enjoyed  fromr 
ignorance  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  conducted.  Tlii'J 
is  the  only  part  of  the  four  voiumes  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
reconsidered  and  recast.  An  experienced  chvmist  would  m  the 
-same  number  of  pages  furnish  a  general  view  ,of  the  chemical 
science,  and  propose  an  equal  number  of  useful  and  entertaining 
experiments,  subjoining  to  each  a  rational  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

Many  of  Dr.  Hutlon's  remarks  upon  natilral  phenomena  are 
exceedingly  ingenious ;  as  a  specinen  of  these  we  shall  present 
the  reader  with  his  reason  for  a  fact,  to  the  existence  of  whicli. 
we  can  all  bear  testimony. 

"  What  is  the  reason  that  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  which  contains  imtef 
in  a  high  stale  of  ebullition,  is  scarcely  warm'? 

*'  Before  we  attempted  to  enquire  into  the  cause  cJf  this  pheno- 
menon, we  thought  it  proper  first  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  fact* 
for  fear  of  exposing  ourselves  to  ridicule,  hke  those  v/ho  explain  in 
so  ingenious  a  manner  the  phenomenon  of  the  child  in  Silesia  with 
the  golden  tooth  ;  a  phenomenon  however  which  was  only  a  decep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  which  occurred  to  the  marquis  of  \'ardes,  ex- 
plained with  so  much  sagacity  by  Regis,  and  which  however  was 
the  trick  of  a  servant.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  many  others, 
which  ought  first  to  be  confirmed,  before  we  attempt  to  explain 
them.  We  brought  water  therefore  to  a  strong  stiite  of  ebullition, 
in  an  iron  vessel,  and  having  touched  the  bottom  of  it,  while  the 
water  was  boiling,  we  indeed  found  that  it  had  but  a  very  moderate 
heat ;  it  did  not  begin  to  be  burning  hot,  till  the  moment  when  the 
ebullition  had  almost  ceased. 

"  In  our  opinion,  this  effect  is  produced  in  the  follawing  rtian- 
ner  :  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  ebullition  is  occasioned  by 
tire  pellicle  of  water,  which  touc-.hesthe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  being 
continually  converted  into  vapour.  This  conversion  into  vrpour 
cannot  take  place,  without  the  bottom  always  losing  seme  of  that 
heat,  which  it  acquires  by  the  contact  of  the  coals  or  fire.  But 
during  the  interval  between  the  moment  when  the  vessel  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  that  when  it  is  touched,  as  no  new  igneous  fiuiif 
reaches  it,  though  it  still  continues  to  boil,  it  is  probable  that  the 
remainder  of  this  fluid  is  absorbed  by  the  water  which  touches  the 
bottom,  and  which  is  converted  into  vapour. 

"  Without  giving  this  explanation  as  absolutely  demonstrafivie, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  the  real  case  ;  and 
what  seems  to  give  it  more  probability  is,  that  while  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  from  which  the  boiling  proceeds,  is  but  little  hot,  the 
eides  have  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  go  that  the  finger  v,-ould  bs 
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burnt,  were  it  kept  as  lonc^  on  them  as  it  can  be  kept  on  the  bot- 
tom. But  no  sooner  has  the  boiling  ceased,  than  the  bottom  itself 
receives  part  of"  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  the  finger  cannot  then 
touch  it,  without  being  burnt. 

*'  K  EM  ARK. — The  solution  of  the  following  little  problem  de- 
pends, in  all  probability,  on  a  similar  cause. 

*'  To  melt  lead  in  a  2'>iece  cyf  paper. 

"  Wrap  up  a  very  smooth  ball  of  lead  in  a  piece  of  paper,  taking 
care  that  there  be  no  wrinkles  in  it,  and  that  it  be  every  v.here  in 
contact  with  the  ball;  if  it  ba  held,  in  this  state,  over  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  the  lead  will  be  melted  without  tl\e  paper  being  burnt. 
The  lead,  indeed,  when  once  fused,  will  not  fail  in  a  short  time  to 
pierce  the  paper,  and  to  run  through."     Vol.  IV.  P.  169. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  publication  to  all  masters 
and  tutors  of  schools  and  academics  as  a  niost  useful  and  enter- 
taining production,  and  admirably  calculated  both  to  inform  ths 
mind  in  the  paths  of  science,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the  conta- 
gion of  idleness  and  corruption  in  those  hours  of  leisure  in  which 
the  student  must  be  his  own  master. 

The  plates  are  explanatory  and  good,  and  will  have  much  effect 
in  rendering  the  problems  of  experiments  easy  both  to  be  under- 
stood and  to  be  reduced  into  practice.  I'he  whole  work  indeed 
retiects  much  credit  upon  a  man,  who  has  already  deserved  so 
well  of  the  scitntilic  world. 


Art.  VI.  The  Satires  of  Jvvcnnl  trrinslaled  into  English 
Verse.  JB^  C.  Bad/iam,  iM.  D.  8vo.  pp.  40ti.  14s. 
Longman.      1814. 

\V  E  scarcely  know  by  what  fatality  the  Manes  of  Juvenal  are 
doomed  to  undergo  such  perpetual  dislocation  and  dismember- 
ment in  the  purgatory  of  translation.  Most  ol"  the  other  cele- 
brated poets  of  antiquity,  after  having  been  stretched  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  rack,  or  havii)g  first  been  "  done,"  or  rather 
jfjueezed  into  English  by  our  pediintic  forefathers,  and  after- 
wards freely  paraj)!uased,  or  rather  paralysed  b^-  their  degeneiate 
sons,  are  suftered  to  rest  at  peace  in  their  own  proper  language 
and  shelves.  Juvenal  alone  appears  to  be  selected  as,a  subject 
for  continual  experiment,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  even  in  prose, 
in  which  latter  form,  tliree  monsters  are  now  to  be  met  with  iu 
our  British  menagerie. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  Holyday  and  Stapylton  had 
been  deemed  unqualitied  for  their  task,  that  Dryden  and  his  col- 
leagues would  liave  answered  every  purpose  for  which  translation 

could 
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could  have  been  adapted.  Or  it  ihcse  were  not  sufficient,  Mr. 
Giftord  might  be  esteemed  as  fully  competent  to  supply  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  stai  ts  up  a  powerful 
rival  to  all  that  have  gone  before  him,  and  now  Dr  Badham  ap- 
pears the  last  of  Banquo's  descendants.  We  say  nothing  of  a 
long  tribe  of  worthies,  who,  wiih  their  translations,  have  long 
since  slept  in  peace;  we  are  of  opinion  however  that  if  Dr. 
Badham  could  hold  the  glass  in  his  hand,  we  should  see  a  host  of 
future  translators,  whom  future  days  will  bring  to  life. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  this  pruriency  of  translation, 
we  shall  not  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  merits  of 
those  who  stand  distinguished  in  this  rank  of  literature ;  we  shall 
account  for  it  rather  from  the  unattainable  magnificence  of  the 
original.  Dryden,  Gifford,  and  Hodgson,  have  each  done  won- 
ders in  their  several  works,  much  however  still  remains  and  ever 
will  remain  to  be  done.  Each  of  these  has  justly  thought  drat  he 
has  discovered  some  beauty  tvhich  his  predecessors  have  over- 
looked, that  he  has  infused  a  spirit  which  they  have  suffered  to 
evaporate.  Each  then  in  detached  passages  will  exceed  the 
other,  yet  much  may>ti  remain  for  a  more  fortunate  successor 
to  accomplish,  and  thus  translations  may  follow  translations,  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  perhaps,  not  so  much  in  the  qnuntuin 
as  in  the  disposition  of  excellence.  M'ith  respect  also  to  the 
laws  of  translation,  there  appears  to  be  no  general  agreement 
even  upon  this  first  point,  the  difference  therefore  of  style  and 
manner,  which  each  may  consider  as  most  adapted  to  the  ori- 
ginal, must  of  itself  furnish  an  endless  variety. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  resulting  from  this  competition, 
we  mean  the  general  attention  paid  on  this  account  to  the  great 
original.  If  the  number  of  translations  shall  incline  our  rising 
youth  more  deeply  to  study  the  spirit,  and  more  accurately  to  in- 
vestigate the  lanauajre  of  Juvenal  himself,  we  shall  hail  each  new 
translation  as  an  auspicious  event  in  the  annals  of  scliolarship  and 
morality. 

Of  the  many  qualities  requisite  for  a  translator  of  Juvenal,  Dr. 
Bedham  appears  to  possess  a  sufficient  proportion  ;  he  seems  to 
be  endowed  with  a  stern  and  powerful  mind,  with  a  considerable 
share  t)f  sound  scholarship,  and  occasionally  with  no  mean 
poetical  power.  His  {)rincipal  deficiency  may  be  traced  in  a  cer- 
tain want  of  sustainnient  peculiar  to  hiraslf.  He  seldom  indeed 
grows  flat  or  insipid,  but  often  rugged  and  harsh  ;  or  to  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  the  stable,  he  seldom  flags,  but  often 
stumbles.  We  should  imagine  that  poetry  was  in  some  measure 
anew  pursuit  with  our  author,  and  that  he  is  comparatively  fresh 
in  harness  ;  his  faults  are  such  as  time  and  attention  will  correct, 
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and  his  excellencies  such  as  will  encrease  with  each  succeeding 
effort.  ° 

The  first  satire  is  rendered  with  much  ?pirit  and  general  fidelity. 
We  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  few  last  lines  as  a  specimen 
of  our  translator's  powers,  adding  the  vttsions  both  of  Gifford 
and  of  Hodgson. 

"  Securus  licet  ^Eneam,  Rutuluraque  ferocetn 
Committas,  null!  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles, 
Aut  nmlturn  qusesitus  Hylas^  urnamque  secutus 
Ense  velut  stricto,  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Iiitrerniuit,  rubet  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  est 
Crimiiiibus,  tacita  sudant  pnecordia  culpa. 
Inde  ira?,  et  lacrymoc.     Tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 
Haec  aninio  ante  tubas;  galeatum  sero  duelli 
Pa-nitet,  experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 
Quorum  riaminia  tegitur  ciais  atque  Latina.' 


.A   " 


"  Steer  wisely  then  from  this  too  daring  course. 
And  match  the  Trojan's  and  Rutulian's  force; 
Achilles'  wound  excites  no  friendly  ra"-e. 
None  weep  for  Hylas  in  our  distant  age. 
But  when  Lucilius  hurls  indignant  down 
His  drcadiul  thunders  on  a  guilty  town, 
Each  blushing  villain  feels  the  shock  within, 
And  shudd'ring  su-eats  betray  the  conscious  sin- 
Hot  tears  of  anguish  speak  the  just  award. 
But  deadly  hate  pureues  the  vii-tuous  bard. 
Weigh  well  your  strength,  ere  yet  the  trumpets  soUBcJ, 
And  arm'd  you  enter  on  the  listed  ground. 

JUVENAL. 

Since  then  I'm  doom'd  to  check  my  vetigcful  gall. 
And  fear  to  lash  the  living  criminal, 
I'll  point  my  satire  at  the  noxious  clay. 
Beneath  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  way.'*    Hodgson* 

Mr.  Gifford  is  rather  closer  than  Mr.  Hodgson. 

"  Bring,  if  you  will,  .^neas  on  the  stage. 
Once  more  the  fierce  Rutilian  to  engage; 
Make  stern  Achilles  bleed  in  epic  strain, 
And  *  Hylas:   Hylas!'  fdl  the  Shore  in  vain. 
Harmless,  nay  pleasant,  shall  your  verse  be  foun^j, 
You  bare  no  ulcer,  and  you  probe  no  weund. 
But  when  Lucilius,  fired  with  virtuous  rage, 
Nerves  his  bold  arm  to  scourge  an  impious  age. 
The  conscious  villain  shudders  at  his  sin, 
And  burning  blushjs  speak  the  pangs  within  ; 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  from  every  member  rol!^ 
And  grou-ing  terrors  burro^^  n\)  his  soul, 
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Tisen  tears  of  shame,  and  dire  revenge  succeed — 
bay  ;  have  you  ponder'd  wellth'  adventurous  deed  ? 
Now— ere  the  trumpet  sound— your  strength  debate  ; 
The  soldier  once  engaged  re^jents  too  late. 

*'  X  Yet  I  must  write  ;  and  since  these  iron  times, 
From  living  knaves  preclude  my  angry  rhymes, 
I  point  my  pen  against  the  guilty  dead, 
And  pour  its  gall  on  each  obnoxious  head."  Gilford. 

Dr.  Badham  is  closer  still  than  either  of  liis  predecessors,  and 
by  his  accuracy  has  rather  preserved  than  diminished  the  spirit  of 
the  oiiginal. 

*«  O  bid  the  Muse  to  themes  more  harmless  turn, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  Hylas  and  his  urn  ; 
iiine;is,  Turnus — none  their  quarrel  harms. 
None  shall  vow  vengeance  where  none  feel  alarms. 
But  when  Lucilius  with  intrepid  hand, 
Bares  the  bright  terrors  of  his  gleaming  brand; 
How  the  warm  current  mantles  in  the  cheek. 
And  sins  reveai'd  in  burning  blushes  speak ! 
The  bosom  heaves  with  agony  supprest, 
And  chilling  damps  bedew  the  laboring  breast ; 
Then  comes  the  burst  of  rage  ! — O  friend,  htware. 
Before  you  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  war  ; 
The  helmet  on,  thou  canst  no  more  decline. 
Now,  be  the  perils  of  the  combat  thine ! 

"  Be  then  their  patience  tried,  whose  bones  dcQzy 
Beneath  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  way."     1*.  26. 

We  must,  hO'Vever,  lemark  that  "  be  then  their  patience 
tried,"  is  not  a  sufficiently  accurate  version  of  "  quid  coucedatiu," 
although  we  prefer  a  couplet  rather  than  four  lines  to  convey  the 
sense  of  the  original. 

The  third  satire  is  a  spirited  performance,  from  the  latter  part 
of  this  also  we  shall  extract  a  passage,  in  which  in  our  opinion 
Dr.  Badham  fully  equals  eitlier  of  his  modern  predecessors  in 
accuracy  ^nd  power. 

**  Ebrius  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit,  &c." 

"  The  fiery  youth,  whom  yet  no  murders  stain, 
Frets,  hke  Pelides  for  PatrocKis  slain  : 
Turns  on  his  face,  utters  the  restless  moan, 
Sleepless  and  sad  until  the  deed  be  done  : 
There  are  whom  brav.'ls  compose  ! — but  he  in  truth, 
Flush'd  as  he  is  with  wine,  the  generous  youth 
J^Iarks  the  long  train,  and  glittering  robes  afar, 
Ant\  saves  his  courage^  fur  an  humbler  war. 

He 
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He  shune  the  brazen  lamp,  the  torches  bright ; 
Me,  whom  the  moon  conducts,  or  gUmmering  h'ght 
Of  which  ray  hands  ceconomise  the  thread, 
He  marks  for  vengeance,  unalloy'd  v/ith  dread : 
And  thus  begins  the  fray — (to  call  it  so, 
Where  he  inflicts,  and  1  receive  the  blow.) 
Full  in  my  way  '  stand,  fellow,  stand,'  he  bawls, 
('Tis  prompt  obedience,  when  a  madman  calls, 
And  he  too  stronger  !)  <  come,  sir,  quickly  tell 

*  Whose  beans  and  vinegar  within  thee  swell  i 

*  Say  with  what  cobler  didst  thou  slice  the  leek, 

*  And  eat  the  boil'd.sheep's  head  ?--  nay,  sirrah,  speak. 

*  So !  silent  ? — There  1  take  that !— and  that  '—and  now 

*  Perchance  the  mighty  secret  thoul't  avow, 

*  What  porch  shall  house  thee  for  the  night  ?  in  sooth, 

*  Good  fellow,  thou  hadst  better  tell  the  truth,' — 
Or  face  the  storm,  or  seek  inglorious  flight, 

In  a  whole  skin  look  not  tosle-  p  tonight, — 
^  To  morrow,  when  he  hears  your  rival's  tale, 

Perhaps  the  praetor  may  accept  your  bail ! 
Behold  a  poor  man's  rights  !  insulted,  bruis'd, 
Then  of  the  insults  he  endur'd,  accus'd. 
He  must  implore,  that,  with  what  teeth  remain, 
For  once,  they'll  let  him  seek  his  home  again !"     P.  77. 

The  sixth  satire  is  rendered  with  n)uch  delicacy,  but  without 
departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hodgson  makes 
too  large  sacnfices  to  decent y,  while  Mr.  Gitibrd  perhaps  speaks 
out  too  much  \n  the  language  of  Juvenal  ;  Dr.  Badham  steers  a 
middle  course,  and  sometimes  wiih  much  success. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  difficult  task  in  the  whole  range 
of  translation,  than  tn  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  notion  both 
of  the  vices  themselves,  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  the\  are 
lashed,  vMlhoui  ofituding  the  chaste  ear,  by  too  faithful  a  trans- 
fusion ol  the  gro^s  and  disgusting  terms  in  which  the  attack  is 
carried  on.  Such  houever  is  the  task  which  any  one  who  pre- 
tends to  give  a  version  of  the  sixth  satire  undertakes  ;  "  ga/eatum 
Serb  duelli  pcenitet."  Dr.  Jiadham  has  not  shrunk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  such  an  undertaking  ;  nor  will  lie  have 
any  reason  to  repent  of  his  boldness. 

in  the  seventh  and  eighth  satires  our  author  is  by  no  means 
unsucce&sful ;  excepting  a  few  errors,  they  present  a  very  fair 
transcript  of  the  original.  In  the  tenth,  by  which  the  generality 
of  his  readers  will  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  whole,  he  labours 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  In  the  opening  he  is  clearly 
surp^i-sed  by  Hodgson,  and  perhaps  by  Gifford ;  in  many  parts 
iucletd  he  fails  short  of  both  his  rivals  ;  but  in  the  close  he  comes 
cff  victoiious  from  the  contest.     We  shall  present  the  version  of 
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■^11  the  three;  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  die 
justice  of  our  decision.  Tlie  lines  of  the  poet  himselt  are  too 
-common  to  warrant  our  transcription. 

"  Nil  ergo  optabunt  homuies,  &€." 

*'  Say  then,  mast  man,  deprivM  all  power  of  choice, 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  the  suppUcating  voice  ? 
Not  so  ;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortune  trust: 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  jujt. 
What  best  may  profit  or -delight  they  know, 
And  real  good,  for  foncied  bliss  bestov,- ; 
With  eyes^of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan  ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man. 
By  blind  desire,  by  headlong  passion  driven, 
For  wife,  and  heirs  we  daily  weary  Heaven  ; 
Yet  still  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative  to  know, 
If  heirs,  or  wife,  will  bring  us  weal  or  woe. 

"  But,  that  thou  may'st  (for  still  'tis  good  to  prove 
Thy  humble  hope)   ask  something  from  above  ; 
Thy  pious  otFerings  to  the  temples  bear, 
And,  while  the  altars  blaze,  be  this  thy  prayer.  _ 

"0  Tiiou,  who  see'st  the  wants  of  human  kind, 
Grant  me  all  health  of  body,  health  of  mind  ; 
A  soul  prepar'd  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate, 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  state  ; 
That  reckons  death  u  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care; 
That  anger  and  desire  alike  reiitrains,_ 
And  counts  Alcides'  toif^  and  cruel  pains, 
Superior  to  the  feasts,  the  wanton  sport. 
And  morbid  softness  of  the  Assyrian  court. 

"  This,  though  to  give  thyself  may'st  well  suthcc  :— 
The  only  path  to  peace  through  virtue  lies. 
O  Fortune,  Fortune !  all  thy  boasted  powers 
Would  shrink  to  nothing,  were  but  prudence  ours  : 
But  man,  fond  man,  exalts  thee  to  the  spheres. 
And  clothes  thee  in  the  attributes  he  fears  1"     Gifford. 

\ye  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  is  by  no  means  hife- 
rior  to  his  predecessor. 

«'  Shall  man  then  nothing  ask  ?"— This  rule  receiye— 

The  choice  of  blessings  to  the  Giver  leave  : 

He  "rants  us  happiness,  and  not  our  will ; 

E'en  when  we  hate  ourselves,  he  loves  us  still. 

By  a  blind  impulse  violently  driv'n. 

We  claim  a  wife,  a  family,  from  Heav'n  ; 

But  Heav'n  best  knows  how  vile  our  wite  may  be, 

.    '       iiow  shameless  our  ungrateful  family.  «  xr  . 

^•^  «  Yet 
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"  Yet  to  that  God  on  whom  our  hopes  depend. 
While  with  deep  awe,  with  righteous  zeal  we  bendj 
Be  this  our  pray'r — '  Oh  let  thy  creatures  find 
'  A  healthful  body,  and  a  healthful  mind  ; 

*  With  a  brave  soul  that,  yielding  up  its  breath, 

*  Mid  nature's  kindest  presents  places  death  ; 
f  That,  soaring  far  o'er  all  terrestrial  cares, 

*  Smiles  on  tlie  load  of  life  it  brieliy  bears; 

*  That  tenip'ring  each  rebellious  passion's  fire,  ^ 

*  Too  firm  for  iear,  too  hob.  for  desire, 
9  Prefers  Herculean  toils  to  lazy  sports, 

'  An. I  iields  of  danger  to  voluptuous  courts.* 

"  rhis  thou  canst  give  thyself,  and  only  this 
Can  lead  thy  footsteps  to  the  path  of  bliss. 
'     .Be  Virtue  then,  be  Prudence  still  thy  guide. 
And  ev'ry  pow  r  shall  arm  upon  thy  side; 
But  thy  weak  vows  io  Fortune  s  temple  rise, 
And  Folly  wafts  their  incense  to  the  skies."     P.  205. 

Lastly,  sve  come  to  the  version  of  Dr.  Badham,  which  v  e 
consider  as  in  many  points  of  vie\v_,  superior  to  either  of  thosQ 
Viho  have  gone  before  him. 

"  What  then,  does  life  supply  no  object,  none ; 
Is  there  NO  good  to  ask,  \o  ill  to  shun  ? 
Kay.  but  do  thou  permit  the  Goas  to  choose, 
What  it  is  meet  to  grant,  and  wht;t  refuse, 
Giving  whate'er  is  good,  they  ofi  deny 
What  only  seems  so,  to  our  erring  tye  ; 
Dear  to  himself  is  roan,  but  far  more  dear 
To  them  who  mark  how  passion  wins  his  ear; 
A  wife,  an  home,  and  sweet  domestic  peace,' 
These  boons  he  seeks  with  pray'rs  that  never  cease  j 
They,  to  who?e  altars  and  whose  shrines  he  runs. 
Discern  the  future  wife,  the  future  sons  ! 
Yet,  that  thou  may'st  not  want  a  ready  prayer, 
When  the  slain  victim  tells  thy  pious  care. 
Ask,  that  to  health  of  body  may  be  join'd, 
That  equal  blessing,  sanity  of  mind  : 
*Gainst  which  life's  various  cares  in  vain  conspire. 
And  strange  alike  to  anger  and  desire ; 
Which  views  the  close  of  life,  from  terrors  free, 
As  a  kind  boon,  Nature  !  bestow'u  by  thee : 
Which  would  the  spft  Assyrian's  down  resign, 
All  his  voluptuous  nights,  and  all  his  wine, 
For  brave  ahd  noble  darings!  P.'Icrtol,  learn. 
The  boon  of  bliss  thyself  alone  can'st  earn; 
To  tranquil  life  one  only  path  invites, 
W^-ere  Virtue  leads  her  pilgrim  and  requites  j 
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No  more  a  Goddess,  were  thy  votaries  wise. 

Whose  fond  delusion  lifts  thee  to  the  skies, 

Thy  place  in  Heaven,  O  Fortune  !  we  bestow, 

Divine  we  call  thee ;  and  we  make  thee  so  !"     P.  293. 

In  the  thirteentli  satire  are  to  be  found  many  spirited  and  excel- 
lent lines  ;  the  following  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  the  best, 
nor  indeed  would  ihey  disgrace  even  Oryden  himself  in  his  best 
mood. 

**  Quondam  hoc  indigenaJ  vivebant  more,  &c." 

*'  These  dreams  might  suit  the  lives  our  rustics  led 
Ere  Saturn  doff'd  the  diadem  and  fled; 
A  little  virgin  yet  when  Juno  ran, 
And  Jove  himself  a  private  gentleman ; 
When  public  dinners  were  in  heaven  unknown. 
And  Gods  and  Goddesses  still  din'd  alone: 
When  yet  no  goblet  sparkled  in  the  hand  j 

Of  the  fair  youth  that  came  from  Ilium's  strand. 
Or  her's,  of  Hercules  the  buxom  dame : 
With  hands  unwash'd  ere  limping  Vulcan  came. 
From  all  the  smoke  and  soot  of  Lipari, 
And  soak'd  the  nectar  till  the  cuf}  Mas  dry. 
O  golden  times  when  Gods  were  scarce  and  few, 
Not  such  a  motley  crowd  as  now  we  view ! 
Tiie  skies  a  small  establishment  possest. 
And  with  a  lighter  load  was  Atlas  prest. 
Obey'd  no  Monarch  then  the  sad  profound. 
By  his  Sicilian  bride  no  Pluto  frown'd: 
Wheels,  furies,  vultures,  rocks,  unheard-of  things. 
And  the  gay  ghosts  were  strangers  yet  to  kings !    P.  336. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  already  given,  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  form  a  sufficient  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 
X)r-  Badham  appears  to  most  advantage  in  those  passages  in 
which  the  keen  and  caustic  indignation  of  the  original  demands 
a  proportionate  pungency  and  power  iu  the  translator.  Tha 
j^ingle  couplets  are  at  times  inimitable — such  as 

♦♦  Mors  sola  fatdtur 
Quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula.*' 

*'  Death,  death  alone  makes  thoughtless  man  confess 
The  humbling  secret  of  his  littleness." 

The  exquisite  description  of  old  age  in  thp  tenth  jjatirc,  \^ 
Tendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  beauty — this  specimen  of 
our  translator's  taleutb  i§  too  creditable  to  be  omitted. 

*'  In  youth  a  sweet  djversitjr  we  find, 
^od  Yfri^us  lovelfnesf  w^th  f^rpe  <^ombin'<Ji 
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But  age  is  all  alike ;  the  limbs  deny 
To  bear  their  load,  the  accent  seems  to  die 
Upon  the  filtering  tongue — the  scalp  is  bare, 
And  the  moist  nose  of  infancy  is  there ! 
His  bread  the  wretch  must  break  with  boneless  gum, 
So  grievous  to  his  dearest  friends  become, 
That  Cossus, — with  the  will  before  his  eyes — • 
Tslight  witli  disgust  be  taken  b}^  surprise  ! — 
That  torpid  palate  can  no  longer  taste 
Or  food  or  wine, — the  banquet's  joys  are  past! 
Love's  tender  rites  in  deep  oblivion  lie,  -^ 

"Or  nature,  urg'd  in  vain,  makes  no  reply,  y 

And  all  is  cold  and  sad  sterility  1  3 

Another  organ  fails— now  sing  wlio  may 
Or  strike  the  chord,  he  hears  no  more  the  lay."     P.  281. 

That  there  occurs  too  often  an  awkward  and  an  inhannonious 
couplet  we  cannot  in  justice  deny,  nor  that  the  meaning  of  the 
poet  is  sometimes  oddly  enough  mistaken  ;  but  these  mistakeSj 
even  when  raked  together  with  all  tlie  malignity  of  rivalry  are  at 
last  but  few  ;  and  when  compared  \\\\\\  the  beauties  with  which 
the  work  abounds,  will  scarcely  be  worlliy  of  consideiation. 

Dr.  Badham  has  been  publicly  accused,  and  most  unfairly  we 
conceive,  of  pla^^iarism  from  a  living  translator.  Now  all  the 
instances  which  the  keenness  of  contemporary  criticism  could 
collect  together  amount  to  no  more  than  this— that  out  of  some 
thousands,  a  fqw  couplets  are  to  be  found  with  the  same  rhymes, 
and  about  some  dozen  lines  with  the  same,  and  those  sufficiently 
common,  expressions.  Now  this  cannot,  even  according  to  the 
severest  judgment,  be  construed  into  plagiarisni.  The  public 
will  judge  from  the  comparative  extracts  we  have  given  how  far 
the  ppmplaint  is  just.  We  could  wish  that  the  charge  had  never 
Ijeei)  made. 

We  are  not  translators  of  Juvenal ;  we  can  therefore  appre- 
ciate his  merits  with  fidelity,  and  his  faults  with  candour.  If  his 
translation  be  not  equal  as  a  whole  to  Mr.  Gifford's  inelegant 
sastainment,  or  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  in  dignified  harmony,  yet  iu 
parts  it  surpasses  cither,  and  in  those  very  features  which  so 
^trongIy  mark  the  original,  in  the  keenness  of  conception,  in 
language  of  caustic  and  powerful  indignation.  Brevity  and 
closeness  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr.  Badham  throughout ;  in  many 
instances  he  has  most  happily  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  author- 
in  a  corresponding  number  of  lines  in  the  trauslation  j  in  some 
his  desire  of  conciseness  has  led  him  into  ruggedness  of  rhyme 
and  apparent  error  of  expression. 

Willi  all  its  faults  however,  and  they  have  been  sufficiently 
magnified  in  qther  places,  this  translation  has  strong  claims  to 
ijotice  and  approbation.     We  could  with  .?aiisfactiou  entrust  it 

in 
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in  tVie  hands  of  a  youth  who  is  entering  u])on  the  study  of 
Juvenal,  as  a  book  which  in  many  rases  would  approximute  to 
his  mind  t!ie  meaning  and  spirit  of  his  author,  and  place  ihera 
in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  what  might  be  deemed  a  more 
liiiished  and  faultless  translation. 

The  notes  will  be  found  useful  in  general  to  the  student ;  and 
will  occasionally  present  the  scholar  with  much  curious  and 
interestu)g  information.  Dr.  Badham  has  read  much  out  of 
the  com, non  course,  and  has  read  with  effect.  We  trust  that  he 
will  proceed  in  his  literary  pursuits  ;  and  could  we  venture  to 
present  him  with  a  prudential  admonition,  we  should  advise  him^ 
in  his  next  effort,  to  enter  upon  some  translation,  where  he  will 
not  interfere  with  any  living  rival. 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  Vn.  Four  Discouises  on  the  Collects  for  the  four  Sun- 
days  in  Advent.  Bi/  the  Rev.  SiryL  Gordon^  Bart.  pp.  76. 
2s.  6d.     Stockdale.     1814. 

These  are  four  pious  a»d  rational  discourses  upon  that  most 
awful  event,  to  which  our  hqly  Church  in  the  season  of  Advent 
directs  our  attention.  The  various  points  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  preacher,  are  discussed  with 
sobiicty  and  good  sense.  The  doctrine  of  a  general  and 
eternal  judgment  is  insisted  upon  with  fervency,  and  defended 
with  effect.  The  following  passage  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  sermon  appears  to  be  written  in  the  truest  views  of  Christian 
Theology. 

•*  It  further  concerns  us  to  consider,  that  the  measures  of  the 
sentence  to  be  the)i  pronounced,  will  be  according  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  actions  ihemsehes.—The  xvicked  shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment,  hid  the  righteotis  into  Ifc  eternal :  so  that 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  next  life,  shall  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  good  or  evil  done  in  this.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  what' the  scriptures  express  on  this  matter,  as  to  the 
degrees  of  men's  good  or  bad  actions,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  them.  "  For  to  tohomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him, 
"  shall  much  he  required. — He  that  soivcth  sparingly  shall  reap  spar- 
^^  ino-hj  ;  and  he  that  soweth  hountf idly  shall  reap  boinUifdJy.'" — 
And  nothing  can  be  more  positive  than  what  our  Blessed  Lord 
*  most 
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most  plainly  teaches  in  the  parable  of  the  Talent?»  that  men  are 
rewarded  according  to  the  improvements  which  they  make;  he 
that  had  gained  /e«  talents  was  made  ruler  over  ten  cities;  and  he 
that  had  gained  five  talents  over  Jive  cities.  And  He  further  tells 
us, — that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  condition  oi'Tyre  and  Sidoti, 
wicked  nations  which  had  not  received  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
shall  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  impenitent  sinners,  under  the 
Gospel, — wliich  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  since  nothing  can  afford  a 
greater  encouragement  to  piety,  than  the  consideration  that  the 
least  service  shall  not  lose  its  reward ;  for  the  better  any  man  be- 
comes, the  more  qualified  he  will  be  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  more  hardened  he  is  in  wickedness,  the 
niore  sensible  he  will  be  of  torment,  and  treasuring  up  greater 
measures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  subject,  it  concerns  us  to 
attend  to  the  prefixed  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  judgment. 
This  is  a  secret  reserved  by  God  to  himself. — "  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoiL-eth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father."  Now  here  we  are  to  observe,  Christ  is 
speaking  of  himself,  as  in  his  human  nature,  and  as  to  his  human 
understanding,  in  which  Ke  does  not  profess  to  know  all  things  ; 
though,  doubtless,  noxv  in  his  glorified  state,  and  as  possessing  the 
Eature  of  which,  He  partakes  with  the  Father,  He  does  know  all 
things. — W^.  ^^1  know  enough  of  it,  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of 
^yrqmring  lor  it;  because  the  time  of  our  death  will  determine  the 
trial  we  are  noxu  undergoing  for  it :  and  our  condition  after  our  re- 
moval from  the  body,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  suspected  criminal,  confined  in  prison  till  the  day  of  trial :  if 
guilty,  of  which  his  own  conscience  will  not  tail  to  upbraid  him,  he 
will  live  in  dreadful  expectation  of  being  condemned  and  execu- 
ted :— if  innocent,  his  mind  will  continue  tranquil,  under  the  joyful 
prospect  of  being  pronounced  clear  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  the  pleasure  of  being  acquitted  by  a  just  and  impartial  judge, 
in  the  presence  of  all  who  might  have  entertained  apprehensions  of 
his  being  guilty, — and  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  and  accusers. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  behoves  us  to  xmtch,  lest  we  should  be  sur- 
prised by  the  awful  call,  since  we  are  told  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night— suddenly  and  without  warning ; 
and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  it,  are  also  revealed  in  such 
terriiying  language,  that  the  hearts  of  all  men  must  quake  with 
fear,  that  are  not  supported  by  the  power  of  Divine  Grace."   P,  72 

The  whole  of  these  sermons  may  be  read  by  the  Christian 
wiih  much  advantage  and  effect, 

ApcT.  yill.  lieftectioiis  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  submitted 
particularly  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Landholders  and 
principal  Manufacturers.  8vo.  52  pp.  Ss.  Lloyd.  1815, 
The  great  cause  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence^  our 

I^ATiONAL  Society  have  so  successfully  taken  in  hand,  re- 
S  quires 
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fjuires  no  less  auimation  and  zeal  in  perpetuating  than  in  com" 
mencing  its  operations.  On  this  account  we  nolice  with  satis- 
faction those  publications  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  and 
point  the  attention  of  the  country  to  those  parts  of  the  system, 
which  a  partial  view  of  this  vast  machine  may  not  have  yet  dis- 
covered, or  carelessness  may  have  suffered  to  pass  into  neglect. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  very  able  exposition  of  the 
general  principles,  both  Christian  and  moral,  upon  which  we 
proceed  to  the  holy  labour  of  educating  our  poor  in  the  paths 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  in  the  discipline  and  communion  of 
our  Established  Church.  The  part,  however,  to  which  we 
would  particular  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  will  furnish  a  most  useful  hint  respecting 
the  application  of  Dr.  Bell's  system  to  schools  in  great  ikujiu- 
facturing  towns. 

"  In  effecting  this  great  object,  the  chief  diiUcjulty  with  w^bish 
they  will  have  to  struggle,  is  not  the  establishment  of  ISchools  apoix 
the  vast  scale,  and  to  the  full  number  required;  for,  if  the  indigent 
pupils  are  numerous,  so  also  are  their  opulent  employers:  and  thq 
very  largest  bchools,  constituted  upon  the  new  principle,  are  con- 
ducted at  an  expense  comparatively  small.  The  chief  obstaclG 
will  be  the  cupidity  of  the  p?.rents,  who  will  grudge  to  be  deprived 
of  the  earnings  of  their  children,  hov/ever  scanty. 

"  It  might  then  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  head  manu- 
facturers, whether  it  would  not  be  adviseable  to  continue  the  sams 
wages  to  them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  them  perhaps  two 
hours  a-day  to  be  taken  from  their  work,  and  spent  in  receiving 
education.  Short  though  the  time  be,  yet  from  the  rapid  pro^^ress. 
which  children  at  such  schools  universally  make,  it  would  be  in  a 
great  degree  sufficient.  B)'^  due  arrangements  throughout  the 
different  manufactories,  a  fresh  set  of  scholars  might  succeed  each 
other  at  the  same  School,  every  two  hours ;  thus  rendering  a  much, 
smaller  number  of  schools  and  schoolmasters  necessary,  than  would 
otherwise  be  wanted;  and,  if  the  principal  manufacturers  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged  and  insisted  on  this  plan  being  adopted, 
instruction  would  soon  become  so  general,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
counted a  disgrace  not  to  be  educated:  and  they  would  then  begin 
to  reiip  the  fruits  which,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  are  sure  to 
follow  at  the  last.  Their  workmen  would  gradually  recover  some 
idea  of  what  they  have  now  generally  lost,  (and  a  grievous  loss-  it 
is) — a  value  for  character.  They  would  be,  in  some  measure, 
brought  back  to  the  influence  of  knowledge,  and  restored  to  thp 
guidance  of  reason  and  principle.  Early  driven  by  inevitable,  cir- 
cumstances from  the  parental  roof,  and  cast  abroad  upcn  "  a  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness,"  they  would  not  go  uucxcouipanied  by 
that  heavenly  Guide,  whose  warning  voice  would  reprove  thei^ 
errofs,  and  whose  pure  precepts  could  alone  preserve  them  from 
the  taint  of  corruption. 

They 
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"  They  would  moreover  acquire  (what  in  the  end  must  be  of 
essential  advantage  to  tlieir  employer)  that  health  and  strength 
which,  when  destroyed  in  youth,  cannot  be  recovered  in  their 
maturer  years, — if,  indeed,  they  ever  reach  maturit}^  For  many 
of  them  early  sink  under  the  effects  of  confinement,  amidst  foul 
air  or  unwholesome  vapours,  and  under  a  length  of  application 
unsuitcd  to  their  tender  age. — Thus  is  all  the  experience  which 
they  have  acquired  lost  to  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  to  their 
country,  before  they  have  I'eplaced  to  it  the  expense  of  their 
early  subsistence.  But,  were  their  daily  toil  relieved  by  that  rest 
of  body  and  exertion  of  mind  which  School  would  supply,  the 
mischief  would  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing every  where  among  them  those  pale,  emaciated  and  sickly 
forms,  we  should  find  a  race  of  active,  robust  and  healthy  trades- 
men;— capable  of  much  more  eifectually  serving  their  employer 
in  health,  and  less  likely  to  burden  him  and  the  parish  for  support, 
under  frequent  illness  or  confirmed  disease. 

"  What  is  now  therefore  recommended  to  the  principal  Manu- 
ftcturers,  appears  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  workmen  by 
whom  they  are  enriched,  to  the  country  by  which  they  are  pro- 
tected, to  their  own  best  interests  well  understood."     P.  45. 

We  trust  that  this  good  advice  will  not  be  lost,  but  that  some 
method  may  speedily  be  devised  of  a  Christian  education  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  our  great  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that,  by  some  happy  arrangement,  sufficient  time  may 
be  allowed  to  teach  the  children  the  lirst  principles  of  our  holy 
Religion,  without  any  diminution  of  their  earnings.  It  would 
be  well  if  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  these  vast  concerns 
would  expend  some  thought  upon  this  most  desirable  object. 

Art.  IX.  The  Baptism  of  John,  zcas  it  fj-om  JTeaten,   or  of 
Men  y     A  Norrisian  Prize*^    Bj/  J.  C.  Frajiks,  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.    pp.  80'.     2s.  6d.     Long- 
luau.      1814. 

This  is  an  essay  which  is  peculiarly  creditable  both  to  the 
itj\dustry  and  the  attannnents  of  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Franks. 
It  is  a  production,  of  which  a  student  much  more  advanced  iu 
age  and  dignity  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  subject  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  is  treated  with  much  regularity  and  order. 
The  peculiar  character  in  v.lvrh  John  appeared  is  considered  at 
length,  and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  the  divinity  of 
his  mission,  are  slated  with  accuracy  and  strength.  Under  the 
former  head  Mr.  Franks  considers  the  miraculous  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  and  ably  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  iirst  chap- 
ters of  St.  Luke  against  ungrounded  and  abbuid  attempts  of  the 
modern  Unitarians. 

The 
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'  The  nafure  of  the  baptismal  rite,  as  administered  by  John,  is 
histly  considered;,  and  compared  with  that  afterwards  admi-r 
nistered  by  Christ  liimseif.  The  observations  of  Mr,  Franks 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  are  ingenious,  but  in  his  desire  to 
exalt  the  baptism  of  John  to  an  equality  with  that  administered 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  he  appears  to  forget  that  the 
Christian  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and  ib-erefore  a  means  of 
o-raco — and  not  only  a  means  of  grace,  but  an  entrance  into  the 
Christian  covenant,  and  a  participation  of  that  state  ofjint/Ji. 
cation,  in  which,  as  members  of  Christ,  we  are  placed  before 
God.  We  could  say  nmch  more  upon  this  point,  but  we  shall 
be  contented  with  tiiese  hints  only,  as  we  are  assured  that  when 
Mr.  Franks  proceeds,  in  the  course  of  his  theological  studies, 
to  consider  the  Christian  baptism  in  all  its  important  bearings, 
he  will  be  the  first  to  correct  any  error  of  this  nature  into  which 
the  ardency  of  a  young  mind  m  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  sub- 
ject may  have  involved  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  essay,  and  the  recapitulation  of  his 
arguments  is  both  clear  and  strong. 

"  Here  let  us  close  the  discussion.  It  was  tlie  object  of  this 
Essay  to  establish  the  grand  truth,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
from  heaven,  rather  than  to  adjust  the  disputes  of  contending 
parties  on  subjects  of  this  nature.  Having  arrived,  therefore,  at 
the  desired  haven,  we  shall  avoid  embroiling  ourselves  with  the 
storms  of  controversy.  We  may  conclude  with  a  well-grounded 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  express  declaration  which  our  Sa- 
viour delivered ;  "  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there 
hath  not  arisen  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist*."  And 
estimating  in  this  manner  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  his  character 
and  office,  we  shall  be  prepared  duly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  those  encouraging  vrords  which  Christ  subjoined:  "  Not- 
withstanding, he  tliat  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaVen  is 
greater  than  he."  The  meanest  follower  of  Christ  lives  under 
the  full  display  of  the  divine  dispensation.  He  is  blessed  with  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  truths  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel, 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  him  who  v/as  *«  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Highest,  and  went  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare 
his  way." 

"  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  a  remark  is  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  satisfactory  result  of  our  inquiries,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  most  feeling  admiration  of  tlie  wonderful  structure  of 
the  Gospel-scheme;  and  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  Divine 
.Wisdom  has  afforded  to  every   one,    who  is  really  in   search   of 
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truth,  the  most  ample  materials  on  v/hich  to  build  a  solid  and  ra- 
tional faith.  God,  about  to  cionimunicate  to  mankind  the  great 
reuelatiofl  of  his  will,  confirmed  it  by  many  infallible  proofs.  He 
did  not  even  intrust  the  establishment  of  the  dispensation  to  the 
ministry  only  of  one,  but  caused  the  Messiah  to  be  preceded  by 
a  forerunner,  *'  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  every  word 
might  be  established."  Now  they  were  not  permitted  so  to  dis- 
charge their  respective  functions,  as  to  make  their  missions  inde- 
pendent, v.hich  the  connexion  between  the  offices  of  both  in  fact 
rendei'ed  impossible ;  but  so  express  was  the  testinieny  given  by 
each  to  the  other,  that  the  credit  due  to  the  pretensions  of  either, 
depended  as  much  upon  the  evidence  for  the  authority  of  his  col- 
league, as  on  that  which  established  his  own.  The  divine  autho- 
rity of  John  and  that  of  Jesus,  must  therefore  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther. If  the  prophetic  character  of  either  could  be  impugned, 
the  other,  having  given  testimony  to  him,  forfeits  at  once  his  own 
pretensions.  But  since  both  can  be  shewn  to  have  had  a  divine 
commission,  our  holy  Religion  does  indeed  rest  on  a  sure  foun- 
dation.   Imposture  never  was,  never  can  be  so  supported."    P.  83. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Franks  without  declarinsr 
our  opinion  of  his  fair  promise  as  a  future  iheologian,  and  we 
trust  that  we  sliall  hereafter  number  him  among  the  active 
defenders  of  Christianity  and  the  zealous  sons  of  our  Holy 
Church. 

Art.  X-  Sermons  on  PracLical  Suhjeds.  By  J.  Vincent, 
A.B.  Chaplain  at  Calcutta.  8vo.  pp.  '294.  8s.  Kivingtons. 
1814. 

This  volume  contains  seventeen  discourses  upon  various  sub- 
jects, which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  ability.  We  hae  no 
doubt  that  they  proved  useful  to  those  before  whom  they  were 
delivered,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  tliat  a  similar  advantage  ma  v 
be  derived  by  those  who  may  read  them.  They  contain  indeed 
nothing  that  is  new,  nothing  tliat  is  recondite,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther without  simplicity  nor  elegance.  The  principles  which  they 
inculcate  appear  to  be  good,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  exhi- 
bit are  those  of  pure  and  unaffected  Christianity.  Perhaps  the 
best  sermons  in  the  volume  are  those  upon  a  good  and  an  evil 
conscience;  from  the  latter  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  may 
be  highly  useful  to  those  who  neglect  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science in  trifling  offences,  till  they  are  gradually  steeled  against 
its  reproaches  in  more  dangerous  errors. 

*'  Fatally  strengthening  ourselves  in  our  prejudices  and  our  cr- 
roritby  a  partial  and  imperlect  survey  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
are  too  easily  led  to  limit  and  confine  the  office  of  an  accusing  con- 
science to  the  grosser  and  more  uolorious  oIFcnders  of  our  species. 

if 
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If  a  secret  disquietude  should  sometimes  agitate  our  breast  at  what, 
we  are  pleased  to  term  lighter  and  more  venial  transtrressions,  we 
are  unwilling  to  allow  this  to  be  the  voice  of  conscience,  since  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  so  in  a  similar  instance, 
by  the  i-est  of  mankind.  Tiie  robber  or  the  murderer,-  indeed,  we 
can  admit  to  be  obnoxious  to  its  severest  rebukes.  But  is  it  to 
these,  is  it  indeed  to  any,  whatever  be  the  nature  or  the  measure 
of  their  offences,  that  we  confine  its  nature  and  its  office  ? 

•'  Disguise  it,  or  misname  it  as  they  will,  it  is  no  stranger  to  the 
breasts  of  the  more  decent  and  circumspect  part  of  mankind  :  ilay, 
it  is  familiar  vvith  those,  who  wish  to  be  considered,  and  are,  ju.5tly 
perhaps  according  to  our  ideas,  considered  more  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive. It  is  familiar  with  those  whose  youth,  whose  talents,  whose 
luirniless  gaiety,  and  comparative  freedom  from  vice,  extort  our 
applause,  and  win  our  affections.  To  these  conscie-.nce  gives  many 
a  just  .rebuke,  for  offences  both  of  omission  and  commission,  for 
neglect  of  duties  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Happy  for  them 
we>i>  it,  did  they  not  misprize  and  misconstrue  these  rebukes,  like 
the  imprudent  traveller,  who  sees  not  in  the  distant  and  harmless 
coruscations  of  the  lightning  that  fierce  and  terrible  stroke  which  is 
destined  to  pierce  him.  Happy  for  them,  would  they  persuade 
themseives,  or  would  they  be  persuaded  by  others,  to  cherish, 
and  not  to  estrange  from  them,  those  livelier  perceptions,  those 
more  animated  feelings  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  arise  in  young  and 
un  idulterated  minds — would  they  remember  their  Creator,  ajid  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  his  just  and  wise  laws,  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  when  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
nigh,  when  they  shall  say,  "  '  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.'  "  P.  60. 
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•Art.  XT.  The  Borcer  of  Bliss;  z&ith  other  Amatori/  Poems; 
including  the  Loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  8vo.^  pp.  2a8. 
Wilson.      1814. 

At  the  present  period  amatory  writers  are  almost  as  numerous 
us  insects  in  a  season  of  blight,  and  many  of  them  are,  bevond 
all  comparison,  more  prejudicial  to  society.  Insignificant  indeed 
is  the  physical  blight  which  destroys  our  fruit  and  our  corn;, 
compared  with  that  moral  blight  which  undermines  and  withers 
the  virtues  and  honourable  feelings.  The  great  aim  of  these 
versifiers  on  love,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  on  lust,  seems  to 
be  to  excite  a  contempt  of  duties,  to  stimulate  the  passions,  and 
to  strip  the  communion  of  the  sexes  of  all  that  can  ennoble  it. 
Their  doctrines,  in  short,  directly  tend  to  make  all  men  rogues, 
and  all  women  prostitutes.     Here  is  an  offender  of  this  class, 

f  f  who, 
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mIio,  apparently  with  this  laudable  purpose,  Iws  published  a 
handsome  wire-woven,  hot-pressed  octavo.  His  taste  is  exe- 
crably bad,  and  his  morals  are  still  more  so.  As  the  latter  part 
of  our  charge  is  of  a  serious  nature,  we  will  substantiate  it  by 
proof.  The  leading  poem  in  the  hook  is  ^'  The  Bower  of  Blissv 
or  ihe  Loves  of  Alonzo  and  Angioline."  Had  it  no  other  fault 
than  being  wholly  composed  of  "  filmy,  gauzy,  gossamery  lines,'' 
we  should  not  notice  it ;  but  if  ha.s  a  far  worse  fault.  The  hero, 
Mr.  Alonzo,  is  a 

"  Sad  youth,  whom  woe  bad  pressed 
With  madness  to  her  aching  breast, 
Wiis  known,  and  slighted,  far  and  near, 
And  still  to  many  a  heart  was  dear. 
Who  knew  him  in  his  happier  day — ** 

This  sad  youth,  who  is  at  once  slighted  and  dear,  has  bee» 
deprived  of  his  Angioline ;  and,  accordingly,  as  in  duty  boundj, 
has  become  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  now  roams 

"  With  the  bedlam,  pale  Despair, 
Whose  haggard  eye,  and  streaming  hair. 

And  incoherent  gait. 
Strike  terror  whcresoe'er  she  go^ 
Making  each  willing  friend  her  foe. 

And  turning  love  to  hate." 

All  this  is  told  in  language  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
■nhich  might  easily  be  believed  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  fro^ 
some  whitened  wail,  scrawled  with  desperate  charcoal,  it 
affords,  however,  a  tine  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  llinty- 
hearted  fathers,  who  do  not  like  to  let  their  children  run  away 
with  the  first  man  that  n  akei  the  proposal.  Somehow  or  other, 
Angioline  gets  back,  from  her  "  tyrant"  in  Korvvay,  and  imme-- 
diately,  with  her  "  soft  guitar"  in  her  hand,  begins  to  search  for 
her  insane  adorer. 

"  On  roam'd  the  maid,  (?)  and  as  she  went 
Breath'd  forth  her  soul  in  languishinent." 

While  she  is  in  this  dangerously  languishing  state,  she  forfu- 
nately  pops  upon  the  object  of  her  wishes,  who,  with  a  "  bleacheii 
face,"  is  sleeping  in  *'  a  dark  and  ivy-circled  grot,"  upon  "  a 
couch  of  straw,"  lighted  by  a  something,  the  author  does  not 
say  whether  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  on  a  "  marble  tablet."  She 
Wilkes  him,  he  recovers  his  wits,  and  a  scene  takes  place,  over 
which  delicacy  commands  us  to  draw  the  curtain.  The  moralj^ 
we  ihowld  say  anti-moral,  is  printed  in  italicks,  and  is,  that 

"  Freedom  is  the  soul  of  love." 

Tliat 
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That  no  doubt  may  remain,  as  to  his  principles,  the  author,  in 
another  place,  speaks  out  plainly.  Addressing  a  Miss  Eliza, 
(for  he  pretends  to  have  as  many  misses  as  Jupiter  of  old,)  he 
exclaims,  with  a  rapture  vvl)i(  h  proves  as  fatal  to  rhyme  and  to 
common  sense  as  to  decency  : — 

"  Some  frigid  nymph  may  say  we  erf, 

(Sweet  error!)  and  our  taste  reprove, 
But  nature,  dear !  would  still  prefer 
To  all  that  wealth  and  fame  cofifer. 

One  thrill  of  pure  illicit  love." 

After  this,  he  can  excite  no  wonder,  when  he  talks  of  '^  rigid 
moralists,  who  hate  the  softer  pleasures  of  life,  only  because 
they  are  past  the  enjoyment  of  them,"  and  declare*  that  he  '*  shall 
never  cease  to  regard  Heloisa  as  an  amiable  and  exemplary  por- 
trait of  innocence !" 

In  his  epistle  from  Heloisa  to  Abelard,  it  must,  tievertheless, 
be  owned,  that  no  gross  violation  of  propriety  is  to  be  found. 
The  merit,  however,  of  this  attention  to  decorum,  does  not,  we 
fear,  belong  to  himself.  He  tells  us  honestly,  that,  "  at  the  so- 
licitation of  those  whom  he  considered  competent  to  judge  of 
his  production,  many  striking  passages  have  been  withheld." 
What  was  the  tenor  of  these  "  striking  passages"  may  easily  be 
imagined.  Some  parts  of  this  poem  are  not  bad :  but  we  can- 
not without  a  smile  obsefve  the  sort  of  rivalship  into  which  tha 
author  enters  with  Pope,  whom  he  familiarly  terms  his  "  prede- 
cessor." His  language  reminds  us  of  "  how  we  apples  swim  1' 
!Nor  can  we  feel  other  than  contempt  for  the  judgment  of  a 
person  who  prates  about  "  the  tenderness,  and  feminine  cha- 
racter, of  the  writings  of  Pope." 

Of  his  amatory  compositions,  the  best  are  certainly  thi« 
Epistle,  Philander  to  Leanlhe,  and  a  translation  of  Metastasio's 
La  LibertA ;  in  the  last  of  w  hich  he  has,  in  a  few  instances, 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  original. 

In  his  miscellaneous  poems  there  is  a  profusion  of  fawdry  or- 
nament, and  a  plentiful  lack  of  ideas.  It  is  laughable  enough 
to  see  such  a  writer  gravely  observe,  that  "  it  is  astonishing  to 
remark  the  redundance  of  line  phraseology  adopted  by  the  minoi? 
poets  of  the  day." 

Sometimes  this  gentleman  works  himself  into  a  phrenzy,  and 
he  then  pours  forth  such  rhapsodies  as  madness  itself  never  ut- 
tered at  the  full  of  the  moon.  Witness  the  following  lines,  frotit 
a  thing  ycleped  "  The  Enthusiast,  a  Soliloquy."  We  tried  to 
find  a  meaning  in  Iheni,  but  did  not  succeed ; — we  doubt  if  our 
jieaders  will  have  better  luck  with  them. 

tf2  "Fix'di 
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"  Fix'cl  on  the  whirlwind's  dizzy  heighf^ 

List !  Milton  spreads  the  mandate  far, 
While  Shakespeare,  doubtful  of  the  tight, 

Drives  thro'  tiie  clouds  his  flaming  car; 
And,  as  he  goes,  with  thund'ring  voice 

Collects  his  trusty  warriors  round; 
Who,  flush'd  with  victory,  rejoice, 

Swift  rushing  through  the  gloom  profound  ; 
Rapt  at  the  scene,  the  adverse  chief  pursues, 
AnA  now  the  fight  at  ev'ry  point  ensues. 

<*  With  opake  shield  of  horrid  gleam. 

And  lance  of  pestilential  pow'r, 
Milton,  hurrying  down  the  stream. 

Views  the  star  of  Fortune  low'r  ; 
For  wrapp'd  in  robes  of  hue  sublime, 

Bright  Ariel  wields  the  potent  spear ! 
Throughout  the  hollow  vaults  of  time, 

His  voice,  like  music  to  the  ear. 
Calls  forth  the  slunib  ring  myriads  to  the  plain, 
Where  corses  snjoke,  and  slaughter'd  souls  complain.'* 

To  our  ears,  this  sounds  exceedingly  like  those  admirable  spe- 
timena  vvliith  Persius  has  given  of  Nero's  verses;  v^'ith  this  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  something  like  meaning  may 
be  discovered  in  his  verses. 

In  one  instance  the  autl)or  «uideavours  to  be  satirical,  and  he 
accomplishes  his  purpose  so  far  as  to  produce  a  bitter  satire  on 
himself.  In  a  note  to  his  Satire,  he  praises  Campbell,  and  be- 
spatters Walter  Scott.  The  works  of  ihe  latter  he  is  pleased  lo 
denominate  "  non- entities."  What  \\ill  this  would-be  satirist  and 
critical  wiseacre  say,  when  we  tell  him,  and  tell  him  witii  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Campbell,  who  merits  all  the  praise 
he  can  receive,  regards  Walter  Scott  as  the  first  of  modern  Bri- 
tish poets  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  to  tiie  friends  of  tliis  gentleman  the 
propriety,  we  might  say  the  necessity,  of  rigorously  restraining 
him  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month to  come;  so  that  he  may,  at  all  events,  cease  to  write, 
and,  if  possible,  learn  to  thnik.  This  volume  is  not,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  his  first  offence  in  print :  we  shall  feel  repaid 
for  our  labour,  if  any  thing  we  have  said  should  contribute  to 
make  it  his  last. 

Art.  XII.  Paddy  Hetv ;  a  Poem,  from  the  hruin  of  Timothy 
Tarpaulin.  Whistled  by  a  Sea  Lark.  Small  8vo.  217  pp. 
Whiltingham  and  Arliss. 

A  sea  lark,  as  this  volume  has  thoroughly  convinced  us, 
has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  kind  of  lark  which  "  at 

Heaven's 
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Heaven's  gate  sine's.     We  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  rather  hears 
a  likeness  to  that  species  wliich  is  denominated   a  inud   lark  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  its  note  is  more  calculated  for  the 
lower  regions  than   for  the   uppei'.     It'  our  readers  should  ask 
ns  what  is  the  purport  of  this  mud — we  beg  pardon,  this  sea- 
lark's   whistlings,  we  must  reply   that  we  cannot  inform  them. 
The  book  contains  four  or  tive  thousand  handsomely  printed  lines, 
a'>out  Paddy  Hew,  and  Ironside,  and  Shinossy,  and  Sally  Wattle  ; 
but  further  we  cannot  say-      Jt  must  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
"   incomprehensible."      ^Ve   suspect,    indeed,   that    the    writer 
means  to  be  satnical,  but  u e  ran  very  seldom  discover  the  object 
of  his  satire  ;  we   almost  imagine  that  he  intends  to   be  witty, 
but  we   have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  thing  that 
merits  the  name  of  wit  ;  and  we  believe  that  he  considers  his 
production  as  being  in  rhyme,   after   the    manner   of   Butler, 
lliough,   from  the  frequent  glaring  dissimilarity  of  sound  in  the 
terminations  of  his  lines,  we  have  often  beeii  tempted  to  enter- 
tain an   idea  that  he  has   been   labouring   to  invent  a   sort  of 
hudibrastic  blank  verse.     One  piece   of  wit,    which    as,    with, 
little  variation,  he  uses  it  three  limes,  the  author  probably  deems 
a  choice  one,  we  will  quote.     It  is — "  I'm  off  again,  my  name 
is  Walker." 

Asa  specimen  of  his  poetry,  we  will  give  his  motto,  which 
is  really  a  favourable  specimen,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  fewer 
faults  than  any  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  poem  itself.  Whe- 
ther, however,  its  beauty  will  attract  many  purchasers,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  It  has  one  merit — that  of  containing 
gome  truth. 

"  I'U  try  the  temper  of  the  times 
By  manufacturing  of  rhymes, 
Such  as  never  were  submitted. 

To  critical  animadversion, 

Or  ignorant  aspersion, 
To  be  cut  up  perhaps,  and  spitted 
By  daggers,  tomahawks,  and  skewers, 
Of  knowing  codgers — call'd  reviewers.'* 

If,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  caution  which  we  have  given 
them,  any  persons  resolve  to  peruse  this  half-guinea  book,  we 
thall  be  greatly  astonished  if  they  should  not  speedily  be  dis- 
posed to  answer  with  a  surly  n.gative  the  author's  question  of — 

"  I  rhyme  so  quick,  so  free  and  easy. 
Pray  gentle  reader  do  I  please  ye?" — 

and  to  exclaim,  when  they  come  to  the  last  two  lines,  (should 
their  curiosity  and  patience  carry  them  so  far,) — 

"  The  gentle  reader  will  not  grieve 
If  here  Tarpaulin  takes  his  leave." 

Art. 
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AjiT.XIII.     Ina,  a,  Tragedij,  bi/ Mrs,.  JVIJmot.     8vo.     80  pp. 
I  3s.     Mima}'.     1816. 

Although  an  appeal  will  ever  be  open  to  a  dramatic  writer 
from  the  voice  of  the  public  to  the  judgment  «f  the  closet,  yet 
it  ^^ill  rarely  happen  that  the  senience  of  condemnation  pro- 
uounced  by  the  crowd  below  will  be  reversed  at  the  bar  of  cool 
and  dispassionate  criticispa  above.  Beauties  indeed,  and  those 
of  no  ordinary  nature,  which  have  passed  unnoticed  and  unheard 
ai'xudst  the  yells  of  a  dramatic  execution,  have  often  been  res- 
cued by  a  judicious  critic  from  a  mass  of  absurdity  too  great  even 
for  the  depravity  of  modern  taste  to  tolerate  ;  while  in  a  piece, 
the  representation  of  w  hich  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  public  approbation,  scarcely  a  spark  of  genius  can 
l?e  found  by  the  reader  to  redeem  it  from  utter  contempt. 

The  tragedy  before  us  has  had  a  fair  trial,  the  issue  of  which 
is  sufficiently  notorious.  With  the  plot  our  readers  are  too 
well  acquainted,  from  the  nevAspapcr  details,  to  require  a  second 
account  at  our  hands.  The  leading  deticiency  throughout  is  the 
general  absence  of  that  interest  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
characters,  which  can  alone  command  the  attention  of  a  reader, 
oi;  the  favour  of  an  audience.  There  is  little  in  any  of  the  per- 
sonages, Ina  alone  excepted,  to  raise  compassion,  or  to  excite 
detestation,  nor  is  there  conduct  enougli  in  the  management  of 
the  plot,  or  fertility  in  the  invention  of  incidents,  to  recommend 
even  that  little. 

The  language  is  generally  good,  the  sentiments  often  warm 
and  animated,  and  the  transitions  marked  with  that  elegance 
and  beauty,  which  would  naturally  flow  from  so  cultivated  a 
mind  as  Mrs.  Wilmot  is  universally  acknowledged  to  possess. 
As  an  example  of  this,  when  Egbert  is  pressed  to  cast  Ina  from 
him,  as  their  marriage  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  tha 
sovereign,  and  the  law  s  of  the  kingdom,  he  replies  : 

'*  Egb.     Can  human  laws  o'ermaster  the  divine  ? 
Tear  from  a  mother's  breast  her  infant  joy, 
And  bid  a  father's  heart  not  own  his  child  ? 
Can  a  king's  breath  annul  the  thing  that  is? 

"  Lia.     Be  calm,  my  f^gbert !  oh  !  it  is  not  thus 
By  eager  words  of  fruitless  controversy 
We  can  avert  the  ill,  or  find  the  means 
To  reconcile  our  duty  and  our  love. 
I  will  retire,  and  leave  thee  v/ith  our  friend : 
Yes,  my  lov'd  lord!  true  friendship  ha§  more  skill 

To 
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To  work  our  good  than  our  self-blinded  judgment. 

It  knows  not  passion — for  it  takes  the  soul 

Out  of  the  earthy  mould  where  passion  lurks, 

To  watch, — a  guardian  spirit, — o'er  the  weal 

Of  its  true  object:  as  the  sun  it  shines 

For  others'  good  ! — still  giving,  without  thought 

Of  like  return  !  so  high  !  so  pure  !    so  bounteous  ! 

Oh  !  I  do  think  kind  angels  lend  to  friendship 

Some  touch   of  their  divinity,  to  raise 

Th'  aspiring  thought  to  heavenly  harmony!"     P.  10. 

The  following  passage  is  finely  conceived,  and  expressed  in 
language  the  most  energetic. 


(( 


Egb.     King  1  there  are  ties  of  nature  stronger  far 
Than  even  those  convention  has  stampt  sacred 
'Twixt  man  and  man,  by  social  compact  bound. 
The  rudest  savage,  howling  amid  deserts. 
That  tears  his  vanquish'd  foe,  devours  his  flesh, 
And  quafts  his  smoking  blood,  does  yet  defend 
His  mate,  the  mother  of  his  babes,  with  wild 
And  desperate  love ;  and  meekest  things  that  creep, 
Or  wing  the  air,  in  nature's  dearest  cause 
Will  brave  destruction  from  the  spoiler's  rage. 
I  am  a  husband,  king  !     I  am  a  father!"     P.  18. 

There  is  something  both  spirited  and  original  in  the  speech  of 
Ina,  who,  when  summoned  before  her  judges,  and  accused  by 
Baldred,  appears  to  sink,  and  is  therefore  charged  with  softness 
and  timidity. 

"  Ina.     Mock  not,  my  lord,  what  nature's  various  hand 
Stampt  on  the  weaker  sex  to  set  off"  yours. 
The  finer  texture  of  our  nerves  will  thrill 
At  horrid  sounds  :  the  changeful  cheek  will  blanch, 
Though  not  with  fear;  or  glow  with  crimson  hue, 
Though  not  a  thought  less  pure  have  stained  the  mind : 
And,  though  I  tremble,  lords,  nor  can  support  me — 
Nor  can  distinctly  mark  this  awful  presence 
(For  in  amazement  swims  my  troubled  vision)  ; 
Yet  does  this  frame,  so  fragile,  bear  a  soul 
More  constant  than  ye  think,  where  youthful  pride 
Both  knows  to  make  the  choice  which  virtue  prompts. 
And  by  that  choice  abide.     'Tis  death,  my  lords ; 
Dishonour, — never!"     P.  50. 

The  scene  between  Ina  and  her  father-in-law  Cenulph,  whom 
she  approaches  in  his  closjet  at  midnight,  is  worked  up  with  much 
power  of  pathos.  She  presents  herself  to  him  with  the  child  of 
his  son,  to  implore  his  forgiveness. 

**  Ce?h 
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"  Cen.  (mth  terror.)     Protect  me,  heaven  ! 
Ha!  is  it  pait?  -  Avaunt!  terrific  vision! 
Com'st  thou  to  charge  ine  with  thy  blood  ? 

"  hia.     No,  king! 
I  come  to  bow  me  at  thy  honour'd  foot, 
And  plead  for  thee,  tliat  thou  wiit  spare  thyself. 
Oh !  spare  thy  age,  nor  rob  it  of  its  staff. 
The  bhaneless  conscience  !     Of  its  graceful  honours, 
Posterity  !  and  children's  children's  blessings  ! 

"  Cen.  Thou  !  thou  dost  bar  me  from  the  joys  thou  nam'st. 
They  will  be  mine  when  thou  art  in  the  grave. 
How  did'st  thou  gain  admittance  at  this  hour  ? 
Who  aided  thee  in  this ! — his  life  shafl  pay — 

"  Ina.  'Twas  He,  to  whom  thou  did'st  pour  forth  the  prayer. 
He  gave  to  innocence  unwonted  courage, 
And  lent  my  suit  the  winning  grace  it  needed. 
He,  wliose  voice  heaves  the  sea,  and  stills  the  storm- 
Bade  every  cruel  passion  to  subside ; 
And,  as  I  pass'd,  fashion'd  each  heart  to  pity. 
The  gentle  hand,  unconscious  of  its  act, 
Put  back  the  pond'rous  bolt !— With  noiseless  sweep 
The  portal  open'd,  to  admit  a  mother 
Bearing  her  orphan'd  little  one,  to  place  him 
Beneath  a  grandsire's  care.  livesenting  the  child. 

Protect  this  child! 
The  heir  of  Wessex'  throne! 
J'  Cen.     I  will  not  look  on't. 
Away,  and  take  it  hence ! — It  dies  with  thee. 

**  Jna.     Oh  !  say  not  so!     Murder  the  rosy  babe 
That  smiles  on  thee  i     Thy  age's  stay  and  hope ! 
THoti,  who  not  yet  in  wantonness  of  power. 
Hast  rioted  in  blood !     Not  yet  hast  mock'd 
At  nature's  ties !— and  at  thy  first  essay 
To  crimson  thy  hard  hand  with  this  !  thy  ewn  ! 
Nay,  tremble,  tyrant !  tremble  in  thy  turn 
Before  a  frantic  mother ! — Thou  a  father ! 
Oh,  yes !    thou  art,  and  father  of  a  son. 
Whose  infancy  was  dear  as  is  this  babe's, 
Then  save  my  child,  and  let  my  life  suffice.   IClinging  to  him. 
"  Cen.     Away  !  nor  hang  on  me.     Prepare  for  death  ! 
"  Lia.     I  am  prepar'd  to  meet  death  as  becomes  me ; 
Although  'tis  hard  to  die,  so  young,  so  lov'd ! 
Thy  Egbert,  too,  will  find  it  hard  to  part. 

*'  Cen.     The  short-liv'd  pang  will  be  forgotten  soon. 
"  Ina.     And  was  the  pang  so  soon  forgotby  tliee, 
To  lose  thy  virtuous  queen,  my  gracious  mistress, 
Though  'twas  by  nature's  hand  matur'd  for  heav'n 
By  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  love ! 
ISloi  torn  from  thee,  as  must  be  Egbert's  wife, 
In  spring  of  bliss,  but  gently  sumraon'd  hence. 

«  Cen, 
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*'  Ccn.     No  more  of  this.     Fair  Edelflecla's  charms, 
Witli  whom  he  weds  — 

•'  Ina.     Oh!  never,  never,  king !  * 

He  will  not  lortg  survive. — Thus  Edelfleda 
Will  be  appeas'd,  and  peace  once  more  restor  cL 
Then  will  tliis  child — Oh,  look  on  him,  King  Cenulph ! 
Then  will  this  child  remind  thee  of  thy  son. 
Fear  not  to  look : — he  but  resembles  Egbert — 
He  bears  no  feature  of  his  wretched  mother. 
His  looks  will  waken  none  but  grateful  thoughts 
Of  all  that  once  was  thine  in  Egbert's  worth, 
Nor  e'er  remind  thee  of  the  deed  of  blood  • 

That  stain'd  thy  long  reign's  close. 

*'  Cen.     I  charge  thee,  hence  ! 
"VVas't  I  who  will'd  thy  death! 

"  Ina.     It  was  myself! 
And  1  am  firm  to  die  with  honou*-,  rather 
Than  live  with  fame  attainted.     Sigiswold, 
My  father,  died  with  honour, 

"   Cen.  (.itartbiv  at  the  namc.J      Sigiswold! 

"  Lza.     I  am  his  daughter  1  and  like  him  I  die 
For  thee,  and  for  tliy  people. — If  his  blood. 
His  faithful  blood,  that  at  thy  feet  flow'd  forth, 
While  thronging  subjects  hail'd  thy  rescu'd  life 
Have  any  claim  upon  a  royal  heart, 

(But,  haply,  nurs'd  in  soft  prosperity,  ^ 

A  king  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  pity !) 
Oh  !  in  my  father's  name — to  thee — my  father ! 
My  Egbert's  fathei*,  therefore  mine,  I  sue. 

*'  Cen.     Away,  thou  syren  !     I  have  sworn  tljy  death. 

■"  Lia.     And  I  will  die  content — indeed  1  will, 
If  thou  wilt  hear  thy  victim's  dying  prayer. 
Grant,  grant,  that  I  once  more  behold  my  husband] 
Oh  !  let  thy  Egbert  once  more  see  his  child ! 
And  bless  him,  once,  once  more  !     Oh  !  let  me  see  him. 
And  parting,  speak  as  holy  wedded  love, 
So  rudely  sever'd  in  its  youthful  prime, 
May  prompt.     This  last,  this  sad,  this  little  comfort, 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  her  whose  father  sav'd  thee  ? 
A  mother  !  and  a  wife  !  whose  throbbing  breast 
Thy  hand  so  soon  will  still  for  ever  ? 

**  Cen.  f groans.)     Oh! 

*'  Ina.     Merciful  God  !  thou  dost  wipe  off  a  tear  ! 
Spite  of  thyself  thou  hast  a  father's  heart ! 

\_Eagerly  pressin;^  the  child  toxvards  him. 
Xook  on  thy  Egbert's  child,  and  let  me  hear. 
Ere  yet,  at  day-break,  I  lay  down  my  life, 
A  grandsire's  blessing  pour'd  upon  his  head! 

[Cenulph  snatches  the  child  to  his  bosom, 
Ina  contemplates  them  tmth  rapture,  then 
•with  trembling  anxiety  and  hope. 

Father ! 
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Father !  and  shall  I  see  my  Egbert  too  ? 

*'  Cejt,     Yes !  thou  shalt  see  him; — nor  for  thousand  worI?Is 
Shalt  thou  be  torn  from  him  ! 

[^Embraces  her  and  the  child  togetJter  i^tk 
azonizins;  emotion — tken 
Come  Ethelbald ! 

In  all  thy  terrors,  come !     I  am  preparM — 
I  and  my  children  will  defy  thy  rage."     P.  59. 

This  scene,  if  acted  with  spirit,  and  heard  with  silence,  must 
have  deeply  interested  the  heart  of  every  spectator ;  but  we  fear 
that  tlie  storm  had  aheady  burst,  and  that  the  fifth  act  was  little 
more  than  a  ballet  of  action. 

We  have  selected  what,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  favour- 
able specimens  of  ^Irs.  Wilmot's  powers,  and  they  certainly  jus- 
tify the  expectation  of  a  better  whole  than  is  now  before  us. 
The  dialogue  is  often  Hat  and  tedious,  and  wants  that  spirit  and 
point,  which  few  but  experienced  dramatic  writers  can  attain* 
We  trust  that  the  ill  success  of  our  authoress  will  not  discourage 
her  from  any  future  attempt,  as  her  powers  are  certainly  beyond 
the  common  level.  If  she  will  select  a  story  with  more  inte- 
rest, frame  a  plot  with  more  art,  and  endow  her  dialogue  with 
more  animation,  not  forgetting  that  moderate  attention  to  stage 
effect,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  fortunate  representation,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  a  second  effort  would  be  attended  with  all 
the  success  that  either  herself,  or  her  friends,  could  desire. 

NOVELS. 

jSfPT.  XTV.     Christalelk,  the  Maid  of  Ronen.     A   Novel, 
founded  on  Facts.     By  Mrs.  Uameai/,  JutJiorof"  Eliinor,"^ 
''  ylndrew  Stimit"   and    "  Falconbridge  Abbey"     12mo. 
4  vols.     pp.   13'28.     Longman.     1814. 

There  are,   we  believe,  few  readers  who  are  quite  aware  of 
the  severity  of  the  labom-  which   we  reviewers  undergo  in  their 
service  ;  and  fewer  still  who  feel  a  proper  degree  of  gratitude  for 
the  beneficial  consequences  which  result  to  tliein   from   that  la- 
bour.    Yet,  to  a  very  large  portion  of  their  gratitude  we  think 
ourselves  fairly  entitled.     What  numerous  drains  do  we  not  every 
month  prevent  from  being  made  on  their  pockets,  time,  patience, 
and   temper!     Benevolently  acting  as  their  tasters,  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  poisoned  ourselves,  to  save  them  from  the  risk  of 
being  so.     Henceforth,  then,  we  hope,  that  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate will  be  formed  of  our  merits,  and  that  we  sliali  be  considered 
as  public  benefactors,  and  not  merely  as  literary  tomahawkers   • 
aud  butchers. 

la 
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In  the  present  instance,  we  expect  that  novel -reading  ladies 
nvill  give  us  abundance  of  thanks,  for  saving  them  from  the  dis- 
appointment v.'hich  they  would,  perhaps,  have  experienced,  had 
we  not  undertaken  the  serious  task  of  reviewing  Mrs.  Hanway's 
**  Christabelle."  To  Miss  Caroline,  or  Miss  Fanny,  confined  at 
home  without  company  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  and  '.4io  has  con- 
soled herself  with  the  hope  of  a  rich  treat  from  the  last  new 
novel,  which  John  has  been  dispatched  to  procure,  it  must  as- 
suredly be  a  shocking  thing  to  find,  that  the  anxiously-expected 
novel  is  so  "  aboininably  stupid"  that  she  cannot  get  through  it ; 
and  that  she  has  no  other  resource  than  to  strum  over  again  her 
favourite  airs,  draw  half  a  rose,  or  a  bit  of  a  tree,  or  add  a  score 
of  meshes  to  a  piece  of  netting,  which  is  now  taken  up  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time.  It  is  to  avert  from  the  fair  such  a 
serious  evil  as  this,  that  we  encounter  Christabelle.  Forewarned, 
forearmed,  says  the  old  adage. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  inform  all  those  w  hom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  Mrs.  Hanway  has  a  high-souled  contempt  of  the 
rules  which  have  been  established  by  such  musty  fellows  as  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  and  others  of  his  dogmatical  and  overbearing  class. 
She  disdains  to  be  trammelled  by  the  tyrannical  laws  of  gram- 
mar. Accordingly  she  indulges  in  a  most  revolutionary  licence, 
with  respect  to  persons,  moods,  and  tenses,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  her  sentences.  In  fact,  some  of  her  sentences 
look  as  if  they  had  been  composed  from  fragments  shaken 
in  a  bag,  and  written  down,  as  they  were  drawn  out  by  chance. 
The  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  lier  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  wiill  afford  but  a  feeble  idea  of  her  peculiar 
style.  It  is  far  outdone  by  numberless  passages  in  the  novel 
itself. 

*'  Your  Royal  Highness,  humane,  equitable,  and  just,  whose  ear 
is  ever  open  to  a  tale  of  woe,  and  your  hand  always  ready  to  re- 
lieve distress,  from  your  exalted  spliere  you  descend  with  benignity 
to  commiserate  the  sufFei'ings  of  the  poor.  You  are  always  to  ba 
found  in  the  senate,  pleading  with  energetic,  powerful  oratory,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  desirous  to  behold  restored  to  freedom  Afric's 
sable  sons,  to  see  them  enfranchised  from  their  galling  chains,  their 
unjust  thraldom,  their  enforced  slavery!  You  have  also  zealously 
endeavoured  to  emancipate  from  restrictions  no  longer  deemed  ne- 
cessary, in  this  enlightened  era  of  Britain,  which  were  imposed  in 
turbulent  and  factious  times,  upon  our  Catholic  bn-thren  ;  men 
who,  with  ourselves,  acknowledge  the  same  God;  whom  they  wor- 
ship in  spirit,  faith,  and  truth  1" 

With  language  she  takes  the  same  liberties  as  she  does  with 
grammar.  She  tells  us  of  "  the  onnnxtient  voice  of  truth,"  of 
*'  tkjoughtb  which  soared  into  the  i^itat  empoiium^"  of  "a  bosom 

always 
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always  talking  against  persons,"  of  a  natural  cliild^  the  prodacc 
of  "  disgraceful  contumacy,"  of  ''that  allenualing  thiead  which 
unites  the  parent  and  offspring  throughout  the  spacious  universe," 
and  of  "  an  encumbrance  that  had  long  hung  like  a  loadstone 
,  round  a" man's  neck/'  But  her  choicest  effort  in  this  way  is  per- 
haps  that  which  follows:  "  jeannette  and  Marianne  obeyed  the 
summons ;  but  Catherine  and  myself  sat  watching  the  lurid  at- 
mosphere^ and  admiring  the  hrilliatit  light  it  shed  on  the  sur- 
rounding scenery." 

In  the  figurative  and  rhetorical  style  she  is  singularly  excelleiit. 
What  can  be  finer  than  such  sentences  as  these  ? — '•'  The  finest 
face  grows  familiar  by  being  constantly  contemplated,  and  is  too 
frequ.  iiLly  turned  from,  if  not  with  disgust,  with  apathetic  mdif- 
ference,  to  behold  some  newer  constellation,  whose  beams  liave 
not  palled  on  the  sense  by  repetition,  whose  features  are  not 
grown  callous  by  worldly  usages,  who  retains  that  timid  mo- 
desty, that  retiring  bashfulness  that  bhishes  at  the  rude  stare,  the 
insolent  remark,  and  bold  manners  oi  men  of  fashion."—"  From 
those  combustible  spirits  springs  the  germ  of  revolution,  a  tree 
that  flourishes  in  troubled  waters,  branching  out  into  ihose  rami- 
fications that  generate  ingratitude,  revenge,  robbery,  cruelty, 
lust,  and  murder."—"  Sir  Everard  might  be  typified  as  an  elec- 
tric machiiie  that  emits  brilliant  sparks,  \^hose  corruscations 
vivify  and  enlighten  ihe  world,  but,  overcharged  with  fluid,  it 
bursts ;  and  the  inflammable  materials,  by  repercussion,  destroy 
his  best  intentions,  and  wound  hiuiself!" — We  have  occasioned 
that  mystery  which  arose  from  imperious  circumstances,  to  vanish 
by  a  touch  from  the  all  powerful  talisman  of  truth  ;  thus  en- 
abling them  to  unravel  the  puzzled  skein  wove  by  the  fatal 
sisters !  '  •  - 

For  some  words  Mrs.  Hanway  seems  to  feel  a  peculiar  afiec- 
tion,  and  she  crowds  them  into  her  pages  as  frequently  as  she 
can.  All  hard  hearts  are  "  petrescent,"  and  all  cold  ones  "  apa- 
thetic ;"  every  thing  foieseen  or  foreboded,  is  "  vaticinated," 
every  thing  increased,  is  "  exacerbated,"  every  thing  that  is  called 
forth  is  "  elicited,"  and  every  thing  that  is  urged  forward  is 
"  propelled."  "  Poverty,"  says  she,  "  intenerates  the  heart, 
while  riches  render  it  petrescent."  Entendered,  or  intendered, 
is,  however,  her  usual  expression  for  "  softened."  Sometimes 
she  finds  the  Enghsh  language  too  poor  to  supply  her  wants,  and 
she  then  coins  a  few  such  words  as  "  to  obdurate,"  *'  to  obli- 
vionise,"  "  nnaliened,"  "  stroamers,"  and  "  adulated,"  the  last  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  stands  for  beloved,  admired,  adored. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Todd  will  not  forget  to  insert  these  valuable 
words  in  his  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

We  also  recommend  to  the  future  editors  of  Shakespeare  and 
31ilton,  the  following  judicious  readings  of  Mrs.  Hanway:  for 

Shakespeare's 
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Shakespeare's  ''  full  of  soiuul  and  f-iry,  si;;nifying  nothing,'' 
read  "  full  of  fire  and  fury,"  &c.;  and  for  Milton's  "  the  mind  is 
its  own  place,"  read  "  the  mind  is  its  own  palace."  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  observed,  what  an  advaataoe  is  obtained,  on  the  side  of 
grandeur,  by  substituting  "  palace"  in  the  stead  of  place." 

Over  matter  of  fact,  and  even  over  time  and  space,  Mrs. 
Hanway  exercises  a  despotic  controul.  She  cotifounds  persons 
and  things,  and  perverts  circumstances  and  dates,  with  all  ima- 
ginable facility.  One  rather  ludicrous  example  of  her  talent  in 
this  way  may  not  be  unamusing.  That  National  Convention 
which  trampled  on  Christianity,  and  decreed  that  death  as  an 
eternal  sleep,  she  represents  as  trying  her  heroine,  for  having  in- 
sulted religion!  But  her  master-stroke  of  conjuration  must  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  geography.  By  one  flourish  of  her 
magical  pen,  she  has  contrived  to  open  a  communication  between 
th'e  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  •,  and,  of  course, 
to  introduce  Britls!»  vessels  on  that  Lake.  To  this  feat  she  was 
doubtless  excited  by  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating  the  old  ro- 
mancers and  playwrights,  who  never  suftered  any  natural 
obstacles  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  movements  of  their  cha- 
racters. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Hanway ;  and  wc  shall 
do  it  without  casting  a  single  "  longing,  lingering  look  behind," 
even  though  our  acquaintance  may  never  be  renewed.  "  Many 
years,"  she  says,  *'  were  bestowed  in  coniposing  and  arranging 
The  JSIaid  of  Rouen  :"  and,  therefore,  if  she  always  write  thu^ 
slowly,  we  shall  at  least  iiave  a  long  respite.  She  will  probably 
consider  our  strictures  on  her  volumes  as  "  the  unjust  castiga- 
tion  of  hypercriticism" ;  but  our  readers  will,  we  Hatter  ourselves,, 
acknowledge  that  she  stands  fully  cou'  icted  on  her  own  evidence. 
As  a  proof  that,  for  what  she  has  inflicted  on  us,  we  harbour  no 
malice  against  her,  we  will  give  her  at  partilig  a  word  or  two  of 
friendly  counsel.  We  eariseslly  recommend  to  her,  to  procure, 
without  delay,  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  her  native  lan- 
guage ;  and  not,  on  any  ac(;onnt  or  pretence,  to  write  another 
line,  before  she  has  made  herself  mistress  of  the  contents  of 
those  valuable  books. 
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The  name  of  metaphysical,  by  which  Johnson  has  distin- 
guished the  poetry  ot  Donne,  Cowley,  and  their  imitators, 
might  perhaps  as  justly,  th(jugh  somewhat  in  a  different  sense, 
be  applied,  in  our  own  days,  to  that  class  of  writers,  in  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  holds  so  distinguished  a  place.  It  is  not  meant 
that  there  exists  any  striking  resemblance  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  both  careless  how 
far  they  wander  from  common  associations  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage.    Not  content,  as  most  imitators  of  nature  have  been, 

111 

with  embodying  the  brighter  hues  which  play  on  the  surfaces  of 
things,  both  these  schools  have  searched  deeply  into  their 
hidden  workings  and  mutual  attractions  :  but  as  their  objects  were 
very  different,  so  they  did  not  collect  the  same  matt;rials,  nor 
iTiake  the  same  use  of  them.  The  metaphysical  poets  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  seem  to  have  sought  out  for  nothing  but  re- 
mote resemblances  in  things  apparently  'he  most  unlike  :  they 
assemble  at  will  brilliant  linages  from  all  quarters,  and  their  de- 
light is  to  shew  what  rapid,  dexterous,  and  manifold  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  may  be  made  of  them  :  we  are  thus  per- 
petually amused  by  the  spirit  and  luxuriance  of  the  author,  but 
are  ready  enough  to  lay  down  the  book  for  any  other  gaudy  or. 
glittering  amusement.  For  what  reason,  except  that  in  all  this 
there  is  nothing  to  melt  or  ennoble  or  calm  the  spirit?  nothing 
which  can  be  brought  to  our  minds  by  our  daily  and  hourly  occu- 
pations and  feelings,  which  comes  home  "  to  our  business"  and 
"  bosom,"  mixing  itself  with  our  goings  out  and  our  comings  in, 
our  fireside  talk  and  our  nightly  reveries?  The  defect  will  be  more 
distinctly  felt,  if  we  look  to  the  result  of  a  different  sort  of  meta- 
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physical  observation,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  our  aotliOf 
and  of  others  his  partners  iu  triciidship  and  in  fame.  These 
also  are  metaphysicians,  but  they  have  analysed  mind  and  mat- 
ter, not  with  a  purpose  of  cold  and  barren  speculation,  nor  of 
gUttering"  and  useless  comparison,  like  their  predecessors  just 
jnentioned  :  but  considering  that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 
through  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  they  have  regarded 
every  thing  naturally  felt  or  imagined  by  man  as  being,  so  far,  a 
proper  subject  for  them  ;  and  they  have  used  their  abstract  know- 
ledge, not  to  provide  playthings  for  the  iancy,  but  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  windings  of  the  heart.  The  consequence  is,  that 
their  poetry  is  every  where  deeply  and  highly  tinctured  with 
feeling:  it  may  be  often  obscure,  sometimes  trivial,  but  it  cars 
never  be  uuinipassioned.  Peculiar  as  it  seems  in  its  principles,, 
and  refined  in  its  operations,  wc  must  not  expect  that  it  should 
ever  be  universally  popular,  but  it  will  meet  with  few  moderate 
partizans:  where  it  is  admired,  it  will  be  beloved  and  idolized. 

Of  Mr.  Wordswoi  ih  this  is  more  especially  true,  because  he 
has  deviated  farthest  and  most  avowedly  from  the  ordinary  track^ 
and  is  constantly  professing  and  enforcing  his  peculiar  notions  ; 
tvhich,  if  they  be  not  truely  poetical,  and  such  as  to  furnish  not 
thought  only,  but  materials  for  thinking,  impressions  deep  and 
lasting  as  mcU  as  strong  impulses,  they  cannot  but  alford  more 
disgust  than  the  common  frailties  of  authors,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  more  obvious  and  obtrusive,  lie  owes  it  therefore  to  his 
own  fair  fame  distinctly  to  set  forth  the  principles,  on  which 
rests  a  practice  so  repugnant  in  many  instances  to  his  readers' 
habits  of  judging.  Since  his  poetry  is  the  shadow  of  his  phi- 
losophy, the  result  of  intense  reflection  and  a  peculiar  way  o£ 
combining  and  abstracting,  its  interest  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  a  right  understanding  of  the  process  which  formed  it. 
But  there  are  few  who  have  music  enough  in  their  souls  to  un- 
ravel for  themselves  his  abstruser  harmonies  :  only  let  him  sound 
the  key-note,  and  the  apparent  confusion  will  vanish  :  let  him 
make  liis  tones  well  understood,  and  tliey  will  be  to  every  ear 
delightful,  to  every  soul  elevating:  till  ihen  they  can  delight  and 
improve  those  only,  who  have  fancy  enough  to  transport  them- 
selves into  t!ie  poet's  circumstances  and  mood  of  mind,  and 
leisure  enough  to  work  out  with  him  the  speculations  and  feel- 
ings consequent  thereupon.  In  default,  however,  of  time  or  in- 
cliuation  on  his  own  part,  may  it  be  allowed  to  u^,  who  admire 
lijm  on  principle,  to  state,  more  fully  than  under  common  cir- 
cumstance?, that  conception  of  his  writings,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  formed,  oji  which  we  ground  our  admiration  :  dis- 
charging thereby,  as  far  as  io  us  lies,  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  p^et^  iiud  shewing,  perhaps,  to  some  who  have  paid  less  a^- 
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ientlon  to  the  subject^  how  tliey  may  improve  themselves  by  the 
poem,  and  unlock  all  its  treasures  of  noble  and  bejievolent  emo- 
tions. 

The  principles^  then,  which  seem  to  us  to  sliine  like  a  glory 
round  every  page  of  true  poetry,  and  which  the  present  work 
aeems  principally  intended  to  enforce,  are  these ;  that  whatso- 
ever mi'.terial  or  temporary  exists  before  our  senses,  is  capable 
of  being  associated,  in  our  minds,  with  something  spiritual  and 
eternal ;  that  such  associations  tend  to  ennoble  and  purify  the 
heart ;  lastly,  that  the  end  of  descriptive  verse  is  to  make  ihera 
habitual  to  our  minds,  and  its  business,  to  unfold  and  exem- 
plify them  ;  to  teach  men  to 

"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Or,  as  one  hath  sung  yet  more  divinely, 

*'  Man  is  the  world's  high-priest,  and  doth  present 

The  sacrifice  for  all,  while  they  below 
Unto  the  service  mutter  an  assent, 

Sucli  as  springs  use  that  fall,  and  winds  that  blow.'* 

Whosoever  shall  act  up  to  these  words  in  their  full  import^ 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done,  nuist  of  course  expect  to  be 
laughed  down  by  those  whose  imaginations  are  too  dull  to  per- 
ceive, and  Mhose  hearts  are  too  hard  to  feel  aught  beyond  the 
Ijurry  and  the  bustle  of  the  world  around  them  ;  by  those,  who 
can  perceive  no  joy  in  communing  with  themselves,  or  with  the 
works  of  nature  ;  who  like  Fleet-street  as  well  as  Valcluse,  and 
the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park  better  than  Windermere;  whose 
minds  are  set  upon  intrigues  and  fees,  business  and  bustle, 
places  and  preferments,  and  all  the  toilsome  varieties  of  digging 
and  delving,  which  "  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell"  exacts  of 
liis  votaries.  To  such  as  these  the  retired  poet  cannot  speak  : 
they  have  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  his  language  ;  but  there 
are  many  of  better  and  more  honest  feelings,  delighted  according 
to  rvAc  by  scenery  and  verse,  who  are  yet  so  startled  by  the  new 
and  abtruse  combinations  which  this  principle  has  produced, 
that  they  throw  the  book  aside  in  disgust,  pronouncing  the 
author  puerde  or  unintelligible  ;  whom,  if  they  had  met  with 
earlier  in  life,  before  their  habiis  of  criticism  were  formed,  they 
would  readily  have  excused  and  admired  him.  These  are  the 
men  to  vvliom  we  would  fain  speak  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Words- 
worth and  his  theory;  and,  as  among  them  one  argument  from 
authority  is  worth  two  from  speculation,  we  will  refer  them  in 
the  lirst  place  to  the  direct  testimony  and  example  of  some  of 
tlie  brightcsr  luminaries  of  the  land.  Bishop  Hall  shall  be  th« 
lirst,  who,  inhisProeme  to  Occasionall'TMeditations,  thus  lo 
few  words  delivers  the  rule  in  question  : 
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**  Our  active  soul  can  no  more  forbear  to  think,  than  the  eye 
can  chuse  but  see  when  it  is  open.  To  doe  well,  no  object  should 
pass  us  without  use  ;  every  thing  that  we  see  reads  us  new  lectures 
of  wisdom  and  piety.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  or 
godless  under  so  many  teachers.  For  me,  I  would  not  wish  to  live 
longer  than  I  shall  be  the  better  for  my  eyes :  and  have  thought  it 
thankworthy  thus  to  teach  weak  minds  to  improve  their  thoughts 
upon  ail  like  occasions." 

But  the  great  teacher  as  well  as  exemplar  of  this  branch  of 
Christian  discipline  was  Robert  Boyle,  whose  preface  to  his 
Occasional  Reflections  is  as  sound  in  philosophy,  as  the  work 
itself  is  rich  in  poetry  and  devotion.  He  has  there  shewn  at 
large  the  good  eftects  of  the  habit  on  the  mind  and  heart,  com- 
prehending all  in  one  word,  ''  heavenly  mindedness."  There  he 
has  taught  us  to  make  the  whole  world  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
transmute  every  pebble  that  lies  in  our  way  into  a  precious 
jev*el,  every  chance  breath  of  air  into  a  whisper  from  heaven. 
The  exclusion  of  proud  and  impure  thoughts  from  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  least  advantage  which  we  might  thus  ensure  to  our- 
selves. The  heart  also  would  be  partaker  of  the  benefit ;  for 
the  influence  of  these  two  is  always  reciprocal,  and  with  whatso- 
ever we  engage  our  fancy  long,  that  is  sure  to  become,  if  within 
our  reach,  an  object,  of  our  hopes  or  fears.  Moreover,  by 
considering  all  things  sensible  with  respect  to  some  higher 
power,  we  are  more  likely  to  get  an  insight  into  final  causes,  and 
all  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence  ;  and,  above  all,  it  tends  to 
give  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

"  In  a  word,  when  the  devout  soul  is  come  to  make  that  true 
use  of  the  creatures,  as  to  look  upon  them  as  men  do  upon  water, 
that  the  sun  gilds  with  his  beams ;  that  is,  not  so  much  for  itself  as 
for  the  reflective  virtue  it  has  to  represent  a  more  glorious  object : 
and  when  she  has,  by  long  practice,  accustomed  herself  to  spi- 
ritualize all  the  objects  and  accidents  that  occur  to  her,  I  see 
not  why  that  practice  may  not  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
for  making  good  that  magnificcHt  assertion  of  the  apostle,  *  That 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God :'  a  devout 
occasional  meditation,  from  how  low  a  theme  soever  it  takes  its  rise, 
being  like  Jacob's  ladder,  wliereof  though  the  foot  leaned  on  tlie 
earth,  the  top  reached  up  to  heaven  *." 

The  poetical  use  of  this  habit  is  no  less  obvious  than  its  reli- 
gious and  moral  application.  Such  as  may  be  willing  with  us  to 
believe,  that  poetry  has  for  its  object  the  teaching  man  truth 
through  the  fancy  and  the  affections,  or,  as  the  same  hath  been 

*  Boyle's  Works,  vol.ii.  p»  161.  folio. 

far 
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far  better  expressed,  that  its  essence  is  "  impassioned  Imagiina- 
tive  reason  :"  these  will  be  at  uo  loss  to  discern  how  iieedf'u]  it  h 
that  the  poet  should  form  such  associations,  before  the  descrip- 
tion of  natural  objects  can  form  any  part  of  bis  work.  It  is 
bringing  fire  from  htaven  to  niix  up  with  the  clay^  ere  the  Pro- 
methean rod  can  give  it  life  and  motion.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
successfully  practised,  all  things  material  become  invested  with 
the  splendours  of  mind  :  till  in  the  end  not  a  form,  uot  a  colour, 
not  a  motion  in  the  boundless  landscape  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  but  is  waited  on  by  some  feelmg  of  ihe  Ik  art,  or  some 
shadow  bodied  fordi  by  the  imagination.  And  whereas  the  ex- 
ternal or  historical  delineation  of  each  object  can  be  but  one^, 
the  treasures  of  poetical  «iie:ci iption,  thus  conducted,  are  as  va- 
rious and  inexhaustible  as  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  nma. 
But  even  waving  what  moy  be  paradoxical  in  this  doctrine,  and 
avoiding -any  discussion  which  may  call  up  that  question  with  a 
thousand  answers,  What  is  poetry  ?  it  may  be  enough  to  consi- 
der, that  in  painting  v\ith  words,  no  less  than  with  colours„ 
those  artists  are  always  connidered  as  the  best,  who  make  us 
ifeei  as  well  as  see  their  work,  and  excite  sympatiiy  as  well  as  ad- 
miration. 

It  w  ould  be  a  very  engaging  task  to  trace  the  progress  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  with  a  view  to  this  principle,  to  mark  how  the 
great  hierophants  of  nature  have  instinctively  used  it  as  the  true 
key  to  her  high  mysteries,  and  ho^v  amoug  her  iufersor  snivjis- 
ters  it  has  had  more  or  less  influence  according  to  circumstai^ices 
of  age,  nation,  and  character.  Ancient  Greece,  tlse  Isnid  of  iun 
forms,  delicious  airs,  and  leisurely  contemplative  hahjts,  availed 
herself  of  it  both  in  her  poetry  anci  her  mythology  to  theutur 
most  that  her  corrupt  religion  would  allaw.  . 

"  In  that  fair  clime  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer*s  day 
With  music  luU'd  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanc'd  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounils 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd. 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  louch'd  a  golden  lute. 
And  fill'd  th'  illumin'd  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport  i 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nyrnphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove, 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
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By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stai'i 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens, 

"When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 

The  naiad.     Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transform'd 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly,  &c."     P.  179. 

The  Romans  vi  ere  too  busy  in  governing  the  world  ;  their 
skies  were  less  serene,  and  their  religion  more  civil  and  less  ima- 
giHative  than  the  Greek.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  descriptions 
®f  their  minor  poets  in  general  less  touching. 

*'  The  woods  and  shores  are  forsaken  of  their  nymphs ; 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 
The  pax'ting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent.'* 

The  influence  of  the  sister  art  is  too  apparent :  the  work  i? 
beautiful  in  its  kind,  but  it  lies  lifeless  before  us.  This  is  too 
often  the  case  in  all  the  Latin  poets  that  we  know,  except  the 
two  mighty  enchanters,  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  whofe  descriptions 
each  in  their  kind  possess  absolute  sway  over  us,  the  one  by  his 
sweetness  captivating  the  heart;  the  other  by  his  awfulness 
thrilling  and  overpowering  the  imagination. 

When  poetry  revived  in  modern  Europe,  superstition  had 
again  been  at  work,  peopling  the  landscape  with  a  new  set  of 
shado\\s,  and,  in  copying  the  visible  and  external  fuims  of 
things,  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  out  the  airy  drapery  of  sym- 
pathies and  fancies,  wherewith  she  had  invested  them.  One 
principal  reason,  why  the  descriptions  of  the  Italians  and  of 
our  own  best  and  oldest  bards  do  so  thoroughly  enthrall  the 
mind,  may  be  this  ;  that  when  they  wrote,  the  impressions  of 
chivalrous  and  monastic  enthusiasm  were  not  quite  worn  out  of 
the  surface  of  nature,  aufl  every  tree  and  every  spring  was 
haunted  by  remembrances  of  love  and  piety.  At  the  same  time, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  (exercising  them  in  free  enquiry,  they  were 
ever  striking  out  new  combinations,  and  searching  all  the  depths 
of  analogy ;  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  at  once  the 
most  imaginative  and  the  most  philosophical  of  all  observers ; 
and  if  pver  the  archetype  of  perfect  descriptive  poetry  was  pre- 
sent in  man's  mind,  it  was  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the  poets 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth^  and  he  who  framed  it  for  himself  was 
>Iilton, 

But  the  blaze  of  tliat  day  was  too  bright  to  last :  in  the  next 
generation,  aided  by  artilicial  manners  and  a  satirical,  heartless 

spirit 
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spirit  of  criticism,  the  form  of  poetry  begun  to  encroach  on  its 
substance,  and  scenes  were  described  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  de- 
scribing them,  on  the  same  principle  that  versitication  was 
turned  into  a  game  of  battledoie  and  shuttlecock  ;  the  reader's 
desire  of  amusement  at  the  least  possible  expence  of  thought, 
producing,  in  tlie  writer,  an  efl'ort  to  make  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  his  work  as  near  to  that  of  mere  animal  sensation  as  might 
be.  Yet  many  men  of  sense  and  sj)irit  were  reconciled  to  the 
couplet  style,  by  the  strong  lines  which  it  occasionally  produced, 
forgetting  (the  exclusive  admirers  of  Dryden  especially)  that 
mere  condensation  of  thought  is  not  poetry,  and  that  the  true 
Pierian  spring  flows  bright  and  pure,  as  well  as  deep. 

The  shackles  however  were  burst  by  Thomson  and  Colhns 
and  Akenside,  and,  since  their  dav,  the  works  of  nature  have 
not  wanted  observers  able  and  willing  to  deduce  from  them  les- 
sons,  which  Providence,  if  we  may  speak  it  witliout  presump- 
tion, intended  them  to  convey.  Jjut  none  have  ever  entered  so 
profoundly  into  this  theory  of  their  art  as  those  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tiie  Lake  Poets,  particularly  Mr.  Words- 
worth, who  being  l)y  nature  endowed  with  feelings  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  by  fortune  placed  in  the  very  palace  of  solitude  and 
contemplation,  by  education  and  habit  taught  to  love  what  is 
lovely,  and  revere  what  is  satred,  has  made  it  his  daily  and 
hourly  business  to  spiritualize  all  sensible  objects ;  and  hath  not 
been  afraid  or  ashamed  of  reflecting  seriously  and  deeply  (for 
there  is  surely  room  for  deep  and  serious  reflection)  on  the 
humblest  and  most  trivial  accidents  of  scenery  and  character. 

What  he  has  thus  felt,  he  has  made  known  with  too  little 
respect  for  ''  the  age  of  sophists,  cecononusts,  and  calculators  ;" 
and  often,  we  must  in  earnest  allow,  with  too  manifest  a  disre- 
gard of  the  common  notions  of  men  on  poetical  subjects.  Still, 
that  he  is  not  so  thoroughly  heretical  as  many  suppose ;  that 
where  he  is  wrong,  he  is  wrong  by  the  misapplication  of  right 
principles,  not  by  the  wilful  adoption  of  erroneous  ones,  and 
that  where  he  excels,  he  excels  in  the  highest  kind,  even  in  the 
walks  of  Milton  and  Spenser,  and  all  thos-e  who  have  inmior- 
talized  the  perishable  things  which  they  described,  by  joining 
then)  with  the  eternal  things  which  all  hope  or  imagine ;  these 
are  positions  which  we  find  forcmg  themselves  more  and  more 
on  our  minds,  the  more  diligently  we  study  his  works,  and 
compare  them  with  the  remams  of  those  mighty  masters. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  preface  our  remarks  Oii  the  Excur- 
sion with  a  statement  of  this  principle,  which  seems  to  us  the 
key  to  most  of  its  intricacies  and  many  of  its  highest  beauties. 
But  let  us  take  the  author's  own  exposition  of  it, 

*'  Trusi. 
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*'  Trust  me,  that  for  th'  instructed  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suifering,  or  of  human  joy. 
For  them  shall  all  things  speak  of  man :  they  read 
Their  duties  in  all  forms  ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge,  and  with  the  will  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.     The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  they  shall  at  length  obtain 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.     That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  embodied  this  among  other  favourite 
speculations  in  a  long  Poem,  to  be  called  the  Recluse,  ''  as 
having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement."  And  he  has  selected  this,  the  second 
of  three  parts  wjicreof  the  whole  work  is  to  consist,  because 
"  having  more  reference  to  passing  events  and  an  existing  state 
of  things  than  the  others,  greater  progress  was  naturally  made  in 
it ;"  nor  is  ii  so  connected  with  them  as  to  be  hurt  by  separate 
publication :  ior  it  is  m  its-elf  nothing  like  a  fragment,  but  a  com- 
plete body  of  thought  and  imagery,  having  for  its  general  scope 
to  teach  by  description,  and  by  simple  narrative  in  form  of  de- 
scripti<  n,  that  lesson  paramount  to  all  others,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Boyle  drew  t'rvm  the  same  source,  "  That  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God  and  man." 


<( 


One  adequate  support 


For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  : — an  assur'd  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturb'd,  is  order 'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope^ 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections  ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 

Impa- 
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Impatiently  ;  ill  done,  or  left  undone. 

To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 

Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world. 

Sustain,  Thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ! 

Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 

Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee,  and  Thine  !"     P.  14,1. 

This  is  the  lesson  and  the  prayer  to  the  teaching  of  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  turned  the  conversation  and  incidents  of  a  two 
days'  ramble  among  the  mountains  ot  Cumberlaad.  The  first 
book,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Wanderer,"  represents  the  meetino- 
of  the  poet  with  an  old  fiieud,  one  of  the  chief  speakers  in  the 
moral  dialogues  m  hich  follow  ;  and  gives  an  account  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  habits  of  life  and  thought.  This  man  is  a  sort  of 
philosophical  Burns,  born  in  a  shepherd's  hut,  trained  amono- 
mountains  and  torrents  at  a  Scottish  village  school,  and  by  his 
solitary  occupation  exercised  in  reflection  and  poetry, 

*'  O  then  wdiat  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !   He  look'd . 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.     The  clouds  were  touch 'd. 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 

All  melted  unto  him ;  they  swallow'd  up 

His  anhnal  being :  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  die :  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not :  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breath'd,  he  proffer'd  no  request ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

Th'  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him :  it  was  blessedness  and  love."     P.  13. 

We  could  almost  wish,  not  for  our  own  pleasure,  but  to 
avoid  scandalizing  such  as  feel  by  rule,  that  our  author  had  wiven 
a  being  thus  educated  some  higher  employment  than  that  of 

"  A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load.'* 

Instinctively,  as  it  may  seem,  he  apologizes  for  it  himself. 

**  Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  ovm  delight, 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
Gain'd  merited  respect  in  simpler  times. 

When 
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^  When  squire  a«id  prlet-fc,  and  they  who  round  them  dwell 

In  rustic  sequestration,  all,  dependent 
Upon  the  pedhir's  toil,  supplied  their  wants 
Or  pleas'd  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he  brought." 

And  certainly,  they  who  feel  no  deliglit  in  the  subliniilies  of 
this  man's  song,  and  the  devout  and  aff'ecthig  feelings  which  he 
utters,,  merely  because  he  is  called  a  pedlar,  must  needs  be  tlie 
slaves  of  names  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  is  a  kind 
of  service  not  very  manly  nor  very  philosophical. 

With  this  ''  grey-haired  wanderer,"  the  poet  surveys  a  ruined 
Cottage  with  its  garden,  and  hears  from  him  the  tale  of  its  last 
inhabitant.  It  is  *'  au  oidiuary  sorrow  of  man's  life,"  yet  he 
has  made  it  singidarly  affecting.  A  wedded  pair,  earning  iheir 
bread  in  con) fort  and  industry,  are  smitten  fjrst  by  fimiinej  thes| 
by  sickness,  then  by  want  of  employment. 

*'  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  fill'd  with  plenty,  and  possess'd  in  peaco 
That  lonely  cottage.     At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  Avhistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them;  or  with  his  knife 
Carv'd  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks. 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  noo^ 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament,  and  with  a  strange, 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelt)'. 
He  blended,  where  he  miglit,  the  various  tasks 
Of  summer,  autuiiin,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this  endured  not:  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was, 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper  :  day  by^  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work,  and  to  the  townj 
Without  an  errand  there,  direct  his  steps, 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue  :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  false  unnatural  J05' : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children.     '  Every  smile,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
*  Made  my  heart  bleed.'  "     P.  30. 

rinally  he  is  driven  to  become  a  soldier :  he  quits  his  home 
without  a  farewell,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  him.  The  gradual 
decay  of  his  wife  is  traced  through  the  diflerent  visits  of  the 
pedlar,  as  by  one  who  knows  and  pities  human  miseries.  The 
Story,  besides  its  inherent  beauty,  gives  great  interest  to  the 

progress 
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progress  of  the  poem,  by  tlie  developement  \y1i1c1i  it  affords  of 
the  pedlar's  character,  and  his  way  of  drawing  comfort  from  tiii? 
©bservation  of  things  natural. 

"  Be  wise  and  diearful,  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  thhigs  with  an  unworthy  eye — 
JShe  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that  wall, 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  siiver'd  o'er, 
As  once  I  pass"d,  did  to  my  heart  convey- 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th'  uneasy  thoughts  which  fill'd  ray  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  tlie  grief 
The  passing  shews  of  being  leave  behind, 
Appear'd  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
"Where  meditation  was.     I  turned  away. 
And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness."     P.  47. 

The  second  book  Introduces  us  to  a  new  character,  and  tlic- 
third  makes  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  a  re- 
tired man,  once  a  schoolmate  of  the  Wanderer,  who  having  no 
sound  principles,  had  been  first  dissipated,  then  happy  in  do- 
mestic hfe  ;  but  having  lost  the  stay  of  that  happiness,  had  sunk 
jn  despair.  Whether  his  bliss  or  his  despondency  be  more 
feelingly  described  is  hard  to  say. 

*'  My  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one,  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all,  with  pleasure.     This  fair  bride—* 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof, 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Resigned  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  daj',  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) — this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cetlage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks, 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes, 
pn  Devon's  leafy  shore  :  a  shelter  d  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty. 

Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs, 
Track  leading  into  track,  how  niark'd,  how  wora 

Int« 
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Into  bright  verdure,  among  fern  and  gorse 
Winding  away  its  never  ending  line, 
On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none ; 
But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 
A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 
Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  large; 
Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 
•  The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 
His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 
As  our  enjoyments  boundless.    From  these  heigMs 
We  droppd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs. 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade 
And  mossy  seats  detained  us  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
*  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' "     P.  1 18. 

After  ber  death, 

«'  What  followed  cannot  be  review'd  in  thought. 

Much  less  retrac'd  in  words.     If  she,  of  life 

Blaitieless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy, 

And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 

Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand? 

Infirm,  dependenl,  and  how  destitute  ! 

I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 

That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought ;  conjur'd 

Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 

To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 

Imploringly  ;  lookM  up,  and  ask'd  the  heavens 

If  Angels  ti-avers'd  their  coerulean  floors. 

If  {-ix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 

Of  the  departed  spirit:  what  abode 

It  occupies,  what  consciousness  retains 

Of  former  loves  and  interests  ?     Then  my  soul 

Turn'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 

Time's  fetters  are  compos'd,  and  life  was  put 

To  inquisition  long  and  profitless. 

By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impelPd, 

The  intellectual  Power,  through  words  and  things, 

Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way."  "•  ^^^' 

He  was  awakened  from  his  trance  of  sorrows  by  the  French 
Re\olution,  and  for  a  time  felt  all  the  zeal  of  a  reformer  ;  till 
being  gradually  undeceived  and  disappointed,  he  retires  to  that 
utter  solitude  in  which  he  is  here  found,  little  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  mistruslhig  both  God  and  man.  Into  this  man's  mouth 
the  Poet  has  put  with  great  force  and  probability  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  sceptics  and  despondents  against  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence,  and  the  final  prevalence  of  good  over  evil.  And  lie  has 
answered  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wanderer  in  the  fourth 
Book,  which  is  inscribed,  "  Despondency  Corrected."  Our 
extracts  are  becoming  too  large,  but  we  cannot  grudge  our 
readers  the  delight  and  improvement  to  l>e  found  in  the  following 
passage. 

**  Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 

He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

To  Heaven.     *  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 

And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixM 

At  thy  command,  how  awful !     Shall  the  soul. 

Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 

Even  less  than  these  ?     Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 

Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  empassion'd  voice ; 

My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 

Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built 

For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  ! 

Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  Priest  of  tliine. 

In  such  a  Temple  as  we  now  behold 

Rear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bound 

To  worship,  here  and  every  where,  as  one 

Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forc'd  to  tread. 

From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  Poverty  ; 

From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserv'd, 

And  from  debasement  rescu'd.     By  thy  grace 

The  particle  divine  remain'd  unquench'd. 

And,  mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 

Thy  bounty  caus'd  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 

From  Paradise  transplanted.     Wintry  age 

Impends  :  the  frost  will  gather  round  ray  heart ; 

And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  tlian  dead ! 

Come,  Labour,  when  the  worn-out  fame  requires 

Perpetual  sabbath  ;  come  disease  and  want ; 

And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense. 

But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee,  i 

And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 

Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 

Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things. 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 

And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content."      P.  142. 

He  then  points  out  resoures  against  Despondency^  in  the  con- 
templation of  truth  and  nature,  in  a  right  estimate  of  our  Qwn 
insufficiency,  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  rural  amusements, 
in  rural  legends  ;  this  affords  scope  for  a  noble  digression  on  the 
origin  of  mythology,  and  for  an  animated  assertion  of  the  right 
which  the  will  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  reasoning  faculty, 
hav«  to  be  considered  in  the  training  of  man's  mind.  In  conclu- 
sion. 
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sion,  the  rule  of  associating  things  material  with  things  spiritut! 
is  enforced,  and  its  etiects  thus  energetically  summed  up. 

«  So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are. 
Thus,  deeply  drinking  in  the  soui  of  things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce :  and  while  inBpir'd 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelL'd 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.     Whatever  we  see, 
Wliate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul.'*     P.  1 97. 

In  the  Fifth  Book,  "  the  Pastor,"  the  doctrines  begin  to  he 
exemplified.  The  Sohtary  has  left  his  cottage  to  accompany  his 
friends  on  a  part  of  their  ramble,  and  coming  to  a  church-}ard, 
they  are  led  to  consider  how  far  the  simple  mounfaineers,  who 
tenant  most  of  those  graves,  were  concerned  with  the  evils  and 
consolations  which  they  liave  been  speaking  of.  In  good  time 
tlie  Y'dlage  Pastor  appears,  and  is  requested  to  give  an  account  of 
Jiis  dead  flock.  This  he  agrees  to,  repeating  first  the  arguments 
of  the  Wanderer,  only  with  more  distinctness  iu  his  profession  of 
Christianity.     "  Life,"  he  says, 

(I  ^ Is  energy  of  love, 

Divine  or  human,  exercis'd  in  pain, 

In  strife  and  tribulation,  and  ordained  ^ 

If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass 

I'hrough  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy." 

This  theme  is  followed  up  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books^, 
tailed,  "  The  Church-yard  among  the  mountains  ;"  in  which  a 
great  number  of  characters,  such  as  might  be  supposed  gathered 
together  within  the  precincts  of  a  Cumberland  burying  ground, 
are  sketclied  with  all  the  truth  of  Crabbe's  descriptive  pencil, 
and  with  all  the  deUcacy  of  Goldsmitii's,  interspersed  with  many 
touches  such  as  none  but  W'ordsworih  coidd  throw  in.  Every 
one  of  tlnese  has  its  beauty,  some  sterner  and  souie  lighter  :  but 
the  lono-est  and  most  interesting. is  that  of  Ellen,  the  forsaken 
penitent.  Perhaps  all  poetry  might  be  fairly  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a  passage  of  sweeter  and  simpler  beauty  thau  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  tow'rds  their  utmost  length, 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  nuisic  of  th'  autumnal  wind 
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Among  the  faded  woods  ;  but  these  blithe  notet 

Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart — I  speak 

Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 

— Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Eilen  dwelt. 

Stands  a  tJl  ash-tree,  to  whose  topmost  tv."ig 

A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants, 

At  morn  and  evening,  from  that  naked  perch, 

While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 

A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 

Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

. — *  Ah  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge, 

And  nature  that  is  ki7id  in  woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  ofliim  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  neetl 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received  ;  while  that  poor  bird— • 

Oh,  come  and  hear  him,  thou  wlio  hast  to  me 

Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature. 

One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 

The  universal  Parent ;  how  he  sings. 

As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 

Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  bim  the  voice 

Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 

The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 

His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  ?'*      P.  2S3. 

Ill  the  eighth  book  we  are  conducted  to  the  parsonage^  and  ia 
the  Hinth  make  an  arternoon's  vovasfe  over  a  neiirhbouring  lake, 
with  the  return  fiom  which  the  poem  closes,  the  effect  upon  the 
.•solitary  being  good,  but  not  complete  enough  to  be  called  con-' 
version.  These  two  books  furnish  scenes  well  calculated  to 
come  in  aid  of  those  arguments  of  hope  and  comfort  M'liich  fill 
those  before  them.  A  happy  family,  and  a  fine  summer's  even- 
ing, are  siglits  of  themselves  well-nigh  sufficient  to  cure  de- 
spondence. In  tiiis  part  of  the  work  we  tind  some  political  di- 
gression ;  the  eighth  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  manufac- 
tiiYGS,  and  their  baneful  result  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their 
slaves:  And  in  the  ninth,  the  sight  of  two  free-hearted  and 
joyous  children  draws  from  the  wanderer  a  discourse  on  the  na- 
tural activity,  ai»d  consequent  freedom  of  mind  :  whence  he 
^atiiers  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  nation  in  no  wise  to  consider  her 
children  as  mere  instruments  for  making  money^  but  to  give 
them  ss  far  as  may  be  an  equality  of  that  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, whereon  the  true  liberty  depends,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Tshich  aloHg  outward  freedom  is  to  Im  valued. 

We 
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We  close  our  extracts  with  the  pastor's  thanksgiving,  regretting 
only  that  we  cannot  insert  the  whole  of  that  high-minded  prayer 
of  which  it  forms  the  conclusion. 

" ■  O  ye  who  come 

To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 

Call'd  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 

Of  Sabbath  bells;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth, 

All  cares  foi'gotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls  ! 

For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gather'd  together  on  the  green  hill-side. 

Your  pastor  is  embolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  eternal  king : 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have  made 

Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 

And  in  good  works  :  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 

With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 

Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 

Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 

On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care  ; — 

On  your  abodes,  and  this  beloved  land. 

Our  birth-place,  home,  and  country,  while  on  earth 

We  sojourn, — loudly  do  I  utter  thanks 

With  earnest  joy,  that  will  not  be  suppress'd. 

These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance  ; 

These  fertile  fields,  that  recompence  your  pains; 

The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-top  ; 

Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 

Or  hush'd ;  the  roaring  waters,  or  the  still ; 

They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands. 

They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice,  . 

They  know  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even  : 

For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 

Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 

Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  mind. 

From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow."  P.-  419. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  tlie 
work,  how  it  is  that  we  despair  of  the  popularity  of  a  poem  so 
noble  in  design,  and  so  lich  in  the  best  ingredients  of  beauty  as 
these  passages,  and  countless  more,  prove  the  Excursion  to  be. 
One  word  may  account  for  our  fears  :  the  author  is  too  intent  on 
his  system.  Looking  exchisively  to  the  sacred  lesson  which  he 
had  to  teach,  he  has  been  too  careless  on  the  one  hand  as  to  his 
manner  of  teaching  it,  too  refined  on  the  other  in  forcing  it  on 
all  occasions  into  notice.  To  the  former  cause  may  be  as- 
cribed many  prosaic  lines,  and  some  whole  paragraphs,  chiefly 
of  description,  which,  though  they  succeed  in  placing  the 
scenes  described  full  in  the  attentive  reader's  eye,  and  in  pre- 
paring 
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paring  him,  if  he  be  at  all  used  to  such  reflections,  for  the  moral 
or  religious  discussion  which  is  to  follow,  must  needs  be  weari- 
so  ne  to  the  mass  of  those,  whose  judgment  makes  the  fashion 
of  the  day  in  these  matters.     For  example  : 

•'  Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground 
.   .        The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view* ,  .     . 

A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturn'd,  that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars :  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoin'd,  a  pair  were  seen, 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth.  &c."      P.  97. 

But  the  crying  sin  of  INIr.  Wordsworth  is  too  much  refine-  , 
iftent  in  the  application  of  spiritual  associations  to  natural 
objects.  Agreeing  with  him  to  the  full  in  considering  this  as  the 
essence  of  Descriptive  Poetry,  we  yet  feel  and  lament  that  he 
has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind  and  the  wanderings  of  his  own  solitary  spirit.  He 
is  too  familiar  with  his  art  to  see  where  the  beginner  rinds  diffi- 
culty. He  listens  to  a  lamb  bleating,  or  gazes  on  the  Hight  of  a 
bird,  and  the  visionary  associations  which  spring  up  within  him 
he  takes  for  the  ordinary  stirrings  of  the  heart,  which  all  men 
who  have  leisure  to  feel  at  all,  must  feel  as  well  as  himself  at  the 
like  objects.  He  passes  abruptly  from  the  picture  to  the  result 
of  the  reverie  it  produced,  and  makes  his  writings  obscure  and 
fantastical  for  want  of  a  little  care  in  unravelling  a  thread  of 
ideas  so  familiar  to  himself  that  he  deems  it  easy  lo  all  mankind. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  strong  imagination, 
living  in  the  shadow  of  mountains,  amidst  the  roar  of  winds  and 
waters,  and  talking  daily  with  Nature  about  the  secret  things  of 
Providence.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  reflected  enough  on  this 
tendency  of  a  life  like  his,  he  would  pro!)abIy  have  smoothed 
otf  many  alUisions  w'liich  now  come  so  abrupt  and  unexpected 
as  to  startle  even  his  more  experienced  readers  ;  and  by  so  doing 
he  would  have  come  nearer  the  end  of  poetry ;  wiiich  is  not 
perfected,  until  to  every  man  according  to  his  measure  the  cup 
of  delight  and  instruction  be  full. 

His  occasional  lapses  into  childish  and  trivial  allusion  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  same  tendency.  He  is  obscure,  when 
he  leaves  outjinks  in  the  chain  of  association,  which  the  reader 
cannot  easily  supply:  he  is  puerile,  when  he  srets  before  us 
some  object  comm.only  accounted  low  or  uninteresting,  and 
leaves  us  to  use  it  for  ourselves  to  the  same  purpose  ot  laucy  or 
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feeling,  uhta  which  it  hath  become  in  his  own  mind  habitually 
jnstriimeutal.  In  his  descriptions  of  children  this  is  particu- 
laaly  the  case,  because  of  his  tirm  belief  in  a  doctrine,  more 
poetical,  perhaps,  than  either  philosophical  or  christian,  tliat 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

Though  the  tenderness  and  beauty  resulting  from  this  opinion, 
be  to  us  a  rich  overpaynvent  for  the  occasional  strainings  and 
refinements  of  sentiment  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  it  has  yet 
often  served  to  make  the  author  ridiculous  in  counnon  eyes,  in 
that  it  has  led  hiai  to  state  his  own  fairy  dreams  as  the  true  in- 
terpretation and  import  of  th«  looks  and  movements  of  ehildi'en, 
as  being  even  really  in  their  minds. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  compo.«ilron,  into  w  hich  the  habit  of 
associating  what  we  see  and  heai-  with  what  we  believe  and  hope 
will  be  most  apt  to  betray  a  mind,  that  can  think  and  feel  in- 
tensely. But  there  is  an  error  in  conduct  to  which  it  often 
leads,  which  it  nvay  be  pardonable  to  mention  here,  because  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  course  and  object  of  this  work.  That 
root  of  bitterness  which  lies  soo  deeply  imbedded  in  our  nature,, 
putting  forth  its  shoots  to  lay  Iwld  of  every  wholesome  plant, 
and  poison  it  in  return  for  its  support — our  original  corruption — 
hath  not  failed  to  mingle  itself  even  with  our  habits  of  pure  and 
devout  meditation,  enticing  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  ourselves,  if 
we  have  formed  holy  in)aginations,  and  longed  after  heavenly 
things,  though  we  have  not  embodied  cm'  feelings  in  active  zeal 
and  charity.  This  is  the  sin  which  nrost  easily  besets  the  fervid 
and  melancholy  mind,  smitten  with  the  love  of  scenery  and  poe- 
tical meditation  :  and  if  not  duly  checked  by  a  strong  practical 
sense  of  duty,  its  effects  are  bnt  the  more  lamentable  for  the  no- 
bleness of  the  heart  in  which  it  abides.  At  once  restless  and 
indolent,  ever  turning  giddily  round  in  a  maze  of  his  own 
makmg,  without  advancing  a  single  step  in  the  race  of  glory  and 
benevolence;  if  ever  human  miud  became  pitiable  in  the  eyes  of 
men  and  angels;^  it  is  that  man's,  who  spends  his  lite  in  beating  the 
air  with  the  strength  of  right  principles  habitually  separate  from 
his  practice.  The  Excursion,  however,  though  its  subject  be  so 
tbngerous,  is  so  far  from  deserving  any  censure  in  this  kind,  that 
all  its  tendencies  are  strong  in  encouragement  of  real,  industrious, 
social  virtue.  The  two  men  of  sentiment,  the  Pastor  and  the 
Wanderer,  are  both  represented  as  doing  good  to  all  within  their 
sphere.  And  in  the  loUowing  passage  the  exercise  of  duty  is 
recommended  to  the  solitary  as  the  chief  and  only  comfort  of 
.  the  sick  soul. 

,         « What  then  remains  ?— To  seek 

Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near, 

"W  ho  lacks  not  will  to  use  them :  vows,  renevvM 

o» 
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On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  ;  praise ;  and  prayer, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  riiost  sure 
To  him,  who  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives' 
To  yield  entire  submissiori  to  the  lavv 
Of  conscience;   conscience  reverenc'd  and  obey'dj 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard. 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  onearth  yet  breathe  empyreal  air,' 
Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell'd  and  trouble  chas'd  away; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire, 
,  .  And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 

In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave."  P.  151. 

Who  can  estimate  the  advantage  which  would  lesnlt  to  man- 
Jfind,  if  all  men  endowed  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  talents  would 
devote  them  to  the  expression,  by  their  life  and  writings,  of  sen- 
timents pure  and  ennobling  like  these  ?  Is  it  indeed  for  pur- 
poses of  vanity  or  applause,  or  to  be  the  plaything  of  an  idle 
hour,  that  Poetry  was  sent  into  the  world  ?  that  a  few  are  gifted 
above  their  fellows  with  eyes  that  can  see  deep  into  their  owii 
minds,  and  wide  around  them  on  the  operations  of  Nature  and 
Providence :  with  a  tongue  that  can  wield  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage for  gracefulness  or  terror :  with  the  port  and  march  almost 
of  superior  beings,  bowiiig  all  hearts  to  receive  their  words  as  it 
were  an  oracle  ?  Are  all  these  things  for  our  amusemeut,  or  are 
they  talents,  for  the  use  of  which  we  shall  be  called  to  a  severer 
account,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  rare  and  precious  than 
those  even  of  the  monarch  or  conqueror.  These  are  awful 
questions,  and  it  nearly  concerns  every  man  of  poetical  genius 
to  ask  them  of  his  own  heart,  and  to  act  conscientiously  up  to 
the  answer  he  receives  :  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature 
may  be  employed  to  the  noblest  ends,  and  the  reason,  the  fancy, 
and  the  affections  concur  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  and  giving 
glory  to  God. 


H  h  2  Art. 
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Art.  II.  The  Physiognomical  System  of  Drs.  Gal!  and 
Spunheim,  founded  on  an  anatomical  and  physiological  Ex" 
amination  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general,  and  of  the  Brain, 
in  particular ;  and  indicating  the  Dispositions  and  Manifest 
tations  of  the  Blind.  By  J.  0.  Spurzheim,  M.D.  8vo. 
Plates,  pp.  367.  ll.  ibs.  Baldwin,  Cradoclc,  and  Joy. 
1815. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Cranology  first  became  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  we  were  desirous  therefore,  from  the  several 
publications  which  were  sanctioned  either  by  the  names  or  by 
the  authority  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  to  inform  our  readers 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  doctrines.  From  the  perusal  of 
these  works,  we  were  enabled  to  collect  a  short  history  of  the 
auth.ors  and  their  labours,  to  give  a  general  view  of  their  system, 
to  state  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  adopLed,  and  the  facts 
v'hich  they  employed  in  maintaining  it,  and  to  refute  those  ob- 
jections, which  a  priori  might  be  raised  against  the  system .. 
To  this  we  afterwards  added  their  discoveries  respecting  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  both  because  these  are  admitted  by  the  best 
anatomists  in  this  country  and  oh  the  continent,  and  because 
they  served  to  illustrate  certain  phenomena,  hitherto  unexplained, 
which  occur  in  several  diseases  of  that  organ  ;  and  because  they 
were  thought  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  not  to  contradict,  and 
perhaps  to  confirm  the  new  Physiology.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
saw  nothing  so  egregiously  absurd  in  the  system  as  to  justify  ug 
in  condenniing  and  rejecting  it  without  examination.  We  were 
convinced,  and  we  endeavoured  to  convince  our  readers,  that  it 
led  to  no  conclusion  really  hostile  to  religion,  or  subversive  of 
good  morals.  In  short  we  allowed,  that  the  Physiology  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  divides  the  brain  into  a  number  of 
organs,  each  having  a  separate  office  in  the  production  of  a  par,, 
ticular  faculty,  was  by  no  means  irrational,  and  that  it  might 
possibly  be  true;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Cranology,  which  di- 
vines the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  of  man  from  the  ex- 
ternal figure  of  the  skull,  might  perhaps  be  a  verifiable  theory, 
but  that  \a  infinity  of  facts  and  observations  were  required  for 
its  confirmation. 

Concerning  the  actual  existence  of  the  particular  faculties, 
and  the  external  marks  by  which  they  are  indicated,  we  have 
hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  making  any  observation,  in- 
tending to  make  this  part,  which  is  indeed  the  material  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole,  the  subject  of  a  separate  Article.  It  re-» 
maius  therefore,  that  we  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  that 
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which  is  called  the  Organology,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  as 
faithful  and  ample  a  detail  as  our  limits  will  allow.  : 

The  work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  which  has  lately  appeared,  must 
of  course  be  considered  by  its  author  to  contain  the  most  com- ; 
piete  summary  of  facts  and  observations  in  coniirmation  of  the 
Physiognomical  System.     We  have  prefixed  its  title  to  the  head  ■ 
of  this  Article,  and  to  it  we  have  confided  for  the  information, 
by  which  we  form  our  estimate  of  the  doctrmes  which  it  pro^  ■ 
fesses  to  teach. 

Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  maintain,  that  the  brain  is  the  in- 
strument of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties;  and  that  it  con- 
sists of  as  many  organs  as  there  are  different  faculties ;  more- 
over that  the  faculties  possess  an  energy  each  according  to  the 
size  of  its  appropriate  organ,  and  that  the  external  surface  of  the 
head  indicates  the  degree  of  developement  which  belongs  to  ihe 
brain  in  general,  and  to  its  particular  parts,  and  consequently 
indicates  the  energy  of  the  faculties.  Let  it  first  be  enquired 
how  the  cranium  affords  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  hard  parts  follow  the 
form  and  direction  of  those  which  are  soft,  when  the  latter  are 
inclosed  by  the  former.  Thus  the  brain  determines  the  lorm  of 
the  skull ;  for  immediately  after  conception,  it  is  found  to  exist 
covered  by  its  membranes,  but  without  any  investment  from  the 
bony  case,  which  afterwards  envelopes  it.  Soon,  however, 
points  of  ossification  are  formed  on  a  cartilaginous  membrane, 
vvliich  extend  in  a  radiant  direction,  and  by  their  assemblage  ' 
constitute  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Afterbirth  the  skull  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  brain  expands,  not  the  whole  simultane- 
ously, but  different  parts  at  different  periods,  according  to  the 
partial  developement  of  the  ceiebral  organs.  At  first  the  fore- 
head is  narrow  and  fiat,  but  becomes  wider  and  prominent  from 
the  age  of  three  months  to  that  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Alter 
this  period,  the  middle  part  of  the  forehead  is  less  developed  in 
proportion  to  other  parts.  The  neck  of  children  is  very  small, 
because  the  cerebellum  is  not  yet  expanded.  The  distased 
state  of  the  brain  contributes  to  prove  the  position  relative  to 
the  form  of  the  skull.  In  monsters  born  without  brain,  the  cra- 
nium is  wanting.  U'he  ideot's  brain,  which  is  pielernaturally 
small,  and  that  of  the  hydrocephatic  patient,  which  is  preter- 
naturally  distended,  exhibit  correspondent  vaiieties  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  skull,  in  old  age  too,  the  cranium  follows  the 
changes,  which  the  brain  is  said  naturally  to  undt  rgo  at  that 
period  of  life.  The  fact  however  of  the  brain  losing  its  accus- 
temed  firmness  in  advanced  life,  and  sinking  below  its  ordinary 

level 
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level,  and  that  the  internal  tuble  of  the  skull  follows  its  depres-'- 
sion,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  anatomists  in  general. 

It  is  maintained,  that  the  size  of  the  brain  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  size  of  the  skull,  from  birth  to  the  period   when 
its  convolutions   btgin   to  sink.     Henee  Cranology  confines  its 
observation  to  the  young  and  middle  aged,  and  regards  the  old 
as  unfit   subjects  of  speculation.     But  although   the   internal 
table  of  the  skull  sinks  in  proportion  as  the  brain's  surface  is 
depressed,  yet  the  external  table,  losing  neither  its  form  nor  its 
situation,  but  remaining  in  every  respect  the  same,  the  Crano- 
logist  ought  to  determine,  even  in  au  old  man,  what  had  been 
his  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  in  earlier  hfe.     It  is  said  of 
chronic,  maniacal  disorders,  that  they  occasion  a  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  brain,  and  cause  the  correspondent  changes  iri 
the  lower  table  of  the  skidl,  by  which  the  diploic  mattei-  inter- 
posed between  the   two  tables  is  increased,  and  the  whole  cra- 
nium IS  augmented  in  density  and  weight,  a  circumstance  which 
subjects  cranologiciil  researches  to  some  uncertainty.     Our  own. 
observation,  however,  is  far  from  confirming  the  universality  oh 
the  fact.     In  cases  of  insanity  consequent  upon  blovys  and  inju- 
ries of  the  head,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  thickened  and  altered 
state  of  the  cranium,  \\  hich  is  the  natural  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory action,  but  such  changes  are  by  no  means  uniformly  seen 
in  cases   of  spontaneous  madness.     Upon  the  whole,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  size  and' 
figure  of  the  brain  is  faithfully  represented  by  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  skull. 

Now  the  figure  of  the  brain  is  determined  by  the  degree  of 
prominence  which  belongs  to  its  convolutions  ;  and  these  are 
considered  by  our  author  to  be  the  exterior  terminations  oi'  par- 
ticular organs,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  production  of  sepa- 
rate mental  faculties.  Ihe  size  of  the  organ  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  energy  of  the  function:  and  thus  from  the  external 
cranium,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  elevated  in  particular 
parts,  is  mferred  the  degree  to  which  certain  organs  are  deve- 
loped, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  capable  of  exercising 
then-  functions.  Uence  the  configuration  of  the  skull  becomes 
the  i])dex  of  moral  and  intellectual  capacity. 

Before  it  is  shewn  how  our  author  distributes  the  functions  of 
the  bram  into  feelings  and  propensities,  into  faculties  of  know-- 
ledge  and  focujties  of  refiection,  and  their  subdivisionsv  and  how 
he  assigns  a  particular  organ  for  the  production  of  each,  we  shall 
first  enquire  the  reasons  why.  he  rejects  the  former  divisions  of. 
philosophers,  and  why  he  does  not  investigate  the  seat  of  per- 
ception, memory,  judgement,  and  imagination,  or  explore  the 
aource  of  the  passions  and  affections. 
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He  argues,  that  there  is  an   obvious  distinction  between  tha| 
general  and   special   qualities  of  things  ;  the  first  are  ascertained 
by  a  superficial  examination  of  the  object,  the  latter  only  by  the 
most  intimate  research.     The  general  qualities  of  matter  are 
gravity,  density,  attiaction,  &,c. ;  but  the  vague  notions  which 
they  present  are  only  sufficient  to  satisfy  common  enquiry,  with- 
out conveying  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  substances.     In 
order   to   lead   him  to  the  distinctions   which  he  requires,  the 
naturalist  seeks  in  each  the  modifications  of  the  general  properT 
ties,  which  are  the  special  qualities.     It  is  thus  in  physiology, 
that  all  the  senses  may  be  reduced  to  sensation,  a  term  conveying 
no  information  concerning  each  particular  sense,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  investigating  the  structure  of  the  particular  or- 
gans, by  which  each  is  produced.     Thus  too,  perception,  me- 
mory, judgment,   and  imagination,  passion,  and  affection,  are 
general  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  are  included  in  the  special 
faculties,  for  they  can  only  be  contemplated  ni  their  relation  to 
tlie  special  faculties,  expressing  as  they   do  only  the  mode  and 
degree  of  their  activity.     Hence,  when  the  seat  and  organ  of  a 
particular  faculty  is  discoveied,  as  of  language,  wit,  or  music, 
we  need  not  seek  further  for  the  perception,  the  mettiory,  judg- 
ment, or  imagination,  8cc.  whidi  belong  to  these  faculties,  for 
they  are  necessarily  included  in  the  same  organ.     Thus  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assign  the  reason,  why  philosophers  have  sought  in 
vain  to  discover  the  organs  appropriated  to  the  production  of  the 
common  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  speculations  of  our  author  on  this  part  of  his  subject  are 
exceedingly  ingenious  :  but  foreseeing  the  length  to  which  this 
article  wifl  cany  us,  we  are  obliged  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
dwelling  any  longer  upon  that  which  appears  the  most  sensible 
portion  of  the  work.  We  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the* 
special  faculties  and  their  organs. 


ORDE^ 
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ORDER  I. 

Genus  I. — Propensities. 


1.  Organ  of  Ainativeness,  (Physical  Love.) — Dr.  Spurzlieim 
considers  that  a  greater  imniber  of  facts  never  conspired  to  (he 
demonstration  of  a  natural  truth,  than  those  which  (ieterniine 
the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ  of  physical  love.  We  are  of 
course  precluded  from  entering  into  any  detail  upon  this  point; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  then  to  state  generally,  that  of  the  facts 
•which  are  adduced  to  fix  the  locality  of  t!ie  organ,  some  arc  so 
far  satisfactory  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  tliat  some  truth  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  opinion  of  our  author  respectn  g  it,  al- 
though we  cannot  allow  that  its  functions  are  absolutely  deter- 
mined. 

*♦  In  order  accurately  to  observe  and  substantiate  the  organs  in 
general,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  places.  This  particular  or- 
gan is  situated  in  the  neck.  Discover  the  mastoid  process  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  protuberance  of  the  occipital  spine  above  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  tlie  space  between  these  two  elevations  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  this  organ.  Consider  then  its  size  in  all  dimen- 
sions, and  compare  its  developement  and  the  propensity  to  erotic 
actions."     P.  S58. 

2.  Organ  of  PliUoprogeiiitiveness,  (Love  of  Progeny.) — 
The  protuberance  which  is  situated  immediately  above  that 
which  is  thought  to  indicate  physical  love,  corresponds  with  the 
"  Organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness."  This  organ  has  various  de- 
grees of  developement,  which  distinguish  nations,  species,  sexes, 
and  individuals.  Negroes  are  observed  to  have  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  occiput,  in  whom  the  corresponding  propensity  is 

5  eminently 
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eminently  displayed  ;  and  monkies,  which  have  the  same  pecu- 
iiaiity  of  organizalion,  are  observed  to  have  a  singular  attach- 
ment to  their  young.  Tlnougliout  nature,  the  love  of  the  female 
for  her  offspring  is  more  paasionate  and  lasting  than  that  of  the 
male,  and  their  different  organziation  is  said  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with  the  various  degree  of  their  propensity.  Inilivi- 
duals  of  the  sauie  sex  and  species  are  doubtless  distinguished  by 
greater  or  le  s  attachment  to  their  young:  and  in  these  our 
author  maintains,  that  the  oigan  is  proportionably  more  and  less 
prominent.  The  observation  of  Drs  (Jail  and  Spurzheim  has 
enabled  them  to  record  tlie  opposite  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  the  excessive  developement  and  diminute  size  of  the  phi- 
loprogenitive organ. 

*'  Gull  possesses  the  skull  of  a  woman,  who,  behig  sick,  had  the 
confirmed  notion^of  being  pregnant  with  five  children.  The  cor- 
responding organ  in  her  is  extremely  developed.'* 

Agam : 

"  We  have  examined  the  shape  of  the  head  in  twenty-nine 
women,  who  were  infanticides.  Twenty-fivj  of  them  had  the 
organ  of  pihioprogenitiveness  very  small.  The  want  of  this  organ 
does  not  excite  a  mother  to  destroy  her  child,  but  a  mother  desti- 
tute of  this  propensity  is  less  able  to  resist  those  external  circum- 
stances which  provoke  her  to  commit  this  crime." 

Now  without  any  intention  of  doubting  the  fact,  or  of  ques- 
tioning the  acciiii.vy  of  our  author's  observation,  we  should  wish 
to  be  relieved  from  the  suspicion,  that  Dr.  Gall  or  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim might  possibly  have  become  acquainted  with  these  ladies 
among  ihe  Hindoos,  if  their  travels  have  been  so  extensive.  A 
bhnd  superstition  has  hitherto  been  accused  as  a  cause  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  account  for  their  unnatural  barbarity.  We 
must  no  longer  call  it  unnatural,  but  accuse  the  original  flatness 
of  their  skuUs  at  the  posterior  part. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  well-known 
fact,  that  in  certain  species  of  animals,  both  male  and  female 
are  alike  regardless  of  their  progeny,  and  adduces  the  cuckoo  as 
an  example-  13ut  he  has  omitted  to  infurm  us  whether  the 
organ  be  absent  as  well  as  the  propensity.  We  are  told  too, 
that  the  fox,  unlike  the  dog,  is  attached  to  its  female  for  life, 
and  if  accident  befall  her,  he  seeks  food  for  his  young,  that 
*'  these  differences  are  constant ;"  and  '*  that,  even  on  the  slight- 
est consideration,  they  seem  to  require  a  peculiar  organization." 
With  this  persuasion,  if  it  were  too  difficult  a  task  to  point  out 
vherein  the  brain  of  the  cuckoo  differ  from  that  of  other  birds, 
the  doctor  might  at  least  have  informed  us  concerning  some 

well 
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well-marked  distinction  between  the  dog  and  the  fox  in  respect 
lo  the  form  of  the  cranium. 

3.  Organ  of  [nhahit'tvaisss. — Concerning  this  orsian,  and  the 
propensity  which  belongs  to  it,  Drs.  Gail  and  Spurzheim  are 
rather  hidicrously  at  issue. 

'^  Dr.  Gall  observed  in  animals  wliich  have  a  great  propensity 
to  elevated  stations,  as  in  the  chamois  and  wild  goat,  a  protuber- 
i^te  which  he  identifies  with  the  organ  that  in  mankind  produces 
pride  and  haughtiness.  I  think  that  the  instinct  to  assume  physi* 
cal  height,  and  the  sentiment  of  self-love,  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  org-an.  First,  it  is  certain  and  must  be  conceded,  that 
animals  which  dwell  upon  mountains,  or  which  are  fond  of  high 
regions,  have  one  part  of  their  brain  more  developed  than  the  va- 
rieties of  tlse  saxne  kinds  which  live  in  low  countries  or  in  plains. 
This  difference  is  sensible,  for  instance,  in  roes,  hares,  rats  &c. 
One  variety  of  rat  lives  in  canals,  cellars,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
houses;  another  dwells  in  corn-lofts,  and  in  the  higlier  parts  of- 
the  houses.  The  difference  of  their  organization  is  very,  sensible. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  does  not  authorize  the  supposition 
that  this  faculty,  which  leads  animals  to  elevated  stations,  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  which  makes  man  proud  and 
haughty."     P.  364, 

We  suspect  that  common  sense  is  not  the  test  by  which  any; 
part  of  the  cranological  system  can  be  tried,  otherwise  we  should, 
conceive,  that  in  the  present  matter  of  dispute,  judgment  ought 
to  be  given  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  After  multiplying  the 
particulars  of  dispute  with  his  learned  coadjutor,  and  at  length 
striking  the  balance  in  favour  of  his  own  negation,  our  author 
proceeds  to  his  own  positive  conclusions  concerning  the  organ 
in  ques-tion,  which  he  affirms  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  determin- 
ing the  rat's  particular  preference  for  lying  in  a  ditch,  or  the 
king's  for  dwelbng  in  a  pah^ice ;  but  that  it  supplies  to  all  ani- 
aiials  the  propensity,  by  which  they  are  impelled  to  seek  for 
themselves  a  certain  dwelling,  and  to  hx  their  habitation  in  air, 
or  earth,  or  sea.  There  may  be  such  a  propensity;  But  why 
the  organ  appropriated  to  its  production  should  be  placed  where 
it  is,  the  smallest  semblance  of  a  reason  is  not  vouchsafed. 

4.  Organ  ofAdhisheness. — This  faculty  comprehends  friend- 
ship withm  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  It  is  thought  however 
to  extend  much  farther,  and  to  give  us  attachment  '*  to  all  around 
us,  to  inanimate  beings,  plants,  animals,  and  man."  We  per- 
fectly coincide  with  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  their  "  ob- 
servations are  not  multiplied  enough  to  enable  them  to  decide 
positively  on  this  organ  j"  for  we  liud  orJy  one  instance  adduced 

to  lix  its  locality. 

'     ■      ■  f 
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*'  He  (Gall)  examined  the  head  of  a  woman  at  Vienna,  who. 
.wlls  known  as  a  model  of  friendship.  She  suffered  different  changes 
of  fortune,  she  became  alternately  rich  and  poor,  but  was  always 
attached  to  her  former  friends.  Gall  found  the  part  of  her  head 
situated  upward  and  outward,  from  the  organ  of  philoprogenitive- 
/less,  very  prominent,  and  called  it  the  organ  of  friendship." 

5.  Organ  of  Comhafiveness. 

**  Dr.  Gall  having  called  together  boys  from  the  streets,  made 
ihem  fight  each  other ;  there  were  some  who  liked  it  njuch,  and 
others  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  peaceable  and  timid.  In  the 
former,  that  part  of  the  head  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  behind  the  mastoid  process  was 
prominent,  and  in  the  latter  the  same  place  was  flat  or  depressed. 
The  prominence  was  also  found  in  the  heads  of  brave  and  valiant 
officers,  of  quarrelsome  students,  ot  duellists,  and  of  those  whose 
greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  fighting  and  making  themselves 
feared."     P.  374. 

To  this  Dr.  Spurzhehn  adds  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vation. 

"  The  com-ageous  animals  ha^e  the  head  between  and  behind 
.the  ears  very  large.  This  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  distinguish  or  re- 
cognize, if  a  horse  be  shy  and  tiaiid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The  same 
jdiffereuce  is  observed  in  game  cocks  and  game  hens,  in  comparison 
with  the  domestic  cock.  Horse-jockies,  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
fighting  cockSy  long  ago  made  the  same  observation,"     1'.  375. 

6.  Organ  of  Destrucfiveness. — In  order  to  judge  aright  con- 
cerning ihe  sphere  of  action  which  belongs  to  any  faculty,  it  is 
necessary  jJerpetually  to  bear  in  mind,  that  according  to  Dr. 
Spurzlieim,  all  the  innate  facuhies  of  man  are  essential  to  his 
existence  5  that  none  is  oi  itself  Irnd;  or  leads  necessarily  to  evil; 
but  that  each  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  that  moral  evil  is  derived 
from  an  intiingemeiit  of  the  just  Svibordinaiion  of  the  faculties 
one  to  another,  which  constitutes  moral  perfection.  Gall,  on 
the  contrary,  admitted  the  original  existence  of  wicked  propen- 
sities, and  maintained  that  man  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion, in  respect  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  evil^  since  both 
belong  to  the  plan  of  the  Cieator.  Hence  he  gave  names  to 
,organs  derived  trom  an  abuse  of  their  faculties.  The  "  oro"aa 
of  dLStructivetiess,"  he  called  the  *'  organ  of  murder;"  but,, 
according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  murder  results  froni  the  abuse  of 
a  fatuity,  of  which  the  well-regulated  employment  is,  like  that 
of  all  otlier  faculties,  essential  to  life. 

"  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  what  is  useless  in  order 
|o  replace  it  by  what  is  useful  j  and  there  are  many  things  which' 

are 
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are  relatively  hurtful,  which  we  are  provoked  to  destroy.  In  this 
sense  it  is  permitted  to  destroy  others  in  order  to  save  one's  self; 
in  this  sense  destruction  is  not  only  permitted  and  exercised  by 
justice,  but  it  is  even  rewarded  and  considered  as  a  virtue.  On  the 
fcontrary,  whenever  this  faculty  destroys  what  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed some  abuse  takes  place  ;  for  example,  in  murdering  and  as- 
sassinating man,  or  in  setting  fire  to  houses,  &c. 

"  This  faculty  then  produces  the  propensity  to  destroy,  in  ge- 
ral,  without  determining  tlie  pbject  to  be  destroyed,  or  the  manner 
of  destroying  it."     P.  389. 

The  seat  of  this  organ  is  on  the  side  of  the  head  immediately 
above  the  ears. 

7.  Organ  of  Constructiveiiess^ 

"  Gall  observed  that  those  who  had  a  particular  disposition  to 
mechanical  arts  presented  a  face  of  somewhat  parallel  form,  that 
is,  a  face  as  large  at  the  temples  as  the  cheeks ;  consequently 
that  a  greater  disposition  to  mechanical  arts  is  indicated  by  thede- 
velopemer,t  of  the  brain  at  the  temples.  He  found  this  sign  in 
great  mechanicians,  architects,  sculptors,  and  designers.  The 
skulls  of  animals  which  build,  and  those  of  others  which  do  not 
build,  present  a  remarkable  difference  at  the  place  where  this 
organ  is  situated ;  for  instance,  the  skulls  of  rabbits  and  of  hares. 
It  is  known  that  rabbits  build  burrows,  while  hares,  which  in  gene- 
ral resenible  rabbits,  lie  in  the  field.  In  the  beaver,  marmot,  field- 
mouse  &c.  this  organ  is  distinctly  expressed. 

"  A  certain  skull  is  preserved  at  Rome  which  is  said  to  be  the 
skull  of  Raphael.  There  exists  some  doubt  of  its  reality.  Pro- 
fessor Schell,  of  Copenhagen,  brought  a  cast  of  it  in  plaster  to  Gall, 
and  asked  him  his  opinion  relative  to  this  skull.  Gall  answered 
that  three  organs  were  very  considerable:  tliat  the  organ  of  me- 
chanical arts  was  more  developed  than  he  had  ever  seen  it  before, 
and  that  the  organ  of  imitation,  and  that  of  physical  love,  were 
very  large.  Gall  possesses  the  skull  of  a  milliner  of  Vienna,  who. 
had  a  good  taste,  and  understood  perfectly  to  change  the  forms  of 
her  merchandises.  In  this  skull  the  organ  in  question  is  promi- 
nent. 

"  Adversaries  of  our  doctrine  may  ridicule  a  comparison  be- 
tween Raphael,  a  milliner,  and  a  field-mouse.  They  may  laugh  at 
a  doctrine  which,  as  they  conclude,  attributes  to  a  similar  organ 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  Raphael,  the  pretty  productions  of  a 
milliner,  and  the  inartificial  habitation  of  a  field-mouse.  But  does 
not  the  sloth  creep  by  means  of  organs  similar  to  those  by  means  of 
which  the  horse  can  gallop  or  the  roe  run  ?  Does  not  the  ass  cry 
by  the  organs  by  means  of  which  a  Catalani  sings  ?  It  is  indeed 
true  that  this  faculty  alone  does  not  produce  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  Raphael,  but  it  was  essential  to  the  execution  of  th$ir 
ebjects.'*     P.  390. 

It 
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It  seems  then  that  this  faculty  extends  the  sphere  of  its  acti- 
vity to  the  performance  of  every  act  to  which  the  term  construc- 
tion is  capable  of  being  applied,  from  the  excavation  of  a 
rabbit's  burrow  to  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  mechanism 
that  Bolton  ever  displayed. 

8.  Organ  of  Covetiveness. — Dr.  Spurzheim  says, 

*'  According  to  all  that  I  have  observed,  in  comparing  animals 
and  man  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  this  facult}!',  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  the  propensity  to 
gather  and  acquire — to  covet — without  determining  the  object  to 
be  acquired  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  This  faculty  gives  a 
desire  for  all  that  pleases:  money,  property,  animals,  servants, 
land,  cattle,  or  any  thing  upon  the  earth.  This  faculty  produces 
egotism  and  selfishness.  Persons  endowed  with  this  faculty  in  a 
very  high  degree  will  never  forget  themselves.  But  the  objects 
they  desire,  and  their  manner  of  acquiring,  whether  by  gaming, 
commerce,  industry,  or  stealing,  depend  on  the  influence  of  all 
the  other  faculties."     P.  400. 

There  is  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  arsfument  between  Dr. 
Spurzheim  and  the  "  Capitaine  Rolando,"  when  the  latter  is 
desirous  of  emancipating  Gil  Bias  from  his  former  prejudices, 
and  to  accommodate  his  conscience  to  the  scenes  whicli  he  be- 
holds in  the  cavern  of  the  robbers. 

**  Tu  vas,  mon  enfant,  poursuivit  il,  mener  ici  une  vie  bien 
agreable ;  car  je  ne  te  crois  pas  assez  sot  pour  te  faire  une  peine 
d'etre  avec  des  voleurs.  He  I  voit-on  d'autres  gens  dans  le  nioiide? 
Non,  mon  ami,  tons  les  hommes  aiment  s'approprier  le  bien  d'autrui. 
C'est  un  sentiment  general.  La  maniere  seule  en  est  differente. 
Les  conquerans,  par  exemple,  s'emparent  des  etats  de  leurs  voisins. 
Les  personnes  de  qualite  empruntent,  et  ne  rendent  point.  Les 
Banquiers,  Les  Tresoriers,  Agens  de  change  commis,  et  tous  les 
marchands  tant  gros  que  petlts,  ne  sont  pas  fort  scrupuleux.'* 

This  organ  then  is  that  which,  under  due  control,  disposes 
a  man  to  make  necessary  provision,  and  to  acquire  objects  of 
lawful  gain.  The  abuse  of  the  same  propensity  constitutes 
jtheft.  No  fact  however  is  adduced  to  justify  the  locality  which 
is  given  to  the  organ.  Among  many  instances  of  a  passionate 
propensity  for  thieving,  which  have  been  collected  by  our  au- 
thor, in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  the  faculty  is  innate, 
there  are  tw  o  more  extraordinary  than  the  rest. 

A  certain  thief,  *'  whose  propensity  to  steal  was  so  energetic, 
that  even  when  dying  he  stretched  out  his  hand  in  order  to  steal 
the  snuff-box  of  his  confessor." — "  The  chaplain  of  a  regiment  in 
Prussia,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability,  could  not  avoid 
stealing  handkerchiefs  from  the  officers  on  parade.  The  command- 
os 
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ing  officer  esteemed  him  much ;  but  as  soon  as  the  chaplain  made 
Ins  appearance,  all  cabinets,  presses,  and  cupboards  were  shut  up ; 
for  he  had  carried  off  handkerchiefs,  towels,  shirts,  and  even  wo- 
men's stockings.'* 

This  organ  is  said  to  be  situated  "  at  the  temples,  on  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone." 

,   9-   Organ   of   Secretiveness. — The   observations  upon    this 
organ  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  below  legitimate  criticism. 

Genus  2. — Sentiments. 

The  Organs  of  the  sentiments  are  divided  into  those  which' 
are  common  to  man  and  animals,  and  into  those  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  humanity. 

10.  Organ  of  Self  Love. 

11.  Organ  of  Approbation. 

12.  Organ  of  Cautiousness. 

13.  Organ  of  Benevolence  in  Man  and  of  Meekness  iti 
Animals. 

t  Concerning  these  four  organs,  which  are  said  to  produce  the 
sentiments  common  to  man  and  animals,  we  shall  maive  no  ob- 
servation, and  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  tlie 
plate,  which  marks  their  locality  upon  the  skull. 

SENTIMBNTS    PECULIAR    TO    MAN. 

.  14.  Organ  of  Veneration. — It  seems  that  when  Dr.  Gal^ 
goes  to  church,  he,  like  many  others,  cannot  abstract  his  mind 
from  its  favourite  subject  of  speculation  ;  nay,  he  even  con- 
fesses that  he  goes  to  church  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
observing  people's  heads  while  they  are  occupied  in  the  act  of 
saying  their  prayers.  Hence  he  discovered  a  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  head  in  those  wh«  manifested  the  greatest  fervour  of 
devotion,  viz.  an  elevation  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
cranium.  We  are  told  that  the  ''  pictures  of  the  saints  show  the 
very  configuration  of  those  pious  men  whom  Gall  had  first  ob- 
served," and  "  that  the  head  of  Christ  is  always  represented  as' 
very  elevated."     These  coincidencies  are  very  extraordinary. 

15.  Organ  of  Hope  and  Faith. — The  supposed  identity  of 
religious  hope  and  faith  has  induced  our  author  to  appropriate 
one  and  the  same  organ  for  their  production.  To  onr  apprehen- 
sions however  faith  is  often  conversant  about  objects  to  which' 
liope  has  no  possible  application.  Faith,  as  it  respects  past 
events,  whether  they  be  of  a  religious  nature  or  otherwise,  is  a 
simple  assent  of  the  mind,  arising  from  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  by  which  they  are  maintained.  Faith,  as  it  respects  fu- 
ture events,  may  be  attended  by  hope  or  otherwise,  ac<^«jrding  as 
i  we 
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we  ourselves  are  interested  in  their  completion.  Whoever  be- 
lieves in  Revelation  must  have  the  same  degree  of  faith  in  the 
promises  of  eternal  happiness,  and  in  the  threateniugs  of  eternal 
misery.  In  the  latter  case  hope  has  certainly  no  participation, 
and  in  the  former  it  is  the  result  and  consequence  of  faith,  vviih- 
oat  being  in  any  way  identified  with  it.  In  the  mind  of  the  Cal- 
vinist,  who  believed  himself  one  of  the  reprobate,  no  man  wili 
contend  for  the  identity  of  faith  and  hope. 

16.  Organ  of  Ideality/. — By  ideality  our  author  means  the 
common  faculty  of  poets. 

!?•  Organ  of  Righteousness. — Ttiis  organ  produces,, 

**  The  sentiment  of  justice  without  determining  wliat  is  just. 
Particular  determinations  as  to  justice  depend  upon  the  other  fa- 
culties with  which  this  sentiment  is  combined.  A  peison  wlio 
combines  righteousness  with  some  propensity  of  the  lower  order, 
calls  just,  what  another  person  who  possesses  righteousness,  com- 
bined with  goodness  or  veneration,  calls  unjust.'' 

18.  Organ  of  Determiiiafencss. — This  organ  is  productive  of 
firmness  and  constancy  of  character,  a  faculty  which  respects  no 
particular  object_,  and  possesses  no  detenninate  and  independent 
power  of  action,  but  contributes  "  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the 
other  faculties." 

ORDER  II.— Understanding  or  Intellect. 

Genus  1. — Knozeing  Faculties. 

19.  Organ  of  Individual it.j/.—lleve  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
our  author  at  some  length  for  fear  of  misrepresenting  what  \\^ 
do  not  entirely  understand.  .   .  . 

"  Persons  endowed  with  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree  are  atten- 
tive to  all  that  happens  around  them,  to  every  object,  to  every 
phenomenon,  to  every  fact ;  hence  also  to  motions.  This  faculty 
neither  learns  the  qualities  of  objects,  nor  the  detail  of  facts  ;  ft 
knows  only  their  existence.  The  qualities  of  the. objects,  and"'t|ip 
particularities  of  the  phenomena,  are  known  by  the  assistance  of 
other  organs.  Besides,  tins  faculty  has  knov/ledge  of  all  internal 
faculties,  and  acts  vipon  them.  It  wishes  to  know  all  by  expe- 
rience, consequently  it  puts  every  other  organ  in  action  ;  it  wishes 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  to  know  all  arts  and  sciences  ; 
it  is  fond  of  instruction,  collects  facts,  and  leads  to  practical  know- 
ledge. 

"  I  call  this  faculty  that  o^  Indimdiiality,  because  it  knows  not 
©nly  the  external  world  in  general,  but  also  each  object  in  its  indi- 
vidual capacity.  This  organ  is  early  developed  in  children,  be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
By  this  laculty,  children  are  attentive  to  every  object  and  fact, 

and 
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and  in  a  sliort  time  they  make  an  immense  number  of  obaefva*' 
tions."    P.  430. 

20.  Organ  of  Form. 

21.  Organ  of  Size. 

22.  Organ  of  Weight. 

In  these  organs  certain  faculties  are  supposed  to  reside,  wliicb 
nre  auxiliary  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  vision,  and  whose  office 
it  is  to  perfect  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  external  ob- 
jects. Dr.  Spurzheini,  having  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  form, 
and  size,  and  weight,  are  obviously  distinct,  and  that  the  faculties 
by  which  they  are  discriminated  are  dlflfereut,  and  require  sepa- 
rate organs  for  their  production,  proceeds,  without  a  shadow  of 
reason,  to  place  the  organ  of  form  in  the  inner  angle  of  die  orbit, 
and  supposes  that  the  organs  of  size  and  weight  must  be  situated 
in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

2y.  Orcran  of'  Co/our.— The  faculty  of  this  organ  is  auxiliary 
to  the  sense  of  vision.  They  who  possess  it  are  capable  of 
being  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  the  harmony  or  dis- 
cord of  colours.  Without  doubt  there  is  such  a  faculty,  which 
does  not  reside  in  the  eye,  and  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  Uie  external  sense,  yet  we  require  more  proof  thao 
that  vouchsafed  by  our  author  to  convince  us  that  its  organ  is 
seated  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the  mid 
space  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows. 

24.  Organ  of  Space. — ^^riiis  faculty  is  one  of  immense  com- 
prehension j  it 

"  Makes  the  traveller,  geograplier,  landscape-painter  ;  it  recol- 
lects localities,  judges  of  symmetry ;  it  measures  space  and  dis- 
tance, and  gives  notions  of  perspective  :  it  is  the  faculty  of  space^ 
in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  conception  of  tlie  existence 
of  any  body,  and  its  qualities,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  occupy 
a  place.  This  faculty  conceives  the  places  occupied  b}'  the  exter- 
nal bodies.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  great  astronomers,  navi- 
gators, and  geographers,  as  of  Newton,  Cooke,  Columbus,  &c.  pre-, 
sent  a  great  developement  of  this  organ." 

In  plate  xvi.  at  the  end  of  the  voluni* ,  we  are  presented  with 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook,  in  which  ^' the  organ  of  space"  will 
be  found  somewhat  caricatured,  when  compared  with  an  original 
painting  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Animals  are 
^aid  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  faculty,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  by  its  iniluence  that  dogs  traverse  immense  tracts  of  country 
back  to  the  home  of  their  master,  and  that  birds  of  passage  emi- 
grate and  return  at  certaui  periods.  Dr.  Spurzheini  however  has 
forgot  to  inform  us,  whether  the  animals  in  which  he  thinks  this 
faculty  so  remarkable  possess  any  external  mark  of  the  organ  ap- 
propriated 
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propriated  for  its  production.  Among  many  statements  some- 
what difficult  of  belief  in  this  chapter,  that  is  not  the  least  in- 
credible, from  which  we  are  left  to  collect,  that  Newton  owes 
his  immortality  to  a  faculty  which  he  possessed  in  common  with 
a  dog. 

£5.  Organ  of  Order. 

26.  Organ  of  Time. 

27.  Organ  of  Number. 

The  mind  being  supposed  to  employ  different  faculties  in  the 
contemplation  of  external  objects,  their  qualities  and  the  places 
they  occupy  is  thought  to  require  another  specific  faculty  to  lead 
it  to  a  knowledge  of  their  arrangement  with  relation  to  each 
other.  This  is  the  faculty  of  order.  Again,  because  periods  of 
time  constitute  a  succession  which  has  no  regard  to  order  and 
number,  it  becomes  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  orgau  of 
time^  and  a  chronological  faculty.  Where  these  organs  are 
placed,  our  readers  will  see  by  reference  to  the  plate.  Respect- 
ing the  organ  of  liuinber,  there  are  so  many  notorious  examples 
of  individuals  possessing  powers  of  calculation  which  have  ap- 
peared almost  miraculous,  and  there  is  souiething  so  pecuhar  in 
the  faculty  itself,  that  if  in  the  authentic  busts  of  all  that  have 
been,  and  on  the  heads  of  all  that  are  celebrated  calculators,  we 
uniformly  found  the  external  mark  indicating  the  organ  of  num- 
ber we  should  certainly  abate  somewhat  of  our  distrust  in  the 
cranological  science.  Dr.  SpurzhL'im  assures  us  that  Newton, 
jEuler,  Kaestner,  Jedediah  Buxion,  and  Fitt,  all  possessed  this 
organ.  We  may  add  that  the  Amtiican  boy,  who  has  lately  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  this  country,  possesses  a 
considerable  protuberance  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  following  enquiry,  whether  animals  are  endowed  with  this 
faculty,  may  perhaps  afford  some  auiusement  to  our  readers. 

"  It  is  said  that  a  bitch  perceives  if  one  of  its  puppies  be  taken 
away;  but  it  is  not  evident  that  she  counts  her  young  ones.  She 
may  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  individuality  and  ibnU)  that  this 
individual  is  wanting.  George  le  Roi  has  observed,  that  ujagpies 
count  three ;  for  if  we  construct  a  hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
tree,  upon  which  a  magpie  has  placed  its  nest,  and  if  three  per-  - 
sons  enter  into  this  hut  the  magpie  is  not  deceived :  it  does  not 
come  to  its  nest  before  the  thre.^  persons  have  left  \he  hut ;  but  if 
more  than  three  persons  enter,  it  can  no  m  're  r^ckoa  tu-^ir  num- 
ber, and  cannot  comj)are  the  number  of  thn-^e  wiio  are  gone  in, 
with  that  of  those  who  are  gone  out.  Dupcnt  uj  Ntimoius.  how- 
ever, thinks  that  magpies  can  count  nine."     P,  44'3, 

G8.   Orcein  of  Tioie.  —  h  i    tie  otBce  of  this  organ  to  perfect 

the  impressions  made  upon  the  external  ear,  which  of  itself  has 

vol,.  Ill,  MAYj  IBlo.  I  i  na 
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no  recollection  or  judgment  of  tones.  Gluck,  Halyn,  Moza^t^, 
Viotti,  Ziunstey,  Dussek,  and  Crescentini  possessed  the  external 
marks  indicative  of  this  organ. 

"  The  heads  and  skidls  of  birds  which  sing,  and  of  those  which 
do  not  sing,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  individuals  of  the  same 
kind  which  have  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  sing,  present  a  great 
difference  at  the  place  where  this  organ  is  situated.  The  heads  of 
males,  for  instance,  and  those  of  females  of  the  same  kind  of  sing- 
ing--birds,  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  different  developement 
of  this  organ,"     P.  4  44. 

£0.  Ors.(in  of  Lans.iici^e. — There  is  a  natural  and  there  is  ati 
artificial  or  arbitrary  language.  Natural  language  cons  sts  in 
certain  outward  signs  and  gesticulations,  which  express  chietly  the 
seiitinients  and  propensities,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding.  It  is  common  to  animals  and  man,  who, 
as  far  as  they  are  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  manifest  their 
activity  in  the  same  manner.  Artificial  or  arbiira-y  lai'.guage  re- 
sults from  the  superior  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  mankind. 

*'  In  order  to  communicate  his  sensations  and  ideas  to  others, 
man  makes  more  use  of  the  artificial  language  than  of  the  natural, 
though  natural  language  always  and  involuntarily  accompanies  the 
artificial.'' 

Our  author  does  not  attribute  to  the  "  organ  of  language,"  the 
faculty  of  producing  the  arbitary  signs  which  constitute  language. 
They  are  produced  by  the  superior  intellectual  organs,  and  the 
"  organ  of  language"  supplies  the  faculty,  whereby  they  are 
learnt,  when  pr-duced.  'fhus  the  faculty  which  learns  is  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  produce  the  arbitrary  signs.  Animals, 
tecause  they  are  destitute  of  the  superior  faculties,  cannot  invent 
an  artiticiul  language,  yet  they  understand  and  obey  certain  arbi- 
tary signs  of  their  masters. 

"  Certain  children  who  are  half  idiots  do  not  speak,  though 
they  do  many  things  like  reasonable  persons,  and  manifest  some- 
times a  great  deal  of  cunning.  'I  heir  parents,  relations,  and  even 
physicians,  cannot  believe  in  their  partial  imbecility.  Though  such  I 
children  be  not  deaf,  though  they  can  pronounce  various  wordsj 
yet  they  do  not  Speak.  Physicians  often  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
in  the  organs  o^  voice,  as  in  the  tongue,  amygdaloid  glands,  palate 
&c. ;  but  these  parts  are  never  the  cause  of  the  want  of  language,  j 
It  is  true  that  the  organs  of  voice  produce  sounds,  but  they  are 
Dot  the  origin  or  the  cause  of  vocal  language.  Certain  persons  de- 
prived of  the  tongue  have  yet  continued  to  speak*.     It  is  evident 

-  — — — — ^ ,^__« — . _^ .. , '       '   h] 

"  *  Bartholin  speaks  of  this  in  a  boy  who  lost  his  tongue  by  sup- 
purationj  produced  from  the  small  pox: — Huxhaia  saw  the  same; 

in! 
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that  their  pronunciation  could  not  be  so  distinct  as  that  of  other 
persons,  they  could  not  pronounce  certain  letters ;  but  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  speaking,  or  of  communicating  their  sensations 
and  ideas,  and  they  actually  spoke.  On  the  contrary,  these  haif 
idiots  pronounce  single  words  very  well,  but  they  cannot  maintaia 
any  discourse ;  they  cannot  keep  up  their  attention,  nor  combine 
their  expressions.  These  children  are  destitute  of  the  facultv  of 
learning  arbitrary  signs,  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculty  of  in- 
venting them."     P.  454'. 

But,  after  all,  sufficient  evidence   is  not   adduced  to  prove 
eilher  the  existence  or  locality  of  an  *"'  organ  of  language." 

Genus — Refiedhig  Faculties. 

30.  Organ  of  Comparison. 

*'  Dr.  Gall  observed  various  persons,  who,  in  every  convei'sation, 
had  recourse  to  examples,  similitudes,  and  analogies,  in  order  to 
convince  others ;  and  seldom  to  reasoning  and  philosophical  argu- 
ments. In  them  he  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  superior  part  of 
the  forehead,  an  elevation  which  presented  the  form  of  a  reversed 
pyramid,  and  he  named  this  organ  according  to  its  functions,  organ 
of  analogy.  This  organ  is  developed  in  all  popular  preachers  be- 
loved by  the  crowd,  who  speak  of  examples  and  parables,  aad 
who  choose  their  similitudes  from  facts  which  are  generally  known. 
Gall  possesses  the  skulls  of  two  Jesuits  who  had  this  iaculty  ia  a 
high  degree."     P.  457. 

3 1 .  Organ  of  Cau&ality. 

*'  The  faculty  of  individuality  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects 
and  facts  ;  the  faculty  of  comparison  points  out  their  identity,  ana- 
logy, and  difference;  and  this  faculty  (of  casuality)  desires  to 
know  the  causes  of  all  events.  Consequently,  these  three  faculties 
together,  form  systems,  draw  conclusions,  inductions  or  corolla- 
ries, point  out  principles  and  laws,  and  constitute  the  true  philo- 
jjophical  undersstanding." 

We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gall  that  persons,  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  metaphysical  studies,  have  "  the  superior  part  ui  the 
forehead  much  developed  and  prominent  u:i  a  hemisphes  ical 
form." 

SI.  Organ  of  Wit. 

"  Persons  who  are  called  witty,  who  write  like  Sterne,  Voltaire, 
Plron,  John  Paul  &c.  have  the  superior  external  parts  of  the  fore- 

in  a  girl : — Scheak,  Tulpius,  Ritcher  &c  speak  ot  simildr  facts. 
There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  Aurran,  De  Femiiise  Eiinguis  Lo« 
quela^  Argentor,  1766.'* 

1  i  2  hei.d 
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head  elevated.  Jest,  raillery,  mockery,  ridicule,  irony  &c.  belong 
to  this  faculty.  It  is  asserted  that  wit  consists  in  comparing  the  re- 
semblance and  dissemblance  of  objects ;  but  the  tw^o  preceding  fa- 
culties compare  also;  and  comparing  in  a  philosophical  way  is 
quite  different  from  comparing  in  the  witty  manner.  Thus  the 
essence  of  this  faculty  consists  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  compar- 
ing, which  always  excites  gaiety  and  laughter."     P.  460. 

It  is  remarkabk  that  the  portrait  of  Sterne  represents  him 
with  the  finger  resting  upon  the  ''  organ  of  wit." 

33.  Organ  of  ImiUdion. — We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to 
the  plate  for  the  locality  of  this  organ. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  ample  a  view  of  tbat  part  of  the  -work, 
which  we  proposed  to  examme,  as  our  limits  will  allow  ;  and 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  justify  us  in  the  opinion  which  we  are 
constrained  to  express,  viz,  that  no  organ  is  proved  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  have  a  separate  existence,  and  that  no  external 
marks  are  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  indicative  of  mental 
faculties.  We  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  tergiversation  and  of 
apostacy  from  the  cause  which  we  once  espoused  :  but  a  re- 
ference to  oin-  former  articles  on  the  same  subject  will  discover 
no  pledge  of  allegiance  on  our  part  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  no  acceptance  of  their  doctrines.  We  saw  indeed,  with 
regret,  the  prejudices  which  seemed  to  operate  too  strongly 
upon  the  irriiable  and  susceptible  morality  of  some  men's  minds, 
and  we  endeavoure4,to  give  full  force  to  the  reasonings  which 
were  calculated  to  expose  their  absurdity.  We  could  not  but 
allow  to  our  authors  some  extent  of  comprehension,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  natural  knowledge,  when  they  sought  to  il-r 
lustrate  and  ennoble  their  system  by  analogies  drawn  from  every 
part  of  creation,  and  to  identify  it  with  the  scheme  of  the  universe. 
We  could  not  refrain  from  lofty  expectations,  where  two  quar- 
tos could  op,!y  contain  the  matter  which  was  prefatory  and  in- 
troductory to  the  main  design.  We  could  not  withhold  our 
admiration,  if  they  still  protacted  the  publication  of  their  cra- 
niology,  while  they  were  occupied  in  multiplying  the  extent  of 
their  observations  and  facts,  in  order  to  give  to  tlieir  system  a 
completeness  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  were  tiaversing  the 
world,  that  all  mankind  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  con- 
firmation of  its  truth*. 

But  from  the  professed  scrupulousness  of  our  authors,  and 
from  the  supposed  magnitude  of  their  intended  work,  its  appear? 
ance  could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  a  very  early  period,  it 
- —  ■  '  '  'I 

*  We  are  told  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  undertaken 
their  foreign  travels  in  order  to  confirm  their  doctrine  by  observa* 
tior^  of  the  skulls  of  divTereut  nations. 
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Is  hot  therefore  without  surprise  that  we  find  a  volume  presented 
to  the  world  by  Dr.  Spurzheim^  of  which  a  very  meagre  portion 
is  appropriated  to  what  is  called  the  organology,  the  rest  being 
occupied  nearly  by  the  same  materials  which  are  contained  in 
the  tvvo  quartos  in  French. 

Why  is  not  the  whole  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  volume  dedicated 
exclusively  to  a  plain  exposition  and  simple  detail  of  the  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  establish  his  philosophy  ?  It  was  not 
again  necessary  to  deprecate  the  prejudice^^  or  conciliate  the 
favour  of  mankind.  We  had  already  been  told,  and  told  in  a 
better  manner,  that  religion  and  morality  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  that  ample  benefits  might  be  anticipated  from  the  science  of 
cranology. 

If  Dr.  Spurzheim's  volume  had  not  appeared,  we  should  have 
referred  our  readers  to  the  "  Analyse  d'un  cours  du  Dr.  Gall," 
to  assist  them  in  forming  their  notions  of  cranology  ;  a  work 
which,  though  it  is  miserably  deficient  on  the  points  concerning 
which  we  wish  principally  to  be  informed,  cannot  be  mentioned 
either  with  praise  or  blame,  inasmuch  as  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered to  proceed  from  our  authors.  The  opportunity  which 
Dr.  Spurzheim  affords  of  drinking  fresh  from  the  fountain,  does 
not  gratify  any  atiticipations  of  pleasure  which  we  may  have 
cherished.  For  the  illustrious  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Gall  exhibits  a 
deploraljle  poverty  of  facts  which,  far  from  enforcing  conviction, 
can  scarcely  entertain  simple  curiosity. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  indeed,  appears  to  consider  himself  absolved 
from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  his  principles  and  proposi- 
tions by  positive  evidence.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  no  slight  ob- 
jection to  the  volume  before  us ;  for  instance,  without  conde- 
scending to  a  particular  enumeration,  he  states,  in  one  place, 
that  "  we  have  an  infinity  of  observations  upon  this  organ,  and 
consider  it  as  proved  ;"  and  in  another,  that  "  this  organ  has  been 
proved  by  many  thousand  facts;"  he  may  find  some  who  will  re- 
quest an  explanation  rather  more  at  large. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  may  rest  his  defence  against  this 
charge  upon  the  insufficiency  of  that  very  evidence  which  we  de- 
mand. Had  he  indeed  enlarged,  to  an  immense  extent,  the  facts 
which  he  would  adduce  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  principles, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
those  very  facts  nmst  rest  as  much  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit,  as 
the  principles  themselves.  Dr.  Spurzheim  might  have  enume- 
rated evi  n  by  name  various  persons  who,  with  a  mild  and  bene- 
volent disposition,  had  the  organ  of  benevolence  considerably 
developed  ;  if,  however,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
appearance  of  the  organ  in  these  very  ptirsons,  the  evidence  of 
so  interested  a  person  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  to  its  existence, 
4.  could 
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could  have  very  litile  weight  in  convincing  the  mind  of  a  sceptic. 
In  such  cases  our  oun  senses  must  be  the  only  real  criterions  of 
the  t  uth  or  talseho'td  of  a  system,  which  is  to  be  universal  in  its 
apphcation.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  voknue  would  have 
been  mtinitely  more  amusing;,  had  a  greater  number  ot  facts 
bten  hrouuht  forward  in  evei^  case,  as  supports  of  the  princi- 
pits  aid  down  .  and  though  the  evidence  itself  might  have  been 
li;.ble  to  strong  objections,  yet  it  wouUl  in  no  small  degree  have 
engagtd  the  attention  and  removed  the  prejudices  of  those,  who 
are  not  m  the  liabit  of  examining  much  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  Dr.  Spurzheim  had 
consniied  his  associate  Dr.  Gall,  upon  the  propriety  of  com- 
mitting his  work  to  the  press.  It  must  be  presumed,  7iotf 
from  the  liberty  which  the  former  assumes  of  controverting  the 
positions  of  the  latter,  and  the  wide  dissent  of  opinion  that  vi- 
sibly txisls  between  the  two,  upon  many  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  doctrine.  Indeed,  so  often  and  so  materially  are 
tliey  at  variance,  tisat  the  disciple  of  the  one  is  no  more  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  other,  than  if  he  were  a  perfect  infidel.  With 
■which  of  the  two  then  are  we  to  coincide,  that  we  may  obtain 
the  praise  of  an  orthodox  belief,  and  avoid  the  imputation  of 
?ie  Chy?  Great  are  the  difficulties  which  raise  themselves  as  ob- 
stacles to  a  just  deci'ion,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  having  de- 
dicated their  lives  to  the  theory  they  profess,  have  collected  ob- 
servations minierous  bejond  the  possibility  of  quotation,  and 
"  no  one,"  say  they  "  can  have  personal  or  individual  conviction 
before  he  has  made  the  same  observations."  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  fair  estiuiate  cannot  be  made  of  their  doctrines, 
unless  all  mankind  shall  consent  for  a  time  to  forego  their  or- 
dinary J  ursuils  and  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  cra- 
nology. 

buch  then  is  the  state  of  the  question.  A  priori,  we  conceive, 
that  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  system,  as  tend- 
ing in  the  smahest  degree  either  to  materialism  or  to  infidelity. 
Hxperitnce  and  observation  alone  can  furnish  those  facts  upon 
vhich  its  tiuth  nu.st  depend.  Of  tlie.se  facts  Dr.  Spurzheim 
has  given  us  but  a  meagre  catalogue.  Had  he  indeed  enlarged 
their  ostensible  number,  we  must  still  have  taken  them  upon  his 
■word,  whuh  would  not  have  satisfied  our  mind  in  a  much  higher 
dtgie< ,  as  the  word  of  no  individual  is  sufficient  to  verify  so  ex- 
traordinj'.ry  a  theory  as  the  presmt.  Every  man  must,  for  the 
prtsmt  at  least,  trust  to  his  own  observation,  as  the  criterion 
of  us  truth  or  ialsehood  ;  and  f/iut  •  bservation  in  the  case  be- 
fore \xs  IS  attenritd  with  no  ordinaiy  difficulties,  ^i  he  touch  and 
the  sight  ot  but  \ei}  few  are  si.ti.cientlv  accurate  to  enable  them 
tefoim  any,  but  a  very  jjeneral,  jucii^mtut  respecting  the  exist- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  organs  in  question,  or  to  distinguish  any,  except  a 
very  extraordinary,  developement.  Much  controversy  still  re- 
mains behind,  should  the  science  of  cranology  be  advanced  ia 
hs  progress,  as  to  the  position  of  the  organs  themselves.  There 
is  much,  in  short,  to  amuse  the  fancy  and  to  captivate  the  imag  - 
iiatiou  in  the  study,  but  we  fear  that  after  the  first  burst  of  no- 
velty much  also  will  be  found  to  be  intricate  and  obscure.  We 
are  not  very  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  the  future  advances 
which  will  be  made  in  this  science  ;  experience,  indeed,  and  ob- 
se»*vation,  if  conducted  with  judgment  and  recorded  with  cau- 
tion, may  do  much;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  For  the 
present  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
wi'h  all  due  respect  for  the  ingenuity,  the  novelty,  and  the  re- 
search displayed  throughout  their  system,  and  shall  conclude 
with  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  whole  science  in  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  Cambridge  mathematician,  who,  after  having  at 
an  advanced  period  of  lile  read  Milton  throughout  for  the  first 
time,  drily  observed  '*  that  there  was  nothing  proved  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 


Art.  III.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  See  and 
Caihtdial  Church  of  Salisbun/,  illustrated  zoith  Engravings. 
By  William  Doastcorth.  41.  4s.  pp.  9A0.  Brodie  and 
Dowding,  Salisbury;  Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  in  many  instances  contribute  to  illus- 
trate both  the  moral  and  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  The 
works  of  art  which  survive  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  those  mas- 
sive structures,  the  monuments  of  the  pride  or  piety  of  the  ruder 
ages,  which  length  of  time  has  assailed  without  efiect,  distinctly 
inform  us  that  nations  have  attained  to  greatness  whose  fame 
and  fortuue  are  no  longer  remembered,  and  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known.  Their  stately  edifices  and  their  solemn  temples 
remain  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  their  nobler 
quahties  :  they  remain  to  gratify  the  taste,  to  check  the  pre- 
sumption, and  perhaps  to  stimulate  the  virtue  of  a  better  in- 
structed generation. 

The  study  of  antiquities  and  particularly  of  antient  architec- 
ture, is  directed  to  its  most  useful  object  when  applied  in  aid 
of  history,  when  it  marks  the  course  and  the  decliu?  of  civili- 
zation in  the  nations  which  haVe  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and 
discloses  the  condition  and  character  of  mankind  before  letters 

were 
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were  invented.  In  that  noble  pursuit,  while  taste  and  science 
are  established,  history  is  verified,  and  the  facts  which  revelatioit 
and  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  writers  alone  record,  are  some- 
times made  clear  and  demonstrated.  This  stivdy  more  than  any 
other  has  proved  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  antient  idolatry  and  the  primeval  religion  of  the  world, 
and  affords  no  mean  presumption  that  in  the  greatest  corruptions  of 
faith,  the  original  truth  disclosed  to  our  first  parents  though  ob- 
scured by  innumerable  vanities  and  inventions,  has  never  been  en- 
tirerely  obliterated.  Hie  stupendous  walls  of  Babylon,  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egvpt,  the  lengthened  aqueducts  which  directed  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  to  fertilize  so  many  provinces,  the  spacious  temples 
and  the  prod;gious  caverns  raised  and  excavated  at  very  remote 
periods  for  religious  purposes,  and  the  other  vast  relics  of  anti- 
tiqmty,  contain  strong  confirmations  of  history  both  sacred  and 
profane.  1  hey  remain  not  only  as  the  examples  of  art  either 
in  its  rudeness  or  in  its  perfection,  but  are  calculated  to  excite 
our  moral  sympathies,  and  to  call  forth  pious  reflections.  That 
heart  which  in  the  contemplation  of  those  melancholy  monu- 
inents>  is  not  impressed  with  the  fragility  of  all  human  purposes, 
and  with  reverential  awe  towards  the  patriarchal  nations  which 
once  flourished  and  exist  no  more,  is  unqualified  for  the  most 
enviable  attainments  of  the  scholar  or  the  philosopher ;  "  that 
man  is  liitle  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

'Ihc  study  of  the  Gothic  architecture  lakes  no  weaker  hold 
upon  the  mind,  for  it  connects  itself  with  the  progress  of  the 
subsisting  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  simplicity  of  savage  life 
to  their  present  high  civilization  ;  from  the  worship  of  unknown 
deities,  whose  obscure  orgies  they  celebrated  in  the  recesses  of 
a  wood,  •'  et  cui  certis  diebus,  humanis  quoqiie  hostiis  liture  fas 
habeiit,"  to  the  establishment  of  an  ennobling  and  perfect  faith, 
without  sacrifices,  in  the  proud  structures  which  we  dedicate  to 
christiawiiy.  [t  will  trace  the  progress  of  that  elaborate  art 
which  .shines  conspicuously  in  those  temples,  even  from  the 
shapeless  masses  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  uncouth  structures 
which  were  raised  when  the  power  of  architecture  was  not 
perceived. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  observe,  that  while  one  class  of 
scientific  men  are  labouring  to  exalt  both  themselves  and  the 
present  generation  which  they  aspire  to  rule,  above  all  that  an^ 
cient  usage  and  long  prejudice  have  considered  as  venerable, 
there  are  a  »j,ieater  number,  who  directed  by  purer  principles, 
torch  aftei;  taste  and  wisdom  in  that  which  is  sanctified  by  an- 
tiquiiy.     The  connection  between  taste  and  niurality  is  more 

intimate 
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intimate  than  might  be  imagined  by  the  hasty  observer.  Those 
who  deduce  their  principles  from  no  estabhshed  rules,  who 
reject  authority  in  the  arbitration  of  human  affairs,  and  make 
their  own  untaught  assumptions  paramount  to  prescription  and 
experience,  are  those  who  deride  the  institutions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  violate  the  sanctuaries  of  ancient  days.  The  schis  • 
matical  reformers  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  present  day,  are  those  who  ravaged  and  still  continue  to 
ravage  the  consecrated  places.  Eat  we  hold  it  impossible  that 
any  one 

"   Should  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.'' 

awd  that  such  an  one  should  not  cherish  the  principles  which  the 
solemn  edilice  was  intended  to  perpetuate. 

The  study  of  Grecian  and  Italian  architecture  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  succeeded  to  that  style  which  we  now  denomi- 
nate the  Gothic.  That  architecture  was  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  pagan  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  the  most 
beautiful  models  of  classical  propriety.  Perfect  in  proportion 
and  ornamented  with  graceful  chastity  of  decoration,  they  are 
calculated  to  delight  the  eye  of  taste,  but  not  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  rehgious  awe.  Like  the  religion  to  which  they  were 
adapted,  they  never  touch  the  heart.  To  delight  the  eye  rather 
than  to  call  the  moral  feeliiigs  into  action  was  the  object  of  that 
arthitectur* ,  and  bemg  brought  to  its  perfection  by  a  people  the 
most  ingenious  and  the  most  refined  of  all  civilized  nations,  it 
excites  no  wonder  that  the  merit  of  after  ages  in  that  line  con- 
sists in  successful  imitation  of  their  examples,  in  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  which  are  estabhshed  by  their  authority, 
and  m  proscribing  every  species  of  innovation. 

i\s  the  character  and  object  of  the  pagan  nations  and  of  those 
less  civilized  in  which  Christianity  first  flourished  were  respec- 
tively very  differ*  nt,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  temples 
of  Greece  and  tiome,  and  the  piles  which  were  reared  by  the 
northern  nations  for  Christian  worship.  The  Christian  Churches 
of  the  darker  ages  were  massive  and  unadorned.  Beauty  and 
disposition  of  the  parts  were  at  first  entirely  neglected.  The 
builders  sought  for  no  decorations ;  in  their  ignorance  of  th» 
mechanical  powers,  they  adopted  extravagant  disproportions, 
and  were  chieily  anxious  about  the  solidity  of  the  walls  and  the 
rude  magnificence  of  their  great  design,  suitable  to  the  solem- 
niiy  of  the  services  to  which  it  was  applicable.     Improvement 

was 
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was  at  length  imagined,  and  though  very  slow  it  was  yet  pro* 
gressive.  The  pointed  arch  gave  facility  to  its  course.  This 
was  probably  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  preserve  an  equality 
in  llie  height  with  semicircular  arches  of  a  wider  span,  it  was 
at  first  used  very  rarely  and  only  where  that  necessity  appeared, 
and  principally  in  the  vaulted  ceilings  ;  whether  invented  ia 
Italy,  in  France,  or  in  England,  the  place  and  time  of  its  in- 
vention are  ol  scure;  but  its  superior  strength  and  beauty  gra- 
dually led  to  its  general  adoption.  The  construction  of  three 
stories  which  appear  in  all  our  cathedrals,  and  the  fa.-ciculated 
columns  seem  to  have  been  introduced  immediately  after  the 
crusades,  and  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Gradually  the  heavy  Saxon  style, 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  massive  columns  were  wholly  dis- 
U!-ed  ;  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  manner  succeeded  which  is 
the  pure  and  unmixed  Gothic. 

Whatever  changes  were  introduced  in  the  Gothic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  original  pi  inciple  of  its  first  founders  was  never 
abandoned.  In  magnitude  most  of  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Kome  bear  no  comparison  with  our  cathedrals,  'i  he  lemple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  reputed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  less  in  its  dimensions  than  most  of  them.  The  tripled  stories 
rising  over  each  other,  the  succession  of  pillars  apparently  in- 
numerable, the  narrow  pointed  windows  casting  imperfect  light, 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  columns,  and  the  bold  perspective  of 
the  roof  proceeding  and  terminating  in  arches  of  gieat  magni- 
ficence, devote  the  mind  to  contemplation,  exalt  it  above  the 
vulgar  and  the  mean,  and  naturally  exclude  those  impure  ima- 
ginations v\hich  were  allied  to  the  pagan  ceremonies. 

The  ornaments  and  mouldings  so  finely  wrought  which  dis- 
tinguish the  last  aera  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  statuary  which  filled 
the  niches  and  the  inimitable  tints  which  were  introduced  into 
the  windous  of  every  part,  producing  great  bodies  of  discoloured 
light,  weie  the  embellishments  of  a  judicious  and  scientific 
age,  which  brought  the  art  to  its  perfection  without  renouncing 
any  of  its  principles  :  it  is  remarkable,  that  such  perfection  was  no 
sooner  attained,  than  the  style  itself  Mas  abandoned.  The  re- 
formation was  not  conducive  to  the  improvement  or  the  exer- 
cise of  taste.  When  the  fopperies  of  popery  were  rejected,  the 
grandeur  of  its  worship  and  the  majesty  with  which  it  invested 
the  character  of  religion,  fell  into  undue  disrepute.  The  lengthened 
aisles  were  no  longer  wanted  in  the  less  pompous  services ;  sim- 
plicity was  sought  for  by  the  reformers,  and  it  often  degenerated 
into  coarseness.  The  most  zealous  of  them  res'arded  the 
churches  as  the  temples  of  the  superstition  which  they  had  re- 
nounced 
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tiounced,   and  destroyed   ibem   with  almost   sacrilegious  waB- 
tonness.  * 

The  Grecian  orders  came  into  favour  and  were  adopted  in  xht 
very  tew  churches  which  were  afterwards  erected.  This  taste 
had  been  already  established  in  Italy,  wiiere  the  finest  models  of 
antiquity  yet  existed,  and  were  imitated  by  the  great  masters 
which  Houri'^hed  at  that  period  under  the  patronage  of  the  Me- 
diceau  popes  and  their  successors.  Such  is  the  capiiciousness 
of  taste  tiiat  the  antient  orders  were  soon  exclusiveiv  com- 
mended  by  all  who  pretended  to  science;  the  Gothic  buildings 
not  only  ceased  to  be  imitated,  but  they  were  regarded  as  the 
cumbersome  works  of  unlettered  barbarians  without  rule  or 
priiiciple,  and  were  soon  generally  despised. 

It  was  not  til!  lalely  that  a  more  free  judgement  in  these  mat- 
ters has  arisen  among  us.  Thomas  Warton  in  a  note  on  the 
fourth  book  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  first  awakened  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  principles  and  history  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Since  his  time,  Bentliam,  Milner,  Hawkins,  \\  hitthigton,  and 
several  ingenious  artists  who  contribute  to  the  Gentleman's  !Ma- 
gazii.e,  and  many  others  of  great  taste  and  science,  have  deve- 
loped its  rules  and  disclosed  its  beauties.  Buckler  and  Nash, 
by  uhose  pencil  the  work  before  us  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  other  skilful  draughtsmen  have  actually  pourtrayed  its  fnvest  < 
specimens,  "^'he  society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  learned  con- 
tributors to  the  Archaeologia,  have  restored  it  to  merited  cele- 
brity. The  late  Mr.  VVyatt  did  much  for  its  practical  restora- 
tion. In  this  revival  of  the  English  school,  many  of  the  an- 
tieut  cathedrals  have  been  renovated.  I'hat  noble  specimen  of 
its  elaborate  perfection,  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VH.  is  in  a 
course  of  complete  renovation  at  the  expence  of  the  nation. 
If  there  should  be  occasion  in  this  great  metropolis  to  raise 
another  magnificent  edifice  in  hon')ur  of  our  national  religiosi, 
we  may  hope  that  tiie  style  of  our  forefathers  w ill  be  preferred, 
and  London  be  enriched  with  a  grand  modern  instance  of  the 
gothic  architecture. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  Grecian  orders  wliich  command  our 
attention  not  only  for  their  beautiful  proportions, 

"  For  the  ornaments  vi'ith  which  they  are  embellished,  for  the 
magnificenee  vk'ith  which  they  are  executed,  for  the  purposes  of 
elegance  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
they  were  destined  to  adorn,  but  because  they  derive  their  origin 


*  It  was  the  justification  of  Knox,  for  the  violences  which  he  re- 
commended from  Ins  pulpit,  that  if  one  would  drive  away  the 
4-ooks,  the  rookeries  must  be  pulled  down. 

froin 
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from  those  times,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  those  countries  which 
are  hallowed  in  our  imaginations,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  sed 
them  even  in  our  modern  copies  without  feeling  them  operate  upon 
our  minds  as  relics  of  those  polished  nations  where  they  first 
arose,  and  of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they  were  afterwards 
borrowed."  * 

Much  more  may  we  boast  of  those  elaborate  specimens  of 
what  we  fondly  term  our  English  architecture  with  which  our 
island  is  enriched,  and  with  which  our  earlier  kings  decorated 
their  continental  states.  These  too  are  sanctified  by  their  anti- 
quity. We  behold  in  them  also,  magnificence  of  design,  subli- 
mity of  imagination,  ornanients  profusely  but  judiciously  disposed 
in  subserviency  to  the  general  plan,  and  the  whole  intended  for 
those  solemn  purposes  which  possess  the  mind  most  fully  with 
the  awful  and  tlie  grand.  They  are  moreover  the  works  of  Q.ur 
forefathers,  of  those  who  raised  the  system  of  our  national  pre- 
eminence and  our  English  church.  We  cherish  a  reverential 
admiration  of  their  works  and  actions  as  the  main-spring  of  our 
civic  duties. 

With  this  sentiment  we  congratulate  the  public  on  every  new 
literary  production  calculated  to  enlighten  and  direct  their  judge- 
ment on  this  favourite  subject.  The  work  under  our  conside- 
ration is  an  historical  accouut  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  the 
first  and  only  instance  in  England  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  Go- 
thic, which  never  was  defaced  by  any  intermixture  with  an  earlier 
or  later  style  than  that  selected  in  the  chaste  and  elegant  con- 
ception of  the  original  founder. 

This  work  as  well  for  the  industry  and  talent  with  which  it  is 
compiled,  the  simplicity  and  correctness  of  its  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  typography,  as  for  the  fine  engravings  with  which  it 
is  decorated,  and  which  really  present  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  noble  fabric  to  the  eye  of  the  amateur  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  its  subject.  It  will  be  esteemed  a  treasure  by  the 
lovers  of  the  English  architecture. 

The  author  couiuienccs  his  narrative  by  a  concise  biographical 
account  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  See,  those  of  Sherborne,  of 
Wilton,  of  old  Sarum,  and  of  the  present  Cathedral,  down  to 
the  veiierable  Prelate  who  now  presides  in  that  Diocese.  These 
sketches  of  personal  history,  when  not  protracted  to  unreason- 
able bulk,  are  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  very  often  contribute 
to  elucidate  the  absiruser  points  of  more  general  history.  In 
ibis  brief  collection,  we  may  distinguish  the  lives  of  Asser,  Bi- 
shop of  Sherborne ;  of  Osmund,  who  translated  the  St  e  to  Old 
Sarum ;  of  Roger,  his  successor,  who  asserted  against  King  Ste- 


*  Allison  on  Taste. 
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phen,  the  perfect  independence  of  his  order;  of  Joceline,  who 
supported  the  royal  prerogative  against  Thomas  a  Becket  in  tlie 
next  reign ;  of  Jewel,  pre-eminent  Jor  learning  and  piety,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  successful  labourer  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Reformation;  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  a  favourite  of  King  William  ; 
and  lastly,  of  that  ornament  to  the  literature  of  the  present  reign, 
and  a  mighty  defender  of  religious  trulh  against  the  modern 
unbelievers,  the  late  John  Douglas,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  present  Bishop. 

The  account  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  of  the  new  city  which  arose  around  it,  in  the  valley 
jiot  far  distant  from  the  deserted  fortress  of  Old  Sarum,  is  highly 
interesting.  It  is  drawn  from  aulljentic  documents,  and  contains 
the  history  of  that  transaction  by  William  de  Wandu,  now  first 
published.  This  part  of  ihe  work  imparts  to  the  classical  mind 
the  anxious  feelings  of  the  Trojan  priucesj  when  they  surveyed 
^he  wonders  of  the  risiiig  Carthage. 

**  Jamque  ascendebant  collem  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  a^pectat  desuper  arces." 

The  author  has  communicated  to  us,  in  his  third  chapter,  a 
very  curious  illustration  of  a  religious  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
^nd  of  the  prodigious  influence  on  the  Clergy  in  the  times  of 
Popery.  After  surmounting  many  difficulties,  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  all  the  Chapter  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  for  the 
canonization  of  Osmund,  the  founder  of  the  new  Cathedral. 

"  This  created  a  general  and  lively  interest,  as  is  evident  from 
the  applications  which  were  immediately  made  by  personages  of 
high  rank  to  be  admitted  into  what  was  called  the  confraternity  of 
the  Church.  In  December  1389,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, came  to  Salisbury ;  and  with  Constance,  his  vi'ife,  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  their  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  the  fourth,  and 
many  of  their  noble  attendants,  obtained  this  privilege.  In  March 
1395,  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  was  fraternised  in  a  full  Chapter. 
In  14'04,  the  same  favour  was  conferred  on  Louis,  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio. In  1406,  on  John,  Earl  of  Somerset.  In  1408,  on  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Henry  the  fifth,  his  brother, 
Duke  Humphrey,  and  several  of  their  followers.  In  1410,  on 
Joanna,  the  Queen,  of  Henry  the  fourth,  with  many  of  her  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  In  1413,  on  Walter  Hungerford,  Kniglit ;  on 
Joanna,  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  Richard  Neville,  her  son,  and 
Alicia  Montague,  his  wife.  In  1417,  on  the  Lady  Matilda  Lovell. 
In  1418,  on  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter.  In  1421,  on  Henry,  Bi- 
shop of  Winchester.  In  1424,  on  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Saint 
Amand.  In  1427,  on  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  la 
1430,  on  John  Stourton,  Knight ;  and  doubtless  on  many  more, 
Tvhose  nanies  are  now  lost.     The  advantages  which  this  privilege 
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was  supposed  to  convey,  may  be  estimated  from  the  forms  of  ad- 
mission. The  candidate,  or  some  person  accredited  in  his  behalf, 
appeared  in  the  Chapter-house,  and  preferred  his  demand  pros- 
trate. Admission  being  given  by  a  regular  vote,  the  suppli;int  wa» 
addressed  in  the  following  words  by  the  Dean,  or  received  the 
formulary  engrossed  on  parchment.  In  ike  7iame  of  God,  Amen, 
We  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sammy  ivith 
ihe  assent  and  consent  of  cur  brother  hood,  rece:ve  ijou  into  or  Con- 
Jraiernity.  We  tvill  and  grant  that  you  participate,  as  ivtl'  in  life 
as  in  death,  in  all  the  masses,  prayer's,  preachings  vigils^  and  every, 
fither  vieritorious  ivork  'which  may  be  performed  by  us  and  our  bro- 
iherhood,  the  Canons,  Vicars,  and  other  members  of  this  Church  and 
sis  dependences.  The  candidate  then  rose,  returned  thaiaks,  and 
respectfully  saluted  the  Dean  and  Canons," 

We  do  Hot  recollect  any  notice  of  this  ciistDm  and  ceren>ony 
m  any  previous  work  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  an  addi- 
iional  proof  of  the  muinn)eries  practised  in  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church-  We  depiecate  the  vanity  and 
illusion  which  led  to  such  prostration  of  the  laity  before  ihe 
altars  of  superstition;  but  we  cannot  suppress  owr  wishes,  that 
in  these  times,  wheu  the  Church  is  weeded  of  its  follies,  and  is 
finder  the  government  of  tlie  temporal  sovereign,  but  is  stili 
assailed  on  eveiy  side  by  powerful  adversaries,  our  great  men 
wosld  fraternize  wilh  her  ministers,  and  perceive  that  their  ho- 
nour and  interests  are  identical. 

We  venture  to  recommend  this  publication  to  those  -who  coL 
lect  splendid  books,  with  rich  and  valuable  decorations:  to  the 
level's  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities:  to  the  patrons  of  the  line 
airts ;  and  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  topographical  histories^ 
in  which  much  curious  matter  is  involved.  In  the  execution  of 
ike  work,  there  is  much  most  unequivocally  to  commend,  au(| 
HOthing  to  ottend  the  most  fastidious  critic. 


^RT.  lY.  Comparative  Hew  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Home.  B>/  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret 
Frojhsor  of  Diviii'dy  in  the  Universili/  of  Camhridge.  8vo, 
pp.  25©.  la  (id.  Cambridge^  Deightou.  Loudon,  Riviugtons, 
1814. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  how  many  monstrous  positions  that 
spirit  of  religious  aniaigamation  which  under  the  specious  name 
oi  liber alitij,  deludes  the  present  age,  has  given  birth.  Among 
#her  modest  declarations  of  the  same  nature,  it  has  been  gravely 
t  asdertedj 
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asserted,  that  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome, 
po  material  character  of  distinction  exists  ;  or  in  otiier  words, 
that  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  the  internal  strurture  of  the 
two,  why  they  sh  )uld  not  be  united  as  the  joint  religion   of 
the   state.     Still  more  incredible  it  is,   with  how  much  com- 
placency  this  position  has  been   admitted  by  those,    who    by 
the  united  suffrages  both  of  themselves  and  of  their  admirers, 
^re  ranked  as   the  iiinminali   and   oracles  of  the   day.     That 
those  who  feel  a  decided  repugnance  to  all  religions  in  general, 
should  be  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the  doctrinal  distinctions  of 
any  in  particular  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  ;   but  that  those 
who  profess  themselves  calculators  and  ceconoinists  upon  these 
points^  should  overlook  the  political  consequences  which  histoiy 
has  uniformly  shewn   to  have  resulted   from  such  distinctions, 
can   be  attributed  only  to  ignorance  or  to  fraud.     They  have 
either  fr  m  a  long  indulgence  in  the  abstractions   of  political 
theories  d<  luded  their  own  senses ;  or  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  powers  of  such  a  spell,  they  have  practised  it  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  others.     Some  attempts  have  also   been   made  upon 
the    part   of  the    mare    moderate    clergy   among    the   English 
Catholics   to   conceal   those   differences  wliich   they    know    to 
exist,  and   to  throw  a  temporary   ambiguity  over   that  barrier 
line,  which  must  for   ever  separate  the  confines    of  the  two 
churches,  and  above  all  by  general  professions  of  personal  mo- 
deration to  vvithdiaw  from  a    particular  review  ilie  intolerant 
dogmas  of  their  church.     Now  even  allowing,    as   we   are  in 
candour  disposed   to   allow,  that  such  individuals  are  sincere 
in  their  personal  and  private  charity,  we  cannot  suppose  them 
to  assert,  either  that  they  speak  the  language  of  their  brethren, 
or  that  their  declarations  are  in  confonnily  \^ith  the  canons  of 
thai  Churtdi  which  they  are  ex  professo  bound  to  obey. 

Not  an  iota  of  her  primary  and  discriminating  principles  has 
bepn  aband<;ned,  no  canon  of  her  councils  lias  been  abrogated, 
no  tea'ure,  even  among  the  sternest  lineaments  of  her  despotism;, 
has  been  effaced.  The  few  opportunities  which  the  transient 
palm  of  the  past  year  aflorded  to  the  Pontiff  of  replacing  his 
power  upon  its  ancient  foundation,  were  seized  with  an  avidity^ 
which  confounded  even  the  staunchest  advocates  of  the  sup- 
posed nutigution  and  change  in  the  genius  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  united  voice  both  of  the  cleigy  and  of  the  laity 
in  Ireland  have  proclaimed  it  unchangeable  and  unchanged ; 
and  by  such  a  declaration  have  afforded  the  best  answer  to 
the  fallacies  of  those,  who  would  argue  from  their  own  per- 
jonil  feelings  to  the  spirit  both  in  principle  and  practice  of  the 
^hole  Uomish  Church. 

Under  the  present  disinclination  to  examine  into  the  consti^ 
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tution  of  any  churcbj  anti  particularly  those  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  under  the  general  desire  to  throw  a  cloud  of  ambiguity 
over  the  grand  and  leading  points  of  distinction  which  exists 
between  thtm,  we  rejoice   to  lind  that  the  subject  has   been 
taken  up    in  all    its  important   bearings  by   one,   whose  very 
name  must  ever  command  the  attention  of  the  public,  whose 
opinions  have  been  often  the  object  of  controversy,  but  never 
of  neglect.     Is'o  man  perhaps  in  the  present  age  is  so  eminently 
qualified  for   the    discussion  of  the    present   question   as    Dr. 
Marsh ;  there  is  in  all  his  writings  that  comprehensive  power 
of  investigation,  that  mathematical  precision  of  statement,  and 
that    logical    accuracy  of    induction   which    suffers  no    ambi- 
guity    to    remain     unresolved,    no    obscurity    unenlightened, 
and  no  difficulty  unremoved.     There  is  no  one  who  is  more 
happy  in  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish  with  which  controversial 
questions  are'  generally  loaded,   and   in  presenting   the  whole 
argument  unembarrassed  with  groundless  assumptions,  needless 
personalities,  and  such  sort   of  incumbrances,   in    a  masterly, 
perspicuous,  and   decisive  point  of  view.     Though  little  am- 
bitious of  ornament,  and  seldom  affecting  eloquence,  his  style 
is  ever  animated  and  clear,  and  never  fails  even  on  the  most 
complicated  questions  to  preserve  the  attention  unimpaired  to 
the  clo>e. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  in 
respect  to  articles  of  faith,  forms  the  first  object  of  consideration. 
The  two  Churches  are  represented  as   differing  not  in  only  a 
single  article  of  faith,  but  as  deriving  these  articles  from   two 
distinct  sources.     One  of  these  sources,  the   Bible,  is  com- 
mon to   both,  while  the  second  Tradition,  is  acknowledged 
only  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     For  the  opinions  held   by  the 
Romanists  upon  this  point,  Dr.  Marsh  appeals  first  to  Bellar- 
mine,  whom  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  most 
candid  controversialists  of  the  Romish   Church ;  and  secondly 
to  the  theological  lectures  now  given  i.i  'he  College  of  Maynooth, 
■which,  when  they  agree,  as  they  do  on  the  subject  of  tradition, 
he  justly  considtrs  as  expressing  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
Church.     These  however  he    only   quotes  as  stating  and   ex- 
plaining the  question ;  for  the  authority,  he   makes  an   appeal 
iu  a   subsequent   chapter  to    the    decrees   and   canons   of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as  the  official  declaration  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Traditions,  or  the  verbum  Dei  non  scriptum, 
is  divided  by  Bellarraiue  into  three  kinds.     I.  Divine  tradition  ; 
which  relates  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ  to  the  apostles, 
and  taught  also  by  the  apostles,  but  still  unrecorded.     II.  Apos- 
tolical  tradition ;    which  relates   to    doctrines   taught  by    the 
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apostles  not  from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  but  from  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  constitute  the  vu- 
jcritten  word  of  God,  which  in  all  respects  is  considered  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  same  authority  witli  the  zcrifteu. 
lir.  Ecclesiastical  tradition;  which  differs  from  the  two  others 
both  in  origin  and  in  quality,  and  relates  only  to  customs,  cere- 
monies, &c.,  and  is  confessedly  derived  from  a  hitman  source, 
having  originated  partly  in  the  practice  of  the  Bishops,  and 
j)artly  in  the  practice  of  the  people,  and  by  tacit  consent  having 
acquired  the  force  of  a  law.  This  is  the  tradition  alluded  to 
in  our  thirty-fourth  article,  which  is  entitled  "  Of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church."  The  two  first  therefore  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rules  of  faith,  arid  to  be  arrned  with  an  authority 
both  independent  of  Scripture,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  it. 
The  difference  between  the  two  Churches  with  respect  to  this 
authority  is  thus  stated  by  Bellarnnne  himstilf. 

"  Nos  asserimus  in  Scripturis  Hon  contineri  expresse  totar.a 
doctrinam  necessariam,  sive  de  fide,  sive  de  moribus  ;  et  proinde 
practer  verbum  Dei  scriptum,  requiri  etiam  verbum  Dei  non 
Scriptum,  id  est,  divinas  et  apostolicas  traditiones  at  ipsi  (sc.  Pro' 
tcstantes)  docent  in  scrlpturis  omnia  contineri  ad  tidem  et  mores 
necessaria,  et  proinde  non  esse  opus  ullo  verbo  non  scripfo." 

Such  then  is  the  primary  differences  between  the  two  Churches 
in  this  respect.  In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  Marsh  shews  that 
\vhat  Bellarmine  and  other  more  modern  writers  have  said  of 
Scripture  and  Tiadition  in  respect  to  their  equality  and  inde- 
jDendence  as  rides  of  faith,  is  confirmed  by  the  canons  and  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  long  quotation  is  given  from 
the  decrees  of  that  council,  which  places  the  matter  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  declaring  tliat  the  Church  omnes  libros 
tam  veteris  quam  novi  Testamenti,  nee  non  traditiones  ipsas 
pari  pietatis  affectu  et  reverentia  suscipet  et  veneratur. 

The  influence  of  this  tradition  as  a  lule  of  faith  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bomisli  Church  next  passes  under  review. 
\\\  many  decrees  of  dds  same  coiuicil  appeal  is  made  to  the 
joint  authority  of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  as  for  instance,  with 
respect  to  Penance,  and  Extreme  Unction. 

"  Now  for  both  of  these  doctrines  appeal  is  made,  as  well  to 
Scripturef  as  to  Tradition.  But,  we  have  here,  a  proof  of  that 
itdetnge,  or  rather  vassalage,  described  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter. — Something  like  tlie  Doctrine  to  be  proved,  or 
Some  supposed  obscure  intimation  of  it,  is  sought  in  the  \\  ords  of 
■  Scriptu/e.  And  then,  through  the  light  of  Tradition,  this  obscure 
intimation  becomes  at  once  a  clear,  and  compiehansive  account 
uf  the  doctrine  to  be  proved.     Thus,  in  favour  of  Extreme  Unction 
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appeal  is  made  to  the  fifth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
where  snmeth'mg  being  said  about  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,   the  Decree  says,  of  the  words  used  by   St.  James, 

•  quibus  verbis  (ut  ex  Apostolicd  traditione  per  manus  accepta 
Ecclesia  didicit)  docet  materiani,  Jbrmam,  p7-oprium  ministrnm  et 
effectiim  hujus  salutaris  Sacramenti  *.'  Hence  the  oil  is  explained, 
as  oil  blessed  by   a  Bishop  ;  the  form  to  be  used  is  explained  t© 

be,  '    Per  istam  unctionem*  Sfc Now  of  this   commentary   thus 

imposed  by  Tradition,  there  it  not  a  trace  in  the  text :  and  we 
here  see  in  what  manner  the  text  of  Scripture  is  put  to  the  torture, 
and  made  to  speak  whatever  it  may  appear  good,  that  Tradition 
should  make  it  speak."     P.  30. 

But  in  the  decrees  respcctuig  both  indulgences  and  the  relics 
of  saints,  no  attempt  is  made  to  press  Scripture  into  the  service, 
upon  tradition  alone  the  doctrines  are  founded.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  some  acute  and  pertinent  observations  upon  the 
authority  of  the  council  itself,  the  doctrinal  parts  of  which  are 
universally  received  as  infallible,  even  by  those  who  have  opposed 
their  own  rights,  the  decrees  which  relate  to  discipline,  as 
may  be  instanced  in  the  Gallican  Church. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  same  mode  of  examination  is  adopted 
Tvith  respect  to  the  authority  on  which  the  doctrines  are  founded. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  the  sixth  article  of  our  Church,  which  ex- 

•  pressly  declares,  that  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  re:id  therein,  nor 
can  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,"  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
cr  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus,  then,  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
acknowledges  two  equal  and  independent  authoiities,  so  our 
Church  recognizes  but  one.  The  same  will  appear  fi  om  the  eX' 
amination  of  our  Liturgy  and  our  Homilies.  l)i-.  INIarsh  agaiw 
reasons  from  causes  to  effects.  As  in  the  preceding  cl'.apter  he 
had  taken  a  review  of  the  doctrines  admitted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  its  acknowledgment  of  tradition  as  a 

•  rule  of  faith,  so  now  he  shews,  that  the  rejection  of  these  same 
doctrines  follows  from  discarding  the  authority  on  which  they  arc 
founded.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Marsh  upon  the  subject  of  Free 
Will  are  admirable,  guarding  that  nice  and  difficult  doctrine  from 

,  the  errors  of  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  who  declare,  that 
"roan's  free  will  was  not  so  far  lost  by  Adam,  as  to  prevent  him 
from  turning  to  God  by  his  natural  strength,  unassisted  by  grace; 
.  and  from  the  absurdities  of  the  fanatics  on  the  other,  who  deny 
,  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  human  effort  in  the  great 
:  work  of  salvation.     On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 


"  *  See  p.  xcvi.'* 
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alone,  which  is  tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  Protestantism,  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Marsh  display  all  that  acuteness  and  perspi-, 
cuity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  The  liomisli 
Church  denies,  in  the  strongest  terms,  JnstiHcation  by  faith 
alone,  the  Church  of  England  asserts  it  in  language  equally  ex- 
press. But  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
assert  justification  by  rcorks  alone,  and  as  our  eleventli  and 
twelfth  articles  consider  works  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  faith,  it 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Komanists  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
Churches,  though  founded  on  principles  directly  opposite,  meet 
each  other  half-way,  and  are  in  the  end  viitaally  the  same.  As 
a  complete  specimen  of  Dr.-  Marsh's  argumentative  powers. 

"  Says  the  Ptomanist  to  the  Protestant,  '  When  you  contend, 
thcit  v/e  are  at  variance  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  either 
your  distinctions  are  merely  -nominal,  or  you  are  Solifidians  and 
Antinomians. — No  (says  the  Protestant)  we  are  neither  Solifidians 
nor  Antinomians.  For,  when  we  say,  that  men  are  justified  by 
Faith,  we  do  not  mean  a  dead  Faitli,  or  a  Faith  unproductive  of 
o-ood  tvorks.  No  !  the  Faith,  which  justifies,  is  a  livelt/  Faith  :  and 
a  lively  Faith  is  known  by  its  voorks,  as  a  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits. — Well  then  (says  the  Romanist)  if  your  justifying  Faith 
IS  knoxvn  by  its  Works,  and  consequently,  uvMowi  Works,  is  not 
a  justifying  Faith,  then  Works,  by  your  ovoii  account,  have  a  ne- 
cessary c>mnexio?i  with  justifying  Faith,  and  therefore  with  Justi- 
fication itself.  Further  (says  the  Romanist)  though  we  maintain 
the  necessity  of  good  iwrks,  for  Justification,  yet  we  as  positively 
maintain  the  necessity  of  Faith.  Since  then  (proceeds  the  Ro- 
manist) xoe  assert,  that  Works  are  VvOt  justifying  Works,  unless 
they  are  done  on  n  principle  of  Faith,  while  you  assert,  that  Faith 
is  not  -a.  justifying  Faith,  unless  that  Faith  is  productive  of  toorks, 
does  not  Justification,  in  either  case,  result  from  the  joint;  operation 
of  Faith  and  Works  I  Where  then  (concludes  the  Romanist)  is 
the  mighty  difference  between  us,  even  in  this  Article,  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  distinguishing  Jeat are  of  the 
Protestant  cause  ? 

"•  Now  this  argument  can  be  confuted  by  no  other  means,  thaa 
by  denying  what  was  conceded  aboat  justifying  Faith.  For,  as 
soon  as  we  admit,  that  just  fi/ing  Faith  is  a  liveli/  Faith,  the  infer- 
ence above-deduced  cannot  possibly  be  evaded.  Good  works 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  Faith  ;  and  therefore  its  necessary  fruits, 
when  Faith  is  become  a  livcdtj  or  productive  Faith.  In  this  state, 
we  have  the  same  u".ion  of  Faith  and  Works,  which  the  Romanist 
requires  for  Justification.  But  it  is  a  mistake,  that,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  our  Church,  justifying  Faith  is  a  lively  Faith.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tenets  of  our  Church,  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be^ 
such.  And  it  is  the  want  of  distinction  between  jastfying  Faith 
and  lively  Faith,  to  which  we  may  entirely  ascribe  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  in  wliicli  the  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
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fication  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  involved.  When  our 
twelfth  Article  asccrts,  that  "  a  lively  Faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  the  _,/;-?/?>,'  the  Article  alludes 
to  works,  which,  as  there  stated,  "  follow  after  Justificatioln,'* 
and  consequently  had  no  share  in  the  causes  of  Justification. 
Indeed  the  thirteenth  article  denies  even  the  possibildy  of  good 
works,  hrfore  Justification.  The  Faith  therefore,  wiiich  had 
vrevously  ju-.t! fieri,  cannot  have  been  a  liveli/  or  productive  Faith. 
For  then  it  would  have  been  a  Faith,  accompanied  with  good 
works,  which  before  Justification,  cannot  even  exist.  The  Doctrine 
of  Justification  therefore  as  maintained  by  the  Church  o^  England ^ 
is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

"  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  charge  of  similarity  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
exposes  the  former  to  the  charge  of  Antinomianism,  I  ansv/er, 
that,  although  Jiistificntion  in  the  sense  of  our  Articles,  fthe 
same  also  of  St.  Paul)  does  not  require  for  its  attainment  the 
performance  of  good  works,  they  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  attainment  oi  final  and  everlasting  Salvation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Justification,  and  final  or  everlasting  Salvation 
is  declared  in  the  very  Exordium  of  our  first  Homily ;  where  it 
is  said,  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  necessary  instruction 
*  for  our  Justification  and  everlasting  Salvation.'  Indeed  our 
final  and  everlasting  Salvation  is  our  happiness  in  afuture  state, — 
in  that  state,  where  our  Saviour  himself  has  declared,  that  he 
will  '  reward  every  man  according  to  his  Works  *.'  But  our 
Justification  takes  place  in  the  pe^rai!  life ;  it  takes  place  at  our 
admission  to  the  Christian  Covenant,  for  which  nothing  more  is 
required,  than  Repentance,  wliereby  we  forsake  sin,  and  Faith, 
whereby  we  stedfastly  htWeve  the  promises  of  God.  On  forsaking 
sin  therefore,  we  are  justified  by  Faith,  even  before  it  is  a  lively 
Faith,  or  before  it  has  produced  work,  positively  good.  But 
though  the  Faith,  which  is  sufHcient  to  justifij,-\s  not  a  lively 
Faith,  we  mr.st  take  care  that  it  becomes  so,  when  we  are  justified  : 
or  our  justification  will  be  of  no  avail.  And  we  must  guard 
against  the  fatal  error,  that  justifying  Faith  leads  o/«fce.s5%  to 
good  works.  Good  v/orks  are  indeed  its  natural  fruits  ;  but  they 
are  not  its  necessary  fruits,  till  Faith  is  become  a  lively,  or  pro- 
ductive With.  And,  as  a  tree  nray  v/ither  before  it  has  produced 
its  fruits,  so  Faith  may  wither  before  it  has  produced  ^ooc/  vcorks. 
•But  if.it  does  wither,  and  good  v/orks  are  7zot  produce*!,  the 
Faith,  which  had  admitted  us  to  the  •  Christian  Covenant,  will 
fail  of  its  intended  purpose;  and  we  sliall  lose  everlastixg  sal- 
-vation. — In  this  manner  is  the  Church  of  England  vindicated,  on 
■the  one  liand,  from  the  ch;irge  of  Antinomianism,  while  it  is 
shewn  on  the  other  hand  to  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome."  P.  50. 
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In  llie  fourth  diopter  Dr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  examine  the^ 
question,  whether  the  divine  and  apostolical  traditions,  which 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  have 
a  real,  or  only  an  imaginary  existence.  Dr.  Marsii  enters  into 
this  part  of  the  controversy  at  large,  and  considers  the  great 
iniprobaliility  e  priori,  that  an  all -wise  Providence  imparting 
a  new  revelation  to  mankind,  should  suffer  any  doctrine  or 
article  of  faith  to  ])e  transmitted  to  posterity  by  so  precarious 
a  vehicle  as  that  of  oral  tradition.  Thus,  when  the  apostle  in 
iiis  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  ii,  \b.  "  Hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our 
epistle,"  it'  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  7ra/;*o6cr£i?  which 
the  apostle  mentions,  cannot  signify  "  traditions"  in  the  Romish 
sense  of  the  word,  but  those  directions  which  he  had  given 
to  the  Thessalonians  "  not  to  walk  disorderly,"  -Scc.  This 
matter  however  may  be  urged  still  further,  and  even  allowing 
that  'napxlLccis  could  express  "  doctrines"  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  must  remember  that  these  two  epistles  were  among 
the  earliest  of  the  apostles,  we  cannot  therefore  prove  that 
such  doctrines  which  might  have  been  unrecorded  in  these 
two  short  epistles  were  not  afterwards  recorded  in  the  many 
longer  epistles  which  were  composed  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  next  point  under  consideration  is^  where  tliese  traditions 
are  to  be  found,,  and  what  means  we  have  of  knowing  them 
%\hen  we  do  find  them. 

*'_Bat,  (say  the  Romanists)  the  Fathers  iJiemrdves  have  afforded 
a  criterion,  by  which  apostolical  traditions  may  be  known.  Now 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Fathers  have,  in  various  passages^ 
spolcen  of  traditions,  as  coming  from  the  Apostles.  Tliese  pas- 
sages were,  soon  after  the  Reformation,  collected  Avith  great 
industry :  they  were  published  all  together  in  an  early  edition  of 
the  Rhemish  Testament ;  and  they  form  a  treasure,  irom  which 
examples  have  been  quoted  ever  since.  But  if  we  carefully  exa- 
mine these  passages,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do  not  always  "relat-e 
to  Doctrines^  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
jSome  of  them  are  mere  allusions  to  customs,  or  ceremonies,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  observed  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
And  the  passages,  which  do  relate  to  Doctrines,  reiatc,  for  the 
viost  part,  to  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Nexu  Testament*.  In 
such  cases  therefore  the  Fathers  spake  of  Tradition,  aot^  in  the 
confined  sense  of  an  iiw^iritten  Doctrine,  but  in  its  most  evtensive 
■^cnse,  which  includes,  as  v/ell  iimtten,  as  vntmiiten  Doctrines, 
^indeed  BeUarmine  himself  says,    Nomen   Traditionis  generate  est, 

"  *  See  Dr.  Fulke's  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  with 
remarks  on  the  Rhemish  Ann,otators,  especially  in  the  second 
/•^pi.stle  to  the  Theasahmians," 
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€t  significat  omnem  doctrinam,  sive  scriptam,  sive  non  scriptam  *. 
On  the  other  hand,   if  among  the  Doctrines,  so  quoted,  there  be 
any  which  are  not  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  the  mere 
circumstance,  that  they  wiere  called  apostolical  traditions,   shews 
nothing  more,   than,  that  the  writer,  who  quoted  them,  svpposed 
them  to  be  such,     liut,  when  we   are   concerned  with  the   proof 
t>f  a/act^  it  is  not  mere  opinion,  which  can  satisfy  us.     We  must 
have  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  and  no  one  can  bear  evidence  of  what 
was  said  or  done  by  another,  unless  what  was  said  or  done  has 
come  within  his  own  observation.     He  gives  merely  a  report,^  when 
he  states  what  was  said  by  another,  a  hundred  years  before  he 
himself  was  bom.     And  if  the  saying,  thus  reported,  has  been 
trusted,  during  all  that  period,  to  oral  iradtion,  the  hundreds  of 
mouths,  through  which  it  had  passed,  before  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  reportei-,  must  have  so  changed  it,  that  the  original  saying, 
and  the  reported  saying  would  be  two  different  things.     But  what 
is  the  interval  of  one  century,   or  even  of  two  centuries  in  com- 
parison of  that  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the  apostolic  age, 
and  the  age  or  ages,  when  suck  Doctrines  were  first  recorded,  as 
those  of  Trans.ub^tantiation,   the  Worshipping   of  the  Host,  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the    Mass,    the    Communion   under  one 
kind,  the  grant  of  Indulgences,  the  praying  of  souls  out  of  Pur- 
gatory, the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  remission  of  sin  through 
their  intercession  and  merits?  Were  these  Doctrines  recorded  by 
any  Father   of  the    four  first  centuries  ?  And  as  for  writers    of 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  they  had  no  other  sources 
of  information,   than  such  as  are  equally  open  to  writers  of  the 
jjresent  day.''     P.  68. 

The  unanimity  of  the  Fathers  is  urged  in  the  Maynooth  lec- 
tures as  another  criterion  by  which  the  Apostolical  traditions 
tnay  be  known.    This  is  rather  an  unfortunate  ground  of  defeiice> 
as  upon  those  doctrines  which  form  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Fathers  are  by  no  means  unanimous ; 
■with  these,  indeed,   the  early  Fathers  are  wholly  at  variance. 
Lastly,  the  decrees  of  the  general  Councils  are  asserted  to  form 
a  repository  of  these  traditions.     Upon  this  Dr.  Marsh  observes, 
with  nuich  acuteness,  tliat  it  is  quite  superfluous  for  an  infallible 
Council,  acting  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  take  the  trouble  of  searching  for  Apostolical  traditions  in  the 
woiks  of  tlie  Fathers.     With  the  Romanists,  who  acknowledge 
the  infallibility  of  such  a  Coimcil,  the  act  is  unnecessary ;  with 
us,  who  acknowledge  no  such  claim,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
petitio  principii.     Thus,  then,  it  being  proved  tliat  there  is  no 
fountlation  for  the  alleged  existence  of  these  traditions,  this  rule 
of  faith  falls  to  ihe  ground,  and  with  it  all  that  load  of  supersti- 

"  *  De  Verbo  Dei,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  2." 
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lion  flora  which  we  were  deUvered  by  its  rejection,  whicli  may, 
therefore,  be  termed  the  vital  principle,  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racter, of  the  reformed  Church. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  a  further  distinction  between  the  Churches 
is  shewn  in  respect  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  ;  the  Romanists 
admitting  as  canonical  various  books,  and  parts  of  books,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  the  former  considers  as  Apocryphal.  Dr. 
Marsh  has  given  under  this  head  a  concise,  but  most  perspicuous 
and  satisfactory  history,  of  ihe  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  ab" 
contained  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  tlie  Vulgate.  He  afterwards 
shews,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Te-tament,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Saviour,  is  the  sole  canon  to  be  received  by  Chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  most  clearly  proves,  that  this  canon  is  the 
canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  t>he 
canon  adopted  by  the  Clunch  of  Rome,  received  the  sanction 
neither  of  Christ  nor  of  his  apostles.  We  earnestly  recommend 
this  chapter  to  every  student  in  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  the  ge- 
neral information  which  it  contains  on  so  important  a  subject. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Dr.  Marsh  introduces  some  very  able  re- 
marks upon  the  influence  which  a  separate  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  tradition  ai)plied  as  a  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, vs'ith  the  Latin  translation,  to  which  alone  the  Church  of 
Home  allows  an  appeal  in  controversies  of  failh>  must  have  upon 
its  doctrines  ;  in  proof  of  this  the  Trent  profession  of  faiih  is 
brought  forward,  as  an  authoristd  and  otiicial  summary  of  ihe 
great  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of 
Church  ceremonies,  and  of  that  third  sort  of  tradition  denomi- 
nated ecclesiastical,  and  clearly  shews  that  the  traditions  spoken 
of  in  tlie  thirty-fourth  article  of  our  Church  are  traditions  of  ce- 
remonies, and  not  of  doctrines.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Fiursii 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  our  Church,  and  upon  the  principles  {>n 
^vhich  she  acted  in  adopting  them,  are  so  admirable  a  comment 
upon  the  article  in  question,  that  we  shall  extract  them  for  the 
information  of  our  readers. 

"  There  are  two  principles,  therefore,  on  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  acted  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  osie  has 
reference  to  Scripture,  and  requires,  that  nothing  be  done,  which 
is  repignant  to  it.  The  other  principle  is  of  a  pssitive  itind,  and 
requires  that  all  ceremonies,  received  by  the  Church,  should  be 
such,  as  tend  to  edif  cation.  Ihe  authority  oi tradition,  therefore, 
is  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  For  if  a  ceremony  does " tjo^ 
tend  to  edification,  it  is  rejected,  even  though  supported  hy  tradition: 
and  if  a  ceremony  does  tend  to  edification,  that  ceremony  may  be 
admitted,  even  though  not  supported  by  tradition.  It  is  ti  ne,  that, 
according  to  this  very  article,  those  persons  ought  to  be  relinked, 
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who  "  openly  hrealc  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.'* 
But  it  is  not  hdcatise  such  ceremonies  are  traditions,  that  men  ars 
to  be  rebuked  for  breaking  them.    The  article  itself  assigns  a  totalli/ 
different  reason.     Such  a  person,  says  that  article,  is  to  be  rebuked 
*'  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Chnrcli,  and 
hurteth   the  cndhority  of  the  magistrate,  S\;c.'^     The  ceremonies,, 
■which  are  supposed  to  be  broken,  are  such,  as,  in  the  words  of  this 
very  article,  have  been  "  ordaiiied  and  approved  by  common  autJio- 
ritijJ"     It  is,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  not  the 
authority  o?  tradition,  which  gives  sanction  to  those  cej-einonics,  of 
Avhich  the  Church  iprbids  the  violation.     And  not  only  in  this  arti- 
cle, but  also  in  the  twentieth  ai-ticle,  the  Church  of  England  claims 
the  *'  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies."     Indeed  all  societies 
whatever,  whether  the}'  be  civil,  or  whether  they  be  religious,  must 
possess  the  power  of  making  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  their 
members ;  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  any  order  in  the' 
public  assemblies.     But  whether  those  regulations  be  ancient  or 
inodcj-n.  they  receive  their  sanction  from  the  circumstance,  that  (in 
the  words  of  the  thirty-fourth  article)  they  are  ."  ordained  and  vc^^ 
■^xovedhy  common, aidhority."     P.  130.    ' 

Dr.  Marsh  then  alleges  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  vvanaut 
in  Scripture  for  every  single  regulation  which  a  religious  society 
may  think  lit  to  iiUroduce.  He  remarks  that  tiiose  \^llO  object 
to  the  admission  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  because  they  are  not 
actually  prescribed  in  Scripture,  shew  by  their  own  practice  that 
they  object  to  w hat  they  cansiot  avoid.  Extra  scripUual  autho- 
rity respecting  t'ne  lime,  place,  and  order,  even  of  the  simpfest 
worship,  must  be  resorted  to  ;  as,  for  histance,  whether  preaching 
shall  follow  pra}ing,  or  tice  versa,  whether  the  singing  shall  be 
from  a  Psalm  book  or  Hymn  boolc,  and  various  other  points 
which  presuppose  some  human  authority  necessary  lor  their  de- 
termination. 

"  Nothing  further  then  can  be  wanted,  to  vindicate  the  jnin- 
ciples,  maintained  in  our  thirty-fourth  article  ;  namely,  that  every 
particular  or  national  Church,  hath  authority  to  ordain  rites  and 
ceremonies,  provided  they  are  not  cojitrari/  to  Scripture,  and  pro- 
vided they  tend  to  cdijication.  Nor  is  the  practice  of  our  Church, 
in  regard  to  c.erejuonies,  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  its  prin- 
ciples. It  preserves  a  due  medium  between  the  Church  of  Kome 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  dissenters  on  the  other.  If  the 
bervice  of  the  Church  be  loaded  with  very  numerous  and  very 
splendid  cerejnonies,  the  object  of  edijication,  which  we  should 
always  have  in  view,  xviU  be  lost  in  the  very  means  of  attaining  it. 
For  the  mea?is  will  be  mistaken  for  the  e7ids ;  aud  men  will  stop 
|vhere  they  pugljt  only  to  begin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  little, 
.  js  pi-escribed  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  devotion  will  either 
pmt  sufiicient  incitement;  or,  if  it  is  incited  only  by  the  ex  .luons 
of  i\\e  preacher,  it  may  be  sp  incited  as  to  convert /-j/re  dcxouon  into 
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Jhnatical  rapture.  But  the  service  of  tlie  Church  of  Englaticl,  con-  • 
ducted  by  that  admirable  formulary,  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  *j 
is  no  less  calculated  to  repress  the  extravagancies  of  fanaticism; 
than  to  remove  the  errors  of  superstition.  It  is  said  indeed  by 
those,  vv^hose  ceremonies  are  fewer  than  our  own,  that  our  Liturgy 
has  not  snjpcientlij  removed  the  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but  when  the  ceremonies,  to  which  objections  have  been 
made,  are  properly  explained,  they  appear  as  free  from  superstition, 
as  the  ceremonies  of  those,  who  object  to  them."     P.  135. 

In  the  eighth  and  the  two  following  chapters  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  intricate,  question  of  Churcii  authority  is  discussed  with 
nuich  temperance  and  perspicuity.  The  Church  of  England  is 
vindicated  most  ably  from  the  charge  brought  against  it  by  its 
enemies  on  both  sides,  of  entrenciiing  upon  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  of  exercising  an  undue  control  over  the  con-^ 
sciences  of  its  sons.  Hie  tirst  proposition  wiiich  Dr.  MarsH 
establishes  to  disprove  this  charge  is,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land carries  its  authority  no  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  o\\n  preservation.  The  second  is,  that  Piotestants  in 
general,  the  dissenters  not  excepted,  exercise  the  same  spiritual 
authority,  on  the  same  principles,  and  to  the  same  extent.  The 
^hird  is,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  carries  its  authority 
further  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  preservation,  but  that  it  is 
exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extinguish  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  its  own  memhei'S  ^"<^  ^^  trample  on  the  rights  of  all 
other  Churches. 

To  establish  the  first  proposition,  an  analogy  is  drawn  between 
civil  and  religious  societies.  As  in  the  former  there  nmst  ever 
be  an  authority  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a  law  of  man,  which 
decision  is  binding  upon  all  who  are  subject  to  the  law  itself,  so 
in  the  latter  there  must  be  an  authority  also  to  determine  what 
interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  the  law  of  ( jod.  As  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  are  .with  us  that  high  authority  in  the  former,  so  is 
the  Convocation  who  framed  and  "signed  our  articles  that  high 
authority  in  the  latter.  The  usual  oLjeptions  against  this  autho- 
rity are  thus  anticipated. 

"  But  is  there  no  difference  (it  will  be  said)  between  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  human  law,   and  the  interpretation  of  a  divine  law? 


"  *  I  here  take  fgr  granted,  that  the  service  of  the  Church  is  per- 
formed with  due  solejnnitj/.  For  if  it  be  hurried  over,  as  a  task, 
that  must  be  performed,  before  singing  and  preaching  begins,  and 
the  singing  and  preaciiing  be  considered  as  the  principal  part  of 
jdivine  w^orship,  the  design  of  the  Liturgy  will  be  defeated,  and  the 
service  of  the  Church  will  be  aseimilated  with  the  service  of  the 
fionvcniiclcJ' 

If 
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If  in  the  former  case  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  iiiterpretatioH, 
whether  we  ajjprove  of  it  or  not,  we  are,  at  the  very  v.'OiDt,  exposed 
only  to  a  partial  and  temporary  evil.  But  the  concerns  of  religion 
are  the  concerns  of  eternity.  Shall  any  man,  therefore^  be  bound 
to  accept  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  imposed  on  him  b}'  the 
•will  of  anothert  if  on  mature  deliberation  he  himself  is  convinced, 
that  such  interpretation  is  false?  Undoubtedly  he  is  jio#  bound? 
nor  does  our  Church  impose  the  obligation.  In  this  country,  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  is  not  like  allegiance  to  the  State  :  we  may 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  former,  though  we  cannot  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  latter.  And  here  lies  the  solution  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  If  our  conscience  will  not  alloixi  us  to  comply  with  those 
terms,  which  are  offered  by  the  established  Church,  we  may  mili^ 
drnxv  from  its  commuion,  and  profess  Christianity  under  any  form, 
which  we  may  think  proper  to  adopt.  We  may  become  Methodists, 
or  Moravians,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Independents,  or 
Quakers,  or  Swedenborgians,  &c.  &c.,  and  still  exercise  our  reli- 
gion under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laio.  Nay,  if  any  man  pre- 
fers the  theological  lectures,  which  have  been  liammered  on  the 
anvil,  or  stitched  at  the  stall,  to  the  theological  lectures  even  of  a 
divinity  professor,  he  may  indulge  himself  in  the  preference,  with- 
out fear  of  impeachment,  either  for  his  taste  or  for  his  judgment. 

*'  But  if  men  choose  to  continue  members  of  the  established 
Church,  they  must  conform  to  its  regulations ;  as  they  must  also  to 
the  regulations  of  any  other  society,  for  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  exchange  it.  For  no  society  vohatever  can  long  subsist, 
unless  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  an 
assent  to  those  rules  is  made  a  condition  of  communion  with  that 
society.  Now  the  rules  of  a  religious  society  cannot  be  confined 
to  mere  ceremonies  :  they  must  necessarily  embrace  also  articles  of 
faith,  or  the  religion  of  that  society  will  be  an  empty  'parade.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible,  to  hold  any  religious  society  in  the  bond  of 
peace  and  union,  unless  the  society,  in  the  first  place,  establishes 
some  formulary  of  faith,  and  unless,  in  the  second  place,  it  makes 
an  assent  to  that  formulary  a  condition  o?  coramimion  with  it.  The 
society  must  further  have  the  power  of  removing  those  members, 
who  after  having  declared  their  assent,  3'et  act  in  opposition  to  the 
terms  :  for  no  society  can  maintain  itself,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
if  It  keeps  vrithin  its  bosom  the  very  persons  who  are  plotting  its 
destruction.  And  if  the  officers  of  the  society  violate  the  terms  of 
fiihnission,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  enforce  the  rules  in  their 
case,  because  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  contribute  to  the 
finbilify  of  the  society,  when  they  act  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
communion,  in  the  same  proportion  do  tliey  coiitribute  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  societ}',  if  they  act  in  opposition  to  them.  When 
the  Church  of  England,  therefore,  exercises  the  power  oi  removing 
those  ministers,  who  violate  the  terms  on  which  they  were  admitted 
to  the  sacred  office,  it  carries  its  authority  no  further,  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  otm  preservation."     P.  1G5. 
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The  distinction  again  between  tlie  truth  and  the  establishment 
of  a  religion,  which  is  so  often  ignorant ly  and  sometimes  wilfully 
confounded,  is  placed  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  light ;  the 
first  being  the  province  of  the  convocation^  the  latter  of  the 
state. 

The  moderation  also  of  the  Church  respecting  those  who 
withdraw  themselves  from  its  communion  is  excellently  stated. 
The  Calvinists,  indeed,  like  the  Papists,  allow  salvation  only  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  each  party 
considering  his  own  immediate  circle  as  the  Church,  or  the  true 
Church-     But  the  religion,  established  in  this  country,  does  not 
conhne  the  hope  of  sahation  to  the  members  of  the  established 
Church;  it  allows  that  other  Christians  also  may  be  saved,  -The 
established  Church  is  charged,  indeed,  by  the  Papists,  with  in- 
culcatmg  the  tenet  of  exclusive  salvation,  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  our  own 
writers  on  Church  authority  have  defended  it  in  a  manner  which 
has  offered  too  much  reason  for  triumph  to  the  Ciiurch  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Gandolphy's  second  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh  has  various  allu- 
sions of  this  kind :  and  he  justly  charges  with  inconsistency  all 
Protestants  who  argue  in  that  manner.     Now  the  tenet  of  exclu- 
sive salvation,  and  of  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  consequence  of  that  tenet,  are  the  most  mischievous  of 
all  the  tenets  maintained  by  that  Church.     When  a  man  is  per- 
suaded, that  his  neighbour  will  be  damned,  if  he  does  not  think 
like  himseij'm  matters  of  religion,  he  will  regard  it  as  an  act  even 
of  humanity,  to  exercise  every  species  of  force,  and  even  torture 
itself,  in  order  to  make  his  neighbour  think  like  himself,  as  being 
the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  salvation.     On  this  prhi- 
ciple  is  iounded  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  matters  of  iaith.     The  authority,  therefore,  exercised  by  the 
Church  of  England  must  be  defended  on  some  other  principle ; 
or  we  shall  make  it  Popish,  while  we  profess  to  make  it  Pro- 
testant.    In  this  chapter,  therefore.  Dr.  Marsh  has  represented 
the  Church  of  England  as  i^  Protestant  Church,  and  not  refusing 
salvation  to  other  Christians.     In  pourtraying  the  Church  of 
England,  he  has  delineated  its  features  in  a  manner,  which  we 
believe  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  truth.     But  though  reli- 
gious liberty  is  alU»wed  by  our  Church  in  its  utmost  extent,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  sin  in  schism.     We  cannot 
state  this  question  in  a  clearer  pomt  of  view  than  by  taking  the 
words  themselves  of  Or.  Marsh. 


ft 


To  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  though  the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  the 
rjght  of  withdrawing  from  its  communion,  if  men  cannot  conscien- 
tiously remain  is  k,  this  does  not  imply  an  admission,  that  there 
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\s  no  ,sin  in  Scliism,  or  a  separation  from  the  established  ChuFch, 
in  cases  where  710  pica  of  conscience  can  be  urged.  The  very 
preamble  to  the  Toleration  Act,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
WiiHiim  III,  ,begins  with  the  woi-ds,  '  Forasmuch  as  seme  ease  to 
scrupidous  consciences  in  the  exercise  of  religion  may  be  an  ef- 
fectual means  to  miite  their  Majesties'  protestant  subjects  in 
interest  and  alFection,  &c.'  But  as,  no  human  judgment  can  de- 
termine men's  mo'tivea  for  separation,  the  question,  whether  tliey 
are  urged  by  conscientions  motives,  or  by  motives  of  a  different 
description,  is  properly  left  to  be  settled"  between  themselves  and 
their  JMaker.  The  liberty  therefore  to  witi:dravv  from  the  esta- 
blished Church  is,  so  far  as  human  authority  goes,  open  indis- 
criminately to  all  men.  But  they  who  ivantonl/j  withdraw  from  the 
established  Church,  must  not  forget,  that  they  will  hereafter  be 
amenable-  to  a  Itigher  tribunal  for  the  evil  consequences  of  jni- 
necessarij  divisions  ansong  members  of  the  same  Society.  This 
observation  particularly  applies  to.  those  Methodists,  who  pro- 
fessing a  belief  in  our  Doctrines,  and,  not  objecting  to  our  cere- 
monies, yet  worship  in  separate  conventicles,  in  many  of  M-hich 
at  this  present  time  the  service  is  conducted  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  Churches  of  the  establishment."     P.  17'2, 

Thus  then  the  Church  of  England  most  fully  acknowledges  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  nor  does  she  anathematise  those  who,, 
•iVoui  conscientious  motives,  withdraw  fiom  .her  conimunion. 
They  may  witl»d*aw,-  indeed,  but-tliey  \\iii)di:aw  at  their  own 
pehil.  For  the  motives  of  their  secession,-  wheiher  they  be  good 
or  bad,  and  for  the  conseqH<enc:es,  they  !T)u>t  be  answerable  be- 
fore their  con'science  a))^  their  God;  upon  their  innocence  or 
upon  their  g«ilt  sJie  d-oes  iiot;  pref^end  to  determine;  but  she 
forewarns  them^tlM  such  a  dete^iaiination  must  ta^e  place  at  a 
higher  tribunal.  We  are  of  opinion, -that  Dr.  Marsh  has  sJaied 
this- intricate  point  with  such- p^Mspicuitv-^and  justi(:e  in  general, 
that  we  tne  unwilling  to  entt*  up6n-  rnVv.  more  particuku-  exami- 
nation,  as  the  question  is>of-ii-?jiature;  .so- nicelv  balanced,  that 
words  not  things  would  rather  be- the  object  of  dfiscussion. 
-  Respectmg  the  second  psoponitiOn,  it  ^s  clear  that-dissenters 
of  every  denoniinalion  -exercise  tire,  same  authority,  and  whether 
in  societies  or  in  Wangle.  congregatio<!s,  it  ih  not()rious  that  they 
perenij)tori!y  remove  those,  ministers  who  recetjt^-  from,  the  doc- 
trines which  they  professed  at  admission,  apd  thus  violate  the 
terms  of  their  engagement.. .  ;      .^  ,    .■ 

The  estabhshuient  of-  the  third  -proposition,  js  far  too  easy  a 
task.  Under  the  doniinadon  of  tlia^;  spiritual  tyranny  which  the  ' 
Church  of  Rome  has  ever  exercised  over  the, conscience^  o.f  its 
subjects,  even  the  name  and  ihe  shadow  of  religious  liberty  is  no 
more.  The  Council  of  Treiil  has  forpially  prohibited  afl  reli- 
gious inquiry,  and  has  decreed/lhat  upVonly  inpublic^  but  eve;i 
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in  private,  no  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  sliall  be  allowed^ 
l)Ut  that  which  is  in  couforaiity  with  the  prescribed  form. 

Let  those  who  conceive  that  th.e  spirit  of  Popery  has  been 
amehorated,  and  that  their  dogmas  have  undergone  any,  even  the 
slicfhtest  modification,  refer  to  the  Catechism  revised,  enlarged, 
approved-,  and  recommended  by  the  four  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops of  Ireland,  as  a  general  Catechism  for  the  kingdom;  the 
ei""hth  edition  of  w  hich  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1811.  We  shall 
give  the  quotation  from  pages  15  and  16  of  that  edition^  with  he 
comments  of  Dr.  Marsh. 

*'  Q.  Where  are  true  Churchmen  to  be  found? 

A.  Only  in  the  true  Church. 

Q.  How  do  you  call  the  true  Church  ? 

A.  The  holy  Catholic  Church. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  true  Church,  besides  the  holy  Catholle 
Church? 

A.  No.     As  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  there  is  but  one  Church. 

Q.  Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  the  true  Church  i 

A.  Yes :  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  it. 
♦*  That  the  terms  *  true  Church'  and  '  Catholic  Church'  here  de- 
note exclusively  the  Church  of  Bomc,  appears  from  what  follows 
at  p.  17,  of  the  same  catechism.  For  the  *  true  Church'  is  there 
described  as  being  '  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolical ;'  a^ul 
to  the  question,  how  tUe  Church  is  One,  is  answered,  *  In  all  its 
.members  believing  the  same  truths,  having  the  same  sacraments 
and  sacrfice,  and  being  under  one  visible  head  on  earth.'  All  Pro- 
testants therefore  without  exception,  inasmuch  as  they  reject  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sacritice  of  the  Mass,  are  thus 
denounced  as  excluded  from  the  '  true  Church;'  and  conse- 
quently as  excluded  from  salvation.  In  like  manner  the  author 
of  the  treatise  De  Ecchsia  Christi,  declares  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  alone  has  tliat  unitj^,  which  is  the  character  and  mark  of 
the  true  Church :  and  he  denounces  Protestants  in  general  as 
Schismatics,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  declared  in- 
capable  (f  salvation. 

"  Now  let  any  one  compare  this  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
with  the  doctrine  taught  in  our  eighteenth  Article,  and  see 
whether  they  admit  of  a  comparison.  This  Article  is  entitled, 
•  Of  obtaining  eternal  salvation  only  by  the  name  of  Christ,* 
and  the  Article  itself  is  as  follows :  '  They  also  are  to  be  accursed 
that  presume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  ihe  law  or 
sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life 
according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scrip- 
.~ture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby 
-men  must  be  saved.'  This  Article  therefore  excludes  from  Sal- 
vation 7io  Christian  xvhatsver ;  whereas  Protestants  in'  general 
arc  excluded  from  Salvatioii  by  the    Church  of   Rome,      Tlie 
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Churches  therefore  of  England  and  Rome  are  so  ftir  from  agreeing 
on  the  subject  of  exclusive  salvation,  (as  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  argue  from  our  eighteenth  Article),  that  no  two  opinions 
can  be  more  opposite.  The  Romanists  exclude  us  from  salvation  : 
but  we  do  not  exclude  them  from  salvation  *.'*      P.  184/. 

The  state  of  spiritual  slavery  under  which  evtry  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  reduced,  is  further  promoted  by  the  doctrine 
of  penance,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  necessary  to 
^alvati'.n  ;  by  auricular  confession,  which  with  the  Ilomanists  is 
the  effect  of  obligation,  but  with  us  of  free  will ;  by  absolu- 
tion, which  with  them  is  not,  as  in  the  English  Clmrch,  declara- 
tory, but  unrestricted  and  unconditional,  and  in  many  countries 
by  that  engine  of  more  than  mortal  cruelty,  the  Inquisition. 

All  these  considerations  warrant  our  learned  professor  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  Church  of  England  exhibits  a  system  of  reli- 
gious liberty^  and  the  Church  of  Rome  a  system  of  religious 
slavery. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  shewn,  not  only  to  extinguish  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  its  own  members,  but  ta 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  all  other  Churches.  Every  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  world  she  considers  amenable  to  her  juris- 
diction, and  though  separated  from  her  pale,  to  be  still  withm  the 
reach  of  her  anathemas.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Marsh  upon 
this  point  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  expended  upon 
this  question  no  thought,  but  much  declamation,  and  who  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Catholics  with  a  sort  of  slang  much  moi-e 
becoming  the  British  forum  than  an  English  senate. 

**  Now  when  such  a  tenet  is  inculcated  in  the  regular  education, 
which  is  received  by  the  students  at  Maynooth,  and  this  tenet 
is  coupled  with  the  tenet,  likewise  inculcated  in  the  same  College, 

*'  *  If  it  be  further  objected,  that  our  eighteenth  Article,  though 
it  excludes  no  Christian  from  salvation,  yet  excludes  from  sat- 
yation  all  who  are  not  Christians,  I  answer,  that  the  covenanted 
mercies  of  God  are  offered  only  to  those,  who  accept  the  con- 
ditions, on  which  the  offer  is  made.  The  Article  therefore  ap- 
plies only  to  those,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  those 
conditions  are,  and  who  knowing  those  conditions  wantonly  reject 
them.  It  was  intended  to  confute  the  error,  that  works  wer« 
every  things  and  faitli  nothing.  The  Article  has  a  marked  oppo- 
sition to  a  tenet,  then  advanced  by  various  free-thinkers.  It  must 
be  explained  therefore  with  reference  to  that  tenet ;  and  not  be 
so  construed,  as  if  it  meant  to  assert,  that  they,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  Gospel,  were  in  the  same  situation  with  those,  who 
had  wantonly  rejected  it." 

that 
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t"bat  the  Church  of  Rome  regains  its  jurisdiction  over   ali   Schis- 
matics *,  the  Church  of  England  has   sufficient  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  consequences,  if  temporal  power  should  ever  be  added 
to  the  spiritual  will.     And  not  the  Church  only,   but  the  State; 
for  the  one  is  allied  to  the  other.     The  King  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  the  Church  of  Rome  no  less  an  heretic  and  schismatic,  thaa 
any  of  his  subjects ;  and  to  tolerate  an  heretical  King  is  to  expose 
the  true  religion  to  imminent   danger  f.     Such   are  the  conse- 
quences  of  that   spiritual   authority,   which   is    claimed   by   the 
Chui-ch  of  Rome,  and  which  is  alike  incompatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  other  Churches,  and  of  other  States.     The  pretence,  that 
it  only  exercises  spiritual  power  is  futile  in  the  extreme :  for  if 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  power  produces  civil  mischief,  w^e  must 
argue  I'rom  the  consequence,  and  not  from  the  cause.     In  fact  it 
is  of  no  importance  by  what  name  an  authority  be  called,  if  it 
leads  to  evils,  which  ought  not  to  be  borne. 

•*  Nor  is  it  alvva5^s  jmssible  to  distinguish  between  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  and  the  exercise  of  temporal  power,  especially  when 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  power  is  vested,  as  at  the  Court  gf 
Rome,  in  the  same  jjerson.  But  even  were  the  Pope  a  mere 
spiritual  Bishop,  yet  there  are  so  many  acts,  which  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  that  a  Romanist  in  this  country  might  easily  con- 
sider as  sjnritualy  what  our  Government  might  justly  consider  as 
tempo^-al.  In  this  divided  opinion  it  may  Ije  asked,  Who  is  to 
determine,  and  who  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  A  clear  and.  distinct  an- 
swer is  given  to  this  question  by  Bellarmine,  who  says,  that  when 
the  jus  divimim,  and  the  jus  hunianum  ai'e  at  variance,  the  former 
must  be  observed  in  preference  to  the  latter  t-"    P.  215. 

A  still  further  proof  of  this  proposition  arises  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  power,  purely  temporal,  which  is  assumed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  exconinuuiication,  the  deposi- 
tion ot  heretical  princes,  &c.  Dr.  Mursh  concludes  his  obser- 
vations on  the  danger  ensuing  to  a  state  from  the  power  assumed 
by  a  foreign  head  of  the  Church,  by  a  relation  of  what  was  done 
upon  that  point  by  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia,  who  was 
one  of  tha  most  profound  politicians  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 
When  the  partition  of  Poland  brought  under  her  dominion  a 

*'  *  Ecclesia  suam  retinet  jurisdictionem  in  omnes  Apostatas, 
Haereticos,  et  Schismaticos,  quanquam  ad  illius  corpus  non  jam 
pertineant.     lb.  p.  SDi." 

"  ■\  This  inference  naturally  follows  from  the  admitted  premises. 
'  Of  course  the  inference  is  not  drawn  in  the  treatise  De  Ecclesi^ 
Christi :  but  it  is  drawn  by  Bellarmine,  who  says,  *  Tolerare 
regem  hajreticum,  vel  infidelem,  conantem  pertrahere  homines 
ad  suam  sectam,  est  exponere  religionem  evidentissimo  peri- 
culo.'     De  Romano  Pontifice,  lib.  V.  Cap.  7." 

«  X  lb.  ib." 
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vast  population  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  she  erected  in  the 
city  of  Mohilow  an  archbislioprick  of  that  religion,  with  a  para- 
mount jurisdiction,  most  strictly  prohibiting  any  foreign  inter- 
ference, or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  foreign  head ;  the  Pope^ 
being  permitted  to  send  ^palliirm  to  the  new  metropolitan,  as  a 
last  legacy  and  farewell  to  his  jurisdiction  in  that  province.  No 
one  who  will  read  this  chapter,  and  consider  all  its  important 
bearings,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  very  faint  outline,  can  for 
a  moment  hesitate  in  determining  with  the  Professor,  that  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is  incompatible  withr 
the  welfare  both  of  other  churches  and  of  other  slates. 

The  volume  before  us  has  been  published  now  some  months, 
no  answer  from  any  worthy  antagonist  has  yet  appeared,  although 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  want  neither  able  pens 
nor  zealous  friends  to  advocate  their  cause.  If  sophistry,  decla- 
mation, and  personality,  be  excluded  from  the  contest,  the  argu- 
ments appear  to  us  unanswerable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  appear  so  also  to  every  one  who  will  give  a  few  days 
attention  to  this  inestimable  volume. 

Having  now  endeavoured   to  lay   the  contents  of  this  im- 
jDortant  work  before  the  public  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample 
manner,  which   our  limits  will  allow,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  wishes  that  the  attention   of  our  readers  may  be  directed 
to  it  in  the  proportion  it  so  justly  deserves.     The  learning  and 
acuteness  exercised    on  such   a  variety  of  subjects,  with  such 
eminent  success,   nuist  render  any   production  of  Dr.  Marsh's 
pen  an   object  of  great  and  rational   curiosity.     The   singular 
sagacity  in  discerning,  and  perspicuity  in  stating  the  real  objects 
of  controversy,  and  in  the  separation  of  all  inefficient   matter 
from   them,  renders  him  one   of  the  greatest  masters  of  what 
may    most   properly    be   called   discussion,    of   any    who  have 
written  in    our  language.     His   learning  though  extensive  and 
various,  is  never  ostentatiously  introduced,  or  lavishly  displayed, 
or  impertinently   applied.      His    citations  and  authorities  are 
})roduced  with  such  a  felicity  of  selection,  as  to  give  the  strongest 
support  to  what  is  always  uppermost  in  his  view — his  argument. 
The  temper  he  has  ever  disphiyed   is  exemplary,  and  he  seem* 
to  have  totally  divested  himself  of  that  most  baleful  of  human 
passions   the  "  odurii  Theologicum"     His   energy  is  never  di- 
rected against  the  persons  of  his  opponents,  but  against  their 
arguments  ;  and  truly  in  some  controversies  in   which  he  has 
been  lately  engaged,  his  patience  and  forbearance  has  been  put 
to  a  severe  and  most  unuece^^sa^y  trial.     Lven   wlien  some  of 
his.  opponents  have  endeavourtd  to  depreciate  his  talents,  and 
to  asperse  his  character,  such  attempts  have  been  repelled  with 
'eagerness  and  aninuition,  though  never  with  acrimony,  or  viru- 
lence. 
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lence.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  if  the  reputation  of  the 
theological  learning  of  our  English  Church  has  travelled  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  prmcipally  through  the 
writings  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine  ;  who  lik'„  Ho  »ker  of 
old,  still  remains  in  a  private  station.  Such  a  rank  nideed  its 
faithful  sons  and  defenders  will  ever  feel  proud  to  adorn. — « 
That  tlie  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  dis- 
criminated from  those  of  our  Protestant,  should  have  been 
traced  by  our  author's  penetrating  mind,  and  exhibited  by  his  lu- 
ininous  exposition  appears  non  sine  mtmiite,  at  a  time  when  a  right 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Against  the  persons  and  even 
the  principles  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  we  trust 
that  we  entertain  no  undue  prejudice,  nor  any  sentiment  of  po- 
lemical asperity.  We  wish  that  toleration  in  its  fullest  measure 
should  be  extended  to  them,  as  well  to  every  one  of  those 
Protestant  sects  which  are  unhappily  divided  from  the  unity  of 
our  established  national  Church.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
cause  of  toleration  itself  is  deeply  concerned  in  withholding 
political  power  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  upon  the  clear  and 
masterly  representation  of  their  real  tenets  with  which  Dr. 
Marsh  has  presented  us. 

The  revival  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  present  crisis,  does  ilot  af- 
ford a  very  flattering  prospect  of  any  mitigation  of  the  ob- 
noxious tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  does  it  evince 
that  the  pontifical  see  from  which  this  restoration  emanated,  as 
it  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  restoration  of  the  present  Pontiff  to 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  has  changed  its  views,  or 
abated  its  claims.  We  know  that  every  dangerous  tenet  which 
rendered  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  obnoxious  to  the  legiti- 
mate power  of  the  magistrate,  was  in  that  order  sublimated 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absolute  infallibility  and  formed  the 
very  basis  of  their  society.  Those  maxims  of  paramount 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff,  and  of  the  most  prostrate 
submission  on  that  of  his  spiritual  subjects,  which  other  orders 
of  Roman  Catliolics  received  with  more  or  less  limitation  or 
qualification,  they  advanced  w  ithout  restriction  or  disguise.  They 
hampered  themselves  with  none  of  the  distinctions  by  which 
others  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  those  un- 
palatable doctrines.  By  a  system  of  contrivance,  which  the 
world  never  bef -re  witnessed,  they  obtained  the  most  complete 
command  over  the  consciences  of  men  through  their  iavourite 
passions  that  could  be  believed.  But  their  spiritual  empire 
they  employed  with  unrivalled  skill  in  acquiring  pohtical  ascend- 
ancy, and  in  such  encroachments  upon  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, as  endangered  his- person  ansl  undermined  his  autiio- 

Ll  rity. 
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lity.  These  designs  were  accomplished  by  intrigue,  so  consuirs- 
inate,  and  cunning  so  irresistible  as  to  baifle  every  effort  to  ob- 
struct their  views  or  counteract  their  designs.  Wars^  discords^ 
tumults,  and  assassinations  were  the  result  of  their  incessant 
struggles  and  stratagems.  These  were  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  even  in  countries  9/iost  zcaloushj  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  they  became  absolutely  intolerable.  The 
Jesuits  v^ ere  successively  diiven  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  even  after  they  had  retired  to  the  papal  domi- 
nions and  other  parts  of  Italy,  they  still  so  continued  their  course 
of  action,  that  it  was  conceived  that  nothing  short  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  order  could  restore  tranquillity  and  security  even 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  States  of  Europe.  The  favourable 
moment  was  therefore  seized  upon  when  an  amiable  and  mild 
Pontiff  was  in  possession  of  the  popedom,  who,  notwithstand- 
iiig  all  the  native  worth  and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  re- 
luctantly (as  it  was  asserted  by  some)  consented  to  their  abo- 
lition. 

The  revival  of  an  order  which  was  so  recently  abolished,  under 
such  circumstances  and  on  such  motives,  we  cannot  construe  in 
any  other  manner,  than  as  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing Pontitt'  to  assert  the  highest  claims  of  jurisdiction  whicb 
have  at  any  time  been  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  And  we 
ihiuk  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  grant  of  political  power, 
such  power  as  that  which  is  included  under  the  project  of  eman- 
cipation, though  extremely  unsafe  under  any  circumstances,  i» 
attended  with  peculiar  danger,  during  the  present  convulsed  and 
wnsettled  state  of  human  affairs. 

We  concur  with  the  worthy  professor  in  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  Inquisition,  in  which  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
sentences  he  has  conveyed  the  true  character  of  that  tribunril. 
The  recent  revival  of  this  in  Spain  cannot  but  give  concern 
even  to  very  many  moderate  Roman  Catholics,  who,  we  believe 
are  animated  by  sentiments  of  real  humanity  and  goodness. 
This  assuredly  does  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  spirit  upon 
-which  the  governing  power  in  the  Roman  Church  acts,  has  un- 
dergone that  melioration  and  abatement  which  is  so  often  con- 
tended for  by  the  Protestant  advocates  of  emancipation,  and 
which  we,  who  have  every  charitable  wish  to  our  fellow-subjects, 
>vould  have  been  happy  to  have  traced,  and  forward  to  have 
acknowledged.  But  in  fact,  those  events  which  even  Roman 
Catholics  must  lament  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  which  some  of 
their  very  ablest  writers  do  lament,  point  out  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  departing  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitu- 
tion as  established  at  the  grand  Revolution,  lfj88.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same  circumstances,  under  which  our 
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ancestors  recognised  the  most  imminent  danger  in  admitting 
those  of  the  Roman  Calhohc  persuasion  into  political  power, 
still  remain  in  their  unabated  force.  It  surely  must  seem  ahnost 
impracticable  for  those  who  diligently  attend  to  the  irresistible 
reasoning  of  the  learned  Professor,  to  admit  those  whose  con- 
sciences are  fettered  by  an  exclusive  religion  and  subject  to  a  fo- 
reign head,  to  a  grant  of  civil  authority  in  a  constitution  consisting 
of  a  free  state  essenti;\lly  and  inseparably  connected  with  a  Pro- 
testant Church  establishment,  and  a  Protestant  Monarch  at  the 
head  of  both.  In  truth,  what  the  Roman  Catholics  now  claim, 
must  bweep  away,  like  so  many  ancient  cobwebs,  the  test  and 
corporation  laws,  and  every  other  protecting  sanction  by  which 
an  established  Church  is  guarded.  And  what  is  the  ground  on 
which  this  momentous  and  perilous  alteration  is  to  be  made  r 
That  dissidents  from  our  Church  may  be  admitted  into  the 
benefits  of  the  British  Constitution.  This  is  a  contradiction  in 
itself — for  if  the  test  and  corporation  laws  are  abolished,  and 
of  consequence  the  establishment  by  being  laid  open  to  the  in- 
cursions of  its  opponents,  is  weakened  and  destroyed,  the  con- 
stitution we  contend  for,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  must 
fall  with  it,  because  it  was  specifically  delivered  down  to  us, 
as  a  constitution  hi  Church  and  State.  If  a  grand  component 
part  is  withdrawn,  the  benefit  of  the  combination  must  be  lost, 
and  the  same  result  cannot  be  expected;  and  we  would  con- 
fidently ask,  what  has  been,  since  that  happy  aera  of  true  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  this  result  f  The  most  equal  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  dispersed  without  a  shadow  of 
complaint  or  a  single  exception  among  those  of  all  sects  and 
denominations ;  a  protection  of  liberty,  property,  and  comfort 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  religious  difYereuces ;  the  rights 
of  conscience  respected  in  the  most  complete  extension  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  every  man  in  the  public  profession  of  what- 
ever creed  he  may  think  it  right  to  adopt,  and  in  the  most  effective 
protection  of  whatever  public  form  of  worship  he  may  chuse 
to  exercise.  These  are  indeed  the  benefits  of  the  Enghsh  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State:  and  we  trust  that  considerate 
men  even  among  those  who  may  differ  from  us,  will  discern 
the  interest  the)/  have  in  its  preservation,  and  be  convinced  of 
the  shortsightedness  of  expecting  the  benefits  of  refuge  and 
shelter  in  this  noble  edifice,  the  foundation  of  which  they  have 
previously  destroyed.  And  it  ipay  here  be  reasonably  asked, 
whether  if  our  excellent  establishment  be  undermined  and  ul- 
timately destroyed,  any  system  more  favourable  to  real  civil 
and  religious  liberty  can  be  expected,  either  in  the  prevalence 
of  a  wild  anarchy,  or  in  the  predominance  of  a  less  tolerant 
sect. 

Ll2  The 
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The  practical  conclusion  from  all  that  the  learned  Professor 
has  advanced  in  this  comparative  view,  we  think  is,  that  all 
concession  of  political  pozcer  (for  of  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
relio-ious  liberty  Me  rejoice  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in 
complete  possession)  to  those  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  potentate,  could  not  but  be  attended 
M'ith  extreme  hazard,  in  all  its  extended  results  and  conse- 
quences. And  the  stress  the  Professor  lays  upon  this  circum- 
stance appears  to  be  most  able  and  judicious,  from  the  slight 
and  very  indefinite  boundaries  which  even  sophistry  can  insti- 
tute between  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  inexpediency  of  allowing  men  professing  such  principles 
as  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day  are  proved  to  entertain,  to 
leoislate  for  a  Protestant  Church,  even  they  themselves  cannot 
with  consistency  deny.  As  by  hv  the  most  numerous  party 
among  them,  sanctioned,  as  we  beheve,  by  the  Pontiff  himself, 
deny  to  a  Protestant  Parliament  the  smallest  interference  vvitli 
their  ecclesiastical  system  in  the  provision  of  those  safeguards 
\vhich  may  be  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, how  can  they  in  reason  suppose  that  we  shall  cov>- 
cede  to  them  that  place  in  our  Senate,  which  will  enable  them 
to  take  a  share  in  every  enactment  relative  to  the  discipline,  the 
order,  and  the  revenues  of  the  established  Church  ?  The  very 
interference  against  which  in  their  own  case  they  so  strongly 
protest,  they  would  require  us  in  ours  to  concede. 

To  close  all,  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  eventful  period  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  to  our  na- 
tional Church,  that  she  has  found  among  her  sons  a  defender 
in  every  way  so  worthy  ofher;whoin  so  many  various  directicMis 
and  against  so  many  opposite  assaults,  has  sustained  her  cause,  in  a 
n)anner  which  even  her  adversaries  must  respect,  and  which 
would  have  adorned  her  best  and  brightest  ages.  The  con- 
sciousness of  an  intrepid  discharge  of  duty,  and  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  tliose  who  have  understanding  enough  to  appre- 
ciate, and  heart  enough  to  feel  the  value  of  his  labours,  wiH  be 
his  first,  his  best  reward.  The  younger  part  of  the  University 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  upon  the  possession  of  such  a  guar- 
dian of  soLuid  principle,  and  of  such  a  guide  in  their  theological 
career, 

Tua  dicere  facta 
Assiicscanij  frimis  et  te  mireniur  ah  annis. 
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Atit.  V.  Pai'is  Chit-Chat,  or  a  Ficzci  of  the  Society,  Man- 
ners, Customs,  Literatiae,  and  Amuseme)tt$  of  the  Pari- 
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J-^URING  the  short  interval  of  repose  which  the  passing  event* 
of  the  last  year  afforded  us,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  rival 
powers  was  considerable,  but  the  amalgamation  of  society  and 
manners  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  John  Bull  returned 
from  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  with  his  native  simplicity  unen- 
cumbered by  an  aukward  imitation  of  foreign  elegance,  and 
with  his  honest  patriotism  uncorrupted  by  the  frivilous  and  con- 
temptible sophisms  of  French  philosopiiy.  On  the  contrary, 
Me  believe  that  the  French  became  imitators  of  the  Englisji, 
vho  introduced  both  in  dress  and  manners  far  more  elegance 
than  they  found.  The  jealousy  of  the  nation  was  not  a  little 
roused,  as  appears  indeed  from  the  book  before  us,  by  the 
general  adoption  of  bonnets,  hats,  coats,  and  gaiters  a  CAn^y- 
taise.  But  as  our  travellers  imported  neither  principles  nor 
manners  from  the  opposite  continent,  neither  did  they  import 
any  information  respecting  the  society,  the  literature,  or  the  life 
of  the  Parisians.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  tours  which  the 
present  year  has  presented  to  the  world,  with  all  of  which  our 
curiosity  would  tempt  us  to  quarrel,  did  not  our  patriotism  get 
the  better  of  our  taste,  so  purely  English  are  they  all.  An  enu- 
meration, generally  inaccurate,  of  the  wonders  of  the  Louvre, 
a  catalogue,  sufficiently  meagre,  of  the  public  amusements,  a  de- 
scription, provokingly  dry,  of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the  turn- 
pike roads  of  the  country  form  the  sum  total  of  a  continental 
tour,  which  is  presented  with  appropriate  solemnity  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  introduction  to  Parisian  life  and  manners. 

We  consider  the  volumes  before  us  as  the  only  true  French 
publication  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  country,  the  only 
one  we  mean,  which  acquaints  us  with  the  character,  intro- 
duces us  to  the  society,  and  initiates  us  in  the  turn  of  sentiment 
which  prevails  in  that  nation.  It  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
essays  under  the  name  of  the  "  Franc  Parkur,"  which  was 
received  with  much  approbation  at  Paris ;  it  presents  us  with 
detached  histories,  anecdotes,  and  essays  which  develope  the 
French  character  in  a  manner  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  pub- 
lication which  we  have  yet  read. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  an  essay  on  courtiers  and  their 
flattery,  which  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVlh  was  carried,  as 
an  art,  to  an  extent  which  to  an  Englishman  is  almost  incredi- 
ble.    The  courtiers   of  that  day  appears  so  accurately  to  have 
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studied  tliat  science,  as  to  become  perfect  practitioners  in  pane- 
gyric. I'he  answer  of  Voltaire  to  the  observation  that  the  words 
grand  and  gi^us  might  be  indifferently  applied  in  speaking  of  great 
merit  and  reputation,  is  perhaps  the  happiest  specimen  of  lively 
adulation  :  "'*  You  may  say  what  you  please,"  rejoined  Voltaire, 
''  but  you  shall  never  make  me  believe  that  Louis  le  Gros  is 
the  same  as  Louis  le  Grand. 

"  There  is  rather  less  delicacy  in  the  preamble  of  a  Capuchin, 
who,  preaching  before  Louis  XIV.  at  Fontainbleau,  began  his 
sermon  thus  :  "  My  brethren,  tve  shall  nil  die :"  then  suddenly- 
stopping,  and  turning  to  the  King,  *«  Yes^  Sire,  tve  shall  almost  all 
die." 

*'  The  memoirs  of  the  time  concur  in  describing  the  Duke  of 
Grammont  as  the  most  witty  and  subtle  courtier  of  that  period. 
He  one  day  entered  the  Cardinal's  closet  without  previous  an- 
nouncement, while  His  Eminence,  in  one  of  the  moments  of  re- 
laxation in  which  he  indulged  his  mind,  was  amusing  himself  with 
taking  standing  jumps  against  the  wall.  The  Duke  instantly  felt 
the  danger  of  surprising  a  prime  minister  in  so  puerile  an  occupa- 
tion :  another  would  have  retired  stammering  excuses,  which 
would  have  been  answered  by  instant  disgrace :  the  Duke  was  too 
skilful  a  courtier  to  fall  into  such  an  error :  hastily  entering,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  ivill  bet  a  hundred  crowns  that  I  jump  higher  than  your 
Eminence  ;"  and  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  began  jumping  to- 
gether. Grammont  took  care  to  loose  his  wager  by  jumping  a  few 
inches  lower  than  Monseigneur.  In  six  months,  he  was  marshal 
of  France. 

**  Flattery  was  never  more  dextrously  administered  than  to  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  it  was  given  in  larger  doses  to  Bonaparte,  as  I 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  remark.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
great  King,  adulation  became,  if  not  more  ingenious,  at  least 
more  studious  in  preparation.  While  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
were  being  decorated  with  the  master-pieces  of  Coustou,  Coisevox, 
&c.  Louvois  conceived  the  design  of  placing  statutes  on  their 
pedestals  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  inclination  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  observed  by  the  King,  who  desired 
that  it  might  be  rectified.  Louvois  strongly  maintained  the  per- 
pendicularity of  one  of  the  statutes.  Mansard  and  Le  Notre, 
who  were  in  the  plot,  sided  with  the  minister.  The  King,  confi- 
dent of  the  truth,  ordered  the  perpendicular  to  be  verified  by 
•means  of  the  level :  the  instrument  determined  the  question  in  fa- 
vour of  the  King,  and  the  courtiers  fell  into  raptures  on  the  ac- 
eiiracy  of  his  Majesty's  eye. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  flattery  became  perfectly 
shameless.     Louis  XIV.  grown   old,    lamented  one  day  at    table 
^hat  he  had  lost  his  teeth.     '■'■Ah!   Sire,  who  has  not?"    eagerly 
exclaimed  la  Roche  Aimon,  endeavouring  to  hide  a  very  beautiful 
,set.     The  Marshal  de  Villeroi,    the   King's  most  particular   fa- 
vourite, 
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vourlte,  v/ho  had  not  lost  ground  in  his  estimation  even  by  several 
disastrous  defeats,  maintained  his  influence  by  similar  saj'ings. 
The  King,  who  had  the  weakness  of  not  lil<ing  to  grow  old,  in- 
quired the  age  of  a  veteran  officei*  who  wished  to  retire  from  the 
service.  *'  Hoxv  old  is  he  ?"  said  the  King,  "  JVh?/  Sire,"  said 
the  Marshal,  "  as  old  as  every  one  else — sixti/six."  The  King, 
who  thought  this  answer  perfectly  natural,  laughed  nevertheless 
at  that  of  the  less  experienced  sycophant,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
royal  question,  "  When  his  wife  would  lie  in  ?"  said,  with  a 
profound  bow,  "  Whenever  it  shall  please  your  Majesty."  "     P.  62. 

Flattery,  indeed,  appeared  to  decline  under  the  severe  yet 
amiable  honesty  of  Louis  the  XVIth,  a  nionaich  of  whom  the 
French  nation  was  not  worthy.  To  the  queen,  indeed,  the  in- 
cense of  flattery  was  more  directed:  the  answer  of  i\].Ca~ 
lonne  to  a  request  of  her  majesty  is  still  recordt-d.  "  If  what 
yoLU"  majesty  asks  be  possible,  it  is  done;  if  impossible,  it  siiall 
be  doue."  We  pass  over  in  horror  and  disgust  the  biaspheninns 
adulation  paid  to  Buonaparte  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ai^ 
adulation  for  which  the  Frencij  nation  appear  inclined,  notwiih- 
standing  h.is  late  recal,  hereafter  to  indemnify  themselves. 

A  very  amusing  account  is  givjen  of  a  journey  in  the  Bour- 
jdeaux  diligence,  part  of  which  we  shall  extract  for  the  amuse- 
jnent  of  our  readeis. 

*'  If  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  sea-shore.  In  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  country,  be  a  majestic  and  impressive  picture,  the 
rising  of  the  same  luminary  in  a  diligence  is,  on  the  contrary,  not 
&  little  grotesque  :  the  first  rays  of  light  fall  on  a  set  of  figures  so 
whimsical,  so  comic,  so  burlesquely  accoutred  after  a  night's  tra- 
velling, and  mutual  surprise  and  curiosity  are  so  pleasantly  de- 
picted, that  the  most  farcical  imagination  cannot  produce  a  more 
ridiculous  scene. 

"  As  soon  as  objects  were  distinguishable,  we  began  to  examine 
one  another  :  the  tun  of  man  who  was  still  snoring  by  me,  was  the 
first  object  of  attention,  and  was  saluted  with  a  general  peal  pf 
laughter,  which  at  last  awoke  him  :  he  lifted  his  woollen  nightcap 
from  over  his  eyes,  yawned,  stretched  out  his  arms,  pulled  oi^t  his 
watch,  and  talkeil  of  breakfast. 

"  The  female  who  sat  opposite  me,  with  a  young  wolf-dog  on 
her  knees,  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  as  well  as  1 
could  iudge  from  her  figure,  which  was  partly  concealed  under  a 
black  Velvet  hat,  adorned  with  two  feathers  that  had  once  been 
white  :  suspended  from  her  arm  was  a  large  work-bag,  whence 
peeped  forth  the  corners  of  several  manuscripts  ;  from  wiiich,  and 
from  her  occa-sionally  humming  an  air  of  a  comic  opera,  I  con- 
cluded her  to  be  a  provincial  actress,  and  was  not  wi-ong  in  the 
conjecture. 

*'  The  Englishman,   muffled  in  an  immense  box-coat,  v/ith  a 
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thick  fur  cap  on  his  head,  employed  himself  sometimes  in  rubbing 
his  leg  where  the  dog  had  bitten  it,  sometimes  in  whistling  as  he 
looked  at  the  scenery,  and  now  and  then  in  swallowing  a  mouthful 
of  rum,  of  wliich  he  carried  a  stock  in  a  leathern  bottle.  The 
fat  man  laid  siege  to  his  generosity  by  an  encomium  on  the  very  sa- 
lutaiy  travelling  practice  of  taking  a  drop  of  comfort  in  a  morning: 
the  Englishman  signified  his  assent  to  the  proposition  by  taking  ano- 
ther sip,  then  stopped  the  bottle,  and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 

*'  The  young  man  in  the  other  corner  of  the  front  seat,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl  opposite  to  him,  whose  pretty  figure  even 
surpassed  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  From  the  care  he  took  to 
keep  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  it  seemed  that  the  return  of  day 
was  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  him  as  to  us. 

"  We  stopped  to  breakfast.  All  alighted,  and  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  my  fellow-travellers  of  the  suburbs  of  the  diligence.  The 
hussar  had  already  scraped  acquaintance  in  the  cabriolet  with  a 
plump  rosy-cheeked  nurse  of  Ruffet,  who  had  been  to  Paris  to  re- 
store her  nurseling  to  its  parents,  'i  he  travellers  on  the  imperial 
descended  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  :  one  of  them,  either  from 
haste,  or  to  display  his  activity,  showed  a  magnanimous  contempt 
oF  the  judder,  and  took  a  flying  leap  with  so  little  dexterity,  that, 
to  prevent  too  sudden  a  collision  between  his  nose  and  the  ground, 
he  v/as  obliged  to  take  the  first  thing  that  come  in  his  way :  this 
happened  to  be  the  collar  of  the  Englishman's  box-coat,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  inside  passengers  to  alight  from  the  diligence  :  the 
consequence  was,  the  instant  downfall  of  both  parties,  who  rolled 
over  each  other  on  a  heap  of  dung,  near  which  the  vehicle  had 
ftoppeu.  The  laughter  of  the  spectators  increased  the  wrath  of 
the  unfortunate  travellers.  The  Englishman  jumped  olF  with  a 
vehement  Goddamn!  the  Provencal  betrayed  himself  by  an  equally 
energetic  Tori^  de  Diou  !  accompanied  with  a  menace,  which  the 
Englishman  answered  with  a  vigorous  blow  of  the  fist,  and  im- 
mediately put  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude.  The  inhabitant  of 
Marseiiies,  who  was  by  no  means  at  home  in  the  fine  arts  of  the 
Thames,  seized  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork,  with  which  he  woul4 
infallibly  have  killed  his  adversary,  if  he  had  listened  only  to  the 
fat  man,  vv^ho  had  remained  in  the  diligence  to  breakfast  by  him- 
self, and  who  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  "  Strike  home  !  They 
have  taken  from  me  ttvo  ships,  mthoitt  declaration  of  tmr  :  revenue 
the  cause  of  our  colonies  :  pay  it  into  his  forecastle  .•"  biit  we  made 
haste  to  part  the  combatants,  and  entered  the  inn  together. 

♦«  We  there  witnessed  a  conjugal  recognition  between  the  mis- 
tress of  the  little  dog  and  one  of  the  travellers  on  the  imperial : 
this  tender  couple,  both  provincial  performers,  met  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  twelve  years,  and  congratulated  each  other  with  a  very 
iJl  grace  on  the  good  luck  that  had  caused  them,  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  contract  an  engagement  at  the  same  tlieatre.  The 
commencement  of  the  explanation  promised  a  comic  scene,  but  it 
was  interrupted  by  another  between  the  flit  man  and  the  actress. 

He 
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He  liad  calculated  on  making  his  breakfast  on  the  half  of  a  fowl, 
which  he  had  deposited  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  diligence. 
Unluckily,  the  dog  had  smelt  the  provision  during  the  night,  and 
as  his  position  on  the  knees  of  his  mistress  brought  him  on  a  level 
■with  the  larder,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  it  to  make  an  excellent 
meal  at  our  ship-owner's  expense.  This  accident,  which  amused 
us  much  during  breakfast,  gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  the  argument 
concerning  the  dog's  right  to  a  place  in  the  coach  ;  and  the  coach- 
man being  called  in,  decided,  after  hearing  both  sides,  that  the 
dog  should  be  intrusted  to  the  husband,  and  finish  his  journey  oa 
the  roof. 

'*  This  point  being  settled,  and  peace  restored,  we  resumed 
our  seats."     P.  82. 

A  curious  precis  of  the  life  of  a  Frenchman  %'vliose  volubility 
of  principle  sets  our  "Vicar  of  Bray"  at  defiance,  will  aftord  the 
reader  the  best  clue  to  unravel  the  conduct  of  the  French  nation 
at  the  preseiit  period :  ex  into  disce  o/nnes. 

*'  *  The  family  relationship  which  unhappily  subsists  between  rae 

and  M.  Francis  N ,  has  enabled  me   to  obtain   the  knowledge 

of  some  facts  respecting  him,  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  com- 
municate to  the  upright  magistrate  on  whose  piety  he  seeks  to 
impose. 

'« '  N succeeded  his  flither  in  the  office  of  door-keeper  at  the 

Chiitelet,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  on  account  of  misconduct. 

"  *  In  1788,  he  contrived,  I  know  not  how,  to  get  himself  nomi- 
nated to  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  having  purchased  the  office 
of  mayor  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  though  he  never  paid 
more  paid  more  than  the  register's  fee. 

*'  '  M.  de  Brienne,  who  was  understood  to  purchase  votes  in  that 
assembly,  did  not  condescend  to  bargain  for  his;  he  therefore 
sided  against  the  court. 

*'  '  His  declamations  and  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Tiers  not 
having  accomplished  his  object  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  became  a  broker  of  intrigue — an  agent 
of  sedition ;  his  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  popular  commotion  ; 
he  obtained  a  considerable  allowance  to  keep  open-house  in  hi& 
Janbourg  ;  and  received  the  honourable  denomination  of  the  Am- 
phitryon of  the  rabble. 

"  '  He  was  president  of  tl>e  first  club;  and  tlie  country  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  ingenious  institution  of  the  Knitters,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  the  celebrated  Thcroigne  de  Mericniirt. 

"  '  In  1793  he  procured  a  passport  of  removal  beyond  the  law, 
to  visit  the  emigrants  of  Couleiitz,  whom  the  Committee  of  Public 
iSafety  had  assigned  to  his  special  superintendence. 

*'  '  Denounced  as  an  accomplice  of  Eazire  and  Chabot,  he  save^ 
himself  by  accepting  from  Robespierre  a  secret  mission,  the  obiect 
of  which  I  was  never  abJQ  to  ascertain.. 

"  '  Oa 
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*'  ^  On  the  Pth  ofThermidor  he  escaped  from  imminent  peril  bj 
delivering  up  to  Courtois  the  papers  of  his  infamous  patron. 

"  '  On  the  1 3th  of  Vendemaire  he  was  charged  with  the  organi- 
zation of  that  terrible  phalanx  composed  of  the  destroyers  of 
Lyons,  the  incendiaries  of  La  Vendee,  the  robbers  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  drowners  ox  Nantes. 

"  *  Under  the  Directory  he  opened  an  office  in  which  all  the  bar- 
gains  were  managed,  all  the  grants  awarded,  and  all  the  depreda- 
tions organized,  which  signalized  that  disgraceful  epoch. 

"  *  A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  holding  his  office  in  a  galley,  when  the  18th 
Fructidor  set  him  afloat  again,  and  he  obtained  an  important  ap- 
pointment. 

"  '  I  was  arrested  about  this  time,  in  coming  out  of  a  house,  the 
mistress  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  connexions  of  more  than 

one  kind  with  N :  he  sold  me  my  liberty  for  two  thousand 

Louis-d'ors,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  another  order  for  my  re- 
imprisonment  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  I  did  not  wait  so  long  t« 
put  myself  out  of  his  reach. 

"  '  It  was  the  destiny  of  this  man  always  to  find  safety  in  the 
storms  of  a  revolution.  That  of  the  18th  Brumaire  came  in  the 
very  crisis  of  time  to  stop  the  effect  of  a  decree  of  the  Directory 
for  bringing  him  to  triaL 

"  *  Our  republican  of  1793  having  become,  under  the  imperial 
^vernment,  the  most  active  agent  of  tyranny,  carried  off  the 
prize  of  base  and  abject  adulation,  which,  considering  the  com- 
petition, was  certainly  not  an  easy  matter. 

*'  *  Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  digesting  the  ideas  of 
others,  he  proved  in  1812,  in  a  pamphlet  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
kind  of  eloquence,  that  the  campaign  of  Russia  was  next  to  the 
war  of  Spain,  the  most  splendid  conception  of  the  human  mind. 
In  February  1814,  be  demonstrated  equally  well,  that  the  invasion 
of  France  was  the  most  fortunate  of  possible  events,  and  that  thi« 
land  of  fire  could  T\ot  fail  to  consume  the  enemies  who  had  dared 
£o  cover  her  soil. 

"  '  The  events  of  the  Slst  of  March,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
informed  in  the  department  to  which  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Emperor,  operated  a  sudden  revolution  in  his  prin- 
ciples and  ideas.  He  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  than  he  hoisted  the  white  cockade  at  the  three  corners 
of  his  hat,  and  covered  the  imperial  placards  he  had  issued  the 
preceding  evening,  with  printed  protestations  of  his  inviolable  de- 
votion to  the  august  family  of  the  Bourbons 

"  '  From  that  day,  he  has  constantly  besieged  all  the  cabinets 
— all  the  antichambers ;  aod  I  am  credibly  assured  that  he  evea 
attends  mass."     P.  141. 

And  we  liave  no  doubt  that  he  is  at  tijis  very  moment  shouting 
tit-€rempere^r  with  ail  tlie  vehemence  of  versatile  vociferation ;  and 

shoulU 
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s"hould  the  goddess  of  reason  be  again  installed  in  her  anrjent 
temple  of  Egalite,  under  the  auspices  of  her  high  priest  Carnotj^ 
we  are  assured  that  our  friend  will  be  among  the  first  to  offer 
her  his  adhesion.  This  harlequinade  of  principle  would  be 
vastly  entertaining  to  the  distant  spectators,  could  it  be  even  in 
contemplation  separated  from  that  horrible  tragedy  of  devasta- 
tion and  blood,  for  the  repetition  of  which  on  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  continent,  such  dreadful  notes  of  preparation  are  now 
sounding  in  our  ears. 

We  are  presented  in  another  part  of  the  vi'ork  with  a  very 
characteristic  account  of  an  old  baron  of  the  nam^>  of  D'Apre- 
ville,  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  Bigorre,  who  ha<i  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  uninjured  during  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  times 
of  the  revolution  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  chateau  in  the 
country.  He  arrives  at  Paris  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five 
years,  with  the  most  imshaken  resolution  to  reckon  for  nothing 
the  quarter  of  a  century  svhich  had  elapsed  during  his  absence, 
nor  for  the  total  change  of  society  and  manners  to  which  its 
event  had  given  birth. 

*'  His  journey  to  Paris  had  a  three-fold  object,  of  ambition,  of 
interest,  and  of  love. 

"  He  wanted  to  obtain  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis — this  was  the 
object  of  his  tirst  proceeding — D'Apreville  had  heard  that  a  cer- 
tain Lieutenant-general  Valdeck  enjoyed  great  favour  at  court ; 
he  recollected  that  the  Major  of  his  regiment  had  the  same  name: 
it  is  probably  the  same  person  ;  it  is  both  his  duty  and  his  interest 
to  visit  him. 

"  He  arrives  at  the  hotel,  and  is  announced  to  the  General 
under  the  name  of  Captain  D'Apreville.  The  General  appears. 
The  Baron,  who  thinks  he  recognises  him,  is  surprised  to  find  him 
younger  than  he  left  him ;  nevertheless  he  begins  to  tnlk  of  the 
regiment  in  whicli  they  served  together,  and  of  their  ancient 
friendship.  *  These  proofs  of  it,'  reph'ed  the  General,  '  are  the 
more  interesting  to  me,  from  their  being  addressed  to  the  memory 
of  my  father.' 

"  The  Baron  blushed  at  his  mistake,  and  made  some  lame  ex- 
cuses respecting  tlie  rtink  and  the  high  dignities  which  M.  de  Val- 
deck had  attained  at  his  age.  '  I  am  still  young,  it  is  true,'  replied 
the  General,  '  but  I  am  old  in  campaigns  and  in  wounds,  and  I 
have  obtained  all  my  promotion,  all  my  decorations,  on  the  field 
of  battle.' — ^\o\x  have  defended  the  cause  of  Napoleon?' — '  I 
have  defended  that  of  France,  and  in  thisiight  the  King  regards  my 
services  when  he  honoured  me  with  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis.'— 
*  The  Cross  of  Saint  Louis  has  been  due  to  me  fifteen  years,  and 
for  eight  months  I  have  solicited  it  in  vain :  it  is  true,  I  never 
served  the  tyrant.' — '  Keep  your  temper,  my  Lord  Baron ;  justice 
shall  be  done  you  :  I  owe  it  to  my  father's  friendship  for  you  to 
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contri')ute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  my  power  :  state  to  me  briery  tlie 
grounds  of  your  demand:  you  have  emigrated,  of  course?' —  '  I 
have  not  quitted  France.'- — '  I  understand :  you  joined  the  army 
of  La  Vendee  i" — '  I  should  have  done  so  but  for  the  insolent 
proposition  tliat  was  made  to  me  of  serving  under  the  orders  of  a 
Stofflet,  a  park-keeper.' — '  What  then  did  you  do  during  the 
revolution  ?' — *  JVhai  does  a  tvise  man  do  xchen  tkeplagrce  is  abroad? 
He  shuts  himself  up.  I  shut  myself  up.  Now  the  air  is  pure,  the 
&ky  serene,  and  here  1  am.' — I  congratulate  you,  but  I  do  not 
see  in  all  this  a  very  peremptory  claim  to  the  favour  you  solicit ; 
3'et  I  do  not  despair  of  obtaining  it  for  you, — you  will  pass  in  the 
crowd.' 

"  This  affair  being  arranged,  the  Baron  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  law-suit,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  council, 
whose  address  he  had  not  forgotten.  He  entered  the  me  de  Ta^ 
ramie,  recognised  the  hotel,  and  inquired  for  M.  de  Coulange, 
formerly  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Metz,  and  now  Advocate 
General.  The  porter  assured  him  there  was  no  person  of  that 
name  in  the  h(;use.  '  It  is  very  strange:  this  is  certainly  his  hotel.' 
■ — '  No,  Sir  ;  this  is  the  house  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  cr- 
roudissemeiit.' — '  A  Justice  of  Peace  I  an  arrmidissement !  how 
ihls  poor  city  is  changed  !  There  is  no  knowing  where  one  is 
in  it,'  The  Baron  was  walking  away  as  he  muttered  these  words, 
when  he  met  Madame  de  Touris,  a  very  litigious  old  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  country,  and  who 
was  repairing  to  the  office  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  to  begin,  by  a 
refusal  of  arrangement,  one  of  the  forty  actions  she  was  carrying 
on  at  Paris,  and  to  hear  the  summary  of  the  case  read  over. 
D'Apreville  promised  to  recommend  her  to  one  of  his  old  friends, 
counsellor  of  the  Grand'  Chambre,  whose  address  he  was  now 
seeking. — '  My  dear  friend,  the  Grand'  Chambre  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  when  my  cause  is  coming  on  in  the  Conr  Roi/ale.' — 
*  The  devil  it  is!  why,  surely  that  aifair  ought  to  have  gone  to 
th.e     Parliament  1' — '    Undoubtedly,    twenty-Jive  years   a^o,    but 

now '  *  Pardon  me:  I  can  never  accustom  myself  to  all  these 

new  names  under  which  our  ancient  institutions  are  disguised. 
Be  that  as  it  raa}^,  the  Advocate  General  is  m.y  particular  friend, 
and  I  vvill  speak  to  him  in  your  behalf  if  I  can  discover  where  he 
resides.'  Mud.  de  Touris  was  not  likely  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
abode  of  any  illustrious  limb  of  the  law  ;  she  took  the  Baron  into 
her  criizy  old  carriage,  which  was  so  stuffed  with  papers  and 
parchments  that  it  se<'mcd  an  itinerant  lawyer's  office,  aud  set  him 
down  at  the  door  of  M.  de  Coulange. 

"  D  Apreville  was  shown  into  the  inner  office:  the  magistrate, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  writing  against  a  high  desk  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  was  surprised  to  find  himself,  as  he 
turned  round,  suddenly  caught  in  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  he 
did  not  know,  and  who  continued,  without  relaxing  his  hold,  to 
talk  of  Mctz,  and  of  the  Presidial  Court,  and  of  the  Place  Coisliuy 
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yvheve  they  liad  so  often  dined  togctlier.  M.  de  Coulange  wa* 
compelled  to  undergo  this  inundation  of  tenderness,  before  he 
could  interpose  a  word  to  tell  the  Baron  that  he  was  mistaken. 
•  Hort',  Sir !  are  you  not  M.  de  (loulange.  Counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Metz?' — 'That  was  my  father.' — 'Indeed!  it  is  but 
twenty-five  years.* — '  And  my  age  is  not  thirty.' — '  And  your  far 
ther?' — '  He  quitted  the  robe  to  embrace  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.' — ■ 
'  It  is  incredible !'  said  the  Baron  to  himself:  *  The  Counsellors 
to  the  Parliament  die  in  the  tield  of  battle;  thrir  chikken  are  ma- 
gistrates:   I  shall  never  extricate  myself  from  all  this  confusion.' 

"  After  a  short  explanation  the  Baron  began  to  talk  of  his  law- 
suit :  it  was  brought  in  the  name  of  a  minor  on  an  account  of 
guardianship,  to  recover  some  property  alienated  by  illegal  sale. 
The  outline  of  the  matter  was  stated  in  a  very  luminous  style;  but 
when  the  Advocate  General  came  to  inquire  into  the  details,  he 
could  not  help  laughing  at  being  told  that  the  cause  was  pending 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ten  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  that  the  minor,  in  whose  name  the  action  was  brought,  was 
the  Baroa  himself;  that  the  property  in  dispute  had  been  sold  as 
emigrants'  property  in  17 U3,  and  that  tlie  present  proprietor  had 
acquired  it  from  the  eighth  hand.  iVI.  de  Coulange,  after  having 
vainly  attempted  to  prove  to  him  that  time  and  the  Revolution 
had  decided  his  cause,  and  that  their  sentence  could  not  be  re- 
called, was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  his  action  v/ould  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  of  the  Courts.  The  Baron  rushed  out  in  a  rage,  de- 
claring that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Council  on  the  ground  of  de- 
nial of  justice."     P.  151'. 

No  nation  perliaps  in  the  history  of  ilie  civilized  woiTd  has 
undergone  in  the  space  of  twenty-iive  years  so  entire  an  altera- 
tion in  ail  those  leading  features  which  form  the  national  cha- 
racter. The  age  of  chivalry  indeed  is  gone,  but  what  has  suc- 
ceeded it  at  the  present  period  it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  the 
charms  of  the  ancient  politcsse,  to  the  brilhaucy  of  wit,  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  mannerSj  little  appears  to  ha\e  succeeded  but  a  cold 
and  servile  selfishness  at  home,  and  an  ardent  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  plunder  rather  than  of  giory  abroad.  Napoleon  was 
adored  noi  so  much  as  he  flattered  tlieir  vanity^  but  as  lie  sati- 
ated tlieir  rapacity.  With  one  result  however  of  this  hideous 
change  iu  the  natural  characier  of  the  Fjench  we  have  very  high, 
reason  to  be  satisfied ;  that  it  has  preserved  the  purity  of  our 
own ;  that  we  return  to  our  native  shores  with  the  dignilicd  sim- 
plicity of  our  native  character  unencymbered  v\ilh  the  frippery 
and  fiivohty  of  ancient  days,  v\hich  so  ill  agreed  with  the  stock 
Oil  vvhich  it  was  engrafted. 

Fri'ai  the  extracts  which  we  liave  made  from  the  voIumes^ beft>re  ' 
wSjOur  readers  will  discover  tiiat  t/iey  are  purely  f reuch^aud  that 
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they  are  an  excellent  repository  of  those  anecdotes,  characters*^ 
See.  which  formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  Paris  beiore  the 
storm  burst  in  upon  it.  We  know  of  no  book  which  will 
give  him  so  complete  a  notion  of  the  French  character  at  the 
present  moment  as  this  little  work,  and  the  more  so,  because  it 
is  not  the  immediate  object  of  the  author  to  present  it  to  a 
foreign  reader ;  the  traits  therefore  which  he  will  remark  are 
natural,  not  ariilicial.  There  are  some  few  discussions  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  upon  serious  subjects,  which  are  illustrated 
with  much  sprightliness  of  remark,  in  the  true  French  fashion. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  these  volumes  therefore  to  our 
readers  as  a  source  not  only  of  much  amusement,  but  of  that 
information  also  which  they  will  not  readily  derive  from  any 
other  quarter.  Perhaps  their  perusal  will  furnish  tbem  with  ma- 
terials for  such  reflections  upon  the  present  tremendous  crisis, 
as  may  lead  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  our 
country. 


Art.  VI.     ^  practical  Treatise  on  the  ordinary  Operations  oj 
the  iiolij  Spirit.     Bi/  the  Rev.  G,  <S.  Faber,  B.D.  S^o. 

f  Concluded  from  page  353.) 

We  should  now  pass  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  remaining 
subjects  treated  of  in  Mr.  Faber's  volume,  did  we  not  find 
(p-  69.)  an  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  sensible  con- 
version upon  something  like  a  scriptural  basis,  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  language  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  ch.  vii. 

"  So  long  as  St.  Paul  remained  In  his  converted  state,  he  was 
totally  unconscious  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law,  and  perceived 
not  that  it  contained  the  sentence  of  his  condemnation.  While 
he  was  thus  placed  ivithout  the  real  lavD  he  seemed  to  himself 
alive;  and  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  having 
merited  salvation,  being,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself, 
ionching  the  righteousness  tvhich  is  in  the  latv,  blameless*.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  his  eyes,  and  ivhen  the  command-  . 
vtcnt  came,  attended  with  a  clear  conviction  of  his  numerous 
breaches  of  it,  and  his  utter  inability  to  keep  it ;  sin  revived,  and 
he  evidently  saw  that  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death.  He  was 
compelled  indeed  to  acknowledge  the  law  to  be  holy,  and  just, 
and  good;  but  this  very  excellence  served  only  to  increase  his 
condemnation.     Though  the  commandment  xms  ordained  to  lije, 

*  Phil.  Hi.  16. 
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ke  Jbund  it  to  be  unto  death ;  a  consequence  which  arose,  not 
from  the  iraperrectlon  of  the  law,  but  from  the  depravity  of  his 
own  nature.  The  Holy  Ghost  having  enabled  him  to  see  tlie 
spirituality  of  the  law,  he  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  that 
he  was  carnal^  sold  und^r  sin.  And  so  deep  was  the  impression 
which  this  conviction  made  upon  his  mind,  that  it  forced  himi 
to  exclaim  in  a  kind  of  agony:  0  iKretched  man  that  I  am!  idio 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  He  was  now  brought 
into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ  He 
saw  his  own  manifold  corruptions  and  the  extreme  sinfulness  of 
his  sin ;  he  perceived  that  he  was  unable  of  himself  to  help 
himself,  and  that  his  very  best  deeds  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  him,  who  chargeth  even  his  angels  tuth  folly.  This  conviction 
forced  him  ta  look  to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  Gospel  was  now  to  him  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life ;  he  renounced  all  dependence  on  his  own  good- 
tiess,  and  humbly  thanked  God  for  the  pardon  held  out  to  him 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Such  were  the  varying  emotions 
of  St.  Paul's  heart,  while  the  great  work  of  illumination  was  going 
on  within  him ;  and  such  (for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages)  must  be  the  convictions  of  every  one,  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  condescends  to  instruct."     (P.  69.) 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  full  length  because  it  presents 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work  itself,  of  the  system 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  and  the  mode  of  interpretiHg 
the  sacred  pages,  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  support  it.  In 
a  subsequent  part  of  his  treatise,  he  brings  forward  the  re- 
mainder of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
in  which,  explaining  it  upon  similar  principles,  he  says,  that 
*'  St.  Paul  has  kft  upon  record,  for  the  ediiication  of  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages,  a  very  lively  and  affecting  description  of  the 
never  ceasing  contest  between  grace  and  nature,"  which,  in  his 
opinion,  must  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  every  true  believer* 
(p.  1J2.)  We  are  not  aware  that  any  part  of  Mr.  Faber's 
exposition  of  this  chapter  originates  with  himself.  His  com- 
mentary is,  we  believe,  closely  copied  from  the  writings  of 
those  divines,  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  peculiar  views 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  and  every  part  of  it  has  been 
learnedly  examined,  and  satisfactorily  refuted.  It  is  however 
necessary  th:)t  such  a  representation  should  be  met,  and  com- 
bated, as  often  as  it  is  made  ;  lest  it  should  prevail  at  last,  by 
the  mere  perseverance  of  its  advocates  ;  and  unwary  persona 
sliould  mistake  pertinacity  of  assertion  for  soundness  of  argument, 
and  suppose  the  position  to  be  at  last  admitted  to  be  true, 
merely  because  its  restatement  has  not  always  been  followed  by 
the  proof  of  its  falsehood. 

la  the  present  instance^  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
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such  an  injurious  result  will  be  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  the  statements  of  those  able  divines,  who  have  already 
completely  exposed  the  erroneous  principles,  upon  which  Mr^ 
Faber's  comnient  is  framed. 

Mr.  Fabcr  maintains,  in  common  with  the  general  opinion 
of  divines  of  his  school,  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  himself 
in  this  chaptei  ;  of  his  own  feelings  and  convictions,  of  the^ 
conflict  which  was  actually  taking  place  in  his  own  heart ;  and 
nnless  this  be  admitted,  the  doctrine  which  tliey  have  built 
upon  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

On  tli^  other  hand  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  stream 
of  ancient  authority,  from  the  earliest  fathers  to  the  time  of 
St.  Austin,  sets  against  this  interpretation.  Nay  even  St.  Austin 
himself  expressly  and  frequently  maintained,  that  St.  Paul  was 
not  here  speaking  of  himself;  "  Though,"  says  VVliitby, '"^  he  was 
pleased  afterward  to  change  his  opinion,  and  so  gave  occasion 
to  the  perverting  the  plain  sense  of  the  Apostle."  (Vide  Whitby 
in  loco.)  The  ablest  divines  of  our  own  Church  also,  with 
Hammond,  Bull,  and  Whitby  at  their  head,  have  not  only 
asserted,  but  satisfactorily  proved,  that  such  an  explanation  of 
this  chapter  as  Mr.  Faber  lias  chosen  to  adopt,  will  agree 
neither  with  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  context  of  this 
particular  part  of  it ;  nor  with  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  the  account  he  repeatedly  gives  of  himself  in  tbenu 
The  opinion  of  Bp.  Bull,  that  St.  Paul  is  neither  speaking  of 
himself,  nor  of  any  ChrisLian,  is  precisely  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages. 

"  Certe  qua?  de  persona  in  hoc  capite  descripta  dicuntur,  ita 
ex  diametro  repugnant  lis,  quae  paulo  ante  cap.  6.  et  postea 
statim  cop.  8.  necnon  alibi,  homhii  regenito  ab  Apostolo  tri- 
buuntur,  ut  luci  cum  tencbris,  vita;  cum  morte,  coelo  cum  in- 
feris,  melius  conveniat,  quam  his  secum  inviccm,  &-c.  (sect.  10. 
ch.  9.  Dissert.  Post.  Harm.  Apost.  p.  62.)  In  hac  lucta  inter 
mentem  et  membra,  inter  conscientiam  et  carnem  Jiominis  sub 
lege  ceustiluti,  et  gratia  Evayigdica  destitnti  (figurate  quidem 
et  in  pr(5/;/-Yi  pcT.so//;^/ j  magnificentissimis  verbis  describenda  pergit 
Apostolus  usque  ad  fiuem  Capitis."  {Harm.  Apost.  Dissert.  Post. 
ch.  9,  p.  60,  61^ 

Supported  therefore  by  such  authority,  and  referring  our 
readeis  to  the  works  of  ihe  excellent  authors  ^hose  names 
We  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  those  of  many  of  more  mo- 
dern date,  in  learning,  ability,  and  painful  study  of  the  Sacred 
Voluniv'^  not  unwoithv  to  rank  with  ihem  ;  we  de  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  ihut  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  himself,  nor  of  the  un- 
converted state  of  any  Christian,  (it,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
Faber's  Uiiiguage,  v\  e  must  use  .such  a  phrase)  bat  generally  of 
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the  condition  of  man,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  he  is 
made  a  partaker  in  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant. 
The  whole  passage  does  not  describe  "  the  varying  emotions 
of  the  Christian's  heart/'  while  Mr.  Faber's  supposed  work  of 
illumination  is  going  on  w  ithin  him ;  nor  any  subsequent  con- 
flict between  grace  and  nature,  in  the  heart  of  the  regenerate  ; 
but  that  depressing  slavery,  under  which  man  by  nature  is  held 
to  his  passions ;  which  perpetually  hurry  him  into  the  com- 
mission of  deeds  condemned  by  his  conscience,  and  thought 
they  cannot  wholly  close  his  heart  against  a  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  make  even  that  knowledge  a 
source  of  torment,  by  inducing  him  perpetually  to  act  in  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  his  own  sense  of  duty. 
The  controversy  which  has  been  built  upon  this  severely  con- 
tested passage,  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  farther  ;  we 
fully  coincide  with  the  following  sentiment  of  the  learned  Com- 
mentator concerning  it ; 

*'  It  is  as  great  an  instance  of  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  the  heat 
of  opposition  to  pervert  the  plainest  truths  as  can  be  happily- 
produced  ;  for  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  and  unques- 
tionably true  than  this,  that  the  Apostle  doth  not  here  speak  of  him- 
self  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the  state  he  was  then  in."  (Whitby 
in  Loco.) 

We  trust  then  that  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  St.  Paul  from  so  rude  an  attack  :  we  verily  believe; 
that  he  never  was  in  that  desperate  state  of  corruption  and 
extreme  sinfulness,  under  which  Mr.  Faber  represents  him  to 
labour  ;  but  that  his  own  account  of  hinaself  may  be  believed, 
that,  even  when  living  as  a  Jew,  he  was  *'  blameless  as  touching 
the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law ;"  and  that,  after  he  was  called 
unto  the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  lived  holily, 
righteously  and  unhlameably,  (1  Thess.  ii.  10.)  and  might 
with  perfect  safety  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  his  conscience. 
(2  Cor.  i.  1 2.)  We  believe  also,  that  he  never  appealed  on  any 
occasion  to  the  sensible  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  hi* 
heart;  nor  to  the  emotions  and  convictions  which  he  felt,  while 
the  great  work  of  illumination  was  going  on  within  him ;  nor 
to  the  never  ceasing  conflict  in  his  bosom,  for  evidence  of 
his  conversion  :  but  that  he  taught  others,  what  he  verily  knew 
himself;  that,  having  received  the  Holy  Ghost  at  baptism,  it 
became  both  him  and  them  to  use  the  power  then  granted; 
and  that  the  holiness  of  their  lives  was  the  only  proof  of  their 
having  rightly  employed  it,  to  which  they  could  safely  appeal. 
Our  readers  then  will  allow  us  now  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Mr.  Faber  has  failed  in  hi»  attempt  to  produce  St,  Paul  as 
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an  example  of  sensible  conversion,  in  his  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  his  opinions  mutt  after  all  stand  as  they  can,  without  the 
powerful  support  of  apostolic  authority.  Before  however  we 
quit  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  some  part  of  our 
statement  against  misinterpretation.  We  have  maintained,  that 
Mr.  Faber  is  not  justitied  in  supposing  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
under  consideration,  to  speak  of  any  inward  struggle,  which 
takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian,  and  proves  the 
reality  of  his  conversion  ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  true  Christian  is  free  from  all  struggles :  we  know  that  he 
is  subject  to  temptation,  and  must  strive  against  it ;  that  the 
old  man  though  subdued,  is  not  destroyed  ;  that  it  remains  even 
in  the  regenerate,  and  will  at  times  arise,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  the  mastery ;  so  that  the  labour,  the  work  of  salvatioa 
is  never  ended  but  with  life.  But  as  this  is  a  struggle  wholly 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Faber  describes  as  a  test  of 
conversion,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  have 
argued  against  its  existence,"  while  endeavouring  to  refute  the 
notion  of  the  author  of  the  '^  Practical  Treatise." 

As  if  conscious  that  he  had  gone  rather  too  far,  he  deems 
it  right  to  introduce  a  salvo  in  the  following  sentence,  for  those 
•who  cannot  feel  all  that  he  has  led  them  to  expect, 

"  We  are  not  indeed  to  imagine  that  the  sincerity  of  a  man's 
conversion  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings. 
The  converted  profligate  will  naturally  be  more  deeply  sensible 
of  those  stings,  which  a  consciousness  of  the  violated  law  in- 
flicts upon  the  soul,  than  the  decent  moral  man,  who  begins  to 
suspect  the  safety  of  rel}nng  upon  his  own  righteousness." — **  But 
men  of  all  temperaments  must  be  thoroughly  convinced  af  their 
own  exceeding  vileness."  P.  71« 

How  different  is  this  from  the  temperate  and  discriminating 
language  of  sound  divinity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every 
■converted  profligate  will  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  stings  of 
repentance.  But  the  repentnncc  of  the  profligate  Christian,  '\s 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  change  which  took  place  ia 
his  heart,  when  he  was  first  admitted  Inio  the  family  of  God. 
It  may  indeed  be  called  a  conversion ;  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
a  sensible  one,  as  to  the  time  when  it  took  place ;  for  some 
external  circumstance  may  be  permitted  by  the  good  providence 
of  God  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his  awaking  to  a  sense 
of  his  dangerous  state  :  but  it  is  not  that  change,  of  which 
our  blessed  Lord  spake  to  Nicodemus ;  unless  repentance,  and 
regeneration  by  water  and  the  spirit,  are  synonlmous  terms. 

It  is  also  true,  that  every  sincere  and  humble  Christian  must 
be  sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  hi«  own  Ber vices,  and  must 
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know  that  he  is  very  far  shart  of  perfection,  even  in  his  best 
actions ;  but  surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  person  "  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own  exceeding  vileness,"  (p.  72.) 
nor  to  *'  perceive  himself  to  be  a  miserable,  helpless,  undone 
sinner;"  (p.  74.)  nor  will  even  the  authority  of  the  pious 
Beveridge  (p.  73.)  justify  the  Christian  in  calling  his  best  actions 
sins  :  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  such  action* 
are  well  pleasing  in  the  si<>lit  of  God  (1  John  iii.  22.)  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  si/ts.  To  rely  upon  Christian  good  works, 
as  in  themselves  meriting  salvation,  is  impious  presumption ; 
but  to  sink  them  to  the  level  of  sins,  is  weakness,  or  affectation. 
No  good  purpose  can  be  answered  by  such  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage; which  may  lead  carnal  men  to  Antinomianism,  and 
weak  minds  lo  despair;  and  must  teach  all  to  look  rather  to 
their  feelings,  than  their  actions,  as  the  test  of  their  being  in  a 
state  of  salvation". 

Having  asserted  the  necessity  of  some  inward  as  id  sensible 
illumination,  which  will  discover  to  the  Christian  his  owa 
vileness  and  incapacity ;  and  described  it  in  terms  well  calculated 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  author  proceeds  to  water 
them  in  the  next  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  A  description  of 
two  difterent  classes  of  men,  whose  understandings  are  en- 
lightened, while  their  hearts  remain  unaffected."  We  have  first 
a  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  terrible  state  of  certain  persons, 
who  are  so  far  enlightened  that  they  know  what  is  the  will 
ot  God  and  are  fully  conscious  of  their  own  guilt  in  disobeying 
it;  though 

"  Sin  still  reigns  triumpliant  in  their  hearts,  and  they  inwardly 
abhor  that  law,  which  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  their  idol.'' 
(p.  79.)  "  They  hate  that  mode  of  salvation  which  requires  the 
dereliction  of  sin  ;  their  understandings  are  convinced,  but  their 
hearts  remain  untouched.  They  see  the  danger  of  sin,  but  they 
love  it  and  cleave  to  it ;  they  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  life  of 
holiness,  but  they  detest  and  abhor  it.  Like  the  devils  they  be- 
lieve and  tremble;  but  like  them  also,  they  fight  indignantly 
against  the;  Lord  and  his  Christ.  Even  the  ox  knoxxeth  his  otuner^ 
and  the  ass^  his  master's  crib :  but  they  are  dead  to  every  sense  of 
gratitude ;  they  consider  God  in  tlie  light  of  a  tyrant,  who  seeks 
to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  enjoyments."  P.  82. 

ft  will  be  unnecess:iry  to  produce  farther  specimens 
of  such  language  as  this  :  we  shall  only  ask  the  author  two 
plain  questions,  and  leave  the  whole  passage  to  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  every  well  informed  Christian.  First,  where  does 
he  lind  such  doctrines  taught  by  the  Church  of  England  ?  As 
he  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  her  sentiments  plainly  and  fairly, 
i.t  becomes  hira  to  state  where  she  has  held  such  language  as 
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we  have  already  quoted.     Secondly,  he  has  declared  in  terms 
as  forc.ble  as  he  could  pen,  that  witliout  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  a  Christian  must  remain  in  "  utter  ignorance  of  his 
owncoiruption."  (p.  59-)     He  has  also  told   us,  that  it  is  to 
the  further  aid  of  the  same  Spirit  that  he  must  be  indebted   for 
that  change  of  heart,  that  renovation  of  the  will  and  affections, 
without  which  he  cannot  "  be  reclaimed  from  the  love  of  sin 
and  converted  to  the   love  of  God."  (p.  97-)     Are  we  then  to 
suppose,  that  the  wretches,  who  are  described  above,  are  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Ghost,  merely   to  make  them  miserable? 
Are  we  to  impute  it  to  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  that   He 
purposely  gives  these  unhappy  persons  so   much  knowledge  as 
will  awaken  their  fears  5  at  the  same  time  that  he  withholds  that 
farther    assistance,  which  would   make  their  knowledge  avail- 
able  to  their  salvation  ?  Such   may  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Reynolds  when  he  taught,  that  "  the  power  of  the  word 
towards  wicked  men  is  seen  in  affrighting  them ;"  that  '*  theie 
is  a  spirit  of  bondage,  and  a  savour  of  death,  as  well  as  a  spirit 
of  life  and  liberty  which  goeth  along  with  the  word;"  (p.  82-) 
but  such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  is 
she  to  be  charged   with   the    errors   of  an   individual,  merely 
because  he  has   held  a  distinguished  station  in  the  ministry. 
Ml".   Faber   disclaims  the   revolting  and    horrible    dogmas  of 
Calvin ;  he  admits  not  of  an   irreversible  decree  of  exclusion  ; 
(pref.  p.  14.j  and  teaches  us  that  all  who  will  may  be  saved: 
let  him  then  consider  the  consequences,  which  necessarily  re- 
sult from  his  own  positions.     If  a  Christian  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself  for  good  works  and  calling  upon  God  without 
some  special  grace  ;  and  if  this  grace  is  in  any  mstance  purposely 
withheld,  although  at  the  same  time  the  understanding  is  so  far 
illuminated  as  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  holiness ; 
to  this  it  must  be  owing,  that  while  "  the  awakened  conscience 
,     is  tremblingly  alive  to  every  touch  ;  while  it  perceives  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  and  acknowledges  the  obligation  laid  upon 
all  true  believers  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Christ ;  the 
will  and  the  affections  are  wanting."  (p.  86.)     The  wretched 
state  of  such  a  person  therefore  must  be  attributed  to  a  purpose, 
if  not  a  decree  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of  him,  who,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  opinion  being   maintained  so  de- 
rogatory to  his  honour,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  declare, 
that  he  is  not  zcilling  that  any  should  perish.     And,  93  if  to 
render   such  persons  more  miserable,  we  are  taught  by   Mr. 
JFaber,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  shew  them  their  danger,  but 
will  not  enable  them  to  avoid  it.     If  there  is  any  real  difference 
between  this  itate,  and  that  cf  the  reprobate,  whom  Calvin 
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would  have,  called  vials  of  wrath  filled  for  destruction,  let  the 
auth  >r  shew  it :  to  our  understairJiugs  his  system  seems  to  be 
m;irked  M-ith  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  without  possessing  its 
consistency. 

The  second  class  of  persons  whom  he  describes  are  those, 
who  though  they  know  the  will  of  God  through  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spiiit,  yet  "  derive  no  pleasure  from  paying  obe- 
dience to  it,  and  are  not  interested  in  its  precepts  as  they  could 
M'ish  to  be."  (p.  Ql .)  '*  Their  condition,"  he  adds,  "  is  doubt- 
less uncomfortable,  but  yet  very  far  (I  apprehend)  from  being 
dangerous."  P.  92. 

We  certainly  believe  that  there  are  many  such  persons ;  and 
that  the  uncomfortable  state  in  which  they  are  placed,  arises 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  their  having  been  taught  to 
judge  of  their  spiritual  condition  from  their  feelings,  rather 
than  their  conduct.  When  they  hear  others  describe  rapturous 
sensations,  to  which  they  are  strangers ;  and  are  taught  by  some 
more  zealous  than  discreet  pastor,  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
really  operates  upon  the  human  soul,  that  soul  will  be  as  sen- 
sible of  his  presence  as  the  body  is  of  the  air  which  blows 
upon  it ;  they  naturally  begin  to  fear  that  they  are  as  yet  devoid 
of  that  spiritual  influence  which  is  essential  to  their  salvation  ; 
and  are  thus  cut  off  at  once  from  that  source  of  joy  and  comfort, 
which  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  would  otherwise 
prove  to  them. 

Such  persons  certainly  require  comfort ;  and  it  becomes  those, 
who  have  unwisely  awakened  such  unprofitable  doubts  and 
unfounded  alarms  in  their  minds,  to  allay  them  as  speedily  as 
they  may,  even  though  the  consistency  of  their  own  doctrine 
may  suffer  from  the  attempt.  We  shall  therefore  make  no 
objection  to  the  consoling  exhortation  with  which  this  chapter 
is  concluded.  The  author  doubtless  knows  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing; and  we  trust  that  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  pour  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds,  which  such  a  system  as  he  has  undertaken 
lo  advocate  must  too  often  inflict. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Faber  treats  of  the  "  influence  of 
iihe  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  will ;"  and  this  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Siiueon  and  other  divines  of  his  persuasion,  he 
considers  to  be  a  process  separate  from  and  wholly  independent 
of  baptism ;  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  which, 
takes  place  at  an  indefinite  time,  and  is  evidenced  by  great 
internal  struggles  and  emotions,  ending  at  last  in  the  prevalence 
of  good  resolutions  over  evil  desires,  and  a  consequent  change 
both  in  the  disposition  and  conduct.     We  would  willingly  place 
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the  author's  view  of  this  important  doctrine  clearly  before 
our  readers;  but  so  much  confusion  and  ambiguity  prevail 
throughout  the  chapter^  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  we 
have  succeeded. 

He  first  asserts^  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  that 
"  when  this  good  resolution  does  effectually  prevail,  aiid  makes  a 
real  change  both  iu  the  temper  of  a  man's  mind,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  then,  and  not  before,  he  is  said  to  be  regenerate." 
(p.  105.)  But  aile)  having  thus,  aS  it  appears,  clearly  defined 
the  time,  at  which  regt^neration  may  be  said  to  take  place  ;  he 
tells  us  that  ^  there  is  a  never  ceasing  covjiict  iu  the  bosom  of  every 
true  Christian,  between  two  principles  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other:"  (p.  111.)  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  po- 
sition, he  appeals  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  vii.  15.) 
which  we  have  already  proved  to  bear  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  case  of  the  Christian  at  any  period  of  his  life.  Again,  in  page 
]20,  we  are  told,  that  this  conflict  "  affords  to  every  man  a 
very  useful  test  of  his  regcneracy.''  First  then,  regeneration  is 
represeutated  to  be  the  result  of  the  effectual  prevalence  of  the 
good  principle  over  the  evil  one  ;  secondly,  it  is  declared  that 
the  conflict  between  these  two  principles  rcill  never  cease ;  in 
which  case,  we  presume,  the  good  can  never  eff'ectuallij  ■prevail , 
nor  regeneration,  the  result  of  this  prevalence  ever  lake  place ; 
thirdly,  this  never  ceasing  conflict  is  to  be  considered  ;  s  a 
veri/  useful  test  of  regeneracy.  Quorsum  haec  tarn  putida  ?  Can 
the  struggle,  which  must  cease  before  a  particular  effect  be 
produced,  be  itself  unceasing'^  Or  can  its  very  continuance  be 
a  test  of  the^  existence  of  an  effect,  which  cannot  take  place 
mntil  it  ceases  ?  We  gladly  escape  from  such  endless  incon- 
bistencies  and  contradictions, 

"  Qua  signa  sequendi 
"  Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error." 

We  have  already  fully  proved  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Simeon's 
paniphlets,  that  regeneration,  in  the  sense  of  the  Church,  takes 
place  at  baptism  ;  Mr.  Faber's  view  of  it  therefoie  cairuot  be 
reconciled  wi^^h  that  doctrine  which  she  teaches,  and  which  he 
is  engaged  to  exhibU-  It  is  unnecessary  to  dv\  ell  upon  his  quota- 
tions either  from  Tillotson  or  Hopkins.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  term  regeneration  has  been  very  loosely  and  unguardedly 
used  by  many  divines,  m  ho  were  yet  as  far  from  holding  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.'  Simeon  upon  the  subject  of 
baptism,  as  any  of  those  writers,  who,  with  a  view  of  resisting 
such  errors,  have  endeavoured  to  confine  the  word  to  its  precise 
technical  meaning.  Whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  writers  he 
has  referred  lo,  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  an- 
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iswer,  and  we  should  here  dismiss  the  subject,  did  we  not  find  the 
author,  in  a  note  appended  to  page  106,  attenipting  in  rather  a 
novel  manner  to  prove,  that  his  opinions  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Church.     His  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  langnawe 
used  by  our  reformers  in  the  Homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  where, 
because  he  finds  the  following  passage,  "  Such  is  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  regenerate  7nen,  and  as  it  were  to  biing  them 
forth  anew,  so  that  they  shall  be  nothing  like  the  men  they  were 
before,"  he  rather  hastily  concludes  that  they  "clearly  speak  of 
regeneration  as  taking  place  in  adult  subjects,  and  therefore  do 
not  attach  it  necessarili/  and  in  the  zcai/  of  cause  and  effect  to 
baptism."     To  this  it  might  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
the  reformers  were  speaking  of  the  first  converts  to  chiistianity, 
who  were  baptised  when  adults,  and  therefore  regenerated  when 
adults.     But  when  we  consult  the  Homily  itself,  it  appears  at 
once  evident,  that  the  author  of  it  here  uses  regeneration  in  the 
strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  spiritual  grace  of 
baptism.  For  the  whole  passage  which  Mr.  Faber  quotes  is  used 
by  the  author  of  the  Homily  as  an  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage to  Nicodemus,  and  forms  a  part  of  his  reflections  upon  the 
hesitation  with  which  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  regeneration 
of  man  by  the  inward  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  baptism,  was 
received  by  the  Jewish  ruler.     Having  described  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  a  new  prniciple  into  the  heart  when 
a  man  is  born  again  of  water  and  the  spirit,  the  Homily  proceeds ; 

*'  Such  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  regenerate  men,  and 
as  it  were  to  bring  them  forth  anew,  so  that  they  shall  be  nolliing 
like  the  men  that  they  were  before.  Neither  doth  he  thiaik  it  suffi- 
cient inwardly  to  work  the  spiritual  and  new  birth  of  man,  unless 
he  do  also  dwell  and  abide  in  him.'* 

Had  Mr.  Faber  added  this  latter  sentence  to  that  with  which 
he  has  closed  his  quotation,  it  might  not  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose so  well ;  but  it  would  have  given  a  clearer  view  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homily,  and  one  reconcileable,  witliout  the  need  of 
any  casuistry,  to  the  language  of  our  Church  in  her  authorized 
forms. 

For  there  is  a  careful  distinction  between  the  first  reception  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Christian,  when  he  is  born  of  water  and 
the  spirit,  and  those  subsequent  effects  produced  by  the  continual 
hidwelling  of  the  same  spirit  in  his  heart.  But  whatever  seem- 
ing support  he  may  derive  from  detached  passages  of  the  Homi- 
lies, which,  when  separated  from  that  chain  of  reasoning  of 
which  they  form  a  part  in  the  original,  may  easily  be  made  to 
favour  opinions  never  in  the  contemplation  of  their  writer  ;  yet, 
so  definite  and  clear  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy,  that  it  is  not 

susceptible 
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susceptible  of  such  a  process.  In  order  therefore  to  prove,  that 
our  reformers  could  not  possibly  mean  what  they  have  thereni 
plainly,  positively,  and  repeatedly  asserted;  the  author  employs 
the  following  argument,  built  upon  the  declaration  m  the  Cate- 
Sihism,  that  the  two  sacraments  are  "  generally  necessary  to  sal- 
vation." 

«  Since  our  Lord  asserts  that  regeneration  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation,  if  our  reformers  had  believed  that  the  inward  spiritual 
grace  was  altogether  inseparable  from  the  outward  visible  sign,  they 
roust  have  maintained  that  baptism  was  not  merely  generally,  but 
indispensably,  necessary  to  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven."   P.  107.  note. 

The  Church  defines  a  sacrament  to  consist  essentially  of  two 
parts,  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace  : 
-when  then  she  declares  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  she  asserts 
that  both  these  parts  are  always  to  be  found  in  it.  Our  reform- 
ers must  therefore  have  believed  that  the  inward  spiritual  grace 
js  inseparable  from  the  outward  visible  sign  ;  so  that  the  latter, 
when  duly  administered,  and  faithfully  received,  will  always  con- 
vey the  former.  Viewing  baptism  in  this  light,  as  a  sacrament 
conveying  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  regeneration,  she 
iteaches  us  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  is,  the 
Tegular  established  mode  of  conveying  that  great  privilege,  being 
t>y  means  of  baptism,  it  must  never  be  neglected. 

She  does  not  declare  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because 
from  hence  it  would  follow,  that  none  could  be  saved  without 
it ;  and  that  all,  whom  unavoidable  circumstances  have  precluded 
from  partaking  in  it,  must  be  lost :  but  she  certainly  means  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary,  when  it  can  be  had  ;  and  that  he 
who  can  be  baptized,  and  will  not,  has  no  more  reason  to  look 
for  regeneration,  than  he  has  to  expect  the  production  of  any 
other  effect,  independently  of  its  proper  cause. 
'  The  sacrament  necessarily  conveys  the  inward  Grace  of  which 
it  is  the  outward  sign,  when  properly  administered,  unless  the 
imworthiness  of  the  recipient  prevent  it;  and  then  to  him  it  be- 
comes no  sacrament  at  all.  In  the  case  therefore  of  infants, 
regeneration  is  infallibly  conveyed  by  baptism  ;  and  the  Church 
feels  justified  in  asserting  of  them,  that,  if  they  die  before  the 
commission  of  actual  sin,  they  are  undoubtedly  saved.  In  the 
case  of  adults  she  presumes  not  to  determine  so  positively,  be- 
cause the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  known  to  God  alone,  and  He 
only  seeth  the  real  intention  of  the  baptized  party;  but,  unless 
this  be  hypocritical  or  sinister,  she  doubts  not  that  the  full  spi- 
ritual benefit  of  this  sacrament  is  in  every  case  conveyed. 

When  then  she  teaches  in  her  catechism,  that  the  sacraments 
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are  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  her  object  certainly  is  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  the  catechumen  his  obligation  to  receive 
them,  not  to  weaken  its  force  :  and  the  only  reason  that  can  be 
given  for  her  use  of  a  qualified  term  is,  that  she  contemplates  n 
case,  where  the  valid  sacraments  may  not  be  to  be  had  ;  and 
she  wishes  neither  to  lay  a  stumblini^  block  in  the  way  of  weak 
consciences,  nor  to  open  a  door  for  the  continuance  of  that  er- 
ror, which  has  induced  the  Romish  Cluirch  to  admit  the  strange 
unscripiural  anomaly  of  lay  baptism. 

And  now  we  would  offer  a  few  words  upon  the  attempt  to  set 
the  language  of  our  Saviour  in  opposition  to  that  of  our  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  latter  mean  what  it  cannot,  by  any 
fair  interpretation,  be  brought  to  sip,nily. 

Our  reformers  were  too  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  to 
draw  up  their  formularies  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  either  of  talking  n Musense,  or  of  teaching  for  *lac- 
trines  what  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  teach.  Such  is  the  dilem.na 
to  which  this  author  would  reduce  liiem,  in  order  to  force  ihair 
support  of  his  own  system.  But  the  net  which  he  h  is  privd-  ^aid 
for  others,  will  unless  we  mistake  catch  himselt.  He  a  units 
that  our  Saviour  asserted  regeneration  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation.  Where  then  did  he  make  ihis  as>ert!on  i  Where  he 
said,  except  a  man  be  born  of  zcatev  and  the  spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kirigdotn  of  heaven.  Either  therefore  our  Sa- 
viour, when  he  declared  both  water  and  the  spirit  to  be  necessary 
in  producing  the  new  birth  of  a  Christian,  meant  that  water  was 
not  Tiecessari/ ;  or  Mr.  Faber  is  convicted  of  having  garbled  his 
words,  and  misrepresented  his  meaning.  Utrum  horuai  mavis  ? 
Having,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  neither  the 
v/erds  of  the  Homilies,  nor  of  the  Catechism,  will  fairly  bear 
the  meaning  which  Mr.  Faber  attempts  to  attach  to  them,  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  tliem  must  fall  of  course. 
But  even  if  the  language  of  the  Homilies  had  been  ambiguous ; 
even  if  the  phrase  quoted  from  the  catechism  was  less  clear 
than  it  is,  still,  as  the  doctrine  oi'  the  baptismal  offices  is  so  pre- 
cise, vve  conceive  that  Mr.  Faber  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  interpretation  than  to  su;  pose,  that  documents  convey- 
ing i>y  thtuiSf^lves  a  clear  and  intelligible  sense,  are  to  be  under- 
stood by. comparing  tiieai  with  those  which  are  of  m.'re  doubtful 
meaning.  We  i  ave  heard  of  obscurum  per  lucidius ;  but  obscu- 
ruui  j^>ur  obscuiius  is,  v  e  presume,  a  rule  which  will  find  advo- 
cates in  that  sciiool  only,  to  which  Mr.  Faber  has  attached  him- 
self. ■  HoWfcver,  by  the  a.^plication  perhaps  of  this  notabie  rule 
to  the  present  su!)j(;ct,  he  has  discovered  that  the  Cliurch  has 
iasade  ii  distiu-t'  "i  imi^etn  sac ranie/ttai  regeneration  and  real 
regeneration  J  and  that  in  her  bapasmal  service   the  former  is 
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loped,  iti  the  *' judgment  of  charity,  to  be  the  latter ;  just  as  St, 
Paul,  in  his  epistles,  is  wont  to  address  a  whole  Church,  as  if 
every  one  of  its  members  were  indisputable  heirs  of  salvation.** 
(Note  ut  supra.)  From  what  part  of  the  baptismal  office  Mr. 
Faber  has  obtained  this  novel  view  of  the  subject  he  has  forborne 
to  inform  us :  it  is  not  we  presume  from  the  following  declara- 
tion of  the  Minister,  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this 
child  is  regenerate ;"  nor  from  the  following  expression  of  thanks- 
giving, "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks  most  merciful  Father  that 
it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  zdth  thy  Holy  Spi- 
rit ;"  nor  from  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  adults,  in  which  she 
instructs  the  minister  to  pray  unto  God  for  the  parties  whom  he 
has  just  baptized,  that,  "  being  now  born  again,  and  made  heirs 
of  everlasting  salvation,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they 
may  continue  his  servants,"  &c.  But  upon  this  subject  we  will 
trespass  no  longer  on  the  patience  of  our  readers ;  we  challenge 
Mr.  Faber  to  produce  a  single  passage,  either  from  Scripture,  or 
the  language  of  our  Church,  which  will  justify  his  idea  of  two 
regenerations,  the  one  formal,  and  the  oUier  real ;  or  prove  that 
such  a  distinction  was  ever  contemplated. 

The  attempt  to  illustrate  this  novel  fancy  by  a  reference  to  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  more  successful  than  the  argument 
which  it  was  brought  forward  to  support.  We  maintain,  how- 
ever, it  may  startle  those  who  think  witli  Mr.  Faber,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  every  baptized  person  is  at  his  bap- 
tism "  indisputably  made  an  heir  of  salvation  ;"  that,  while  he 
continues  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  still  retains  this  privilege, 
although  he  may  finally  forfeit  his  inheritance  by  sin.  W'e  arc 
not  referred  to  any  particular  passage,  in  which  St.  Paul  has  ad- 
dressed "a  whole  Church  as  if  every  one  of  its  members  were 
indisputable  heirs  of  salvation."  But  the  apostle  well  knew  the 
privileges  conferred  by  tliat  covenant,  into  \vhich  God  vouchsafes 
to  receive  us  at  baptism  ;  and  therefore  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  use  the  expressions  attributed  to  him,  even  in  their  strict  lite- 
ral meaning.  For  he  was  able  to  make  a  distinction  between 
heirship  and  possession ;  between  the  situation  of  him  who  may 
plead  a  conditional  title  to  salvation,  and  him  who  is  actually 
and  irreversibly  invested  with  it :  the  former  may  be  called  an 
heir  of  salvation,  but  the  latter  is  something  more.  Again  we 
are  tok4  that "  whether  the  subjects  of  baptism  have  real/ij  been 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spnit  nmst  be  determined  by  their  future 
conduct."  (Note  ut  supra.)  But  the  Church  positively  declares 
that  they  have  been  renewed,  and  makes  the  certainly  of  this  re- 
newal an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  their  leading  the  rest  of 
their  lives  according  to  this  beginning.  Their  future  conduct, 
therefore,  is  not  to  determine  whether  they  have  been  made  par- 
takers 
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takers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  whether  they  have  made  a  proper 
use  of  his  gifts.  Tlie  last  attempt  to  disprove  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism, is  made  in  the  following  statement  of  the  cases  of  Comer 
iius  and  Simon. 

"  In  fact,  if  we  maintain  that  regeneration  is  so  inseparable  from 
baptism,  that  every  baptised  person  is  regeyierate,  and  that  every  un- 
baptised  person  is  unregenerate ;  we  shall  be  compelled  to  maintain 
that  the  devout  Cornehus  was  absolutely  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
until  he  was  baptised,  while  the  baptised  sorcerer  Simon  was  a  truly 
regenerate  Christian,  notwithstanding  he  is  declared  by  Peter  to 
have  neither  lot  nor  part  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  Note.  P.  108,  ut 
supra. 

We  wholly  deny  the  inference.  The  devout  Cornelius  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  gall  of  bitte^•ness  until  he  was  baptised  ;  nor 
is  the  general  state  of  man  before  baptism  described  by  this 
phrase  in  Scripture.  St.  Peter  says  of  Simon  that  ht  was  ^jet  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  because  he  was  convicted  of  actual  and 
gross  sinfulness  of  intention.  He  partook  of  baptism  with  the 
most  sinister  view,  and  his  conduct  proved  it :  therefore  St.  Pe- 
ter was  at  once  enabled  to  determine,  that  he  had  rendered  his 
baptism  of  no  effect  by  his  unworthy  receiving  of  it,  and  was  yet 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  and  dan- 
ger of  attempting  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  general  application 
upon  inferences  drawn  from  extreme  cases.  In  fact,  neither  can 
the  case  of  Cornelius  prove  that  baptism  is  unnecessary,  nor  can 
that  of  Simon  shew  that  it  is  a  mere  initiatory  rite,  unaccompa- 
nied by  divine  grace.  They  are  both  extreme  cases,  and  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  safely  be  framed  by  them.  But  we  chink  that  even 
Mr.  Faber  must  allow,  when  he  coolly  reconsiders  the  subject, 
that  the  sending  St.  Peter  on  a  special  mission  to  baptise  Corne- 
lius proves  more  for  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  spiritual 
advantages  of  baptism,  when  it  can  be  had,  than  any  distortion 
of  his  case,  or  even  an  artful  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the 
sorcerer  Simon,  can  establish  against  it. 

Mr.  Faber  concludes  this  note^  upon  which  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  dwell  so  long,  by  strongly  recommending  to  his 
readers  four  sermons  by  Bishop  Hopkins  on  the  doctrine  of  re- 
generation, which  seem  to  have  been  his  guides.  We  trust  that 
after  our  exposition  of  the  mistakes  into  which  he  bas  been  led, 
our  readers  will  have  no  inclination  to  travel  in  the  same  road. 
But,  if  they  will  take  a  shorter  and  a  saier  direction  than  Bishop 
Hopkins  will  give  ihem,  let  them  study  one  discourse  of  Water- 
land  on  the  same  subject ;  w  hich,  though  it  must  be  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  treatise  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  does  nevertheless 
present  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrine^  as  taught  in  Scrip* 

ture. 
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ture,  and  maiiitaiued  by  the  Church  of  England.  His  state- 
ments never  have  bt  en  and  never  ca;i  be  retuted. 

When  Mr.  Simeon  boldly  asserted  tlial  baptism  is  a  mere  rite, 
and  thus  degraded  it  from  the  rank  which  the  Church  had  as- 
signed it,  as  one  of  the  two  sacraments  generally  necessary  to 
salvation ;  he  deserved  at  least  the  credit  of  having  made  a  clear 
and  manly  avowal  of  his  opinions  ,■  which,  however  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  he  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  support,  he  had  not  left  us, to  surmisi^  from  ambigu. 
ous  hints  or  far-fetched  inferences.  Mr.  Faber  has  not  deserved 
the  same  praise.  He  has  made  no  open  avowal ;  on  the  con- 
trary, ill  his  text  he  has  contented  himself  with  puzzlmg  his  read- 
ers, and  has  committed  to  a  note  his  efforts  to  mislead  them. 
How  far  he  may  have  succeeded  we  know  not;  but  if  any  of 
those,  who  have  hitherto  thought  highly  of  this  author  as  a  spiri- 
tual instructor,  should  chance  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  these  pages, 
they  may  perhaps  be  induced  in  future  neither  to  trust  implicitly 
to  hmi  or  to  his  Magnus  Apollo,  Bishop  Hopkins.  We  intreat 
them  if  they  value  the  truth  rather  to  try  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  by  her  own  words;  not  as  quoted  in  scraps  and  fragments 
by  those  who  have  a  system  to  support,  but  as  they  stand  in  her 
own  authorized  formularies,  the  Homilies,  Articles,  an<l  Liturgy. 
When  they  have  compared  her  de6nition  of  a  sacrament  in  the 
Articles,  with  her  explanation  of  baptism  in  the  Catechism,  and 
^vith  the  whole  tenour  of  her  three  offices  for  the  administration 
of  it,  we  are  in  good  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us,  that  this 
**  Practical  Exposition"  does  not  exhibit  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  wish  or  endeavoiu:  of  its  author. 

In  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  treatise,  Mr. 
Faber,  rather  unadvisedly  as  we  think,  has  imputed  Pelagian  and 
rtthcr  heretical  notions  to  those  who  may  bp  inclined  to  question 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.  In  page  1 15  for  instance,  we  are 
told  of  persons,  who,  not  having  experienced  the  never-ceasing 
conflict  which  Mr.  Faber  considers  to  be  a  useful  test  of  regene- 
Tacy,  .  , 

*'  Readily  adopt  the  Pelagian  notion,  that  repentance  is  always  in 
their  own  power,  and  scoff  at  the  sober  decision  of  our  Church, 
that  '  the  condition  of  man  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare 
himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  God  *.'"     P.  115. 

How  often  must  we  remjnd  this  author  of  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  state  of  the  natural 
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fna?i,  avifl  tlmt  of  the  Christian ;  ?ind  request  him  to  refrain  from 
usiuv;  language  to  describe  the  latter,  which  was  originally  spoken 
©f  the  former. 

The  tenth  article  treats  of  the  situation  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  declares  that,  in  this  his  natural  unregenerate  state, 
he  has  no  power  "  to  turn  and  prepare  himself,  &c."  But  the 
Christian  is  made  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  baptism,  and 
llierefore  has  the  necessary  power  given  him  ;  and,  by  the  pro- 
per use  of  it,  he  can  at  all  times  turn  unto  God  if  he  will.  The 
notion  then  that  repentance  is  always  in  the  Christian's  power,  is 
sti  icily  scriptural ;  we  speak  not  here  of  extreme  cases,  we  enter 
not  into  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a  death-bed  repentance, 
but  referrins;  to  the  ireneral  case  of  Christians,  we  have  little  he- 
sitalion  in  sa\ing,  that  did  they  not  possess  this  power,  every  ex- 
hortation to  repentance  which  the  Scriptures  contain  would  be 
little  less  than  mockery.  In  the  course  of  this  treatise  we  are 
frequently  referred  by  the  author  to  the  Homilies;  we  now  re- 
commend to  his  attention  the  following  passage  from  the  Homily 
on  Repentance,  as  a  useful  illustration  of*'  the  sober  decision  of 
our  Church,"  respecting  the  condition  and  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

*'  Now  doth  he  (the  prophet  Joel)  add  unto  this  doctrine  of  ex- 
hortation certain  godly  reasons,  which  he  doth  ground  upon  the 
nature  and  property  of  God,  and  whereby  he  doth  teach  that  true 
repentance  can  never  be  unprofitable  or  unfruitful.  For  as  in  all 
other  things  men's  hearts  do  quail  and  faint  if  they  once  perceive 
that  they  travail  in  vain ;  even  so  most  especially  in  this  matter 
must  we  take  heed,  and  beware  that  we  suffer  not  ourselves  to  he 
persuaded  that  all  that  we  do  is  but  labour  lost :  for  thereof  either 
sudden  desperation  doth  arise,  or  a  licentious  boldness  to  sin,  which 
at  length  bringeth  unto  desperation.  Lest  any  such  thing  then 
should  happen  unto  them,  he  doth  certify  them  of  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  God,  who  is  always  most  ready  to  receive  them  into 
favour  again,  that  turn  speedily  unto  him.'*  Horn.  P.  451.  Edit. 
Oxon  1802. 

It  is  true  that  the  same  Homily  says  that 

**  We  must  beware  and  take  heed  that  we  do  in  no  wise  think  iu 
our  hearts,  imagine,  or  believe,  that  we  are  able  to  repent  aright, 
or  to  turn  effectually  unto  the  Lord  by  our  owi  might  and  strength," 
Horn.  P.  ^S*. 

But  the  question  is  not  at  present  zohence  the  strength  is  de- 
rived, but  whether  Christians  possess  it ;  for  if  they  do,  repent- 
since  is  always  in  their  ow  n  pow  er,  and  the  language  of  the  tenth 
article  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  such  an  opinion.  Mr, 
f  aber  stigmatizes  it  as  a  Fclagiau  notiou ;  were  then  the  framer$ 
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of  our  Homilies  Pelagians  ?  Before  he  again  hazards  the  use  of 
these  hard  words,  we  recommend  him  to  consider  liow  far  lie 
may  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  following  severe  but  dignified 
censure,  which  a  similar  indiscretion  of  Paraeus  drew  from  the, 
pen  of  the  learned  Bishop  Bull. 

"  Quod  addidit  Paraeus  de  Juliano  Pelagiano,  vereor  ne  eo  fine 
ab  ipso  dictum  fuerit,  ut  hinc  odium  sententiae  nostrae  apud  impe- 
ritos  conciliaret ;  quasi  scilicet  monstrosus  esset  quidam  fcetus  ab 
insigni  aliquo  Hseresiarcha  in  lucem  primum  editus.  Sed  hujus 
»cholaj  disputatoribus  omnes  a  se,  in  unico  licet  S.  Scrlpturarum 
capitulo,  diversum  sentientes  inter  infames  continuo  Ha^reticos 
censere  solenne  est."  BuUi  Harm.  Apost.  Diss.  Post.  Ch.  ix.  Sect. 
22.  p.  67. 

In  illustration  of  the  internal  struggle,  which  he  represents  as 
takinw  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  Christian,  Mr.  Faber  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  "there  are  tzao  men  in  everi/  regenerate  breast j"  from 
whence  he  infers  that 

"  Where  the  workings  of  one  alone  are  perceptible,  and  where  con- 
sequently there  is  no  struggle,  it  is  not  possible,  if  Bishop  Hall  be 
a  sound  expositor,  that  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  ever  have  been  really  experienced."     P.  1 20. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  good  Bishop's  doctrine  is  here 
carried  much  farther  than  he  intended.  Is  he  to  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  a  sensation  of  inward  corruption  is  a  necessary  test 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  That  no  man  can  be  living 
under  this  influence  but  he  who  is  sensible  of  sinful  desires  ? 
Surely  there  is  something  absurd  and  monstrous  in  the  veiy  pro- 
position. We  would  believe  that  there  may  be  no  struggle,  that 
is  no  such  active  desire  to  disobey  God's  law  as  can  occasion  a 
*'  never  ceasing  conflict  ;"  that  the  flesh  7nai/  be  so  far  subdued 
unto  the  spirit  from  the  first,  by  the  careful  education  of  the 
child  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  that  he  may  from  early  youth 
delight  in  his  Law  and  obey  it  ;  that  he  rnai/  be  spared  those 
grievous  trials,  which  would  give  opportunity  to  the  incitement  of 
the  old  Adam  within  him  ;  that  he  may  in  consequence  pass 
through  life  in  such  a  steady  and  habitual  course  of  duty,  as  to  be 
insensible  of  severe  inward  contests,  as  to  need  none  of  the  bitter 
feelings  of  repentance.  And  shall  we  believe  that  Bp.  Hall,  or 
any  sound  expositor  would  teach,  that  such  a  person  had  never 
really  experienced  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tliat  this  is 
not  mere  hypothesis  we  are  justified  in  asserting  from  the  case  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
Tualkin^  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
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blameless.  And  we  would  ask  the  author  what  he  thinks  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration  tliat  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinne/s  to  repentance  ;  what  of  the  7miet7/  and  nine  just  persons 
who  needed  none  ?  We  beseecli  him  not  to  strain  the  truth  ;  not 
to  draw  the  Une  more  strongly  than  the  Scripture  has  done  ;  not 
to  lay  down  positions,  upon  which  unskilful  enthusiasts  may  build 
doctrines  not  perhaps  in  his  contemplation.  For  if  a  perception 
of  the  workings  of  the  evil  principle  within  us^  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  test  of  the  residence  of  the  good  one,  men  may  be 
shortly  taught  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
Hot  upon  their  endeavours  to  purify  their  hearts  as  he  has  com- 
manded, but  upon  their  inclinations  to  disobey  him. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  observe  a  fondness  for  expressions  so 
strong  as  to  mislead,  pervading  this  whole  chapter  ;  and  a  perpe- 
tual attempt  to  illustrate  an  exaggerated  statement  of  that  conflict, 
which  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  but  certainly  not  always, 
nor  equally  at  every  period  of  life,  takes  place  in  a  Christian's 
heart,  by  scriptural  phrases  and  allusions  not  always  well  applied. 
The  accommodation  of  scriptural  language,  and  of  the  circum^ 
stances  recorded  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  ta 
the  case  of  Christians  in  general  requires  sound  discretion,  and  a 
quick  feeling  of  propriety  ;  when  so  used,  it  gives  a  weight  and 
earnestness  to  the  teacher's  language,  and  an  attractive  illustration 
to  his  doctrine,  which  cannot  fail  of  its  effect ;  but  unless  it  is. 
under  such  direction,  it  becomes  a  mere  ignis  fatuus  to  lead  the 
unwary  astray,  to  bewilder  plain  understandings,  to  inflame  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  imaginations,  to  administer  in  a  word  to  any 
thing  ratiier  than  to  that "  godly  edifying  zdiich  is  in  Christ.^' 

Our  observations  upon  the  rest  of  the  Treatise  must  necessarily 
be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass.  We  have  however 
conducted  our  readers  through  the  more  important  part  of  the 
volume  ;  the  remainder  is  chiefly  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  oper- 
ations, as  illustiated  in  the  disposition,  the  conduct,  and  the 
consolations  of  a  Christian.  Many  passages  might  be  pointed 
out,  where  sound  doctrine,  valuable  instruction,  and  pious  re- 
flections are  clothed  in  animated  and  even  eloquent  language ; 
though  too  often  disfigured  by  the  obtrusion  of  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  and  not  unfrequently 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  author's 
reasoning.  We  And  a  striking  instance  of  the  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  into  which  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter  ;  where,  although  he 
had  before  laboured  to  prove,  that  there  must  be  "  a  never  ceas- 
ing conflict"  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian;  the  author  telU 
ns  that 
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"  By  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  a  surprising:  change 
takes  place  within  the  servants  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God.  They 
no  longer  feel  any  relish  for  those  vanities  which  the  slaves  of  dis- 
iipation  esteem  absolutely  necessary  for  their  liappiness  ;  and  what 
was  at  first  resigned  upon  principles  of  duty  and  conscience, 
though  with  no  small  reluctance,  now  ceases  to  excite  a  single 
wisi),  and  is  considered  with  indifference  or  even  aversion.'* 
(p.  128.) 

Here  then  we  presume  the  "never  ceasing  conflict/'  the  war-' 
fare,  which  "  noi lung  is  to  terminate  hut  a  translation  into  the 
Church  iMumphant,"  (p  112.)  is  brought  t<>  its  conclusion,  even 
before  that  happy  event  has  taken  place.  To  the  plain  common 
sense  of  those  who  are  not  bound  to  sup})ort  a  system,  it  will  ap- 
pear evident  that,  if  the  tempting  object  be  removed,  the  tempta- 
tion will  be  removed  with  it ;  that  where  there  is  no  temptition 
there  will  be  no  excitement  of  passion  ;  and  where  passion  is  not 
stimulated  to  rebel  against  the  law  of  God,  there  can  be  uo  strug- 
gle, no  enmity,  no  warfare. 

But  perhaps  the  statements  of  the  author  are  never  more  in- 
consistent and  contnidictory,  than  when  he  treats  of  the  inward 
feelings  produced  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
heart. 

We  have  already  found  occasion  repeatedly  to  object  to  the 
Improper  stress  laid  upon  them,  as  useful  tests  of  the  presence 
and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  author  has  declared,  that  sensi- 
ble conflicts  with  the  evil  principle,  prove  the  presence  of  tli« 
good  one  ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  n  nev\ed  will 
is  an  experience  of  this  internal  Christian  conflict,  (p.  1 15.)  The 
■whole  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  **  the  Holy  Spirit  a 
comforter  and  an  intercessor,"  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  disser- 
tation upon  feeling  :  and  its  tendency  is  to  teach  Christians  to 
analyze  their  sensations,  to  consider  every  depression  of  mind, 
which  they  cannot  immediately  trace  to  some  assignable  cause, 
•nhether  bodily  distemper,  or  external  accident,  as  a  special  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  intended  to  try  their  faith  ;  and  every 
flow  of  spirits  as  a  consolation  vouchsafed  by  the  Spirit. 

We  are  told  that 

"  The  scriptural  expression  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  seems  plainly 
to  signify  that  the  soul  of  that  Christian,  upon  whom  it  is  impressed^ 
bears  as  evident  marks  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  the 
"wax  does  of  similarity  to  the  seal  by  which  it  has  been  stamped. 
By  means  of  this  resemblance,  the  Spirit  beareth  xvitness  ivith  our 
spir.ts,  that  tveare  the  children  of  God,  thus  infusing  into  our  hearts' 
the  sweet  balm  of  divine  consolation,"  (p.  179.) 

And  among  these  evident  marks  we  find  enumerated^,  "■  a  cer- 
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tain  relish  and  affection  for  heavenly  matters"  found  within  him- 
self by  the  person^  in  whose  heart  that  change  has  taken  place 
which  Mr.  Faber  calls  regeneration.  Among  other  authorities 
for  thus  interpreting  this  scriptural  phrase,  that  of  Bishop  Andrews 
is  inserted  in  a  note  (p.  179)-  That  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
determine  how  far  the  author  is  justified  in  claiming  the  support 
of  so  venerable  n  name^  we  here  extract  a  passage  from  one  of 
the  pages  to  which  he  expressly  refers. 

"  When  we  turn  ourselves  every  way,  we  find  not  (In  the  office 
of  the  Church)  what  this  5^«/e  should  be,  h\xt  the  sacrameyit ;  or 
what  the  print  of  it,  but,  the  ^race  there  received,  a  means  to  make 
us,  and  a  j^Iedge  or  earnest  to  assure  us,  that  we  are  his."  (Bp. 
Andrews,  p.  660). 

The  evident  marks,  of  which  Mr.  Faber  speaks,  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  this  passage  ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  favour  his  interpretation  of  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  affixes  a  meaning  to  this  phrase^  wholly  irreconcile- 
able  w  ith  the  whole  tenor  of  the  reasoning,  by  w  hich  he  has  at- 
tempted to  separate  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  those  sa- 
craments, appointed  by  Christ  himself  as  the  channels,  through 
which  they  were  to  be  conveyed.  Even  if  by  these  "  evident 
marks"  he  meant  only  the  fruits  of  holiness,  though  these  are  un- 
doubtedly the  true  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  upon  the 
lieart,  still  we  could  not  allow  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the 
figur-^tive  expression  in  question,  or  that  he  could  plead  the  au- 
thority of  the  learned  Andrews  in  his  support ;  but  when  he  reck- 
ons inward  feelings  and  emotions  among  his  evident  marks,  no- 
thing can  be  more  forced  or  unwarrantable  than  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  metaphor  ;  for  what  can  be  less  like  a  seal,  if  the  fi- 
gure is  to  be  literally  interpreted,  and  made  to  mean  an  out-' 
zcurd  mark,  than  mere  internal  transitory  ftelingsi  The  ve- 
nerable Bishop  has  doubtless  given  the  true  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture^ and  the  seals  of  the  Spirit  are  those  sacraments,  by  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  rniified.  When  we,  receive  these  sa- 
crametits  zcorthili/  then  the  promises,  generalh/  made,  become 
ours  in  particular  ;  they  are  then  rarijied  to  ns;  and  the  inward 
grace  of  the  sacrament  may  be  called  the  print  of  the  seal  upon 
our  hearts  ;  a  paicer  given  us  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
Christian  covenant,  a  pledge  that  Christ  acknowledges  us  to  be 
his  disciples.  It  remains  with  Mr.  Faber  to  s!)ew  how  Bp.  An- 
drews can  be  fairly  quoted  as  a  favourer  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
strtl  oj  the  Spiiit  is  "  the  blessed  correspondence  of  our  inclina- 
tions with  the  will  of  God  ;*  (p.  18'2.)  or  what  support  he  can 
derive  from  that  great  pillar  of  the  Church  for  his  doctrine,  that 
convict. ons,  experiences,  inward  conflicts_,  and  sensible  conver- 
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sion,  are  evidences  of  the  operations  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  on  the 

heart. 

Thus  far  however  he  has  appeared  to  teach,  that  the  feehngs 
are  "  a  useful  test  of  regeneracy  ;"  and  if  he  has  not  positively 
said  th-it^  they  are  a  sure  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart :  he  has  at  least  maintained  that,  where  they 
cannot  be  found,  there  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  never 
have  been  really  experienced.  Much  also  has  been  said  of  the 
sensible  comforts  proceeding  from  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit; 
and  though  we  are  warned  not  to  consider  them  "as  in  the  slight- 
est degree  necessary  to  salvation/'  (p.  176,  note)  yet  we  are  cer- 
tainly led  to  believe^  that  they  are  at  least  general  proofs  of 
spiritual  assistance.  But  in  the  seventh  chapter  the  author  un- 
expectedly declares  that  all  these  opinions  are  erioneous,  and 
cautions  us  against  those  vvho 

<«  would  persuade  us,  that  almost  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in 
warm  and  lively  feelings  ;  and  that,  unless  our  souls  are  perpetually, 
as  it  were,  in  the  third  heaven,  we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit's  influences,  or  of  the  privileges  of  genuine  Christianity ;" 

and  who 

*'  are  hence  obviously  led  to  imagine  that,  if  sensible  comforts 
abound,  they  may  safely  conclude  themselves  at  peace  with  God  ; 
but  that,  if  they  be  withdrawn,  they  have  no  longer  any  right  to 
believe  themselves  his  children.''  (p.  188.) 

We  are  told  that ''  this  is  to  suppose  the  favour  of  God  to  be 
as  variable  and  irregular  as  the  human  temperatuie ;"  and  that 
"  his  covenant  is  built  upon  a  surer  foundation  than  either  our- 
feclings,  or  our  faithfulness."  (p.  189-)  -All  this  we  steadfastly 
believe  ;  but  if  these  things  be  so,  what  will  become  of  all  Mr. 
Faber's  prior  reasoning  ?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  de- 
jection, despondency,  coldness,  and  indifference,  are  imputable  ta 
luunan  temperature  ;  those  warm  and  lively  feelings,  which  are 
called  sensible  comforts,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  that  one  may  be  as  fallible  a  test  of  the  favour  of  God,  as 
the  other  of  his  displeasure  ;  neillier  in  fact  being  any  test  at  all  ? 
Such  we  should  affirm  to  be  his  own  couviotion  on  the  subject, 
had  he  not  before  called  these  "  strong  consolations"  the  "  seal 
of  the  Spirit;"  (p.  18^2.)  had  he  not  taught  us  that  he  who  has 
this  seal,  finds  within  himself  a  certain  relish  and  affection  for 
heavenly  matters."  (p.  180.) 

Such  are  the  contradictions  into  which  learned  men  are  se- 
duced, when  they  forsake  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  to  follow 
thejflictates  of  their  own  imaginations.  To  us  Mr.  Faber  never 
appears  to  reason  moic  forcibly,  or  more  ably,  than  when  iluis 
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refuting  his  own  prior  statements.  The  following  passage  con- 
tains so  powerful  an  argtunent  against  all  reliance  upon  feeiinosy 
as  a  criterion  of  our  spiritual  state,  that  we  are  astonished  that 
the  author  was  not  himself  convinced  by  it  of  the  sandy  founda- 
tion of  his  own  system. 

*'  Faith  is  not  the  evidence  o/" things  seen,  but  of  things  unseen  : 
consequently,  if  our  religious  state  was  to  be  decided  by  oiir  feel- 
ings, the  very  foundation  of  faith  would  be  overturned ;  and  we 
should  have  sensible  demonstration  of  that,  which  we  are  required 
to  believe  simply  because  God  has  promised  it."   (p.  191.) 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  such  a  passage,  should  be  imme^ 
diately  followed  by  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  whole  foundation  - 
of  confidence  to  niternal  feeling  ?  The  questions  "  How  am 
I  to  know  whether  I  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
How  can  I  tell  whether  I  have  any  right  to  apply  God's  pro- 
mises to  myself r"  (p.  19^)  are  answered  wholly  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  evidences  of  inward  feeling. 

*'  Are  we  sensible  of  anj^  internal  contest  in  our  hearts  ?  Do  we 
perceive  a  new  principle,  to  which  we  were  formerly  strangers, 
strongly  drawing  us  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  and  all  good  works  ; 
while  another  principle  damps  our  ardor,  discourages  our  exertions, 
and  too  frequently  frustrates  our  best  resolutions  ?  He  that  has 
never  felt  such  a  struggle,  must  either  be  sinless  or  dead  to  sms. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  former  supposition  is  erroneous." 
(p.  192.) 

Again ; 

*'  Many  persons  will  readily  enough  acknowledge  their  imper-* 
fections  ;  but  the  question  is,  iu  what  manner  do  they  make  the  ac- 
knowledgment ?  do  they  really  feel  the  burden  of  their  sins  to  be 
intolerable  I  Do  they  indeed,  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  their 
Souls,  experience  the  pain  and  grief  of  falling  so  short  of  their  wishes? 
Or  do  they  confess  their  failings  with  as  much  phlegmatic  indifrer- 
ence,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  Avhich  concerned  any  body  in  the  whole 
world  rather  than  themselves.''   (p.  193.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  asking  the  author  whether  all  this  may 
not  depend  upon  temperament  ?  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  questiou 
of  feeling?  and  therelore,  whether  we  should  not  ''  overturn  the 
very  foundation  of  faith"  by  attempting  to  '''decide  our  religious 
state"  by  an  enquiry  conducted  upon  such  principles  I  But 
enonsfh  of  this  :  we  trust  that  sufficient  has  iiad  been  said  to 
shew,  that,  in  attributing  to  the  author  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent statements,  we  have  not  lightly  brought  forward  a  charge, 
which  we  were  unprepared  to  substantiate}  and  we  wish  not  to 
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press  the  subject  further.  We  are  indeed  conscious,  that  we 
have  aheady  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers; 
but  \vc  hope  that  the  importance  of  the  topics  which  it  has  been 
our  duly  to  discuss,  will  plead  our  excuse  for  the  length  to  which 
our  remarks  have  been  extended.  ' 

In  our  examination  of  this  Treatise  we  have  certainly  found 
more  to  censure  tiian  to  approve ;  we  trust  however  that,  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinions,  we  have  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
candour  and  respect ;  it  has  been  our  wish  to  give  them  firmly, 
but  not  harshly  ;  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  errors  of  the 
volume,  without  unnecessarily  wounding  the  feelings  of  its  au- 
thor. We  have  a  public  duty  to  perform,  and  from  that  duty  we 
shall  never  shrink.  The  author  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  talent, 
and  literary  reputation  ;  he  stands  forward,  not  as  an  unknown  in- 
dividual, but  as  placed  by  his  character,  and  his  advancement  in 
the  Church,  upon  an  eminence.  Many  will  look  up  to  him,  and 
receive  his  opinions  as  stamped  with  the  seal  of  unquestionable 
authority  ;  and  when  he  declares  that  "  they  exhibit  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
that  they  are  not  hastily  sent  forth  into  the  world,  but  have  the 
sanction  of  twelve  years  experience  and  study  in  his  profession  ; 
what  can  be  expected  but  that  many  will  bow  to  them  with  im- 
plicit deference,  and  be  content  to  mould  their  sentiments,  re- 
specting some  of  the  most  important  points  of  Christian  faith, 
upon  his  representations.  It  becomes  then  an  obvious  duty 
to  protest  against  the  errors  of  such  a  work  ;  to  warn  the  un- 
wary reader  not  to  mistake  the  dogmas  of  a  party,  for  the  de-. 
liberate  voice  of  that  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  and  to 
assure  him,  that  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Faber's  Treatise  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  arguments,  which  have  been  often  tried  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting  ;  of  doctrines,  which  the  Church 
of  England,  speaking  by  her  ablest  and  best  supporters,  has  long 
ago  publicly  and  repeatedly  disclaimed. 

Such  is  our  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  general  character  and 
tendency  of  this   volume ;  a  judgment  by  no  means  given  in  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  its  author,  but  pronounced  under  a  deep  con-     , 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  counteracting,  as  far  as  may  be,  the     | 
dangerous  eifects  of  those  doctrines,  which  he  has  unhappily  lent     ' 
himself  to  support. 
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BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  VIL  The  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  con- 
trasted with  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Universiti/  of  Oxford,  at  Christ  Church,  Jan.  £9,  1815. 
By  liicJiard  Lawrence,  LL.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
S^c.     Parker,  Oxford ;  and  liivingtons,  London. 

Would  we  cut  off  one  of  tlie  most  fatal  sources  of  fana- 
tical error  and  restrain  the  wanderings  of  idle  and  unholy  pre- 
sumption, it  will  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fix  the 
exact  time  when  that  regeneiation,  which  is  declared  so  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  state,  actually  takes  place.  Scripture,  in- 
deed, has  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  marked  the  season  when 
we  are  born  again,  and  become  children  of  light,  namely,  at  Bap- 
tism, when  we  are  initiated  into  the  Christian  Covenant  by 
*'  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

In  discussing  this  important  point,  Dr.  Lawrence  has  given 
a  short  history  of  the  rite  of  baptism  according  to  the  Jewish 
customs.  He  gives  us  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  for  stating 
that  without  this  ceremony  no  man  could  be  considered  a  pro- 
selyte, even  though  he  were  circumcised :  and  that  when  thus 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church  he  was  considered,  in  their 
own  words,  as  an  infant  newly  born,  or  in  other  words,  rege- 
neratedf 

'*  In  conformity  then  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  Regeneration, 
at  the  sera  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  appears  to  be  that, 
which  was  established  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  One  was 
considered  as  an  admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  the  other  as  an  admission  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian.  The  former  entitled  to  all  the  blessings 
of  the  old,  the  latter  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
both  to  the  high  appellation  oi'  the  elect  people  of  God. 

*•  In  every  age  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  first  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  Regeneration  was  always  regarded  as  a  necessary 
result  of  Baptism.  Indeed  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  perpetually  use  it  for  Baptism  itself.  Regeneration  then 
and  Baptism,  until  the  v;ritings  of  Calvin  grew  into  esteem,  were 
universally  deemed  things  inseparable.  Nor  does  it  seem  requisite 
'  to  prove  this  by  a  minute  detail  of  quotation,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one,  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Christian  opinion  for  a  moment  to  doubt  it. 

'*  Calvin, 
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"  Calvin,  whose  productions  in  early  life  marked  him  out  for  a 
reformer  of  no  common  talent,  w;io  seldom  was  disposed  to  think, 
and  as  seldom  to  express  himself,  like  other  men,  was  the  first  who 
separated,  what  had  ever  been  before  united.  Regeneration  and 
BdJjUsm.  Regeneration  was  with  him,  a  renovation  of  mind,  a 
conversion  of  the  heart  to  God,  appropriated  solely  to  certain  per- 
Eonal  favourites  of  Heaven.''     P.  6. 

This  opinion  then  of  Calvin,  with  all  the  absurdities  which 
his  followers  have  ererttd  upon  the  loundation  of  their  master. 
Dr.  Lawrence  combats  with  much  success.  We  can  strongly 
recommend  this  Seimon  i<>  the  attention  of  all,  particularly  of 
those,  who  are  the  victims  of  a  painful  solicitude,  always 
bordering  upon  melancholy,  and  too  often  degenerating  into  des- 
pair; waiting  for  amuav.ces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  according 
to  the  more  violent  enthusiasts,  expecting  the  agonies  of  the 
new  biith.  Most  fatal  indeed,  is  that  doctrine  of  assurance 
to  the  peace  of  individuals,  and  most  dtsuuctive  is  it  ro  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church.  We  earnestly  hope  that  discourses  such 
as  they  are  before  us,  may  have  ihcu-  due  intiuence  m  i  basing 
this  unhallowed  phantom  from  the  wails  of  our  earllny  Jerusa- 
lem. We  shall  with  pleasuie  present  our  readers  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  excellent  Sermon,  as  expressing  in  a  cleai-  and 
spiritual  style  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  upon  this  vital  ques- 
tion^ and  of  scripture,  upon  which  that  Church  is  tounded. 

"  Let  the  Calvinist  afflict  himself  with  tormenting  surmises  res- 
pecting those  peculiar  symptoms  of  Regeneration,  those  inde- 
scribable sensations  of  a  heavenly  call,  which  if  he  feels  not  dis- 
tinctly at  some  precise  period  of  his  life,  his  conviction  is,  that  he 
must  perish  everlastingly.  Let  him  secure  himself,  as  he  can,  or) 
the  dreadful  precipice,  where  presumption  points  forward  upon 
one  side;  upon  the  other,  horror  and  despair.  If  the  Garden  of 
Eden  be  before  him,  still  does  he  behold  it,  guarded  in  every 
direction  from  voluntary  approach  by  the  flaming  sword  of  pre- 
destination ;  and  behind  him  extends  a  waste  and  howling  wil- 
derness. 

"  Our  creed  is  less  aspiring  and  more  consoling.  We  ascend  not 
with  gazing  eye  towards  the  inaccessible  light,  to  scrutinize  that 
mysterious  will  of  the  Godhead,  which  the  very  angels  tremble  at 
while  they  adore.  Upon  us  has  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  distinctly 
manifested  in  his  revealed  will,  already  arisen.  Confessedly  "  Re- 
generated, apd  made  God's  children  by  adoption  and  grace,''  no 
personal  decree  of  reprobation  excludes  us  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 
Confessedly  to  our  grasp  is  its  vivifying  fruit  consigned;  and  nothing 
on  the  part  of  heaven  prevents  ^w  from  tasting  it  and  ivmg  for 
ever.  Thus,  therefore,  happily  assured,  never  let  us  contemplate 
Baptismal  Regeneration  as  an  ideal  and  shadowy  conceit,  but  as 
^  real  and  substantial  blessing ;  always  remembering,  tijat  to  vea- 
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son  upon  the  nature  of  a  Divine  Will,  abstracted  from  Christia- 
iiity,  aad  controling  our  eternal  destiny,  is  to  reason  upon  we 
know  not  what,  to  argue  from  a  principle,  of  which  we  possess 
not  the  slightest  experience,  and  to  defy  the  terrific  creation  of 
our  own  distempered  fancy.''     P.  21. 

In  the  notes  will  be  found  much  curious  matter,  tendinj^  to 
illustrate  the  regeneration  of  the  proselyte,  when  admitted  by 
baptism  into  the  Jewish  covenant. 


Art.  VIIT.  j1  popular  Survey  of  the  Reformation,  and  Fan- 
dameiital  Doctrines  of  the  Charch  of  England.  Bij  George 
Castance.     8vo.    Fis.     pp.  571.     Longman. 

A  very  well  meaning  book,  but  rather  too  comprehensive  in 
its  contents,  not  more  than  one-fourtli  of  it  being  dedicated  to 
the  subject  implied  in  the  title.  The  lawfulness,  the  expediency 
of  the  established  Church  come  into  consideration  ;  succeeding 
to  these  are  two  chapters  on  the  Trinity  and  on  original  sin  ; 
then  come  three  upon  justification,  and  one  upon  sanctitication  ; 
after  which  moderate  parenthesis  the  Autlior  returns  again  to  "  the 
spirit/'  anif  the  "  utility  of  the  Church  of  England."  And  all 
this  is  entitled  a  History  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Custance  is 
doubtless  a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  very  worthy  son  of  the 
Cluirch  ;  but  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  matter,  equally  ram- 
bling and  confused,  can  be  of  verv  little  use  to  the  cause  which 
he  would  defend.  Mr.  C  is  clearly  one  of  that  partij  m  t!ie 
Church,  who  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Gospel;  the  whole  volume,  indeed,  is  more  like  an  extempore 
sermon,  delivered  from  one  of  their  pulpits,  than  a  regularly- 
composed  treatise,  being  an  incoherent  mixture  of  truisms  and 
absurdities.  An  idea  of  the  Author's  style  may  be  taken  from  the 
following  specimen; 

*'  The  seraphic  Zecharlah  saw  *'  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan ;  even  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke 
thee :  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?  Now  Joshua 
was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And 
vinto  him  he  said,  behold,  /  haxie  caused  thine  iniquity  to  jkiss  frovi 
thee,  and  I  tviil  clothe  thee  imth  change  nf  raiment  *."  Let  no  man 
then  presume  to  stand  before  the  Divine  Majest}''  in  the  filthy  rags 
of  his  own  righteousness ;  he  must  be  arrayed  in  the  garments  of 


«  *  Zechariali,  iii.  1—4," 
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salvation,  whicli  the  Redeemer  himself  has  wrought,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  appear  in  the  celestial  court  of  the  king  of  kings.  »  1 
counsel  thee,"  saith  our  Lord,  «  to  buy  of  me  white  raiment,  tnat 
thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakeaness  do 
not  appear  *."  The  same  elegant  figure  is  employed  by  the  Apostle 
when  he  exhorts  the  Romans  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Again,  "for  as  many  of  you,"  saith  he  to  the  Galatians,  "  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  vd  on  Christ."  And  all  such  are 
supremely  blessed,  "  God  now  looking  on  them,"  says  Mr.  Locke, 
«  there  appears  nothing  but  Christ;  they  are  as  it  were  covered 
all  over  with  him,  as  a  man  is  with  the  clothes  that  he  hath  put 
on,"     Thus  adorned  ihey  sing : 

"  But  lest  the  shadow  of  a  spot 

Should  on  our  souls  be  found, 
He  took  the  robe  the  Saviour  wrought 

And  cast  it  ail  around."     P.  391. 

These  gentlemen  can  do  nothhig  without  a  little  bit  of  a  hymn, 
which  is  introduced  in  this  place  with  peculiar  felicity,  after  a 
citation  from  Mr.  Locke. 

As  v\e  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Custance  is  a  well-meaning, 
though  a  mistaken  man,  we  shall  conclude,  with  recom mending^ 
him  to  remain  contented  with  what  is  already  done  in  the  way  of 
divinity,  to  think  a  little  more,  and  to  write  a  gieat  deal  less. 


Art.  IX.     J  New  Covering  to  the   Velvet  Cushion,     l^mo. 
pp.  180.  5s.  6d.  Gale  and  Fenner.   1815. 

Of  the  Velvet  Cushion  in  its  original  state  we  spoke  with 
much  freedom,  because  the  prin<  iples  which  it  was  designed  to 
inculcate  weje  such  as  we  considered  worthy  of  animadversion. 
■\Ve approved  nt  ither  the  slippery  surface,nor  the  camelion  colours 
of  the  original :  of  its  new  covering  we  shall  say  but  little,  ex- 
cepting that  it  is  coarse  ralimanco,  ill-coloured,  cross-grained, 
and  fiitl  of  old  holes,  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  rip  up  at  present.  All  the  old  di>seiitiiig  arguments  are  urged 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  bitterness,  but  moulded  into  the  new 
shape  of  a  religious  novel.  The  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  is  run  down,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  care  of  a 
parish  mai/  possibly  be  confided  lo  a  fox-hunter,  or  a  debauchee. 
To  such  au  extreme  case  as  the  following  who  can  answer? 
We  might  as  well  argue  against  all  government  because  a  Nero 
reigned,  and  against  all  law  because  a  Jeffreys  was  once  judge. 


«  *  Revelation,  iil.  18." 

«  But 
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^'  But  allow  me  to  ask,  do  no  inconveniences  result  from  the 
imposition  of  ministers  upon  parishes  by  ecclesiastical  autlioi  ity  ? 
What  say  you  to  a  liijertine  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  ?  What 
say  you  to  the  condition  of  a  parish  doomed  to  attend,  and  to  take 
their  Fumihes  to  attend  upon  preaching,  in  which  no  single  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  is  ever  introduced,  or  in  which  they  are  all  opposed  ^ 
An  attendance  elsewhere  would,  you  know,  be  schismatic,  and 
remaining  at  home,  you  would  I  am  sure  deem  impious.  A  rector, 
for  instance,  I  grant  you  is  a  very  independent  man,  except  so  far 
as  he  is  afraid  of  the  Bishop ;  but  is  it  reasonable  that  the  rest 
should  be  all  slaves  ?  But  after  all,  the  conveniences  or  inconve- 
niences of  the  two  systems  do  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to 
the  question.     What  saith  the  scriptures?" 

"  '  If,'  said  the  stranger,  '  they  have  indeed  said  any  thing  up- 
<3n  the  subject,  I  admit  they  are  the  last  and  best  appeal.' 

"  '  My  opinion  is,'  returned  Mr.  R ,  '  that   they  have. 

Christians  are  admonished  to  '  take  heed  what  they  hear,'   and  to 

*  beware  of  false  prophets.'  When  an  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  in 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  disciples  were  applied  to  for  the  nurpose, 
and  when  the  seven  officers  of  the  first  CJiristian  comniuvjitv  at 
Jerusalem  were  elected,  a  sii::iilar  method  was  adopted.  *  i^ooK 
ye  out  amongst  you  seven  m?n  of  honest  report.'  The  practice 
of  Christian  an'^iquity  supports  the  same  sentiment.  All  the  bi- 
shops of  the  first  tiges  were  chosen  by  popular  vote,  and  they  were 
not  secular,  but  spiritual  bishops,  '  overseers'  of  the  ch  arches  of 
Christ.  Cyprian  frequently  speaks  of  his  being  made  bishop  of 
Carthage,  b^  the  favor,  and  vote  of  the  people  ;  and  expressly  says 

*  the  chief  poiver  of  choosing  twrthy  ministers,  and  of  rejecting  the 
mitvoi'thy,  belongs  to  the  people.''  " 

It  is  true  that  the  first  officers  of  the  Christian  community^ 
were  elected ;  but  the  author  has  not  been  plefised  to  iniorin  us 
how  else  they  could  then  have  been  chosen  ;  did  he  expect  to 
find  a  conge  cC  elire  from  either  Herod,  or  the  high  priest? 


NOVEL. 

Art.  X.     Duty,  a  Novel.    By  the  late  Mrs.  Roberts.    5  vols. 
12mo.     l£s.     Longman.      1814. 

We  camiot  pass  over  these  volumes  without  giving  them  the 
credit  which  they  deserve.  They  do  much  credit  both  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  discernment  of  their  authoress,  nor  will  they 
be  read  without  both  amusement  and  instruction,  ihe  style  is 
good,  the  incidents  are  pretty,  and  the  story  not  without  mterest. 
Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  short  life  of  the  authoress,  by  Mrs. 
Opie,  and  we  regret  to  find  that  this  is  a  posthumous  work. 

8      ■  Art. 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  XI.  Letters  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Kent  upon  Consumptions.  By  Thomas  Sutton,  M.D,  S)X. 
S)'c.     8vo,     pp.  59.     Underwood.     1814. 

The  inutility  of  using  a  regulated,  equable  temperature,  as  a 
general  remedy  in  cases  of  consumption,  is  canvassed  with  much 
ingenuity  in  this  pamphlet,  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Sutton  has  in 
some  measure  proved,  that  no  favourable  result  can  in  general  be 
expected  from  such  a  remedy,  as  consumption  is  equally  frequent 
in  those  climates  which  this  temperature  is  designed  to  imitate. 
A  humid  atmosphere  is  considered  as  most  favourable  to  those 
afRicted  by  the  disease,  and  this  remark  is  contirmed  by  the  bene- 
ficial effects  generally  received  by  consumptive  patients  from  the 
Climate  of  Devonshire.  Dr.  Sutton's  observations  respecting 
the  island  of  iMadeira  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 


Art.  XIT.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Consumption.  By  Charles  Pears,  M.  D-,  F.L.S.,  ^w  &'c. 
8vo.     pp.  63.     Highley.     1814. 

Galen,  Hippocrates,  Asclepiades,  Alexander,  Psycrestus,  and 
other  names  of  equal  toiighness,  will  most  assuredly  stick  in  the 
teeth  of  him  who  attempts  to  masticate  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume. We  have  seldom  read,  in  the  course  of  the  same  number 
of  pages,  more  pompous  inanity,  interspersed  with  hard  words, 
than  is  presented  us  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  more  happy 
specimen  of  fervent  inanity  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  following 
sentences,  w  hich  conclude  these  "  observations,"  as  tlie  author  is 
pleased  to  denominate  them. 

*'  It  is  supposed  that  an  apology  is  hardly  necessary  for  amplify- 
ing thus  on  a  disease  which  has  been  said  to  "  destroy  two- 
thirds  of  our  popidatio?i*  ;"  and  which,  as  Mr,  Abernethy  has 
observed,  "  has  not  met  with  svjpcient  attention,  or  its  principles 
been  sufficiently  explained."  "  Observation,''^  as  Le  Dran  says, 
*'  is  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences ;  from  whence  most  discoveries 


"  *  Besides  the  human  subject,  other  animals  also  suffer  much 
from  CONSUMPTION,  especially  horses,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  squirrels, 
birds,  c'^'C,'* 

are 
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are  derived.     To  this  we  are  Indebted  for  their  progress,  and  by 
this  alone  they  are  brought  to  perfection." 

"  13y  this,  therefore,  we  may  hope  to  succeed ;  and  to  this  na- 
tural foundation  we  must  apply — with  Hippocrates,  and  every  other 
attentive  and  persevering  observer  of  nature  in  her  various,  yet 
uniform,  operations ;  if  we  hope  to  lessen  the  number  of  those 
CONSUMPTIVE  SACRIFICES,  SO  vvcll  described  by  the  Latin  poet, 
where 

"  Hectic,  and  void  of  strength,  consumption  pale 
Prey'd  on  their  vitals.  Good's  Lticretiu.s,  b.  6 

"  In  conclusion,  therefore,  remember  the  advice  of  Hippo- 
crates, that  "the  patient,  the  attendants,  and— the  physician! 
should  each  do  their  duty!"  must  be  studiously  followed,  as  tha 
only  probable  niean^  of  securing  an  effect,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished — by  all  !"     P.  61. 

The  writers  on  political  economy  have  neglected  hitherto  to 
take  horses,  dogSj  c<its,  niojihejjs,  squirrels,  birds,  &.c,  into  the 
calculation  bi  the  English  population.  Mr.  Malthus  may  derive 
an  useful  hint  from  this  publicaijon,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
in  a  fuiure  edition  of  his  work  on  population,  we  shall  lind  a 
proposition  to  extend  the  prizes  of  celibacy  to  bachelor  monkeys, 
spinster  cats,  &c.  The  hint  to  be  thus  derived  from  the  essay 
l)eioje  us,  we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  effect  oi'  the  work. 


LAW. 

Akt.  XTIL  A  Treatise  on  the  Abuse  of  LarrSffarticiilatlyin 
Actions  of  Arrest,  S<c.  Bj/ Jmnes  Pcarce,  Gent.,  Attorney 
at  Lao:,     184  pp.  8vo.     6s.     Sherwood.     1814. 

The  author  informs  iis  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  practice,  in  London,  which  certainly  gives  him  a 
full  title  to  write  upon  the  abuses  of  the  laws.  Whether  he 
speaks  from  his  own  experience  or  from  that  of  others  we  know 
not,  but  he  certainly  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  actions, 
arrests,  bailbonds,  8v.c.  sufficiently  entertaining  to  all  those  who 
are  strangers  to  all  this  dreadful  snriihery.  Many  useful  hints 
might  doubtless  be  derived  from  Mr.  Pearce's  suggestions  ;  but 
we"  fear  that  practice  in  the  main  nntst  stand  where  it  was. 
Abuses  never  can  be  avoided  in  a  free-country,  where  so  many 
rogues  must  necessarily  be  concerned.  Ihe  reujedy  would  be 
^\orse  tbau  the  disease. 


Art. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Art.  XIV.     Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  containing  the  Six 
first  Boohs  of  Euclid,  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  SImson,  with 
Notes,  Additions,  ^c.     By  Thomas  Keith.    8vo.  pp.  398. 
10s.  6d.     Lon2;man.    1814. 


■»' 


This  is  a  volume  which  will  prove  highly  useful  to  mathema- 
tical students  in  the  first  stage  of  their  progress  ;  particularly  to 
such  as  have  not  the  advantage  of  an  instructor.  Mr.  Keith 
has  verv  judiciously  adopted  the  text  of  Dr.  Simson  as  a  gene- 
rally received  guide ;  and  his  notes  and  alterations  are  such  as 
are  usually  made  in  the  Cambridge  Lecture  rooms.  If  therefore 
the  student  is  unassisted  by  an  academical  tutor,  this  will  prove  a 
very  satisfactory  source  of  that  knowledge,  which,  though  com- 
mon enough  at  the  University,  he  cannot  supply  from  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  observation.  This  volume,  therefore,  may 
be  strongly  recommended  as  an  useful  and  good  subsidiary  to  the 
study  of  elementary  geometry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

iliRT.  XV.      Practical  Hints  to  young  Females.     By  Mrs. 
^  Taylor,  of  Ongar.     ]2mo.     pp.  1 65.    5s.    Taylor  and  Hes- 
sey.     1815. 

The  duties  of  a  wife,  of  a  mother,  and  of  a  mistress  of  a  fa^ 
mily,  are  admirably  pourtrayed,  and  most  successfully  urged,  in 
this  little  volume.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  to  fill  these  enviable  situations  with  the  utmost 
advantage.  The  short  religious  portion  at  the  conclusion  is 
warm,  affectionate,  and  just,  but  not  tinged  with  the  slightest 
spirit  of  fanaticism. 
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March  5,  lPil5,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  ten  Children  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Dennis,  iVI.  A.  late  Curate  of  Overton,  in  Hampshire.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Morgan,  LL.D,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  &c.     4to,     3s. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God  ;  or,  his  Universal  Empire.  Two  Sermons,  preached 
in  the  Parish^Church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London.  By  Richard  Lloyd, 
A.M.  Vicar.     4to.     4s. 

The  Saint's  day  Catechism  ;  or  Practical  Improvement  (by  Way  of  Question 
and  Answer)  of  the  Festivals  of  the  Apostles  and   Martyrs  ;  designed  for  plain 
People,  and    younger  Members  of  the  united  Church   of  England  and  Ireland. 
By  John  White  Middleton,  M.A.  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Curate    ■ 
of  Norton-under-Haui,  Somerset.     2s. 
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Henry  Leslie,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.     Ss. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization  :  with  detached  Thoughts  on  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  in  British  India.  By  Richard  Hey,  Esq.  LL.B.  late  Fellow  of 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge.     3s. 

Apostolical  Preaching  considered,  or  an  Examination  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
S^o.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Norris's  Attack  on  the  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  Dcaltry,  B.D.  F.K.S.  late  Fellow  olTriiiity  College,  Cambridge.     3s. 

Remarks  on  the  Effusion  of  the  Fifth  Apocalyptic  Vial,  and  the  late  extraor- 
dinary Restoration  of  the  Imperial  Revolutionary  Government  of  France  ;  to 
which  is  added  of'Mr.  Frere's  combined  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras, 
and  St.  John.     By  G.  S.  Faher,  B.D.  Rector  of  Long-Newton.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Consistency  of  Human  Operation  with  Divine  Influence  in  Religion:  a 
Sermon,  preached  in  tlie  Parish  Churcli  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen-square, 
and  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  Lambeth.  By  the  Rev, 
Francis  Smith,  A.M.  Rector  of  Grendon,  Warwickshire,  and  Vicar  of  Eardesley, 
Herefordshire.     8vo.     Is. 

The  Truth  to  which  Christ  came  into  the  World  to  bear  Witness ;  and  thft 
Testimony  of  Christ'i  Contemporaries  to  his  own  Declaration  of  his  Divinity  con- 
firmed by  his  Discourses,  Actions,  and  Death  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Llanartk 
and  Carmarthen,  on  September  30th  and  October  14th,  1814,  before  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen ; 
being  a  Sequel  to  a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  1790.  By  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.     Is. 

A  Second  Address  to  Persons  calling  themselves  Unitarians,  to  which  is  added, 
a  Postscript  on  the  Succession  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  Ji^lia  tor  the  lirst 
three  Centuries.     By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     6d. 

The  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
being  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  an  Unitarian  Lay-secedefi|t..with  Notes  and  Il- 
lustrations, containing  Schleusner's  Interpretation  of  Passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment relative  to  the  established  Doctrines  of  Christianity;  to  which  are  added  a 
Postscript  on  the  Anti-Sociuianism  of  Newton  and  Locke  ;  and  a  Letter  dedicatory 
to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ.  By  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.     6s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Stewards  of  tlie  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  ni  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1814. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.     Is.  6d. 

LAW. 

Fragmenta  Anliquitatis ;  or  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land  and  Jocular  Customs  of 
Manors  ;  originally  published  by  Thomas  Blount,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
enlarged  and  corrected  by  Joseph  Beckwilh,  Gent.  F.S.A.  with  considerable 
Additions  from  authentic  Sources.  By  Hercules  Malebysse  Beckwith.  4to. 
21.  12s.  6d. 
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Law  and  Practice  of  Judgmcnls  and  Executions,  including  Extents  at  thft 
Suit  of  the  Crown.  By  Peregiiuo  Binghiim,  A.B.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Special 
PJeader.      8vo.      143. 

The  Trial  of  James  Ripley,  Richard  Burton,  &g.  for  the  Murder  of  Jane 
Watson,  one  of  the  Persons  who  were  shot  in  the  Riot  in  Old  Burlington-street, 
on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1815.  Taken  in  Sliort-Hand  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Guraey, 
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cent  Discoverirs  ;  and  a,  certain  Cure  for  that  terrible  Malady'.  By  Robert  John 
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Art.  I.  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  on 
which  the  Fact  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  is  established  ;  and 
an  various  other  Subjects.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  dispersed  amonir  the 
■  Gentiles.  Bij  Samuel  Horsleij,  LLD.  F.  R  S.  F.J.S.  ^ Late 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     8vo.   9s.    Rivingtons.    1815. 

If,  in  announcing  to  our  readers  a  publication  which  bears  the 
tiame  of  Bishop  Horsley,  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  li« 
terary  character  of  that  eminent  prelate  should  be  brief,  it  is  be- 
cause the  delineation  has  been  so  often  attempted,  that  nothing  is 
kft  for  us  to  supply.     We  have  only  to  repeat  those  sentiments 
of  veneration,  which  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  feel,  for  a  man  to  whom  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  is  so  highly 
indebted  ;  we  have  only  to  join  in  those  expressions  of  respect, 
which  all  sects  and  parties  are  now  willing  to  bestow  on  a  man 
who  has  contributed  such  important  accessions  to  theological 
learning.     During  his  life,  his  abiUties,  were  too  formidable  not 
to  incur  the  resentment  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
hence  he  was  accused  of  credulity,  of  dogmatism,  and  of  illiber- 
ality.     But  if  even  his  controversial  tracts  be  impartially  perused, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  although  he  wrote  with  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  his  cause  and  with  a  consciousness  of  his 
powers  to  defend  it,  yet  he  displays  a  candour  and  forbearance! 
which  those  who  refuse  to  admit  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

The  present  article  leads  us  to  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  his  Sermons,  and  here  again,  the  testimony  which  we 
have  already  borne  to  their  excellence,  will  preclude  a  long  in- 
troduction to  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  sagacity 
of  this  able  divine  in  explaining  the  '^pavar,ra.  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, his  skill  in  eliciting  some  striking  observation  from  plaiii 
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and  familiar  passages,  and  above  all  the  vein  of  animated  piety 
which  insuiuates  itself  throughout  the  body  of  his  argument  are 
too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.  When  we  cannot 
assent  to  his  interpretations,  we  are  notwithstanding  pleased  with 
their  ingenuity.  Our  judgment  of  the  discourses  now  in  our 
hands,  cannot  be  expressed  more  forcibly  or  truly,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  editor.  That  although  they  are  arranged  from 
scattered  aixl  mutilated  manuscripts,  *'  Now  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged they  display  the  same  vigour  of  thought,  and  the  same 
masterly  powers  of  expounding  Scripture  as  characterize  his 
father's  other  theological  works."  The  duty  remaining  for  us  to 
perform,  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
the  learned  prelate,  and  to  select  a  few  passages  which  have 
most  strongly  impressed  us  either  by  the  novelty  of  their  matter 
or  by  the  energy  of  their  style. 

The  dissertation  which  precedes  the  other  discourses,  but 
which  was  originally  intended  for  the  pulpit,  was  written  in  con- 
nexion with  the  three  discourses  on  the  faith  of  the  Samaritans, 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons. 
In  the  first  of  these  three  Discourses,  the  Bishop  intimates  his 
intention  of  entering,  on  a  future  occasion,  into  the  general  ques- 
tion concerning  the  grounds  of  the  general  expectation  enter- 
tained by  the  Gentiles  of  the  appearance  of  a  Messiah.  This 
Dissertation  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  completion  of 
his  plan.  The  position  here  defended  that  the  expectation  of  an 
extraordinary  personage  was  almost  if  not  altogether  universal  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birUi  is  notorious.  To  adopt  the 
language  of  this  eminent  prelate  :  "  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  princi- 
ple which  even  an  infidel  of  candour  would  be  ashamed  to  deny, 
or  if  any  one  would  deny  it,  I  would  decline  all  dispute  with  such 
an  adversary  as  too  ignorant  to  receive  conviction  or  too  disin- 
genuous to  acknowledge  what  he  must  secretly  admit."  When 
the  Bishop  penned  this  sentence,  he  probably  recollected 
that  a  truth  so  generally  received,  was  denied  not  by  an  unbe- 
liever, but  by  one  of  those  who  boast  that  pure  and  ration»l 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  only  among  themselves.  In  return  to 
a  question  of  the  Bishop  :  ''  Have  you  forgotten,  have  you  never 
known,  or  would  you  deny,  what  is  not  denied  by  candid  infidels, 
that  the  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  or  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, was  universal  even  in  the  Gentile  world,  about  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  appearance?"  His  celebrated  Socinian  antagonist 
Priestley  answers  :  "  This  I  do  very  much  question,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  candid  infidels,  who  have  ac>-  ■ 
knowledgcd  it."  We  are  unable  to  decide  whether  this  assertion 
be  more  conspicuous  for  its  effrontery  or  ignorance,  and  well 
iril^ht  Horsley  disdain  to  offer  a  reply.     If  the  name  of  a  candid 
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infidel  may  not  immediately  occur  to  us,  we  can  produce  the  au« 
thority  of  an  infidel  whom  Priestley,  we  suppose,  would  refuse  to 
honour  with  that  epithet,  inasmuch  as  he  declined  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  with  himself  on  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity  t 
We  allude  to  Gibbon.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  re- 
member the  handsoitie  encomium  which  that  historian  passes  on 
Lowth,  occasioned  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  Prielectious  on  the 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

In  the  present  Dissertation  the  learned  prelate  divides  his  ar- 
gument into  two  parts  :  he  first  shews  from  historical  evidence 
that  the  Gentile  world  even  in  the  darkest  ages  possessed  written 
prophecies  concerning  Christ  ;  and  secondly  that  these  written 
prophecies  were  the  remains   of  divine  oracles  of  the  earliest 


ages. 


On  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles  we  hear  the  Bishop  with  pleasure.  After  stating  that  tha 
charge  of  forgery  has  been  too  indiscriminately  admitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sibylline  prophecies  quoted  by  the  Christian  fathers, 
he  passes  on  to  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers.  In  these, 
there  are  indeed  no  quotations  from  the  Sibylline  teKt,  because 
the  publication  of  these  writings  was  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death,  but  from  the  general  argument  of  these  sacred  books  it  is 
clear,  that  they  both  announced  a  general  deliverer,  who  should 
reform  the  manners  of  mankind,  and  also  that  they  foretold  the 
downfall  of  idolatrous  superstition.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Bishop  cites  the  evidence  of  Cicero  as  to  the  latter  point  is  too 
impressive  to  be  given  in  any  language  but  his  own.  The  pas- 
sage refers  to  an  attempt  of  Julius  Caesar  to  attain  from  the  se- 
nate the  title  of  king,  by  producing  a  pr6phecy  from  the  Cumean 
Sibyl  of  a  universal  monarch  then  expected  to  arise,  and  by  ap- 
plying this  prophecy  to  himself. 

•*  The  republican  party  took  the  alarm.  Tully  was  at  that  time 
Its  chief  support,  and  his  great  abilities  were  called  forth  to  oppose 
this  stratagem  of  the  dictator's  faction.  In  his  opposition  to  it  he 
brings  no  charge  of  falsification  against  those  v,ho  alleged  this  pro* 
phecy  He  denies  not  that  a  prophecy  to  this  effect  was  actually- 
contained  in  the  Sibylline  books,  to  which  as  a  member  of  the  Au- 
gural College  he  had  free  access,  and  when  he  allov/ed  the  existence 
of  the  prophecy  he  was  a  better  politician  tten  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  Caesar  the  point  of  controversy,  and  to  risk  the  suc- 
cess of  his  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  Caesar's  party  upon  the 
precarious  success  of  that  particular  question.  Confessing  the 
prophecy  he  knew  it  to  be  impolitic  to  attempt  to  apply  it  to  any 
bi|t  a  Roman,  and  applying  it  to  a  Roman  it  had  been  difficult  to 
draw  it  away  from  Ctesar.  He  therefore  takes  another  ground. — 
Having  granted  that  the  prophecy  was  fairly  alleged  by  the  oppo- 
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site  party  from  the  Sibylline  bool^s,  he  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
credit  of  the  prophecy  by  a  general  attack  on  the  credit  of  the  books 
in  which  it  was  found.  He  affirms  that  these  Sibylline  oracles  were 
ivo  prophecies.  His  argument  is,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Sibyi 
no  marks  are  to  be  found  of  phrenzy  or  disorder  which  the  heathens 
conceived  to  be  the  necessary  state  of  evei-y  prophet's  mind  while 
he  .prophesied  because  the  prophets  of  their  oracular  temples  af- 
fected it.  But  these  books,  he  says,  carried  such  evident  marks  of 
art  and  study,  particularly  in  the  regular  structure  o^'the  verse  ad 
proved  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  writer  who  had  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  This  statement  of  Tally's  may  be  correct,  but  his 
conclusion  is  erroneous,  at  least  it  must  appear  so  to  us  who  take 
our  notions  of  proplietic  styje  from  the  specimens  which  the  Bible 
furnishes  :  for  the  true  prophets  were  never  impeded  or  disturbed 
in  the  natural  use  and  possession  of  their  faculties  by  the  divine  im- 
pulse. Their  fliculties  were  not  disturbed  but  excited  and  invigo- 
rated ;  and  in  the  most  animated  of  the  sacred  prophecies  we  find 
what  might  be  the  natural  character  of  the  prophetic  style,  force, 
elevation  and  sudden  transition,  we  find  beside,  an  exquisite  art  of 
composition  and  a  wonderiul  regularity  of  versification.  However 
the  Roman  critic  having  proved,  as  he  imagined,  from  that  circum- 
stance that  these  Sibylline  oracles  were  no  prophecies,  concludes  his 
whole  argument  with  this  edifying  remark:  'Let  us  then,'  saj's 
he, '  adhere  to  the  prudent  practice  of  our  ancestors,  let  us  keep 
the  Sibyl  in  religious  privacy  :  these  writings  are  indeed  rather  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  than  to  propagate  superstition.'  This  testi- 
mony is  above  all  exception.  Tully,  as  an  augvu*,  had  free  access  to 
the  book  in  question.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  improve 
his  opportunities  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  of  much 
learned  curiosity,  and  with  these  endowments  of  a  very  religious 
turn  of  mind.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  he  speaks  upon  the  best 
information,  and  he  is  the  more  to  be  credited  as  this  frank  confes- 
sion fell  from  him  in  the  heat  of  apolitical  debate,  in  which  he  took 
an  interested  part.^'  P.  15, 

We  should  have  cited  some  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  explana- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  if  the  subject  of  tl'at 
poem  had  not  so  frex^iuently  been  discussed.  Thougli  on  tlie  sup- 
position that  it  refers  to  the  oracles  of  the  Cunican  Sibyl  re- 
specting the  Messiah  it  may  l>e  obscure  ;  yet  on  any  other  su^" 
position  it  is  unintelligible. 

In  order  to  illustiate  the  second  division  of  bis  argument  that 
the  prophecies  current  in  the  Gentile  world  were  fragincnts  of 
prophecies  delivered  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  Bishop  entcra 
into  an  examination  of  the  actual  state  of  religion  between  the 
first  appearance  of  idolatry  and  the  institution  of  tlie  Jewit-h 
Church  by  Moses.  He  shews  (hat  the  progress  of  idolatry  was 
gradual,  and  that  prophetic  illumination  might  be  vouchsafed  to 
particular  individuals  in  the  Geiitile  world  after  idolatrous  worship 
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had  gained  ground.     Of  this  fact  he  produces  two  instances  the 
one  in  Job,  the  other  in  Bahiam. 

"  That  Job  was  a  prophet  is  so  universally  confessed  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  the  proof  of  it.  He  was  a  prophet  in  the 
declining  age  of  the  patriarchal  Church,  in  the  interval  between 
Esau,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and  Moses  Mhotn  he  pre- 
ceded, aiid  he  prophesied  in  a  country  where  the  sun  and  moon 
were  worshipped.  In  this  idolatrous  country  he  prophesied  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, that  he  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer  not  without  manifest  al- 
lusion to  the  divinity  of  his  nature,  and  express  mention  of  the  re- 
surrection as  the  effect  of  his  redemption  ;  two  articles  of  our  creed 
which  we  are  told  vvith  great  confiderfce  are  modern  innovations, 
whereas  we  find  them  not  only  in  the  Jewish  prophets,  but  in  far 
more  ancient  prophets  of  a  more  ancient  Church.''  P.  71. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Bishop  Horsley 
maintains  a  principle,  which  he  always  defended  vvith  success,  that 
supernatural  gifts  any  more  than  ordinary  atlairjments  are  not  be- 
stow ed  in  proportion  to  the  moral  wOrth  of  the  individual.  We 
have  only  to  express  our  regret  that  the  F.ssay  was  not  completed, 
since  much  interestisig  matter  would  have  suggested  itseU  to  the 
Jearntd  author  if  lie  had  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
pati  iarchal  traditions  current  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Of  the  Sermons  which  accompany  this  Dissertation,  four  are 
on  the  evidence  of  tlie  fact  of  the  resurreclion.  On  a  subject  sq 
thoroughly  sifted  we  miglit  expect  nothing  of  oiiginality,  but  it 
was  Bishop  Horsley 's  talent  to  say  common  things  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself.  Among  the  many  disquisitions  on  this 
fundamental  article  of  the  Christian's  faith,  there  is  a  Sermon  by 
Dr.  Priestiey  in  which  the  evidei  ce  is  stated  vvith  great  perspi- 
cuity. But  nothing  will  shew  the  superiority  of  the  orthodox 
faith  over  the  tenets  of  the  Materialist  and  the  Socinian,  than  a 
comparison  of  that  Discourse  with  those  of  Horsley.  We  can- 
not resist  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  vvith  the  Bishop's 
introduction  :  lor  the  warmth  of  its  piety  it  is  worthy  of  a  Father 
of  the  primilive  Church  :  it  is  inferior  only  to  the  animated  rea- 
soning of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

*'  The  prop  and  pillar  of  the  Christian's  hope  (which  being  once 
removed  tiie  whole  building  would  give  way)  is  the  great  event 
which  we  at  this  season  conmiemorate,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  ;  insomuch  that  the  evidence  of  the  fact  may  properly  be 
considered  as  the  seal  of  his  pretensions,  and  of  the  expectation  of 
his  followers.  If  notwithstanding  the  pure  and  Ijoly  life  which 
Jesus  led,  the  subliinity  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  the 
natural  excellence  of  the  duties  which  he  enjoined;  if  after  all  tha 
riiiraclcs  v^duch  he  performed  he  was  at  last  forsaken  of  that  Ctod  ta 
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whose  service  his  life  had  been  devoted,  if  his  soul  was  at  last  left 
in  hell,  and  the  Holy  One  was  suffered,  like  a  common  man,  the 
prey  of  worms  and  putrefaction,  then  truly  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  vain.     It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  exhort  you  to 
sacrifice  present  interests  to  future  hopes,  to  renounce  the- gratifi- 
cations of  sense  for  those  promised  enjoyments  in  the  presence  of 
God,    to  rely  on  his  atonement  for  the  pardon  of  involuntary  ofr 
fences,  and  to  trust  to  a  continual  supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
portioned to  the  temptations  the  world  presents.     It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  ye  submit  to  a  life  of  mortification  and  constraint,  of  war- 
fare with  the  world  and  of  conflict  with  the  sensual  appetite.      It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  ye  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  in  painful 
apprehension  of  the  wiles  of  the  great  deceiver,  the  treachery  of 
your  own  unguarded  hearts  and  the  sallies  of  unconquered  appe- 
tites.    •  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,'  all  promises  that  are 
made  to  you  in  his  name  are  vain,  and  the  contempt  of  the  present 
world  is  folly.     If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,   the  conse- 
quence must  either  be  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  that  this  whole 
doctrine  was  a  fraud,  or  if  the  purity  of  his  life  might  screen  hirn 
from  so  foul  an  imputation,  and  the  truth  of  his  pretensions  be  sup- 
posed consistent  with  a  failure  of  his  predictions  in  the  most  impor- 
tant article,  you  would  only  have  in  him  a  discouraging  example  of 
how  little  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  utmost  height  of 
virtue  to  which  human  nature  can  attain.     If  neither  the  unspotted 
sanctity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  his  intimate  union  with  tho 
first  principle   of  life  itself,  could  give  him  a  deliverance  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  what  hope  for  us  who  have  neither  claim  nor  plea 
but  what  is  founded  on  the  value  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferino-s  ;  no 
union  with  Qod  but  what  we  enjoy  as  the  worshippers  of\is  in- 
carnate Son.     But  beloved,  '  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  be- 
come the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.'     His  resurrection  was  the 
ficcomplishment  both  of  the  ancient  prophecies  and  of  his  own  pre- 
diction ;  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  God  that  the  great  atone- 
ment was  accepted ;  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
doctrine  and  of  his  high  pretensions  ;  a  confirmation  of  the  hopes  of 
his  followers,   which  renders   it  no  less  unreasonable  as  the  case 
stands,  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  completion  of  his  largest  promises 
than  It  would  have  been  to  hope  had  his  promises  been  actually 
ibund  to  fail  in  so  principal  an  instance."  P.  125. 

We  are  inclined  fo  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley  that 
the  body  witli  vyiiich  Christ  rose  was  immaterial,  though  we  know 
that  mm^y  able  divines  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  Since  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  is  a  pledge  of  our's,  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  a  similar  change  was  effecled  in  his  natural  body  tQ 
Jhatv\ Inch  will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  his  true 
disciples.  The  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  draws  his  ar«-u. 
ipent  to  Its  proper  termination  is  distingMished  for  elevatioirof 
apnlmient  and  language. 

<f  Woul4 
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**  Would  you  now  ask  why  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection  was  not 
rendered  visible  to  all  the  people.  Will  you  not  rather  stand  aghast 
at  the  impiety  of  the  question  ?  Ask  why  God  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity?  As'k  why  he  who  conversed  with 
Abraham,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend,  conversed  not  but  in 
judgment  with  the  vile  inhabitants  of  Sodom  ?  Ask  why  Moses  only 
of  all  the  congregation  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  thick  darkness 
where  God  was  ?  The  appearances  to  the  apostles  after  the  resur- 
rection were  of  the  same  kind  with  the  appearances  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  chosen  rulers  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
lie  who  to  converse  with  Abraham  veiled  his  glory  in  a  traveller's 
disguise :  he  who  appeared  to  Joshua  under  the  walls  of  Jericho 
in  the  hahit  of  a  warrior,  with  his  sword  ready  drawn  for  the  attack ; 
5ie  who  was  seen  by  Gideon  and  Manoah  in  the  human  form ;  the 
eame  shewed  himself  at  the  sepulchre  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
form  of  a  gardener  ;  to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  as  a  wayfaring 
man  ;  to  thje  eleven  separately  or  altogether  in  various  forms  at  va- 
rious times;  upon  every  occasion  in  the  manner  of  his  appearance 
manifesting  his  exaltation,  and  yet  finding  means  to  afford  them 
satisfactory  proofs  that  he  was  the  same  Jesus  who  had  died." 
P.  213. 

Among  the  remaining  Discourses  of  this  volume,  we  were 
particularly  attracted  by  the  two  last,  on  the  extraordinJU"y  and 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  former  of  these, 
an  idea  of  the  Jliishop  will  probably  be  deemed  fanciful,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  ticry  tongues  which  descended  on  tlie 
i^postles  continued  visible  on  the  head  of  each  when  he  came 
abroad  to  address  the  miiltitude.  The  latter  discourse  we  want 
words  to  praise  in  a  manner  equal  to  its  excellence ;  we  are 
tempted  to  join  in  the  panegyric  which  Scaliger  passed  on  an 
ode  of  Horace,  that  he  would  rather  have  been  iis  author  lliaa 
king  of  Arragon. 

From  the  great  popularity  which  the  Sermons  of  this  learned 
prelate  have  experienced,  we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  an 
opinion  advanced  by  him,  that  a  discussion  of  difficult  and  am- 
biguous texts  may  he  rendered  interesting  to  the  imlettered.  He 
thought  and  thought  justly,  that  these  disquisitions  might  be  such 
as  would  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  libraries  of  the  learnejjj 
i>ut  into  the  closets  of  the  devout ; 

J*  Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus/' 
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Art.  II.  Charlemagne;  ou  VEglise  delivree.  Poeme  Epiqite^ 
en  vinQt-quatre  chants.  Par  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Membre 
de  VInstitat  de  France,  etc.  etc.  2  vols.  4to.  Longman  and 
Co.     1814. 

Among  the  phcenomena  of  these  wild  and  turbulent  times  is 
surely  to  be  accounted  an  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  cantos, 
which  boasts  for  its  author  one  of  that  tremendous  family  who 
have  called  forth  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  execration  of  the 
ajje.  Endowed  with  a  genius  as  commanding,  and  a  penetration 
sUll  more  profound  than  that  of  Napoleon  himself,  he  had  long 
withdrawn  from  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  had  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  that  imperial  throne,  the  foundations  of  which  he 
himself  had  laid.  Not  the  offei  of  a  kingdom  could  induce 
him  to  become  the  support  of  a  tyranny  which  he  detested,  even 
thou«^h  that  tyrant  w  as  a  brother.  Ardent  in  his  love  of  a  ro- 
mantic, perhaps  even  a  ferocious  liberty,  Lucien  was  a  revo- 
lutionist from  principle,  a  character  which  neither  the  ties  of 
private  affection,  nor  the  splendour  of  public  power  have  ever 
tempted  him  to  abandon.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  crimes, 
they  have  been  consistent  at  least ;  and  though  enriched  with 
plunder  and  stained  with  blood,  his  hands  have  fought  for 
Eo  other  despot  than  the  daemon  of  jacobinism.  Under  this 
Sp6ll  his  brother  is  now  fast  bound,  and  Lucien  is  his  sup- 
jporter  and  guide ;  but  should  he  burst  his  chains,  and  re-establish 
himself  in  all  his  former  power,  we  doubt  not  that  Lucien  will 
again  retire  to  his  Tusculum,  or  again  take  refuge  even  in  this, 
hostile  island,  and  offer  that  homage  to  the  shrine  of  the  muses 
\vhich  he  refused  to  pay  before  the  imperial  throne. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the 
Lombards,  which  was  overthrown  by  Charlemagne  on  the  capture 
of  their  last  king  Desiderius,  But  however  interesting  such  an  epoch 
mny  be  to  the  historian,  with  regard  to  the  change  which  it  produced 
on  the  political  events  of  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject  suffi- 
ciently interesting  for  an  epic  poem.  Our  poet  in  order  to 
render  it  subservient  to  his  purpose,  considers  it  under  the 
view  of  religion,  and  by  representing  Desiderius  as  the  greates-t 
enemy  of  the  Church,  and  Charles,  as  the  most  strenuous  de- 
fender of  the  Pope,  endeavours  to  establish  his  great  moral 

•'  Ni  les  portes  d'enfer,  ni  les  foibles  raortels 
Ne  prevaudront  jamais  sur  I'Eglise  Clu-etienne.'* 

Considered  in  this  pohit  of  view,  the  poem  of  Charlemagne  might 

doubtless  have  becw  both  instructive  and  useful.     I'^or  the  moral 

which  it  inculcates,  and  the  truth   which  it  represents,  are  of 
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sucli  a  nature  as  to  interest  all  the  Christian  world.  Like 
Milton,  his  purpose  is  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
to  shew  the  triumph  of  religion,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
Highest.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fable 
M'hich  conveys  this  moral,  and  the  narration  which  devclopes 
this  truth,  are  by  no  means  interesting  in  themselves.  The 
reader,  as  he  proceeds,  never  ceases  to  perceive  that  the  fidelity 
of  the  historian  is  sacrificed  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet; 
that  events  are  feigned,  circumstances  forged,  and  characters 
misrepresented  ;  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  Desiderius,  nor 
Charles,  are  by  any  means  what  the  p  et  would  represent  them  ; 
tliat  the  king  of  the  Lombards  in  waging  war  against  the  Roman 
Pontiff  had  no  other  object,  but  the  lecovery  of  those  estates 
which  the  Pope  had  usurped,  or  at  the  best,  which  against  all 
show  of  right  had  been  wnsted  from  the  Lombards  by  Pepin, 
and  conferred  upon  the  Holy  See;  that  Charles  was  led  into 
the  war  neither  by  the  love  of  reHgion  nor  respect  to  the  Pontiff; 
that  he  was  heaping  injuries  upon  the  very  man  whose  daughter 
he  had  dishonoured,  and  whose  projects  ht^  had  forwarded,  as 
Jong  as  it  suited  his  ambitious  views;  that  the  Pope  in  calling 
on  Charlemagne  to  assist  him  against  the  Lombards,  had  no 
other  views  but  the  maintenance  of  those  danns  which  for  so 
many  ages  caused  the  annals  of  the  world  to  be  written  in  blood, 
and  cast  a  shadow  of  disgrace  even  upon  the  purity  of  religion. 
How  then  can  we  approve  and  admire  the  hero  of  the  poem 
engaging  in  such  a  war  f  How  can  we  agree  with  the  poet  in 
considering  it  as  a  triumph  of  the  Church  ?  How  can  we  rejoice 
at  the  victory  of  Charles,  at  the  fall  of  Desiderius? 

It  is  not  so  that  Tasso  or  even  Voltaire  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  their  poems.  The  truth  of  history  has  been  literally 
preserved  both  in  the  Henriade  and  in  the  Gerusalemme;  and 
the  very  few  deviations  do  not  disgust  the  reader  by  their 
evident  falsehood.  Tasso's  hero  is  as  good  as  he  is  great ;  his 
valour,  his  prudence,  his  piety,  his  religion,  are  what  every 
man  must  adnsire,  and  for  which  every  historian  must  give  him 
credit.  Voltaire  represents  his  hero  also  great  and  amiable  even 
in  his  weaknesses  ;  the  truth  of  history  is  most  faithfully  pre- 
served, and  the  very  canto  on  the  loves  of  Henry  and  (labiielle, 
is  perhaps  that  which  pleases  the  most  in  the  whole  Henriade. 
In  both  these  poems,  the  reader  must  rejoice  at  the  success 
which  crowns  the  efforts  of  their  several  heroes,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  pleases  him  the  more  as  it  justifies  his  own 
feelings  and  expeciations.  And  yet  the  subject  of  the  Henriade 
is  in  Itself  as  much,  and  perhaps  much  more  unfit  for  an  epic 
poem  than  that  of  Charlemagne. 

The  whole  poem  before  us^  in  a  great  measure,  turns  upon 
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the  dismission  of  the  Lombaid  Princess  by  Charles^  and  the 
recall  of  his  first  wife  i\delinde.     But  such  a  step,  far  from 
awaking  our  sympathy,  excites  our  indignation.     It  is  our  own 
Henry  VIII.  murdering  one  wife,  to  commit  adultery  with  ano- 
ther.    Our  poet  considers  Armelie  as  a  second  wife  to  Charles, 
after  his  divorcement  of  Adelinde.     This  indeed  i*  Miiratpri's 
opinion.     But  neither  Muratori,  nor  any  other  historian  asserts, 
that  Charles  dismissed  this  second  wife  for  the  sake  of  resuminw 
the  first  whom  he  had  divorced.     i\ll  other  histoiians  consider 
this  Lombard  Princess  a«  the  first  wife  of  Charlemagne.     The 
Pope  Stephen  III.  (though  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  him  Stephen  IV.) 
had    most   violently   opposed  the   marriage.     He   foresaw   the 
diminution  of  his  temporal  power,and  the  Lombards  were  branded 
by  the  appellation  horrida,  peijidd  nee   dicendd  Jictentissimd 
natio)ie  Longohardorum,  to  whom    he    imputed   tlie  first  ori- 
gin of  leprosy,  and  w  hose  alliance  he  denoinices  as  unlawful  and 
cursed  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  Bertha  the  mo- 
ther of  Charles,  was  not  deterred  by  this  violent  denunciation  of 
the  Pope.    She  went  in  person  to  ask,  obtain,  and  accompany  into 
France  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  as  a  wife  for  her  son.     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp ;  but  the  fickle  disposition 
of  Charles  was  soon  tired  of  a  lieauty  that  had  lost  ail  charms 
^'ith   its    novelty.     After   two    years    marriage^    the    Lombard 
Princess  sine  crimine  ullo  was  remanded  to  her  father  ;  and 
new  wives  and  concubines  to  the  number  of  nine  established  iu 
the  family  of  the  emperor  the  right  of  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
Ror  did  the  Roman  Pontiffs  dare  to  make  any  representation 
upon  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  all  moral  and  Christian  law. 

Our  poet  to  induce  Charles  to  dismiss  the  Lombard  Princess, 
employs  the  wild  expression  of  the  mad  Orlando,  and  the  per* 
suasions  of  an  old  monk,  but  with  such  a  character  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  of 
any  avail.  Indeed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself  he  would  have 
pursued  the  same;  perhaps  even  a  more  venial  course.  Pie 
would  have  avoided  both  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency,  but  while 
the  poet  wraps  him  in  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  represents  him 
as  a  real  penitent,  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  concubinage  and  polygamy  ;  his  hero  exhibits 
tlie  union  of  hypocrisy  and  vice,  and  while  he  gratifies  the  ambi- 
tion, and  forwards  the  views  of  the  Pope,  he  reaches  the  very 
acme  of  human  depravity. 

How  then  can  we  avoid  being  disgusted  with  the  fifth 
eanto,  in  which  this  monarch  dismisses  Armelie  ?  How  can  we 
sympathize  with  the  poet,  who  introduces  us  to  the  cloisters 
where  the  forgotten  Adelinde  had  retired  ?  How  can  we  share 
tlie  tender  feelings  of  paternal  affection  towards  ]£mmaj  when 

we 
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we  know,  much  too  perfectly  for  the  interest  of  the  poem,  that 
Charles  was  never  a  father  before  the  divoice  of  Arm61ie,  and 
this  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  Lombard  Princess  was  the 
second  and  not  the  first  wife  of  the  French  emperor?  These 
events  which  have  never  bad  f>l:ice  except  in  the  iniugiaatioii  of 
the  poet,  weaken  the  interest  of  a  fable  so  manifestedly  contra- 
dicted by  history.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  liberty  must  be 
allowed  to  the  poets  iu  feigning  events,  and  supposing  circum- 
stances, to  render  still  more  striking  the  characters  of  their  heroes, 
and  the  truth  of  their  moral ;  but  this  liberty  is  sliU  circum- 
scribed by  certain  rules,  and  at  all  events  it  must  be  so  employed, 
as  to  increase  our  interest,  and  not  to  shock  our  credulity. 

Now  in  Charlemagne  the  reader  sees  a  subject  which,  thoiigli 
fundamentally  historical,  treated  without  any  regard  to  the  truth  of 
history,  coiiiraiy  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  (Jerusaieumie,  the 
Henriade  and  the  Lusiade,  he  sees  that  this  deviation  of  history 
does  not  tend  to  exalt  the  external  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion, 
butto  promote  the  temporal  cause  of  the  Koman  Pontiff.  Thepoet 
indeed  by  this  strange  union  of  history  and  romance,  has  followed 
moretht  ?p!rit  of  ancient  mythology,  than  the  august  simplicity  o£ 
the  Gospel,  by  mixing  up  tiie  interests  of  true  religion  witli  the 
mummeries  of  the  Romish  Church,  has  viclated  all  those  rules 
of  criticism,  by  which  alone  a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
truth  and  falsehood  ;  between  the  deities  of  Horner^  and  the 
Almighty  of  Milton. 

And  all  this  at  a  time,  when  the  visible  head  of  the  Catholic 
religion  is  endeavouring  to  institute  the  same  maxims  of 
intolerance,  and  the  same  principles  of  bigotry,  which  might 
succeed,  as  indeed  they  did  during  the  dark  ages,,  but  which 
must  avvakeii  the  indignation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
re-establishment  alone  of  the  deadly  inquisition,  the  ridiculous 
persecution  of  the  Free  Masons,  and  the  recognition >of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Bellarmine,,  make  too  striking  a  contrast 
\Tith  the  views  of  the  poet,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  poem. 

Nearly  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  details.  1  he  quar- 
rel concerning  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
IconoclasteSj  forms  perhaps  the  greatest  engine  of  the  poem. 
The  poet  from  the  very  beginning  acquaints  the  reader,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  Pope  against  the  Lwmljards  arose  from  their 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Constan.- 
tinople,  who  having  espoused  the  dogmcs  impiirs,  as  he  calls 
them,  of  the  Iconoclastes,  had  become  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  Iconoclastes, 
though  it  may  have  interested  Hadrian,  who  wished  for  an 
.opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperor,  is  not  in 
jtaielf  ft  measure  of  sufficient  consequence  as  to  interest  the 

whole 
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whole  host  of  Heaven  to  petition  the  Most  Highest  against 
them,  and  nnich  less  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  devii^  w  ho  would 
not  liave  derived  anv  disadvantage  from  the  success  of  either 
party.  For  let  it  be  well  understood,  the  Icoriodastes  were  Chris' 
tians  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     But  let  us  listen  to  the  poet. 

XXII. 

«'  Vilfrid  sacrifiait  au  milieu  des  latins. 
Son  front  est  pvosterne  devant  le  sanctuaire  ; 
8es  sens  sont  absorbes  dans  ie  divin  mystere ; 
II  ii'entend  ni  ia  voix,  ni  les  pas  des  mutius. 
Aa  centre  de  I'autel  et  sur  la  croix  domine 

Une  image  divine  : 
C'est  riiiiage  du  Christ  soufTrant  pour  les  mortels, 
}Lt  calmant  par  sa  mort  TeterneUe  justice : 
A  cet  aspect  les  grecs  courent  vers  les  autels ; 
}Lt  leurs  oris  furieux  troublent  le  sacrifice. 

XXIII, 

"  lis  s'approchaient  deja  de  la  marche  sacree  ; 

Deja  la  sainte  croix  cedait  a  leurs  efforts , 

Vilfrid  les  voit,  s'elance,  et  couvre  de  son  corps 

Du  lils  du  Tout-puissant  I'image  reveree : 

*  Quel  horrible  spectacle  otfrez-vous  9.  mes  yeux  ? 

Arretez,  nialheureux !' 
pit  alors  le  pasteur  d'une  voix  inspirce ; 
Son  front  calme  et  severe,  et  ses  cheveux,  blanchis, 
Ses  accents  douloureux,  sa  demarche  assurte 
Glacent  soudain  le  cceur  des  soldats  interdits, 

XXIV. 

"  lis  se  troublent :  honteux,  egarcs,  eperdur, 
Du  temple  en  murmurant  ils  atteignent  les  portes : 
Un  soldat  pres  du  scuil  arrete  leurs  cohortes. 
A  tons  ses  compagnons  ses  traits  sont  inconnus. 
Ses  longs  cheveux  tresses  tlottent  sur  son  armure. 

Sa  livide  figure 
Etincelle  des  feux  du-courroux  infernal. 
Tir;u>t  centre  les  grecs  son  large  ciraeterre, 
I!  s'oppose  a  leur  fuite  ;  et  son  discours  fatal 
Verse  dans  tons  lecocurssa  rage  sanguinaire."  Vol.  I.  P.  14, 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  beautiful  verses,  for  some  of  them  are 
really  so,  should  be  epent  upoJi  so  \\relclied  a  ihought.  It  is 
evident  that  in  so  doing,  our  poet  has  had  in  view  to  imitate 
and  follow  the  footsteps  of  lasso.  But  the  author  of  the 
Cerusalemme,  in  calling  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  aimy 
the  power  of  Heaven,  opposes  to  them  not  a  set  of  Christians, 
wlio  differ  from  them  on  a  mere  point  of  discipline,  and  who 
have  btca  braiideU  as  heietics,  because  it  suited  the  ambition 
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of  tlie  Pontilf,  but  a  nation  of  Infidels  and  Mahometans.  The 
inteifeience  of  the  devil  on  such  an  occasion  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  miscliief,  which  this  enemy  to  the  human  race  is  always 
prune  to  produce,  and  corresponds  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  cannot  leave  the  monument  of  redemption 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  even  then  Tasso  is  satisfied 
with  suffering  the  Deity  to  employ  secondary  causes  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  ;  now  in  Charlemagne  we  find  the  most 
wonderful  miracles  performed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  aiost 
absurd  purposes. 

XXXIII. 

*'  Les  tenebres  enfin  suspendent  les  alarmes. 
Le  temple  des  latms  fume  d'uii  pur  encens. 
Sur  les  marbres  sacres,  les  pretres  gemissants 
Recueillent  les  debris  qu'ils  trempent  de  leurs  larmes. 
lis  veulent  sur  I'autel  replacei-  par  trois  fois 

L'image  de  la  croix : 
Par  trois  fois  I'autel  tremble ;  et  la  croix  chancelante 
Parait  vouloir  quitter  ce  temple  ensanglante  ; 
Vi]frid  semble  r^vivre;  et  de  sa  main  tremblante 
II  montre  le  chemin  de  la  sainte  cite, 

XXXIV. 

**  Tous  bs  coeurs  sont  saisis  d'une  divine  horreur. 
Une  vox  retentit  au  milieu  de  I'enceinte : 
*  — C  escaRome,  Chretiens;  allez,  partez  sans  crainte; 
Vous  serez  prGcedes  iar  I'ange  du  Seigneur. 
£mportez  avec  vous  les  images  sacrees. 

'  Fuyez  de  ces  cOntr6es  : 
L'esprit  du  Tout-puissant  a  quitte  les  lombards  : 
Leur  prince  de  I'impie  a  regu  I'alliance : 
Tuyez  loin  de  I'impie  .  .  .  et  dans  les  saints  remparts, 
Du  Dieu  que  vous  servez  attendez  I'assistaiice.' 

XXXV. 

**  Les  iilijages  du  temple  a  ces  mots  rassemblees 
Par  les  pieux  latins  sont  mises  sur  un  char. 
On  depose  au  milieu  le  corps  du  saint  vieillaTd, 
Les  tenebres  alors  tout  ci  coup  redoublees 
Des  ministres  de  Dieu  proti-geRt  le  dessein, 

Deja  loin  du  lieu  saint 
A  pas  prccipites  parcourant  les  montagnes, 
lis  traversent  des  grecs  le  camp  siditieux. 
C'est  en  vain  que  les  grecs  entourent  ces  montagnes ; 
Le  sommeil  sous  la  tente  a  ferme  tous  les  yeux, 

XXXVI. 

**  Le  cortege  sacre  ne  se  livre  au  repos 
Qu'en  Xouchant  de  Terni  la  terre  hospitaltefe. 

L'astra 
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L'astre  du  jour  brillait  de  sa  clarte  premiere  ; 

Les  pasteurs  sur  les  monts  ramenaient  leurs  troupeauxs 

Les  nombreux  laboureurs  descendaient  vers  la  plaine ; 

Une  terreur  soudaine 
Les  saisit  ii  laspect  de  ces  debris  sanglants; 
Presses  autour  du  char  et  des  saintes  reliques, 
lis  levent  vers  le  Ciel  leurs  regards  suppliants, 
Et  melent  leurs  sanglots  aux  tunebres  cantiques.- 

XXXVII. 

**  Cependant  des  cites,  des  hameux,  des  villages^ 
Accourt  en  gcmissant  la  foule  des  latins. 
On  maudit  de  Viltrid  les  laches  assassins. 
Les  pretres  dans  leurs  bras  emportent  les  images.- 
Les  families  en  pleurs  desertent  leurs  foyers. 
Couvrant  tons  les  sentiers, 
•  La  troupe  fugitive  a  chaque  instant  s'augmente, 
Apres  trois  jours  on  voit  s'clever  dans  les  airs 
De  la  saintc  cite  la  masse  triomphante  : 
Les  Chretiens  rendent  grace  au  Dieude  I'unlvers." 

Vol.1.  P.  1^. 

Here  again  we  find  another  imitation  of  Tasso,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  army  of  the  Crusades  marching  to  Gerusalemme,  and 
being  met  by  the  Christians  residing  on  Monte  Carmelo.  But 
how  beautiful  are  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  poet  at  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  City  !  Let  us  compare  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
we  shall  see  how  a  poet  of  infeiior  parts  can  spoil  even  the 
thought  of  a  master. 

But  if  the  subject  and  the  details  of  the  poem  of  Charlemagne 
are  far  from  being  interesting  and  pleasing,  the  narrative  is  still 
less  so.  One  of  the  greatest  merit  of  all  epic  poems  must  con- 
sist in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the  events 
are  related.  For  though  the  poet  may  be  obliged  to  respect  the 
veracity  of  history,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  historian.  Free  and  inspired  by  imagination,  he  plunges  at 
once  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  to  which  he  intermixes  after- 
wards whatever  has  happened  before,  and  witli  art  and  fancy  he 
informs  the  reader  of  every  circumstance  which  is  necessary  to 
the  developement  of  his  plan.  So  the  Iliad  begins  not  gemiuo 
ah  ovo  but  from  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan  war;  the  iEneid,  from 
almost  the  end  of  iEneas's  voyage ;  and  the  Gerusalemme  from  the 
last  siege  of  the  Holy  City.  Jkit  our  poet  begins  his  story  from 
the  resolution  of  Charles  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Desiderius : 
he  makes  him  march  to  the  Alps ;  thence  he  sends  him  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  against  Vitikind,  \^hom  he  defeats,  and 
against  the  Saxons  whom  he  subdues;  afterwards  he  brings 
him  back  into  Italy,  when  he  reaches  Pavia_,  and  advances  upoij 
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Rome.  Now  besieging  and  now  besieged  by  the  Lonnbards,  he 
is  at  last  attacked  by  Desiderius,  and  with  the  intervention  of  a 
miracle  he  totally  overturns  his  empire,  and  liberates  the  church  at 
last.  Lucien  has  thus  unhappily  selected  for  the  display  of  his 
historical  accuracy,  the  only  circumstances  under  which  a  poet 
must  not  be  an  historian ;  and  with  still  greater  infelicity  has 
given  the  portrait  of  times  and  events,  which  resemble  history  in 
regard  to  its  narrative,  vvhile  they  have  not  the  least  simila- 
rity to  it  in  respect  to  the  truth.  Trissino  indeed,  with  equal 
dullness,  has  not  deviated  from  history  in  point  of  narrative,  but 
he  has  the  merit  of  also  following  it  in  point  of  truth,  while  in 
Charlemagne,  the  poet  has  neglected  the  only  prerogative  of  au 
historiiui  which  he  ought  to  have  preserved,  the  veracity  of 
events,  and  has  adopted  the  very  quality  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  imitated,  the  regularity  of  the  narration. 

In  the  use  of  celestial  machinery,  the  0so$-  aTto  fKy^xivn?,  or 
an  interposition  of  supertratural  power,  which  in  hastening,  and 
in  some  measure  directing  the  catastrophe,  might  have  been  intro- 
duced with  much  advantage,  had  a  proper  use  been  made  of 
this  powerful  means  so  employed.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  awful 
interposition  of  the  Deity,  which  governs  the  events  that  are 
detailed  in  the  poem,  is  placed  so  mal-a-propos,  that  the  reader 
is  tempted  to  smile  at  the  different  images  which  are  presented 
to  him.  Often  at  the  feet  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  we 
find  the  Virgin  Mary  praying  for  the  destruction  of  the  Icona- 
clastes,  who  payed  her  an  homage  equally  ardent,  and  perhapji» 
more  pure  than  that  which  she  received  from  the  Latins ; 

LXVIIL 

*<  '  O  mon  pere !  6  men  Dieu !  pardonne  a  ma  douleur. 
.To  crains  pour  les  latins,  je  redoute  I'inipie. 
La  race  de  INIartel  molleuient  assoupie 
Ahandonne  I'Eglise  au  bras  de  I'oppresseur; 
Grand  Dieu,  daigne  abaisser  un  x-egard  sur  la  terre. 

Exauce  ma  priere ; 
Au  nom  de  Nazareth  ;  par  ce  sein  bienheureux 
Ou  ton  fils  daigna  pi-cndre  une  forme  mortelle, 
Arrete  des  lombards  le  cours  impetueux  ; 
Arrache  mes  enfants  au  joug  de  I'infidele.'  "  Vol.  L  P.  ST* 

a  more  extraordiaary  prayer  was  never  utteied. 

In  the  3d  canto  we  iind  the  apostles  surrounding  saint  Peter 
in  order  to  know  whether  God  would  disperse  these  same  Icono- 
clastes,  whose  Emperor  had  entered  into  an  ailiance  with  Desi- 
derius  for  the  purpose  of  recovernig  the  provinces  usurped  by 
the  Pope.  Ii>  his  answer,  St.  Peter  informs  them  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  AlmightVj  for  the  execution  of  which  he  dispatches 
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Elias — not  into  Paris  to  Charlemagne,  which  would  have  beeis 
a  regular  mode  of  proceediug,  but  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  Adelard,  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  in  order 
that  he  and  not  Elias  should  go  to  persuade  Charles  to  dismiss 
j'Vimelie.  This  round-about  way  of  proceeding  is  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  long  and  tiresome  account  of  all  the  great 
men,  many  of  whom  were  consummate  vilhiins,  who  had  gone 
to  end  their  days  in  this  same  convent  of  Monte  Casino  ;  thus 
endeavouring  by  devotion  to  atone,  in  their  old  age,  for  all  the 
crimes  they  had  committed  in  their  youth. 

Be  it  as  it  will,  this  very  image  of  the  mission  of  Elias  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Geiusakmme.  In  that  poem  God  sends 
Gnbriel  to  Gotfredo^  and  as  the  angel  finds  this  leader  of  the 
Crusades  at  his  morning  prayers,  so  Elias  finds  Adelard  at  the 
feet  of  the  altar.  But  as  the  journey  from  Terra  di  Lavoro  to 
Paris  was  rather  a  long  one,  the  wild  imagination  of  Ariosto, 
which  has  been  criticised  both  in  the  preface  and  in  a  note^, 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  our  poet ;  with  this  difference,  that 
as  Ariosto  wished  to  amuse  himself  and  his  reader  with  knightly 
achievements  and  fairy  deeds,  he  provides  Ruggiero  with  a 
M'inged  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  island  of  Alcina,  while  our 
poet,  who  pretends  to  edify  Christianity  with  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  furnishes  the  monk  with  un  char  rai/omiat,  perhaps 
the  same  that  Lopez  de  Vega  produced  on  the  Spanish  stage  to 
convey  the  great  Inquisitor  into  heaven  for  the  sake  of  edifying 
the  nation  in  the  evening,  after  they  had  been  amused  in  the  morn- 
ing with  an  auto-da-fe.     But  let  us  hear  our  poet. 

XL. 

"  II  dit  et  disparait  aussi  prompt  que  reclair. 
Adelard  sent  calmer  le  trouble  de  son  ame. 
ITn  courage  inconnu  le  remplit  et  I'enflamme  i 
A  ses  yeux  eblouis  dans  le  vague  de  lair 
S'offre  un  char  rayonnant  .  .  .  .  le  pieux  solitaire 

Enleve  de  la  terre 
Se  trouve  transporte  dans  les  plalnes  du  Ciel. 
Des  monts  italiens  la  cime  sourcilleuse 
S'abaisse  sous  ses  pieds  :  I'esprit  de  I'Eternel 
Dirige  de  son  char  la  course  merveilleuse."    Vol.  I.   P.  91. 

And  after  his  interview  with  Charles,  the  same  celestial  car 
carries  him  back  to  his  convent,  where  we  hope  to  hear  no  more 
of  him. 

XVIII. 

"*'  Una  sombre  nuee  envelloppe  Adelard. 
Le  monarque  s'ecrie  :  "  arrete-toi,  non  pere, 
*  Ne  prive  pas  ton  tils  d'un  appui  necessaire.' 
Charles  parlait  encor  quand  le  cGleste  char 

Se 
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Se  decouvre  h.  ses  yeux  ;  par  I'aspect  du  miracle 

Confirmant  son  oracle, 
Dieu  du  fils  de  Pepin  veut  afFermir  le  cceur  ; 
Et  du  nord  au  midi  d'une  course  assuroe, 
Le  saint  vieillard,  des  Cieux  traversant  la  hauteur, 
Laisse  un  eclair  brillant  sur  la  voUte  azuree.''  Vol.  I.  P.  lOi. 

Again,  the  hermit  of  the  Alps,  in  the  8lh  canto,  stanza  xxxiv, 
is  presented. 

**  Appesanti,  courbe  sous  les  glaces  de  Page  :** 

So  that  he  himself  says,  (stanza  xxxvii). 

** mon  corps  se  courbe  vers  la  terre, 

Et  je  voudrais  en  vain  les  suivre  sur  les  monts  :" 

And  yet  in  the  following  stanza,  even  supposing  that  at  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  convents  were  established  on  the  Alps  for  the 
relief  of  pilgrims,  this  doubled  and  tottering  old  man,  who  can- 
not follow  his  companion,  on  account  of  his  age,  is  represented 
to  have  just  made  a  journey  from  Monte  Casino  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Cenis,  a  distance  much  above  live  hundred  miles,  in  ihree 
days ;  that  is,  since  the  destruction  of  his  convent,  described  in 
canto  7-  stanza  liv. 

In  the  11th  canto,  during  eighteen  long  stanzas,  the  devil  is 
very  busy ;  and  at  last,  after  having  gone  at  one  breath,  from 
Germany  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  into  Spain,  casts  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  with  his  immense  body 

"  Forme  an  immense  abime  au  devant  du  vaisseau." 

But  as  the  ship,  after  four  and  twenty  hours  of  struggle,  not- 
withstanding all  this  ablme,  appears  to  go  right  again,  the  devil 
who  has  been  all  this  time  amusing  himself  in  the  sea,     " 

*'  , Gourrouce  sur  la  plage  iiquide 

El^ve  un  bras  pareil  a  la  trombe  des  mers ; 
II  obscurclt  les  airs,  &c.:" 

produces  a  tremendous  storm,  and  succeeds  at  last  in  wreck- 
ing the  ship. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  devil  begins  to  be  busy 
again.  In  the  22d  canto  he  appears  under  the  shape  of  the  idol 
Irmensul  to  Ormes  the  high  priest  of  the  Druids,  to  animate 
him  to  do  more  mischief,  when,  even  without  this  apparition, 
the  old  Druid  might  have  done  precisely  the  same.  And  as  the 
sacrilegious  attempt,  to  which  he  urges  the  Saxons  did  not 
exactly  happen  on  the  scene  of  action,  we  should  have  been 
more  obliged  to  the  poet  if  he  had  spared  the  description  alto- 
gether. Religion  is  too  august  and  too  holy  a  pursuit  to  be  treated 

P  p  lightly 
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lightly  ;  aixl  a  poet  is  never  authorised  to  disgust  and  scandaTIrr 
the  mind  of  his  readers  by  long  details  of  blasphemy  and  sacri- 
lege. In  this  respect,  Milton  alone  stands  unparaUeled :  he 
makes  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel  indeed,  but  without  any  s^uch  expres- 
sions as  might  shock  even  the  devoutest  soul,  nor  are  they  other- 
wise offensive,  than  as  they  ave  generally  malignant  and  wicked. 
And  yet  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  was  in  great  measure  com- 
pelled to  introduce  both  the  agency  and  the  language  of  Satan ; 
but  in  the  present  poem,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
perpetual  appearance.  He  far  too  often  assumes  fictitious  ap- 
pearances, in  the  llth  canto  again,  under  the  shape  of 
Timante,  he  gives  to  Charlemagne  a  false  letter  of  Armelie ;  anil 
ia  the  18th  • 

"  Du  Prince  Asturien  du  neveu  da  Pelage 
II  eniprunte  I'image.'* 

"in  both  cases  he  conveys  to  Charles  false  intelligence,  and  the 
interposition  of  Heaven  is  then  again  necessary  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  the  victim  of  his  credulity.  In  the  second 
instance,  this  interposition  of  Heaverr  is  so  much  more  wonder- 
ful, as  the  prodigies  are  repeated  so  as  to  affect  even  his  sistei- 
in-lavv,  vviio  is  nearly  I6OO  miles  from  him. 

We  should  have  imagined,  after  the  long  description  of 
Paradise  and  Hell  with  which  oar  poet  has  favoured  us,  that  we 
had  done  with  the  other  world  ;  and  indeed  we  little  expected 
in  the  19th  canto  to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  Purgatorv. 
Thither  however,  much  to  onr  astonishment  and  annoyance,  we 
were  conducted  by  the  Q?ieen  of  Aastrasie,  who  had  for  her 
guide  nothing  less  than  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  the  widow  of 
Carloman  meets  with  the  soul  of  her  husband,  and  their  dialogue 
of  course  turns  fn  st  upon  love,  and  afterwards  upon  business  j 
and  the  poet  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  detailing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church  upon  so  contested  a  tenet  of  its  belief. 

Another  great  fault  of  the  poem  is  the  repetition  of  the  same 
circumstances  in  point  of  time  ;  all  the  great  deeds  which  he 
relates  uniformly  happen  by  night.  Elias  appears  to  Adelaixl  by 
night,  and  at  night  Adelard  appears  to  Charles.  During  night 
happens  the  battle  on  the  Alps;  during  night  takes  place  tiie 
battle  of  Argente ;  during  night  is  effected  the  pursuit  of  the 
Saxons.  Godfrey  marches  by  night  to  surprise  the  enemy;  by; 
night  Charles  attacks  Theudon,  near  the  lake  Federa ;  and  by 
night  Desiderius  breaks  his  truce,  and  assaults  the  Franks  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Ly  night  Laurence  escapes  from  Bour- 
deaux ;  and  by  night  Charles  crosses  the  Catacombs,  and  his 
army  is  admitted  into  Rome. 

Though  ia  the  description  of  his  characters  our  post  is  gene- 
rally 
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rally  consistent,  yet  even  in  this  point  there  is  much  to  repre- 
hend :  Cliarles,  the  htMo  oif  tlie  poem,  is  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
two  characters  of  Godfrey  and  Kinaldo  in  the  Geiusalemme, 
but  much  of  his  merit  is  lost  by  the  poet  generally  calling  to  his 
aid  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  He  is  weak  and  credulous  to  a 
degree :  his  religion  is  the  effect  of  the  prodigies  which  happen 
to  him,  and  the  reader  remains  unaffected,  by  seeing  that  without 
these  supernatural  events,  Charles  could  not  have  been  a  hero. 
The  most  striking  deeds  of  valour  which  he  performs  lose  their 
interest  by  the  want  of  skill  in  the  poet.  He  generally  makes 
the  greatest  warriors,  the  most  undaunted  men,  to  tremble  before 
they  perceive  Charles  coming  to  attack  them  ;  they  are  mortally 
dead  long  before  they  receive  the  fatal  blow,  and  some  times 
even  before  they  engage.  Besides,  the  moulding  the  characters 
of  Godfrey  and  Ruialdo  into  one,  produces  quite  a  different 
effect  from  that  which  the  poet  intended.  By  blending  them 
together,  he  has  imagined  perhaps  that  he  exalts  the  merit  of 
Charles,  and  makes  him  appear  a  still  greater  hero  than  either  of 
them.  But  he  has  forgotten  that  by  attributing  to  Charles  the  pru- 
dence of  Gotfredo  and  the  bravery  of  Kinaldo,  he  has  also  attribut- 
ed to  him  all  the  failings  of  this  young  hero.  In  the  Gerusalemme, 
Riiraldo  is  an  impetuous  hero,  but  he  is  a  boy;  Gotfredo  is  a  pru- 
dent hero  because  he  is  old.  It  is  therefore  consistent  wilii 
human  nature,  that  Kinaldo  should  be  liable  to  feel  the  violence  of 
the  tender  passions,  which  ought  to  lose  their  force  in  a  man  of 
more  niodcate  habits,  and  greater  age,  such  as  Gotfredo. 
Kinaldo  therefore  tails  in  love  willi  Arniida;  and  even  then  the 
poet  has  taken  (are  to  give  such  a  description  of  her  as  might 
excuse  any  man  for  being  her  lover.  For  this  reason  the  reader 
is  inclined  to  er.cuse  Tasso  for  having  imagined  the  enchanted 
looking-glass,  by  which  he  might  recall  Kinaldo  to  his  senses. 
But  Armelie  is  the  most  detestable  woman  that  ever  lived  : 
even  her  beauty  is  more  supposed  than  expressed  ;  for  the  poet, 
by  a  round-about  way,  makes  the  reader  understand  that  she  is 
beautiful.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  woman, 
possessing  all  the  blackest  qualities  that  can  debase  the  mind, 
shoLdd  have  the  |)o\ver  to  inslave  the  heart  of  Cliarles. 

Besides  in  this  female  character,  our  poet  has  had  in  view  the 
Armida  and  Clorinda  of  the  Geiusalenime.  But  these  tuo 
characteis,  so  interesting  when  they  are  represented  singly  and 
separately,  lose  their  interest  w  hen  they  are  joined  together  in 
the  same  person.  Armida,  though  an  enchaulres.9,  is  a  woman 
still  :  she  possesses  it  is  true,  the  aits  of  a  coquette,  but  she  veils 
them  over  with  all  the  modesty  of  her  sex :  even  v\  hen  disappointed 
love  induces  her  to  offer  her  hand  as  a  prmnium  to  liiai  who 
should  slay  Kinaldo,,  even  when  she  herself  lets  a  dart  ily  at  lum, 
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she  does  not  forget  her  afFoctlon ;  nor  does  she  forget  that  softness 
and  timidity  which  is  the  most  pleasing  quality  in  a  woman. 
Clorinda,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  beauty  of  another  species  ;  she  has 
not  the  least  pretension  to  love.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  though  not 
such  an  enthusiast,  she  delights  only  in  battles  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments ;  she  despises  all  the  soft  and  amiable  pursuits  of  her 
sex  ;  and  though  possessing  every  personal  qualification  to  in- 
spire love,  she  does  not,  nor  indeed  does  she  wish  to  know,  what 
love  is.  But  in  Armelie  we  find  all  the  masculine  inclinations 
of  Clorinda,  and  even  more  than  the  faults  of  Armida,  without 
the  virtue  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  She  is  vain,  proud, 
ambitious,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  thus  becomes  disgusting  by 
(he  union  of  all  the  passions  which  the  poet  has  given  her. 
How  then  can  we  excuse  Qiarles  for  loving  such  a  woman  ? — 
And  how  can  we  excuse  the  poet  for  the  many  w  onderful  prodi- 
gies he  seems  to  think  necessary  to  persuade  him  to  dismiss  her?" 
Their  last  adieu,  and  the  whole  dialogue  between  her  and 
Charles,  possesses  neither  interest  nor  beauty.  In  this  the  poet 
has  attempted  to  imitate  the  parting  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida 
in  the  Gerusalenune,  but  unfortunately  has  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  Gerusalemme  the  parting  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida 
affects  the  reader,  because  in  representing  this  enchantress  bj 
force  of  love  alone  subject  to  Rinaldo.  while  by  a  supernatural 
power  she  is  the  mistress  of  his  life,  the  poet  has  cast  an  interest 
upon  the  whole,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  hero.  We  pity  Rinaldo  because  we  see  him  both  loving 
and  loved.  We  are  sensible  that  the  woman  who  forms  the 
object  of  his  affections  sacrifices  all  worldly  grandeur  to  the 
warmth  of  her  devotion,  and  for  this  reason  we  excuse  his 
attachment,  admire  his  fortitude,  and  share  all  the  anguish  of  his 
heart.  But  in  Ciiarleniagne  neither  the  situation  of  Armelie  nor 
that  of  Charles  awake  our  sympathy.  For  on  one  hand  we 
must  despise  the  woman,  while  on  the  other  the  cause  which 
induces  Charles  to  dismiss  her  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
excite  our  interest.  It  is  true  he  sees  an  old  monk  coming,  in 
an  invisible  car,  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles;  but  such 
a  prodigy  for  such  a  cause  may  suit  Ariosto  or  Pulci,  who  wrote 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Ibth  century,  but  must  awaken  the 
disgust  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

Perhaps  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  whole  poem  is  that 
of  Rodimir ;  but  unfortunately,  like  all  the  rest,  he  is  not  an 
original.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  Ticrmts  of  the  ^neid,  the 
Jurnale  of  Voltaire,  the  Argaiite  of  Tasso.  To  whom  how- 
ever our  poet  has  given  in  addition  an  attachment  for  Armelie, 
which  the  Circasso  had  nQt.     He  is  besides  introduced  to  the 
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reader's  acquaintance  in  too  short  and  light  a  way  for  such  a 
part  as  he  is  to  sustain. 

"  Rodamir  est  son  nom  ;  Vitikind  est  son  pere, 
Des  I'age  le  plus  tendre  Armtlie  eut  sa  foi; 
Charle  est  pour  lui  I'objet  d'une  aveugie  colere : 
Le  combattre,  lui  nuire  est  son  unique  loi." 

In  these  four  lines,  the  3d  of  which  is  neither  epic  nor  poetical, 
we  have  the  description  of  one  of  the  first  rale  warriors,  and  of 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  poem.  He  is  brave 
and  great,  like  the  Achilles  of  Homer  ;  but  the  anger  of  Rodamir 
is  not  either  so  well  grounded,  nor  so  necessary  t®  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Tasso,  in  his  Rinaldo,  has  given  to 
Achilles  a  more  worthy  successor.  Another  great  fault  in  the 
character  of  Rodamir  is  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  Lucien 
has  made  him  die.  In  order  to  raise  the  character  of  Charles,  who 
kills  him  in  battle,  our  poet,  by  an  ill-judged  sentiment,  makes 
him  tremble  long  before  the  attack  commences,  to  which  he  him- 
self had  challenged  his  opponent,  and  afterwards  die  like  a 
coward. 

The  most  perfect  character  however  in  the  whole  is  ^dalgise, 
the  son  of  Desiderius ;  he  is  the  Tancredi  of  the  Gerusalemme  ; 
he  is  brave,  humane,  generous,  and  a  prey  to  a  hopeless  passion 
for  a  sister  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  something  very  affecting 
in  the  manner  in  whi<.h  this  Lombard  Prince  obeys  the  com- 
mand of  his  father;  while  he  knows  too  well  that  by  so  doing 
he  will  lose  all  hopes  of  ever  obtaining  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection. 

Besides  these  Instances  that  we  have  remarked,  in  which  our 
poet  has  imitated  the  Gerusalemme,  there  are  others  in  which 
this  imitation  is  equally  striking.  The  Pope,  fortifying  one 
corner  of  Rome  at  the  approach  of  the  Lombards,  is  a  copy  of 
Aladino  fortifying  one  side  of  Jerusalem  at  the  approach  of  the 
Christians.  The  episode  of  the  loves  of  Monclar  and  Oriande, 
and  the  way  by  which  this  French  Knight  becomes  enamoured 
of  the  Saracen  Queen  has  for  pattern  "^I'ancredi,  who  falls  in  love 
with  Clorinda.  Both  these  knights,  for  the  first  time,  tee  the 
object  of  their  attachrnent  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms  ; 
Monclar  in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  Tancredi  after  tiie  combat 
with  the  Persians  :  both  the  ladies  are  represented  as  valiant 
warriors  ;  both  free  their  golden  tresses  from  the  pressure  of  the 
casques,  and  both  the  poets  express  the  same  sentin\eyt,  which, 
in  Charlemagne  is  rendered  by 

"  Un  moment  a  suffi  pour  allumer  sa  flamme^" 

with  this  difference,  that  Mpnclar  being  rewarded  with  the  hant^ 
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of  Orianflc,  loses  all  interest  which  he  niight  have  proclflccd^ 
vhil;;t  in  (jeiusalemine,  Tasso,  by  icprosfnting  Tuncredi  as  li 
pit-y  to  an  hopeless  passion,  paves  the  way  to  the  most  tfis- 
trtssiiig  event  tiiat  has  ever  been  nmg  by  the  epic  muse — the 
tragical  end  of  aii  adored  woman,  expiring  under  the  hand  of  her 
unconscious  lover. 

Ill  ihe  I'ith  canto  Grimoald  relates  to  Charles  the  defeat  of 
liainiond  and  the  victory  of  IJodaniir  and  Arnielie,  and  in  the  8tU 
canto  of  the  Gerusalemme,  Carlo  tcjls  to  Golfredo  the  defeat  of 
Sveno  and  his  troops.  But  the  melancholy  interest  which  we 
take  in  the  simple  recital  of  the  fall  of  this  brave  Danish  prince^ 
is  ejitirely  destroyed  in  Charlemagne  by  the  intricacy  of  the  de- 
tails, and  by  the  extent  of  the  answer,  contained  in  no  less  than 
three  pages  and  a  half,  in  which  Cliarlps  gives  a  long  string  of 
precepts  concerning  nulitary  discipline,  and  which  may  be  found 
better  explained,  and  much  better  situated,  in  the  poem  qf  Hart 
de  la  guerre,  by  the  philosopher  of  Suns,  Souci. 

Again,  the  whole  character  of  Longin,  and  especially  the 
advice  he  gives  to  Almansor,  in  tlie  13th  canto,  is  a  copy  of 
Ismeno,  who  is  the  counsellor  of  Aladino  in  ihe  perusalemme. 
The  invisible  car  which  Elias  offers  to  Adelard  to  convey  hu'^i 
from  Monte  Casino  to  Paris,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
rar  in  which  Ismeno  conveys  unseen  the  Soldano  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalen).  The  oath  of  Kodamir,  by  which  he  engages 
himself  to  revenge  Arm61ie,  is  taken  from  the  oath  of  Tissaferno, 
in  which  he  swears  to  avenge  on  Rinaldo  the  wrongs  of  Armida. 
Ulric  appearing  in  a  dream  to  Vitikind,  surrounded  by  all  the 
glory  which  is  the  inheritance  of  those  wjio  live  ^nd  die  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel,  reci^lls  to  our  recollection  t!;e 
dream  of  'J'ancredi,  in  wliich  this  Christian  prince  beholds 
amongst  the  blessed,  her,  whom  he  has  30  unfortunately  shiin,  but 
to  whom  he  has  given  immortal  life  by  baptism.  The  idol  of 
Irmensul,  exposed  on  the  altar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churolj 
at  Argente  by  the  order  of  Ormes,  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  images 
of  the  holy  Virgin  hung  up  in  the  Mosch  by  the  advice  of  Ismeno. 
Tasso  represents  Tancredi  alighting  from  his  horse  in  his  duel 
against  Clorinda,  and  our  poet  describes  Charlemagne  doing 
the  same  in  his  duel  with  Ezeiin.  Charles  struck  in  the  arm  by 
an  arrow, 

. .  = . "  volt  tranciuille  tonder  sa  blessure  ;'^ 

Gotfredo  having  his  leg  transfixed  by  a  dart  endures  the  pain 
xvith  the  utmost  composure.  The  wounded  Tancredi  weak  and 
feeble,  urged  by  his  courage  and  by  the  cause  of  religion  hardly 
capable  to  indure  the  weight  of  his  shield  and  his  swcrd^  without 
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any  armour,  goes  to  animate  liis  men  in  the  last  combat  against 
the  Turks,  and  Charles  confined  by  the  same  cause,  equally 
feeble  and  equally  weak — without  arms  gotr,  to  the  assistance  of 
bis  Franks  in  the  last  battle  against  the  Lombards.  In  the 
middle  of  this  battle  Charles  sees  in  a  vision  the  angel  of  God 
protecting  with  an  immense  shield  the  city  of  Rome,  and  thus 
rendering  vain  the  attack  of  the  impious  :  Gotfredo,  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  in  a  similar  vision  sees  the  host  of  heaven  urging 
the  Christians  tp  scale  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Infidels. — in  this  same  engagement  Arm^iie 
lifts  up  her  hand  against  Charles — and  in  the  same  battle  i\rmida 
lets  an  arrow  fly  at  Rinaldo.  "  Sur  le  brassard"  of  Charles  "  la 
pique  s'estrompue,''  and  on  the  shield  of  Rinaldo  the  arrow  loses 
Its  point.  Charles  sends  some  of  his  knights  to  protect  his  deserted 
wife,  and  Rinaldo  goes  himself  to  take  care  of  his  mistress. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  some  anachronisms  and  inaccuracies 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  in  such  a  poem.  In  the 
8th  canto,  at  the  15th  stanza,  we  find  tiiat  Charles  on  the  Alps 
|)aving  given  to  his  troops  the  order  of  marching — 

."  Devant  le  premier  corps  de  la  nombreuse  armee, 
Marche  diQsJieurs  de. lisle  brillant  etendard— " 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  French  kings  did  not  begin  to  us^' 
the  //e;/7*s  de  lis  as  their  armonal  before  the  12th  century. 
J-*hilippe  Augustus  is  the  first  who  employed  one  of  these  fiowers 
as  his  cont re-signet.  Tliis  example  was  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sors, Louis  VII L  and  Louis  IX. — more  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  By  degrees  this  contre -signet  iowxidi  its  way 
in  the  escutcheon  of  their  kings,  in  which  they  placed  a  number- 
less quantity  of  the  flower  de  lis,  until  Charles  VIII.  reduced 
them  to  three  their  present  number. 

In  the  iOth  canto  he  speaks  of  Irmensul,  and  we  may  for- 
give his  considering  this  idol  of  the  Germans  as  a  real  deity, 
which  they  actually  worshipped.  The  little  we  know  about  this 
Irmensul  or  Irminsul  is  so  obscure,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  are  so  various  and  so  difterent,  that  ttiough  in  all  proba- 
bility this  Irmensul  was  nothing  more  than  a  monument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Irmiu,  whom  the  Romans  called  Armiuius, 
th€  conqueror  of  Varus  and  the  avenger  of  German  liberty — yet 
we  might  have  forgiven,  peHiaps  applauded  the  poet  for  having 
•followed  that  opinion  which  Vv'uuld  suit  best  the  developement  of 
his  plan,  and  atford  more  striking  images  for  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  but  when  he  gives  us  a  terrible  description  of  the  statue  of 
;5his  deity,  of  wiiom  we  know  literally  nothing,  when  he  says  that 

. . . ."  son  efFroyable  tete 
peg  arbres  las  plus  hauts  semble  toucher  le  faite,'^ 
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then  we  imagine  that  we  see  the  Devil  of  the  Gerusalemme, 
to  whom  Tasso  has  given  a  pair  of  horns  higher  than  Momit 
Atlas,  an  image  which  has  been  very  properly  criticised  by  our 
poet,  note  the  1st,  canto  9* 

At  the  same  time  we  should  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had 
spared  a  little  of  the  high  colours  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  description  of  the  Sueviau  prisoners,  slain  at  the  altar  of 
Irmensul.    It  is  certain  that  the  feasts  wliich  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  this  Irmensul  either  as  a  deity,  or  in  memory  of  their 
brave  general,  were  never  di.^graced  by  human  victims.     And 
though  human  victims  have  po'Juted  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
as  of  all  other  nations  of  the  globe  ;  yet  upon  enquiry  we  shall  find 
that  our  poet's  hero,  this  very  Charlemagne,  has  spilt  more  blood 
in  one  year,  than  all  the  Druids  together  in  a  century.     At  the 
taking  of  Vesburg,  in  the  year  77'2,  Charles  ordered  many  thousands 
of  the   unfortunate  Germans   to   be   murdered  in  cold  blood, 
because  they  would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  Gospel. 
After  so  much  of  pious  murder  he  caused  a  chapel  to  be  built 
in  the  place  of  the  temple,  which  however    he    took   care  to 
pillage  before  it  was  razed  to  the  ground.    'Y\\\%  chapel  in  course 
of  time  was  consecrated  by  Paul  HI.  perhaps  on  the  ground  that 
his  predecessor  had  approved  of  this  deed  of  Charles ;  just  as 
another  pope  took  from  the  institution  of  this  monarch  against 
the  Saxons,  the  pattern  of  the  Inquisition,  a  tribunal  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  has  renewed  amongst  the  Christians  the 
human  sacrilices  «f  the  ancients  :  and  indeed  since  the  Spanish 
government  is  so  blind  to  its  own  interest,  and  the  court  of 
Home  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  our  ministers  in  the  very  first  treaty  of  commerce, 
peate,  or  alliance,  which  they  shall  enter  into  with  Spain,  would 
stipulate  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  their  abominable 
auto-da-fe  ;  just  as  they  have  lately  stipulated  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade ;    and  just   as    Gelon    stipulated    with    the 
Carth;igiiiians  of  Sicily  for  the  abolition  of  the  inhuman  sacrifices 
of  their  children.     On  this  subject  we  shall  say  more  in  a  future 
[Number;  now  to  return. 

In  the  8th  canto,  stanza  7th,  our  poet  refers  the  origin  of 
Venice  to  the  incursion  of  the  Lombards,  under  Alboin  ;  when 
the  people  of  Padua  and  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  conqueror,  retired  amongst  the  marshes  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  where  they  built  a  town  ;  and  in  the  7th  note,  by 
way  of  an  explanation,  the  epoch  of  such  an  establishment  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  6ih  century  ;  adding  that  Charlemagne 
confirmed  its  republican  government,  and  Pepin  his  son  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Ventzia.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  the  name  and 
the  foundation  of  Venice  is  due  to  the  irruption  of  the  Huns, 
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under  Attlla,  which  happened  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  then  that  the  people  residing 
on  the  north-east  of  Italy,  retired  on  the  rocks,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  town  ; — but  even  then,  they  did  not  coin  this 
name  :  the  country  from  which  they  came  had  long  been  so 
called  from  the  people  who  had  been  its  first  inhabitants.  Tiie 
learned  author  of  the  Origini  Veneie  considers  the  origin  of  this 
nation  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  He  affirms  that 
long  before  the  irruption  of  the  Venedi,  f^indi,  or  Veneti,  who 
having  issued  from  the  marshes  of  the  Maeotis,  and  from  the 
Caucascus,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  these  countries 
were  already  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  the  name  of  He  net  i. 

In  the  distribution  of  time  our  poet  has  again  followed  more 
the  flight  of  the  imagination  than  real  possibility.     He  appears 
to  have  furnished  all  his  heroes  with  nine  league  boots,  and  the 
short  period  in  M'hich  the  greatest  deeds  and  the  longest  journies 
are  performed  would  puzzle  the  most  daring  commentators,  and 
would  hardly  suit  tlie  Morgante  or  Orlando.     The  action  of  the 
whole  poem  happens  in  112  days.    In  the  5th  canto,  that  is  on 
the  1 3lh  day  of  the  action,  Charles  resolves  on  the  war  against  the 
Lombards  ;   and  in  14  days  he  and  his  whole  army  are  already 
on  the  Alps,  and  fight  the  enemy.     Now  even  supposing  that 
every  thing  was  so  ready  as  to  allow  the  army  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice,  it   is  evident  that  a  distance   of  600    miles 
requires  at  least  a  month  ;  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
lime  for  climbing  the  Alps.    In  the  same  canto,  and  on  the  same 
day,  Armelie  leaves  Paris,  and  in  13  days  crosses  the  Alps,  and 
meets    Ilodamir    under    Pavia.     Rodamir  himself  in   the    7th 
canto,  leaves  Soma,  a  mountam  near  Rome,  and  reaches  Pavia 
in  a  few  hours,  while  a  courier  generally  wants  six  days,  though 
he  travels  both  by  day  and  by  night.     In  the  8th  canto  the  old 
and  decrepit  hermit  crosses  the  wiiole  of  Italy    from  Monte 
Casino  to  the  top  of  Mont  Cenis,  in  three  days.     In  the  7th, 
Adalgise  separates  from  Rodamir,  and  is  not  able  to  reach  Pavia 
in  the  same  period  of  time  in  which  this  Saxon  warrior  arrives 
in   Germany ;  and  thus  without  any  apparent  cause  the   one 
cannot  in  a  given  Ume   perform  one  third  of  the  journey,  which 
is  easily  done  by  the  other.     These  and  other  inconsistences  of 
the  same  species  are  so  palpable,  that  our  poet  himself  endea- 
vours to  excuse  them  by  some  saying  or  other  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  either  of  the  Saxons  or  Lombards,  by  which  they 
shew  their  unbelief  of  Charles  coming  from  so  far  in  so  short  a 
time.     Thus  Rodamir  is  surprised  to  find  Charles  on  the  Alps ; 
Desidcrius  to   see    him   on  the  Tyber ;  Vitikind  to  hear  him 
under  the  walls  of  Argente. 

Perhaps  here  our  poet  might  plead  the  example  of  Tasso, 

vho 
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who  tliongli  consistent  in  point  of  time  and  iHstorj?,  relates 
events  still  more  incredible  and  absurd,  and  at  any  rate  equally 
woyndeiful.  Ikit  m  the  lirst  place  we  humbly  conceive  that 
absiirditicv  can  never  establish  a  precedent  of  tastc^  however  they 
may  do  so  in  point  of  authority  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  all  the  absurdities  which  disgrace  the  Gerusa- 
Jemme,  arise  from  the  general  belief,  which  at  that  time  all 
ihe  nations  of  Europe  had  in  the  science  of  magic.  When, 
indeedj  our  laws  condennied  both  men  and  women  to  the  flame* 
for  enchantment  and  witchcraft,  and  when  these  laws  were  not 
uncommonly  executed,  can  it  be  ^-londered  that  an  actual  and 
iirin  belief  should  exist  in  the  powers  of  magical  illusion.  If 
tiien  such  was  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  clergy  of  Europe,  we  must  excuse  the  poet 
for  having  granted  to  his  magicians  all  the  high  power  which 
universal  belief  considered  them  as  possessed  of.  But  in  Charle- 
magne all  these  Monderful  events  happen  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  is  no  magician,  no  witcli,  that  can  furnish  the  poet  wjth  an 
excuse  ;  there  is  no  enchantment  that  can  heat  the  imagiqation  of 
ihe  reader,  and  pave  the  way  even  to  the  credit  of  romance. 

The  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  expect  that  we  should  say 
something  concerning  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  poem  ;  and 
sorry  we  are  of  not  having  it  m  our  power  to  gratify  his  curi()sity 
so  much  as  he  might  have  expected,  and  we  should  have  wished. 
Our  poet  does  not  much  deal  in  sublimity ;  and  the  few  touches 
of  that  species,  which  are  met  with  in  the  poem,  are  so  short  and 
so  few,  that  they  can  hardly  awake  the  reader  from  the  deep 
somnolency,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  will  creep  on  hinx 
at  the  perusal  of  this  ponderous  work.  The  following,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  specimens  of  our  author's  genius. 
The  C/iiusa  by  which  he  ends  the  portrait  of  Attila  is  certainly 
grand,  though  it  consists  of  one  lijie. 

XLV. 

^  Ce  farouche  vainqueur,  le  fleau  de  la  terre, 
Attila,  deLeon  tuena^antles  remparts  : 
,   -  Ses  sonibres  etendards 

Portent  de  tous  cotos  la  niort  et  le  ravage ; 

II  est  ne  pour  detruire  ;  et  le  courroux  du  Ciel 

A  livre  pour  im  temps  I'univers  ^  sa  rage .... 

Mprtels,  consolez-vous :  il  brave  I'Eternel."     Vol.  I.  P.  25. 

T!ie  wish  of  alliance  between  England  and  France  is  rathei 
pretty  ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  far  too  problematical. 

V. 

*'  Comrao  an  tempp  d<?  ces  rois, 
Puisse  la  paix  unir  les  rives  de  la  France 
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Aux  rives  d'AIbion  fille  altitire  des  raers  ! 

Happelons  par  nos  voeux  cette  heureuse  alliance 

Qui  peutseule  calmer  ies  inaux  ile  I'univers."  Vol.1.  P.  45, 

Of  the  same  species  is  the  descriptiou  of  the  duties  of  a 
jblshop,  in  the  character  of  VillVid. 

XX. 

*•  De  Spolete  Vilfrid  tenait  alors  le  siege, 
Vilfrid,  rainistre  saint,  digne  de  I'Eternel. 
Les  pauvres,  Ies  mourants  benissaient  sa  presence, 

I!  n'est  point  de  soulFraiice 
Dont  rhorreur  ne  se  calme  aux  accents  de  sa  voix  ; 
De  tous  les  malheureux  abordant  la  chaumiere, 
Sur  eux  le  saint  vieillard  repandait  h.  la  fois 
Et  les  trespr^  du  Ciel  et  les  biens  de  la  terre.'*  Vol.  I.  P.  13, 

The  vicis{>itiide.s  and  interested  adulation  of  the  courtier^  are 
strongly  depicted  in  the  following  lines  : 

XXXV. 

.«*  Un  moment  change  tont  dans  le  palais  des  roJs, 
Evitant  du  malheur  la  presence  importune, 
L'adulateur  servile  imite  la  fortune  : 
Sur  son  leger  caprice  il  module  sa  voix. 
La  fille  de  Didier  pour  fuir  une  rivale, 

De  la  cite  royale 
A  peine  abandonnait  les  superbes  rem.pai'ts, 
Qu'oubl-iant  ses  bienf'aits,  outrageant  >^a  memoire, 
Ses  amis  }es  plus  chers  volaient  de  toutes  parts 
I^'Adelinde  et  d'Emma  proclamer  la  victoire"  Vol.  I.P.138- 

The  emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  (he  necessity  imposed  on  the 
great,  by  the  burthen  and  solemnity  of  state,  is  very  feehngly 
detailed,  and  the  poet  most  pointedly  alludes  to  some  events  of 
the  same  species  which  have  happened  in  his  own  family. 

xiir. 

**^Adalgise  a  perdu  sa  derniere  esperance  ; 
Ea  chute  d' Armelie  a  comble  ses  malheura. 

*  Vqila.se  ^lisait-il,  de  nos  vaincs  grandeurs, 

*  Voila,  le  fruit  amer  !  leur  brillante  apparence 

*  Nous  cache  sous  la  pourpre  et  les  fers  et  le  deuiL. 

'  L'inexorable  orgucil 
^  Et  la  raison  d'etat  tyrannisent  notre  ame ; 

*  Nous  sommes  au-dessous  des  derniers  des  humains. 

*  Les  serments,  et  les  feux  de  la  plus  pure  flamme  ! 

*  11  fuut  tout  Immoler  pour  remplir  nos' dentins. 
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XIV. 

*'  *  J'al  passe  mon  enfance  a  la  cour  de  Pepin ; 

*  Cheri  de  ceheros,  admis  dans  safamille, 

*  Destine  par  les  miens  a  I'hymen  de  sa  fiUe, 

*  L'amour  le  plus  ardent  a  penetre  mon  sein. 

«  Giselle  ! . .  . .  c'est  pour  moi  le  bonheur  et  la  vie  ! 
*  Une  alliance  impie 

*  Aux  detestables  grecs  nous  a  rejoints :  soudain 

*  Tout  a  change  :  les  francs,  et  Giselle,  et  son  frere 

*  Ne  sont  plus  rien  pour  moi ....  que  dis-je?  au  lieu  d'hymen, 

*  II  n'estplus entrenous  quelahaineetlaguerre."  Vol.I.p.181.    j 

The  description  of  the   despair  by  which  the  wives  of  the 
Huns  defend  themselves,  is  not  without  its  merit. 

XXXVI.  i 

"  Les  femmes  sur  les  chars  s'elancent  a  leur  place. 
A  I'aspect  des  chrctiens  une  sombre  fureur 
Dans  leur  sein,  par  degres,  succede  a  la  terreur. 
L'epouse  de  Theudon  enflamme  leur  audace  : 
Batilde  dut  le  jour  au  monarque  danois  ; 

D'Irmensul  autrefois 
A  la  cour  de  son  pere  elle  fut  la  pretresse  : 
Irmensul  en  ce  jour  s'empare  de  ses  sens  ; 
Ses  compagnes,  comme  elle,  oubliant  leur  faiblesse, 
Courent  armer  leurs  bras  de  javelots  pesants. 

XXXVII. 

"  Sa  longue  chevelure  abandonnee  aux  vents, 
L'epouse  de  Theudon,  palpitante,  egaree, 
Frappe  Pair  de  ses  cris  :  sa  main  mal  assuree 
Saisit,  balance  un  frene  arme  de  clous  tranchants. 
Les  femmes  des  paiens  en  rugissant  de  haine 

Repondent  a  leur  reine, 
Et  couvrent  les  vainqueurs  d'un  nuage  de  traits."  Vol.II.P.l  2L 

The  death  of  Theudon  would  have  been  perfect,  were  it  not 
for  a  few  verses  here  and  there,  which  in  great  measure  spoil 
the  effect. 

XXXIX. 

"  A  CCS  mots,  comme  un  trait  Charles  s'est  elance. 
Les  plus  vaillants  guerriers  peuvent  le  suivre  a  peine. 
Br^vant  de  mille  coups  la  tempete  certaine, 
II  pousse  jusqu'au  centre,  ou,  d'un  ceil  courrouci, 
Le  neveu  d'Attila  levant  son  cimeterre, 

Du  heros  temeraire, 
Pour  frapper  a  coup  sur,  semblait  chercher  le  sein. 
Avec  son  bouclier,  de  la  lance  ennemie 

Charle 
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Charle  ecarte  la  pointe  ;  et  sa  puissante  main 
Jette  un  enorme  dard  sur  le  monarque  impie. 

XL. 

*'  Le  dard  touche  a  son  but :  sur  la  triple  cuirasse 
D'un  sang  noir  et  fumant  on  voit  couler  les  flets, 
Le  barbare  parait  insensible  a  ses  maux  : 
Intrepide,  tranquille,  il  garde  son  audace  : 
II  souleve  a  deux  mains  une  masse  de  fer, 

Et  prompt  comme  I'eclair, 
Rabaisse  sur  le  roi  cette  arme  meurtriere. 
Charles  s'est  detourne  d'un  bond  impetueux  ; 
La  lourde  masse  tombe ;  elle  frappe  la  terre  ; 
Et  Theudon  I'abandonne  en  blasphemant  ses  dieux. 

XLL 

*'  Le  heros  attentif,  reserrant  son  rival, 
Pour  la  seconde  fois  darde  sa  javeline  : 
Le  fer  aigu  s'attache  a  la  large  poitrine, 
S*y  plonge  avidement  et  rend  un  son  fatal. 
Theudon  d'un  cri  plantif  annonce  sa  defaite : 

Sur  sa  superbe  tete 
La  mort  repand  dcja  sa  livide  paleur : 
II  chancelle  un  moment,  hi  main  sur  sablessure ; 
Et  du  haut  de  son  char  aux  pieds  de  son  vainqueur 
II  succombe  en  poussant  un  douloureux  murmure.'* 

Vol.  II.  P.  122. 

The  poem,  as  it  may  be  expected,  contains  many  allusions  to 
the  man  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  admiration  and  the 
scourge  of  mankind.  The  bees  embroidered  in  gold  ©n  lii? 
imperial  mantle  may  be  traced. 

"Dans  le  centre  d'eleve  un  pavilion  brillant 
Ou  les  abeilles  d'or  sur  la  pourpre  etincellent." 

The  celebrated  motto  of  Grenadiers  suivez  votre  General 
M'hich  gave  to  him  the  memorable  victory  at  tlic  bridge  of  Ijodi, 
is  equally  recorded  in  the  episode  of  ^lonclar  : 

'*  Le  heros  irrite  de  tant  de  resistance 

Vers  Narbonne,  s'elance 
En  s'ecriant :  Frangais,  Frangais,  suivez  tnespas.^* 

An  allusion  to  Josephine  may  be  traced  in  this  portrait  of 
Adelinde,  the  first  and  divorced  wife  of  Charles. 

*'  Adelinde,  jadis  I'objet  de  nos  amours, 

Remplissanttous  les  jours 
Par  des  bienfaits  nombreux  pardes  vertus  chretiennes." 

The 
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The  excuse  of  Charles  for  marrying  Armelie,  after  haviil^ 
divorced  Adeliiide,  is  hot  without  apphtatiou. 

"  Ses  vertu  ses  exploits,  et  ses  nobles  travaux 
Font  oublier  I'erreur  de  sa  flamrae  amourease.'^ 

And  again> 

»'  Paris  est  embelll  par  les  mains  paternelles  ; 
Les  lettres  de  son  peuple  adoucissent  les  raoeurs."' 

"VVe  know  not  whether  the  following  stanza  may  not  have  its 

allusion : 

XXVI. 

**  AinsI,  vaillantguerriet-,  dans  les  jours  de  corabats  1 

Kous  voyons  cent  rivaiix  s'eclipser  a  ta  vue  ; 
La  vile  calornnie  un  moment  confondue 
Tremble  devant  le  fer  dont  s'est  arme  ton  bras. 
Ces  flatteurs  sans  eclat,  vil  rebut  de  la  guetre, 

Rentrcnt  dans  la  poussiere 
D'ou  les  avaient  tires  les  vices  de  la  palx; : 
D'Arcole  et  de  Zurich  rappelant  la  memoire. 
La  France  te  rappelle  a  de  nouvcaux  succes, 
Et  te  proclame  encor  I'enfant  de  la  victoire.''  Vol.  11.  P.  40* 

Besides  there  are  many  other  passages  which  seem  to  imply 
a  parallel.  CiiJiries  rewarding  Tsolier  on  the  field  of  battle; 
tiie  rapidity  of  his  marches  ;  the  description  of  his  great  quulilies 
as  a  oeneral ;  and  many  more  touches  of  the  same  species,  all 
seem  to  imply  an  allusion^,  which  becomes  still  more  striking. 
As  in  the  9th  canto  our  poet  strongly  inveighs  against 
ambition,  and  speaks  very  freely  Hgainst  conquerors,  and  against 
all  those  who  have  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  see  of  Home, 
whom  he  places  all  in  hell  w  ithout  the  least  mercy. 

In  passing  our  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  poem 
before  us,  we  shall  declare  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  mind  cast  in  no  common  mould.  We  have 
consulted  its  dignity  by  comparing  it  in  various  points  of 
view  with  the  noblest  productions  of  tlie  Italian  Jtluse, 
and  by  examining  its  construction  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  epic  poetry.  However  unfavoiuable  the  result  may 
liavebeen,  we  do  not  consider  that  our  labour  has  been  expended 
in  vain.  It  is  worthy  of  that  severity  of  criticism,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  applied  to  any  other  poetical  production  of 
the  age  :  it  has  substance  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  justes^. 
censure,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  able  to  support  its  condemna- 
tion, than  many  others  can  sustain  their  honours.  Among  the 
few,  the  very  few,  who  lill  the  foremost  rank  of  poetry  and 
genius,    it    can    never  stand ;    but   among   those    who   stand 

second 
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second  on  the  favoured  ground,  it  will  claim  a  distinguished 
place.  Too  ponderous  to  be  wafted  along  by  the  gale  of  popular 
applause,  it  will  float  uninjured  down  the  stream  of  time,  lono- 
after  its  more  successful   rivals  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 


never  to  rise  agam. 


Our  observations  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  Frencii 
copy  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  and  to  the  errors  and  beauties 
which  are  chargeable  upon  Lucien  alone.  We  should  be  guilty, 
however,  of  the  most  culpable  neglect,  where  we  to  pass  over 
iu  silence  the  admirable  version,  v>  hich  haa  been  presenEed  to  the 
world  by  two  of  our  countrymen,  whose  names  stand  so  deser- 
vedly high  in  the  records  of  scholarship  and  literature.  To  the 
labours  of  these  two  gentlemen  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  in  a  subsequent  Number,  giving  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  poem  as  it  appears  in  its  English  dress,  and  considering  it 
no  longer  as  the  work  of  JLucicn  Bonaparte,  but  of  J)u  Butler 
and  Mr.  Hodgson. 


Art.  Iir.  Additional  Notes  and  Illustratiotis  to  the  Practical- 
Exposition,  6^- c.  By  the  Rev.  11.  IL  Norm.  8vo.  72  pp. 
Rivingtons.     181-1'. 

VYe  rejoice  to  find  that  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr.  Norria 
has  reached  a  second  edition  ;  the  call  for  it  is  a  proof  diat  xhz 
pubhc  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  and  that  the  editor  has  succeed- 
ed in  awakening  an  attention  to  his  labours,  in  some  degree  com^ 
mensurate  with  their  importance.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  mak» 
any  further  remarks  upon  the  work  itself,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  as  any  longer  amenable  to  our  criticism  ;  but  our  readers 
will  probably  be  gratified  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  some  very  interesting  documents  and  observationSj 
in  confirmation  of  tlie  statements  made  in  the  original  work. 

The  new  matter  is  given  in  the  form  of  additional  notes  2A1A 
illustrations;  partly  intended  to  answer  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  some  detached  portions  of  the  work  itself,  and 
partly  to  furnish  still  faither  proofs  of  the  delusive  maclunatious, 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Society. 

It  appears  from  the  advertisen^ent,  lliat, 

"  Of  the  mass  of  evidence  which  the  volume  contains,  three 
items  comprise  the  whole,  against  the  fidelity  of  which  any  excep- 
tions have  been  taken.  The  advocates  of  tlie  Bible  Society  hav<j 
publicly  attempted  to  impeach,  or  rather  to  soften  down  by  e.\p3a- 
nation,  the  statement  of  the  proceedings  at  Hertford;  and  Mr, 
Cunningham,  and  the  President  of  the  Clapton  Bible  As^odi'.tion, 
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have  pfivately  protested  against  the  expressione  imputed  to  them." 
P.  7. 

In  note  p.  p.  97,  an  accouHt  had  been  given  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Hertford  Auxiliary  Meeting.  This  account,  or  rather  the 
original  Letter  which  supplied  the  information  of  which  it  gives 
the^'substauce,  has  been  publicly  accused,  by  a  document  circu- 
lated  in  the  name  of  the  Hertford  Committees  of  extreme  incor- 
rectness :  but  the  manner  in  which  this  heavy  charge  is  support- 
ed, will  not  we  think  impress  the  readers  of  the  "  Practical  Ex- 
position" with  any  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Editor's  In- 
formant. For  instance  \  in  the  printed  Jleport  of  the  Hertford 
Committee, 

"  Mr.  Fordham  is  represented  to  express  himself  as  thinking  fa- 
vourably of  the  Bible  Society,  only  on  account  of  the  hope  he  en- 
tertained that  it  would  destroy  the  Established  Church:  whilst  in 
the  Letter  the  limitation  *  only^  is  omitted,  and  the  terms  '  pa- 
tronised' and  *  overthrow'  are  substituted  for  '  thinking  fa- 
vourably of  and  '  destroy,'  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  a  previous 
declaration  which  Mr.  F.  made,  that  on  all  other  accounts  he  is  *a 
decided  enemy'  to  the  Institution.  In  the  Letter,  moreover,  the 
feeling  v/hich  this  avowal  excited  in  the  Meeting  is  said  to  be 
*  some  disapprobation;'  but  in  the  printed  Report,  the  terms  *  uni- 
versal disgust'  are  employed."  P.  16.  "  The  Letter  also  repre- 
sented Mr.  Clayton  to  have  said,  that  he  had  tvsiveWedi  forty  miles 
tb  be  present  at  the  meeting,  while  it  appears  from  the  Report 
that  his  journey  was  only  twenty-Jive  miles.  And  instead  of 
speaking  of  the  demolition  of  the  Church  as  '  a  secondary  ob* 
ject,'  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Letter,  the  com- 
parison, as  stated  in  the  printed  Report,  is  drawn  the  other  way ; 
and  Mr.  Clayton  is  alledged  to  say,  not  that  the  demolition  of 
the  Church  is  of  inferior  consideration  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  but  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  *  an  object  of  a  muck 
higher  and  nobler  character  than  the  demolition  of  the  Church." — 
P.  17. 

In  p.  276  of  the  volume,  a  note  is  introduced,  which  states, 
upou  the  authority  of  the  same  Letter,  that 

'*  A  learned  Doctor  concluded  a  long  speech  with  these  very 
words;  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Society  to  the  Ladies,  for  if  they 
are  active  in  its  cause,  '  God  will  be  their  Lover. ^  *' 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  Dr.  Olin- 
thus  Gregory,  the  orator  in  question,  did  use  the  disgusting  lan- 
guage attributed  to  him ;  but  that  he  introduced  it  as  a  quotation 
fromTertullian.  Instead  then  of  having  himself  been  the  author 
of  an  expression  from  which  every  delicate  and  pious  mind  must 
be  supposed  to  revolt  with  horror,  the  Dr.  it  seems  is  only 
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cliargeable  \vith  having  adopted  the  profane  sentiments  of  ano- 
ther. 

"  Such,"  says  the  Editor,  "  are  the  attempts  to  impeach  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Letter  from  which  the  Editor  derived  the  important 
facts  relative  to  the  Hertford  Auxih'ary  Meeting ;  and,  even  ad- 
mitting all  the  corrections  and  qualifications  adduced,  he  has  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  considered  generally  as  having  compleatl)'- 
failed,  as  far  as  respects  every  thing  maierial  in  the  allegation ;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  yield  the  accuracy  of  the  Letter  to 
the  framer  of  the  printed  Report  in  any  one  instance,  except  the  so- 
b'tary  one  "of  the  term  '  patronise,'  for  the  specific  use  of  which 
the  gentleman,  (from  whose  mouth  the  particulars  stated  in  the 
Letter  were  taken,  and  who  being  present  at  the  meeting  gave  his 
account  immediately  subsequent  to  it)  cannot  sufficiently  charge  his 
memory  to  make  himself  responsible."     P.  17. 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that,  had  the  Hertford 
Committee  wished  to  fix  the  seal  of  authenticity  to  the  Editor's 
statements,  they  coidd  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by 
this  attempt  to  set  them  aside.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  re- 
poris,  made  from  recollection  of  the  speeches  spoken  in  these 
crowded  assemblies,  will  be  entirely  free  from  verbal  inaccuracies ; 
but  it  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
Viork,  that  in  only  one  instance  has  its  acciunt  of  the  public  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  been  even  impeached  ;  and  in  this,  the 
labour  of  four  months  could  not  produce  a  solitary  instatice  of' 
niistatement,  affecting  any  of  the  sentiments  imputed  to  the 
speal^ers,  or  the  general  spirit  of  tiieir  harangue':.  It  is  however 
satisfactory  that  this  attempt  has  been  made;  for  it  l)as 
induced  the  Editor  to  confirm  his  original  statements  by  se- 
veral new  documents,  among  which  we  particularly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  speeches  of  MissiS.  Wjckstead 
and  Eyton  at  Shrewsbury,  as  given  at  length  from  the  Shrews- 
bury Chronicle,  at  page  58,  and  the  account  of  tiie  Dissenter's 
speech  at  Stafford,  p.  20. 

The  second  objection  made  against  the  accuracy  of  the  Editor 
is  produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who,  while  he  com- 
plains of  beingjudged  rather  from  the  unauthorized  leport  of  a 
nesvspaper,  than  from  the  authorized  publication  since  issued  by 
the  Henley  Committee,  admits  that  this  latter  composition  does 
rot  give  the  whole  (>/' his  extemporaneous  oration — but  "^contains 
the  parts  only  of  his  nlioUy  unpiepaied  speech,  which  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  print  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting."  The  sin- 
gular modesty  with  which  this  gentleman  demands  to  be  judged 
by  his  own  confeysedli/  garbled  statemerits,  rather  than  by  a  lie- 
port  published  at  the  time  by  the  Editor  of  the  Reading  Mercury, 
and  never  since  retracted  by  him,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  pass 
without  due  observation. 

Q  q  Tiie 

VOL.  m.  JUNE,  1815. 
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The  third  objection  is  thus  commented  on  by  the  Editoi** 

*'  The  President  of  the  Clapton  Meeting  has  disclaimed  the  sen-* 
timents  imputed  to  him  (p.  320,  note  h.)  and  has  called  upon  the 
Editor  to  retract  it.  Li  justice  therefore  to  the  President,  the  Edi- 
tor is  bound  to  record  his  denial,  but  in  justice  to  the  friend  who 
favoured  him  with  the  summary  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  he  is  also  bound  to  state,  that  the  reporter  is  positive  that 
the  above  passage  is  in  substance  correctly  reported.  It  is  left, 
therefore,  to  the  reader  to  decide  which  is  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken, a  gentleman  placing  himself  in  the  new  and  nervous  situation 
of  an  extempore  decLiimer,  or  one  of  his  audience  taking  minutes 
of  his  speech  as  he  delivers  it.  For  it  is  positively  reaffirmed  that 
minutes  were  taken,  though  the  President  questions  the  fact.  The 
utmost  the  Editor  can  therefore  allow  the/President  to  do  is  to  dis- 
claim the  sentiment,  but  he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  alter  the 
expression,'     P.  51. 

The  authenticity  of  this  important  work  being  thus,  as  we  con- 
ceive, completely  established  bt  the  very  weakness  of  the  effort* 
made  to  overthrow  it,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
new  matter  bi  ought  forward  in  the  additional  notes  and  iikistra- 
lions. 

The  Editor  has  produced  several  striking  facts,  in  proof  of  the 
disingenuous  artifices,  by  which  new  names  are  added  to  the  Lists 
of  the  Bible  Society  ;  thus  not  only  substantiating  his  former 
Statements,  but  shewing  that  the  indefatigable  agents  of  the  ln» 
stitution  still  persevere  in  the  same  system  ;  that  defeat  and  ex- 
posure in  one  quarter  do  not  prevent  them  from  making  similar 
attempts  in  another.  We  have  new  evidence  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  Northamptonshire,  in  Cuuiberland,  and  in  Hanipshire; 
in  all  cases  developijig  the  same  determination  to  insult  where 
they  cannot  deceive  ;  to  array  the  subordinate  clergy  against  their 
superiors,  whenever  the  principals  themselves  cannot  be  in- 
veigled; and  where  tlie  support  of  high  authority  is  resolutely 
withheld,  to  calumniate  the  very  station  and  dignity,  w  hich,  when 
arrayed  in  their  support,  they  profess  so  deeply  to  venerate. 

In  confirmation  of  these  charges,  already  plainly  made  in  the 
volume  itself,  and  never  disproved;  we  have  now  upon  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  iit  Brackiey,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  the  sanction  of  the  Rector  to  the  formation  of  a  Bi- 
ble Society,  in  connection  with  the  Auxiliary  Institution  for  the 
County,  was  announced  by  public  advertisement,  not  only  with- 
out his  consent,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained,  as  it  appears 
that  he  would  have  disapproved  entirely  of  the  measure,  but 
even  without  his  kno\\  ing  that  such  a  plan  was  in  agitation.  We 
have  also  reference  to  the  preliminary  manoeuvres  of  the  Basing- 
stoke Auxiliary  Society,  among  which  we  find  an  attempt  to  so\y 
"dissension  between  a  Curale  and  his  Vicar.  We  are  next  pre- 
sented 
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Senteci  with  a  summary  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  agents  of 
!he  Society  in  Cumberland,  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
threatened  with  being  represented  to  the  poor,  as  adverse  to  the 
.distribution  of  the  Bible  among  them;  and  the  Bishop  was 
"  broadly  charged  to  his  face  with  obstructing  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible."  The  spirit  with  which  this  insult  was  repelled  ;  and 
the  dignified  renunciation  of  the  Society,  which  an  unauthorized 
and  unwarrantable  use  of  his  name  in  a  public  address  by  the 
Hampshire  auxiliarists  called  forth  from  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
do  infinite  honour  to  those  excellent  prelates.  If  this  example 
be  steadily  followed  by  the  Venerable  bench,  this  arrogant  asso- 
ciation will  soon  sink  into  that  contempt  and  insignificance 
among  all  sound  and  zealous  Churchmen,  which  its  tone  and  pro- 
ceedings justly  merit. 

Among  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  pfesent  prevailing 
fondness  forjiew  societies,  there  is  one  of  very  formidable  magni- 
tude,  which  has  not  we  believe  been  hitherto  publicly  adverted 
to,  though  it  has  been  grievously  felt  in  many  places.  Many  cha- 
rities of  long  continuance,  of  tried  and  acknowledged  benefit,  are 
now  languishing  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain 
them ;  because  the  purses  of  the  benevolent,  from  \\  hom  they 
formerly  derived  their  support,  have  been  literally  drained  by 
these  new  fangled  institutions. 

In  some  districts,  the  extraordinary  and  stimulating  appeals 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  charitable  in  favour  of  foreign  ob- 
jects, have  wholly  deadened  the  minds  of  the  more  wealthy  part 
of  the  population  to  claims  of  a  domestic  nature  ;  and  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  the  poor  at  home  have  been  neglected^  while  the 
whole  stream  of  charity  has  been  violently  perverted  from  its  na- 
tural course,  to  be  wasted  in  abortive  attempts  to  promote  the 
conversion  of  Jews  and  Heathens, 

"  The  circumstances  of  Leicester,''  says  the  Editor,  "  with  re- 
ference to  the  different  charities  to  which  it  affords  support,  will 
furnish  a  case  in  point.  In  the  reports  of  the  Bible,  the  Church 
Missionary,  and  the  Jew  converting  Societies,  it  holds  a  distin- 
guished place ;  Auxiliary  Societies  for  each  of  these  Institutions, 
and  a  Lady's  as  vvell  as  a  Gentleman's  for  the  last,  being  incorpo- 
rated in  it,  with  all  the  Szcs.  of  Patron,  President,  A'ice  Do.  and 
Committee.  These  are  charities  carrying  the  thoughts  and  qffea- 
iions  in  a  great  measure  to  di&tmit  objects.  There  is  one  remaining 
of  a  domestic  nature,  viz.  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  ovon 
numerous  poor;  of  the  state  of  which  a  report  was  published  last 
year,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  out  of  a  population  of  probably 
ti\)o  thousand  jive  A«K(/rei'/ children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  not  jive  hundred  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  daily  instruc- 
tion ;  that  two  of  its  parishes  were  without  awy  day  school;  and 
that  a  National  Central  bchool  having  been  established  to  remedy 
tills  evil;,  tliough  half  the  money  annually  contributed  ia  the  tov^a 
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towards  gratuitous  education  would,  upon  the  economical  plan  of 
the 'Madras  System,  supply  the  necessary  resources,  yet  the  school 
was  of  neces&iti)  given  up,  in  some  measure,  for  want  of  local  co- 
operation.  i'ha  state  of  gratuitous  education  throughout  the 
county,  as  set  forth  in  the  same  Report,  exhibits  an  equally  la- 
mentable detail ;  the  reprvjsentation  being  to  this  eifect,  that  out  of 
Jifteed  thousand  children  between  the  above  specified  ages,  which  is 
the  coiiiputcid  amount  of  that  class  of  its  population,  not  more  than 
six  thousand  receive  any  kind  of  instruction:  and  only  o  le  thousand 
seven,  hundred  of  those  enjoy  the  benefit  to  a  further  extent  than  a 
Sunday  School  can  impart  it.  Surely  had  St.  Paul's  solemn  moni- 
tion, and  our  Lord's  example  been  attended  to,  provision  would 
Jirst  have  been  made  by  the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
county  for  their  oxon  household,  before  ^eSOO  and  upwards,  the  ag- 
gregate sum  transmitted  from  the  Auxiliary  Committees  to  the 
above  mentioned  Societies,  had  been  given  tov;2LrAs  converting  Jevos 
andlledhensy  and  furnishing^j-c fjg-//  nations  with  Bibles."  P.  1  -i.  note. 

Some  interesting  information  is  given,  (p.  24.)  relative  to  the 
well-known  Welch  Bible,  undertaken  by  the  Society ;  and  the 
part  taken  by  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  in  the  preparation  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  alterations  introduced  by  him  in  the  orthography  of 
that  Bible,  is  very  properly  noticed.  From  hence  the  Editor  is  led 
to  remark  upon  the  reprehensible  curtailing  of  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  adopted  in  the  smaller  editions  of  the  Bible  issued  from 
the  presses  of  both  the  Universiiies.  We  are  not  aware  that  such 
a  liberty  can  be  justiiid.  The  Universities,  in  connection  with 
the  King's  Printer,  were  gn.nkvl  :■.  lucrative  monopoly,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  guarding  against  unauthorized  alterations*.  They 
are  bound,  we  presume,  to  print  the  translation  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume as  it  was  transmilled  to  them  by  authority;  and  if  they 
swerve  from  this  obligation,  their  monopoly  becomes  worse  than 
useless.  We  trust  that  some  steps  w  ill  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  this  innovating  spirit. 

The  vitry  indiscreet  terms  in  w  hich  the  Society  chose  to  ex- 
press its  veneration  for  the  character  of  the  deceased  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  have  called  forth  an  appropriate  rebuke  from  the 
Editor ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hud  that  his  observations  have  pro- 
duced their  intended  effect,  as  the  recent  demise  of  the  Treasurer 
has  been  noticed  in  much  more  guarded  language.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  while  in  commemorating  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude due  by  the  Society  to  the  former  Gentleman,  he  is  dis- 
tinctly  recognized  as  its  original  founder,  this  high  honour  \s  with  , 
equal  contidence  claimed  by  one  of  his  countrymen  for  iMr. 
Charles,  of  Bala.    At  the  last  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Swan- 


.    *  In  the  six  first  chapters  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  variations  from 
fee  Oxtord  Edition  of  ISOO,  amount  to  4M: Heiicwcr. 
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sea  Auxiliary  Society,  a  person,  designated  as  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harries,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 

"  He  felt  in  the  formation  of  the  Parent  Society  an  additional 
cause  of  exultation  that  he  was  a  Welchman.  That  Institution  ow- 
ing its  existence  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala, 
who  proposed  that  a  Hr  t  sh  Kible  Society  should  be  established, 
wiiich,  at  the  rccommendittion  of  another  Welchman,  was  subse- 
quently denominated  the  British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society.'' 

(Cambrian,  March  18,  1815.) 

How  far  Mr.  Joseph  Harries  was  justified  in  thus  attemp'ing 
to  monopolize  for  his  coumryinen  the  glory  of  having  founded 
this  Society,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  the  secrfctaiies,  ^\ho 
attested  the  memorable resohitioa  of  the  '2d  August,  IS  13.  We 
are  hv  from  wishing  to  awaken  discussions  in  a  Society  so  har- 
moniously constituted  ;  we  would  rather  abstain  from  giving  any 
opinion  upon  so  weighty  a  matter;  and  sincerely  desiixuis  of 
bearing  testimony  with  the  Editor  to  the  religious  and  moral 
character  ai  ti.e  truly  pious  individual  first  named,  we  sliall  be 
believed  when  we  say,  that  our  g  )od  opinion  of  him  will  not  be 
at  all  diminished,  even  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Comuuit  e  in 
recognizing  him  as  '*  the  venerable  person  under  \\  hoe  auspices 
the  sO(iety  was  formed,'"  have  tienched  a  little  unfiirlv  upon  the 
pre-emuient  merits  of  the  "  noted  leader  among  tie  seriaries," 
for  whom  his  Reverend  Brother  claims  this  d.stinguished  hoiiour 
so  unequivocally. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Socinian  co-operation,  and  tlie  iicneral 
proceedings  of  that  insidious  cla.ss  of  hereiics,  the  Editor  has 
furnished  much  new  and  portentous  information.  ISo  sooner 
had  the  Legislature  repealed  "  tho^e  statutes  which  expressed 
the  abhorrence  of  this  Clir  stian  nation  again"-!  the  im  Higntis  of 
the  doctiiue  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  bhisphemers  of  God," 
(p.  31.)  than  tl;e  Unitarian  Society  proceeded  widi  more  open  • 
iiess,  though  not  with  more  systematic  industry  than  before,  to 
direct  their  attacks  against  the  orthodox  Faith  of  their  countiy- 
inen — thus  manifesting  their  gratitude  to  the  go\ernment,  which 
had  afforded  them  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  protection. 

They  met  immediately  to  celebrate  their  tr.uinph  ;  but  instead 
of  expressing  any  sense  of  the  favour  which  had  been  shev\a 
them,  the  resolutions  adopted  upon  that  occasion  are  well  deno- 
minated "  a  mimfesto  of  continued  .  isconient,  and  further  ag- 
gression" (p.  33.)  'I  hey  regard  what  has  been  ahe;idy  done  for 
them,  not  as  a  mark  of  paternal  kindness,  but  a^  a  tardy  restora- 
tion of  long  wuhheld  but  alwa\3  uudoul)led  riuht-,;  not  as  the 
completion  of  that  tolerating  system,  which  all  tiut^  Clnrst.ans 
w  ill  probably  think  has  at  least  now  reached  the  utmost  hunts  to 
which  it  can  be  safely  carried,  but 

"  As  an  auspicious  prelude  to  that  happy  day,  when  all  penal 
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laws  and  political  restrictions  on  religious  grounds  shall  be  for  evW 
abolished;  when  an  invidious  and  limited  tolexatioii  shall  give  txayto 
universal  religious  liberty;  and  when  all  without  distinction  shall  be 
entitled  by  law  to  the  possession  of  those  civil  and  political  privi-. 
leges,  which  are  the  birthright  of  Britons."   (3d  Resolution,  p.  32.) 

This  Is  the  grand  consumrnation.  And  whew  Jews^  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics,  are  admitted  to  equal  rule  and  sway  in  this 
Christian  nation ;  when  the  minarets  of  Mahommed  shall  rise 
beside  the  spires  of  our  Churches  ;  and  the  tower  of  Jaggernaut 
vie  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  when  the  auspicious  moment,  so 
ardently  longed  for  by  that  distinguished  Apostle  of  civil  and  re- 
liiiious  liberty,  and  all  its  attendant  immoralities,  John  WilkeSj^ 
shall  arrive,  and  the  crescent  shall  shine  as  brightly  in  our  metro- 
polis as  the  cross ;  then  will  the  Socinians  be  satisfied,  and  the 
gr.-nd  work  of  that  Society,  which  is  to  unite  all  hearts  without 
reconciling  opinions,  will  be  accomplished. 

Turn  magnum  exitlum  (quod  Dii  prius  omen  in  ipsum 
Convertant)  Priami  imperlo  Phrygibusque  futurum. 

That  such  is  specifically  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  itself  we 
tnean  not  to  insinuate ;  but  the  documents,  which  the  Unitarian 
Society  has  thought  proper  to  publish,  justify  us  in  considering 
them  as  the  legitimate  descendants  of  those  Socinians,   whose 
^pi?tle  to  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  to  Charles  II.  has  been 
preserved  by  Leslie ;  and  we  defy  the  most  subtle  of  their  advo- 
cates to  point  out  a  single  article  in  the  profession  of  faith  set 
forth  by  them  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  August  20,  1813,  (see 
2d  Kesol.  p.  34.)  which  a  Mahommedan  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit; or  to  shew  any  position  in  the  first  Resolution  then  passed, 
■which  may  not  be  employed  to  defend  the  national  rigbts  of  such 
a  maft  to  take  bis  religion  from  the  Koran,  to  profess  it,  and  to 
act  upon  it.     How  man  can  have  derived  a  right  from  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  to  form  his  own  religious  opinions,  we  leave  the 
xages  of  the  Unitarian  Fund  to  explain  ;  but  if  such  be  admitted  to 
lbs  the  case,  if  it  be  "  the  right  of  every  man  to  form  his  own  re-r 
ligious  opinions,  to  profess  them  among  his  neighbours  and  fel- 
low creatures,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  the  exercises  of  divine 
xvorship,"  (1st.  Resol.  p.  Si.)  then,  as  to  the  matter  of  right,  the 
Christian,  the  Jew,  the  Tuik,  the  worshipper  of  the  Lama,  of 
Buddha,  nay  even  of  Satan  Inmself,  for  he  has  not  been  without 
his  worshippers,  all  stand  on  the  same  footing  ;  and 

'•  All  penal  statutes,  whether  thev  enact  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or 
positive  bodily  suffering,  or  whether  they  declare  civil  disabilities, 
exclusion,  and  privation,  on  the  ground  solely  of  such  opinion,  pro- 
fession, and  worship,  are  manifest  Invasions  of  natural  right,  and 
equally  repugnant  to  the  Christian  Religion,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution."     ( Resol.  uf  supra.) 

^  .  That 
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Tliat  the  object  of  these  enhghtened  persons  is  to  hasten  this 
antichristian  project  we  learn  from  their  si.\lh  resokition,in  which 
they  declare  that  they  trust 

"  The  period  is  advancing,  and  that  they  would  willingly  hasten 
its  arrival,  when  not  only  Christians  of  every  description,  but  also 
their  countrymen  at  large,  shall  be  alike  free  to  profess  and  defend 
their  opinions,  and  all  equallj^  partake  in  the  civil  rights  of  Britons.'* 
— (6th  llesol.  p.  35.) 

We  would  ask  any  man  of  common  sense  and  reflection,  does 
he  beheve  that  persons^  who  have  such  objects  prof  ssedly  in 
view,  would  become  warm  and  active  supporters  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, unless  they  conceived  that  it  might  be  made  instrumental 
to  their  accon)plishment  ?  The  answer  must  be 'jbvious.  We 
proceed  to  shew  what  additional  proof  the  Editor  has  brought 
forward,  that  th^y  do  ardently  and  zealously  support  it. 

"  The  Socinians,"    says  he,  "  continue  with  increased  zeal  to 
eulogize  the  Bible  Society,  to  flock  to  its  associations,  and  to  give  it 
their  unqualified  support.     The  Editors  of  '  A  New  Directory 
FOR  Non-Conformist  Churches,'  evidently  a  Socinian  publica- 
tion, printed  for  Johnson,  1812,  were  at  that  period  so  well  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Lancasterian  Societies,  which 
they  consider  as  closely  connected,  that  at  the  termination  of  their 
seventh  chapter,  setting  forth  the  motives  lor  using  Scripture  forms 
of  worship,  '  they  cannot  conclude,'  they  say,   '  this  part  of  their 
work,  without  expressing  their  satisfaction  in  the  wonderful  success 
of  these  two  recent  institutions;  and  rejoicing  also  in  the  animated 
and  successful  defences  of  both,  by  clergy  and  laity  of  all  denomi- 
nations, against  the  bigotted,  but  feeble  attempts  of  those  who  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  Bible  by  itself,  lest  it  should  betray  the  readers 
into  error!'  and  they  assign  this  as  the  reason  of  their  rejoicing, 
that   they  cannot  but  hence  encourage  the   cheerful    hope   that 
Scriptural  vfov&hx^,  and  Scriptural\-e\\^\QX\,  will  rapidly  gain  ground, 
and  thus  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  Jer.  xxxii.  j9.  '  I  xvill  give  Ihem 
one  heart  and  one  •way,''  i.e.  the  way  of  indifference  to  all  the  articles 
of  faith,  or  to  express  it  in  one  word,  the  way  of  Deism*. 

"  At  a  more  recent  period,  Mr.  Aspland,  in  his  Plea  for  Uni- 
tarian Dissenters  addressed  to  the  Editor,  in  consequence  of 
the  investigation  which  is  here  continued,  has  in  the  strongest  term^ 
avowed  the  attachment  of  the  whole  Socinian  Body  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  lest  the  circumstance,  that  many  have   withheld  their 

"  *  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  devices  of  Weishaupt,  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  in  his  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  215,  tliat  he 
employs  the  Christian  Religion,  which  he  thinks  a  falsehood,  as  the 
means  of  inviting  Christians  of  eve?-y  denomination,  and  gradually 
cajoling  them,  by  clearing  up  their  Christian  doubts  in  succession, 
till  he  landjj  them  in  Deism." 

names 
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names  from  Its  muster-roll  should  be  misconstrued,  he  lets  out  the 
secret  that  policy  has  laid  restraint  upon  their  incli-nation — that 
their  very  attachment  makes  them  absentees — operates  upon  many  of 
them  (to  use  his  own  words)  '  to  abstain  from  the  pleasure,  and 
deny  themselves  the  honour  of  being  amongst  its  most  pubfic  andzea^ 

Zoi/5  p-ojHo/e;.?,  lest  their  appearing;jMW/c(y  in  its  cause  should  furnish 
its  enemies  with  a  nexvi  top'c  of  invective,  and  a  convenient  handle 
of  reproach;  and  lest  the  odium  so  industriously  heaped  upon  them 
should  be  also  made  to  bear  on  an  Institution,  as  abhorrent  to  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  Church  as  Socinianism  itself   (Plea,  p. 
24,  5.)  and  in  another  place,   (p.  37.)   he  very  candidly  states  this 
as  the  ^rozf^^  of  their  attachment;  that  'the  spirit  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety is  a  virtual  concession  to  their  plea,'  (viz.  '  that  if  they  dis- 
sent from  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  in  points  of  Faithy 
they   are  one  with  it  in  the  reception  and  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  moral  duty  ;)  and  therefore  they  '  cordially  hail  it  as  an 
earnest  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  period,  when  "*  all  mankind's 
concern,'  according  to  the  poet,   will  be  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment   of  an    Apostle,  is   greater  than  faith,'  namely  Charity. 
Not  the  charity  however  of  the  Apostle,  which  amongst  its  other 
characteristics  bears  this  distinctive  mark,  that  it  <  rejoices  in  the 
truth,'  but  modern  charity,   which  first  ♦  changes  the  truth   into  a 
he,'  and  then  by  a  general  compromise  discards  it  altogether  from 
Its  affections—the  speculative  love  in  short  of  the  whole  human  race, 
combined  with  praci.ical  ferocity  against  individuals,  and  enmitu 
against  God/'     (P.  39.)  ^ 

The  accmiiulated  testimony,  by  which  the  Editor  has  already 
Shewn  that  this  eugerness  on  ihe  part  of  the  Socinians  to  join  and 
support  the  Society  is  encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  its 
gieat  advocates  and  managers,  nuist,  we  should  suppose,  have 
forced  conviction  even  upon  the  most  determined  of  its  adhe- 
rents:  but  new  evidence  is  now  produced  in  support  of  this 
charge;  and  if  there  should  be  a  single  Member  of  the  Church, 
who  hesitates  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  because  his  mind  is 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  let  him  consider  the  language  of  Dean 
Mihier,  as  quoted  by  the  Editor  from  Dr.  Marsh,  (p.  42,  43-) 
the  "  decisive  but  horrid  fact"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clapham  i'li 
his  sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Bp.  of  Chester  at  his  Pri- 
mary Visitation;  (p.  45.)  and  the  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  tl-e  Uxl)r.dge  Meeting,  and  JMr.  Clarke's  conduct, 
given,  p.  4o,  47. 

But  we  shall  perhaps  be  reniiucied  that  several  Chuichmen 
enunent  for  rank,  talents,  and  zeal  for  the  holy  Faith  which  they 
profess,  still  continue  members  of  tiie  Society,  still  attend  its 
ineetmos,  still  pubiicl.y  advocate  its  cause,  and  recommend  it  to  " 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  look  up  to  their  opinion  and  au- 
tlioiity  as  worthy  of  all  honour. 
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Ouif  unfeigned  respect  for  the  general  character  and  dignified 
station  of  such  individuals,  must  induce  us  to  account  for  this 
portentous  and  lamentable  fact,  for  such  we  shall  always  consider 
it,  by  supposing  that  they  still  remain  unconvinced  of  the  true 
character  and  tendency  of  the  Institution^  which  they  continue  to 
dignify  by  their  attachment  to  it. 

Earnestly  do  we  intreat  them  once  more  to  reconsider  the 
evidence,  s\hich  this  volume  contains.  We  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  thought  deficient  in  proper  deference  if  we  express  our 
belief,  that  such  a  revision  might  possibly  yet  convince  them  that 
they  have  been  deceived.  And  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose, that  they  will  hesitate  to  renounce  an  error  with  the  same 
manliness,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  their  owa 
opinion  ;  so  we  trust  that,  under  Providence,  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment  may  yet  be  relieved  from  the  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion which  they  feel,  when  Ijcholding  those,  who  in  other  respects 
may  be  ranked  with  its  warmest  defenders  a:s  well  as  its  brightest 
ornaments,  still  leagued,  through  the  delusions  of  this  no  longer 
equivocal  Association,  with  the  deadliest  foes  not  only  of  our  owa 
Church  but  of  Christianity  itself ;  with  those  who  scruple  not  to 
rob  the  great  "  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith"  of  his  honour, 
and  even  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Father  himself^  by  rejecting 
the  testimony  which  he  has  given  of  his  Son. 

In  note  h.  p.  52,  the  Editor  has  given  some  important  particu- 
lars respecting  the  still  spreading  ramifications  of  the  Society 
among  the  poor. 

"  At  the  period  wlien  tliis  volume  was  published,"  says  he, 
"  Bible  Associations  were  the  lowest  department  to  which  the  rami- 
ficatipns  of  the  Bible  Society  had  been  extended,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  winter  the  provisions  of  the  9th  article  of  those  un- 
ostentatious, yet  very  efficient  departments  of  the  confederacy, 
(see  p.  S50.)  were  put  in  operation,  and  tiie  splitting  system,  {see 
p.  ibid,  note  i.)  commenced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  Association 
districts  into  square,  street,  lane,  and  allci/  Bible  Committees ;  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  a  Square  Committee  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  announced  to  the  public  under  the  patronage  ofavcne* 
rable  Prelate,  whose  name,  doubtless,  without  his  consent  or  pri- 
vity, was  thus  indecently  brought  forward  to  lure  the  servants  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  the  Meeting,  who  were  all  specially  solicited 
to  attend.'     (P.  52.) 

It  appears  indeed  that  the  agents  of  the  Society,  though  their 
activity  is  undimished,  have  for  some  time  changed  the  sphere  of 
their  operations.  They  have  obtained  from  the  great  and 
wealthy  all  they  want  from  them,  and  their  assiduities  are  now, 
jn  a  great  measttie,  devoted  to  those  in  a  i^unibler  station ;  who, 

divided 
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divided  and  subdivided  into  superintending  and  subordinate  con- 
federacies, are  leagued  in  one  common  bond  of  union  with  ihe 
avowed  enemies  of  the  established  Churchy,  for  the  furtherance  of 
that  grand  plan  oi  levelling  and  confusion,  by  which,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  restoring  to  every  man  an  assumed  natural 
rioht  of  worshipping  his  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  the  very  foundations  of  all  religious  truth  as  well 
as  s«cial  happiness  are  to  be  removed.  The  Bible  Society,  as 
the  Editor  has  well  observed,  when 

*'  Critically  analyzed  is,  as  far  as  the  confederacy  extends,  the 
virtual  removal  of  all  tests,  and  is  spreading  rapidly  that  religious 
jndiflWgnce  through  the  land,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  their 
leo-islalive  abrogation,  and  thus  open  those  floodgates  through 
which  misbelief  and  unbelief,  as  the  succeeding  waves  of  one  mighty 
torrent,  will  rush,  with  an  impetuosity  to  be  no  more  restrained,  to 
the  overwhelming  of  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel."     P.  55, 

We  here  again  take  our  leave  of  the  Editor,  congratulating  him 
upon  the  effect  which  his  labours  have  aheady  produced;  for 
that  they  have  in  many  instances  checked  the  progress  of  this 
Society,  and  in  very  ntiniij  awakened  those,  who  had  unwarily 
lent  it  their  aid,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  mischief  it  is  effecting,  we 
have  good  reason  to  know.  Under  the  calunniy  and  misrepre- 
sentation, which  must  ever  attend  those,  who  dare  lo  oppose  the 
ton eiit  of  misguided  public  opinion,  this  will  be  his  best  consola- 
tion: and  when  the  hour  of  cool  reflction  returns,  and  die  many 
well  meaning  persons,  who  still  continue  in  the  ranks  of  the  So- 
ciety, shake  off  their  delusion,  we  trust  that  they  will  be  the  first 
to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  services  of  those,  whose  warn- 
ing voice  was  laised  to  undeceive  them  ;  and  whom  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  too  precipitantly  counted  their  enemies,  because 
they  told  them  the  truth. 


Art.  IV.      Hebrew   Melodies,       By   Lord   Byron.      4s.  6d, 

8vo.     Murray.    'iBlS. 
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»V  E  had  just  laid  down  the  humorous  account  of  the  apostacy 
ot  Edmund  Curl,  and  of  his  subsequent  circumcision,  when  Lord 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  presented  themselves  to  our  view. 
That  v^oidiy  bookseller,  after  having  libelled  all  mankind,  is  re- 
presented by  his  biographer^  no  kss  a  man  than  Swift  himself, 

tu 
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to  liave  first  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  after- 
wards to  have  turned  Jew,  having  undergone  all  the  ceremonies 
of  a  regular  initiation.  Having  given  the  name  of  the  historian, 
our  readers  will  probably  see  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
rather  recommend  the  perusal  than  transcribe  the  detail  of  the 
various  transactions  which  attended  the  sickness  and  the  apostacy 
of  this  celebrated  literary  character.  We  suspect  that  he  is  not 
the  last  of  the  trade  who  has  been  a  convert  to  the  Jews ;  but 
that  a  certain  number,  even  among  those  who  are  now  alive, 
have  proved  themselves  such  ;  more,  perhaps,  by  their  dealings 
than  by  their  professions.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  in  the  great 
City  of  London,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Judaism 
among  Christians  is  rather  more  successful  in  its  endeavours^ 
though  not  bo  loud  in  its  pretensions,  as  the  Society  for  the  Pro» 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

The  last  noble  Lord  who  became  an  open  and  a  professed 
convert  to  the  Jewish  faith  was  Lord  George  Gordon  of  turbu- 
lent memory,  and  as  he  was  probably  as  admirable  a  divme  as  he 
was  a  politician,  we  cannot  doubt  the  excellence  of  his  n>otives, 
or  the  strength  of  his  example.  We  know  not  how  far  these 
splendid  conversions  may  have  weighed  with  the  noble  Lord, 
whose  book  is  now  before  us ;  but  we  nuist  confess,  that  after 
taking  leave  of  him  in  the  autumn  under  the  mask  of  Laia,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  witness  his  return  in  the  sprins;,  at- 
tended by  two  such  supporters  as  Mr.  Brahum  and  Mr.  Nathan. 
We  are  informed  that  these  poems  were  written  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a  selection  of  Hebrew  Me- 
lodies, which  were  published  accordingly,  with  the  music  ar- 
ranged to  them  by  Messrs.  Braham  and  Nathan.  In  this  form 
•they  first  appeared,  and  they  have  been  subsequently  published 
both  separately  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  collective  edi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord's  works. 

The  '^  Hebrew  Melodies,"  as  far  as  regards  the  music,  are  a 
selection  from  the  favourite  airs  which  are  still  sung  in  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  memory  and  tradition  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
written  characters.  Whether  in  their  desire  to  add  words  to 
these  national  airs,  Messrs.  Braham  and  Nathan  were  actuated 
by  the  love  of  piety  or  of  proht,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  or 
whether  the  work  was  intended  to  assist  the  devotion  of  the  syna- 
gogue, or  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  shop,  we  are  not  sutiicienily 
in  the  secrets  of  Duke's  Place  to  determine.  Be  tliis  as  it  niiiy. 
Lord  Byron  has  accepted  the  prolfered  chaplet  of  his  Jewish 
brethren,  and  may  now  b'e  considered  as  poet  ia^ueat  to  the  syna- 
gogue.    Not,  indeed,  that  we  should  suspect  that  there  was  a 


ater  partiality  iu  the  noble  Lord  to  this  than  to  any  other  creed, 
^  4         .  (^'.s 
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(as  the  cant  term  now  is),  the  liberality  of  his  Lordship  is  doubt- 
less extended  to  all  in  a  siinihir  proportion.  We  must,  however, 
confess  our  surprise,  that  a  peer  of  the  realm  should  so  far  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Duke's  Place,  as  to 
be  hawked  about  in  a  species  of  co-partnership  with  the  ci-de- 
vant Mr.  Abraham,  (per  apharesin  Mr.  Braham)  and  Mr.  Na- 
than. If  thc^e  latter  gentlemen,  in  the  fervour  ot  devotional  at- 
tachment to  the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  glories  of 
their  ancient  days,  are  desirous  of  pioclaimiug  the  beauties  of 
the  songs  of  Sion  in  a  strange  land,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to 
indulge  in  the  warmth  of  their  affections,  we  respect  their  mo- 
tives, we  honour  even  their  prejudices;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
profit  be  their  object,  let  them  re;ip  the  harvest  of  their  industry, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  monopoly,  to  which,  as  Jews,  they  are 
so  fully  entitled.  But  let  not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who  is  ex 
professo,  at  least,  a  Cliri  tian,  enter  into  so  close  a  literury  union 
with  these  worthy  gentlemen  as  to  expose  him  elf  to  the  unplea- 
sant dilemma  of  being  supposed  either  to  entertitin  an  at  achnient 
to  the  Jewish  cause,  which  in  him  would  at  best  be  ridiculous, 
or  to  feign  that  affection  towards  a  sacred  object,  to  which  his 
heart  is  in  reality  a  .stranger. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of  our  holy  vertices,  we 
are  called  upon  to  read  various  passag  s  of  t!  e  Old  Testament, 
and  particularly  of  the  Psalms,  from  \\hich  lh<se  very  melodies 
are  in  great  measure  taken.  We  read  ihf  m,  mdeed,  and  we  feel 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  :  but  we  feti  them  as  Christians  not  as 
Jews.  Cold  indeed  niu.st  be  the  heart,  and  unchristian  the  temper 
t)f  the  man,  who  could  repeat  that  exquisite  strain  of  inspired 
melody,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept," 
without  emotions  of  the  most  lively,  yet  of  the  most  rational  na- 
ture. In  transferring  his  affections  back  into  ancient  times,  he 
indulges  not  in  the  illusions  of  idle  and  capricious  fancy,  but  he 
follows  with  greater  precision,  no  less  than  piety,  the  wisdom, 
the  justice,  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  in  all  those  his  dis- 
pensations to  man,  which  the  sacred  pages  record ;  and  by  en- 
tering into  the  feelings,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  triumph  or 
humiliation,  which  they  excite,  he  traces  the  analogy  between  the 
events  of  his  own  and  of  former  times,  and  in  ihe  spirit  of  judi- 
cious piety  renders  them  inButniial  upon  his  own  life  and  con- 
duct. He  weeps  with  those  v\ho  wept  by  the  streams  of  Baby- 
lon, not  as  a  Jew  lamenting  the  miseries  of  his  fort  fathers,  but  as 
a  Christian,  entering  into  the  sorrows  of  those  who  formed  so 
large  a  link  in  the  dispensation  of  redeeming  mercy  ;  by  partaking 
in  their  humiliation  he  bows  himself  also  with  sacred  awe  to  the 
just  decrees  of  the  same  Almighty  Governor;  and  by  becoming  a 
party,  as  it  were,  in  their  punishmeatp  he  is  best  taught  to  dread 

the 
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the  commission  of  those  crimes  whicli  were  attended  with  so 
heavy  a  judgment.  Now  all  this  we  consider  as  perfectly  forejo-n 
to  the  minds  of  those,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  He- 
brew Melodies  :   we  should  rejoice,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise. 

We  are  aware  that  a  clergyman  of  orr  own  church.  Dr.  Mo- 
rell,  was  the  hack,  and  we  believe,  the  favourite  poet  of  Handel, 
and  supplied  him  with  words  for  most  of  iiis  Oratorios,  Novv, 
although  these  Oratorios  were  generally  upon  Hebrew  subjects, 
yet  we  do  not  conceive  that  Dr.  Morell  will  therefore  deserve 
our  anima^^version  in  any  greater  degree  than  Mrs.  H.  More  for 
the  composition  of  her  Sacred  Dramas.  Both  Oratorios  and 
Sacred  Dramas  constitute,  it  is  true,  a  very  anomalous  species  of 
poetry,  being  partly  sacred  partly  secular,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
middle  position  between  the  church  and  the  theatre ;  they  are  suf- 
ficiently secular,  however,  to  be  excluded  from  any  devotional 
purposes,  nor  can  they  ever  form  a  part  of  public  worship.  As 
such,  therefore,  they  imply  no  feelings  in  the  author  beyond  those 
of  ordinary  poetical  affection,  they  pledge  him  to  no  sentiments, 
nor  indicate  any  attachments  beyond  those  of  the  Christian.  But 
when  the  favourite  airs  of  the  synagogue  are  publislied  by  two 
professed  Jews,  and  w  ords  are  attached  to  them  to  make  the  pub- 
lication more  complete  ;  words,  which  are  certainly  calculated,  if 
not  designed  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  the  poet  and 
the  musicians  must  be  considered  as  entering  into  a  co-partner- 
ship of  feeling,  at  least,  if  not  of  faith.  His  Lordship  is  at 
liberty,  however,  to  choose  the  other  side  of  the  dilemma  which 
we  proposed,  as  probably  more  congenial  to  his  feelings. 

Leaving,  however,  the  consideration  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
task  which  Lord  Byron  has  undertaken,  it  will  now  be  our  pur- 
pose to  examine  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  fultilled.  One 
of  the  first  that  meets  our  eye  is  an  elegy  upon  the  present 
wretched  state  of  the  once  chosen  land. 

«  THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

I. 

*'  The  wild  Gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  :— 

IL 

•«'  A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 
Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 
!       And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone  i 

«  More 
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III. 

"  More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scattered  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

IV. 

"  But  we  must  wander  wilheringljj 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  lathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne." 

This  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  collection,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  least  to  offend  the  taste.  The  one  which  immediately 
follows  is  wretched  indeed. 

"  OH!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 
I. 

*'  Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream; 
Weep  for  the  hai-p  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless  dwell! 

II. 

"  And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

HI. 

"  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  Country— Israel  but  the  grave  I" 

Pei-fiaps  a  more  rugged,  harsh,  and  uncouth  specimen  of 
modern  poetry,  cannot  be  given  than  the  following. 

*'  ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 
I. 

"  On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep- 
Yet  there— even  there— Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sleep : 

II. 

!17^^''^~"''^^'*^  *^^^'  ^"«^^  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone ! 
There— where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself— none  living  see  and  not  expire  I 

III.  Oh« 
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III. 

*'  Oh !  In  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ! 
Sweep  from  his  shiver 'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  tliy  land  be  ti-od ! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God!'* 

Now  let  these  verses  be  tricked  out  with  all  the  graces  which 
artificial  dashes,  theatrical  pauses,  and  pompous  admiration  can 
afford,  they  will  give  the  hearer  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
harshness  without  spirit,  affectation  without  feeling,  and  flatness 
without  simplicity.  After  this  wretched  failure  on  a  subject  the 
most  awful  and  affecting  that  could  have  employed  the  poet's 
pen,  let  us  refresh  ourselves  with  the  magnificent  opening  of 
*'  Palestine,"  a  poem  which  we  consider  as  the  noblest  effort  of 
youthful  genius  which  is  recorded  in  our  language. 

"  Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 

Mourn,  widow'd  queen,  forgotten  Sion,  mourn ! 

Is  this  thy  place,  sad  City,  this  th)'  throne, 

Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 

While  suns  unblest  their  angry  lustre  fling, 

And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring  ?— 

Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  view'd  ? 

Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdu'd^ 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate  ; 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait ;  i 

No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among. 

Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song : 

But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 

And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 

While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid, 

Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade.'* 

In  how  much  finer  a  strain  has  Mr.  Heber  expressed  the  very 
same  ideas  which  occiu"  in  Lord  Byron's  "  Wild  Gazelle." 

"  For  sad  the  scenes  Judaea's  plains  disclose, 

A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguishd  woes: 

See  War  untir  d  his  crimson  pinions  spread. 

And  foul  Revenge  that  tramples  on  the  dead ! 

Lo,  where  from  far  the  guarded  fountains  shine. 

Thy  tents,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and  Kedar,  thine ! 

'Tis  your's  the  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  v/ay. 

And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey. 

Or  rouse  your  nightly  numbers  from  afar, 

And  on  the  hamlet  pour  the  waste  of  war ; 

Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  eye 

Revere  the  sacred  smile  of  infancy. 

Such  now  the  clans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 

Where  waves  on  Kishon's  bank  the  whispering  reed ; 

And 
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And  tlieir's  the  soil,  where,  curling  to  the  skies. 
Smokes  on  Gerizim's  mount  Samaria's  Sacrifice^ 
%Vhile  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driven. 
Outcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobate  of  heaven, 
Through  the  wide  vi^orld  in  friendless  exile  stray, 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way. 
With  dumb  despair  their  country's  wrongs  behold, 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  burn  for  gold.'* 

The  stanzas  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jeptha's  daughter  are 
tame  beyond  measure,  and  are  sby  no  means  to  be  put  in  compe-. 
tition  with  the  well-known  words  of  old  Morell. 
"  Ye  sacred  priests,  &o.'* 

The  last  stanza  is  as  follows : 

"  When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gnsh'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died." 

The  first  line  is  an  insult  to  the  English  language,  and  the  last 
contains  a  conceited  piece  of  prettiness  which  even  the  Delia 
Crusca  school  would  disdain. 

The  noble  Lord's  version  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful  Psalm 
**■  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  is  such,  that  upon  our  credit,  we 
prefer  the  strains  even  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  themselves. 

«'  BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT  DOWN 

AND  WEPT. 

I. 

*'  We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters ! 

Were  scattered  all  weeping  away. 

11. 

**  While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 

Which  roli'd  on  in  freedom  below, 
Tliey  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 

That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know! 
May  this  right  hand  be  withered  for  ever, 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

III. 

*'  On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 

Oh  Salem  !  its  sound  should  be  free  ; 
And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee: 
And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 

With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me!" 

Let 
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Let  US  now  present  our  readers  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
m  all  their  glory,  and  if  detur  detcriori  be  the  law,  the  noble 
Lord,  after  a  sharp  contest,  will  receive  the  palm. 

«  PSALM  cxxxvir. 

1 

*'  When  we  did  sit  in  Babylon, 

The  rivers  round  about : 
Then  in  remembrance  of  Sion, 

The  tears  for  grief  burst  out. 
We  hang'd  our  harps  and  instruments 

The  willow  trees  upon  : 
For  in  that  place  men  for  their  use 

Had  planted  many  a  one. 

ii. 

*•  Then  they  to  whom  we  pris'ners  were^, 

Said  to  us  tauntingly, 
Kow  let  us  hear  your  Hebrew  songs, 

And  pleasant  melody. 
Alas !  said  we,  who  can  once  frame 

His  heavy  heart  to  sing. 
-^  The  praises  of  our  loving  God, 

Thus  under  a  strange  king  ? 

in. 

**  But  yet  if  I  Jerusalem 

Out  of  my  heart  let  slide, 
Then  let  my  fingers  quite  forget 

The  warbling  harp  to  guide. 
And  let  my  tongite  within  my  moutii 

Be  ty'd  for  ever  fast, 
tf  I  rejoice  before  I  see 

Thy  full  deliv'rance  past." 

Kow  although  oiir  friends  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  do  not 
inount  to  any  thing  half  sn  unintelligibly  grand  as  the  enemy^ 
*^  in  the  hue  of  his  slaiughters,"  making  Salem  his  prey,  yet  we 
dare  aver  that  in  point  of  purity  of  English,  and  genuine  feeling, 
these  twin  votaries  of  pious  doggrel  are  actually  beyond  the  noble 
I  Lord.  We  will  not  degrade  Brady  and  Tate  by  any  comparison 
>vith  the  lines  before  us,  so  unquestionably  is  their  superiority  m 
every  point  of  view. 

**  When  we  our  weary  limbs  td  rest, 

Sat  down  by  proud  Euphrates  stream,  &c."' 

The  difficulty  Of  writing  religious  poetry,  and  of  adding  the 
;  charms  of  the  song  to  the  feelings  of  devotion,  has  been  at  all 

R  r  times 
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times  fully  allowed.  That  simplicity,  that  purity,  and  that 
pathos,  which  are  essential  to  such  compositions,  can  exclusively 
arise  from  no  taste  however  cultivated,  from  no  fancy  however 
vpiid,  from  no  feelings  however  warm  :  these  indeed  are  able, 
nay,  even  necessary  subsidiaries ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a 
pure  and  a  chastened  heart,  a  soul  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  the  awe  of  its  holy  task,  and  affections  consecrated  to  God. 
Without  these  the  strains  even  of  the  most  poetic  fancy  are  but 
forced,  and  inanimate,  and  with  them  even  the  simplest  pen  ap- 
pears to  prosper. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  has  committeil  his  reputa- 
tion by  publishing  such  wretched  specimens  of  his  muse,  and  we 
regret  still  more  that  he  has  published  them  in  such  company  and 
upon  such  an  occasion. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  where  he  appears  to  have  abandoned 
the  Judaism  of  his  task,  and  to  have  shaken  off  his  Hebrew 
fetters,  he  has  risen  to  his  accustomed  level.  The  following 
lines  are  justly  entitled  to  our  admiration. 

.      *  "  I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I. 

*•  I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew  : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 
,  Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  till'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

II. 

"  As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  die, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart." 

The  simile  of  the  violet  dropping  dew  is  exceedingly  pretty,, 
and  we  believe  quite  original.  In  another  song  (as  much  adapted 
to  a  Chinese  as  a  Hebrew  melody)  the  noble  Lord  will  appear 
to  have  been  not  unsuccessful. 

"  IT  IS  THE  HOUR. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vov/s 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word; 

ARd 
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And  gentle  winds  and  waters  near 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met ; 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue  ; 

And  in  the  Heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

That  follows  the  decline  of  day 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  awa}'." 

Let  the  noble  Lord  maintain  his  station  upon  Turkish  ground), 
and  we  shall  ever  hail  his  labours  with  the  applause  to  which 
they  are  entitled  ;  let  him  roam  whither  he  will,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  follow  him  through  all  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy, — 
The  hill  of  Zion  alone  is  forbidden  ground — i/.ccs ,  exxs-. 


Art.  V.     A  Journey  through  Albania  and  other  Protinces  of 
Turkei/  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople,  during  the 
Years  1809  and  18 lO.     Bi/  J.  C.  Hobhou.u\     Second  Edi- 
tion.    2  Vols.     4to.     6l.  5s.  Plates.     Cawthorn.      1813. 

The  exclusion  of  British  travellers  from  the  romantic  scenes  of 
Switzerland  and  the  classic  regions  of  Italy,  has  been  productive 
of  one  effect  which  we  consider  of  no  small  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  has  turned  the  atlentiou  of  our  rising  youth  to  other 
<.bjects,  which  had  too  long  lain  buried  in  oblivion  and  neglect. 
The  glories  of  ancient  Greece  had  so  far  faded  off  the  remem- 
brance of  our  former  travellers,  as  scarcely  to  excite  a  wish  of 
visilino-  a  country,  in  which  were  transacted  those  mighty  deeds 
which  dignify  and  adorn  the  records  of  history.  Of  those 
an)ong  us,  whose  minds  were  imbued  with  the  spirit,  whose  taste 
was  formed  by  the  language  of  Grecian  literature,  they  were  very 
few,  who  entertained  an  adequate  conception  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  places  with  a  veneration  for  which  they  were  so 
early  inspired.  They  traced  the  names  and  relative  positions  of 
the  various  cities  in  a  map,  as  of  scenes  long  since  erased  from 
the  face  of  nature.  Of  Athens  and  Thebes  they  entertained  no 
other  idea,  than  that  of  their  former  existence  ;  nor  were  Pindus 
and  Parnassus  less  fabulous  than  their  tutelary  inhabitants.  It 
would  almost  appear,  that  the  daemon  of  barbarism  in  darkening 
the  minds  and' degrading  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  had  en- 

R  r  '2  veloped. 
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velopedj  as  it  were  in  a  cloud,  those  cities,  those  temples,  t^iose 
walis,  whose  very  ruins  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against  iheip 
degenerate  children. 

The  scenes  howe-ifer  which  our  fathers  viewed  only  in  imagina- 
tion, and  enjoyed  in  remembrance  and  name,  are  by  the  researclies 
of  modern  travelierSy  presented  to  our  view  in  a  more  substantial 
form.  Athens  is  no  longer  novv  an  Utopia  in  our  fancy,  but  in 
actual  existence  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  familiarized  to  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  to  the  heights  of  the  Acropolis ; 
we  form  no  longer  a  fanciful  but  a  correct  idea  of  the  glories  of 
ancient  Greece ;  we  compare  her  j)ast  with  hei'  present  state;  we 
compute  her  former  grandeur  not  by  our  general  notions  of  mag- 
iiificenee^  but  by  those  remains,  which  are  now  in  so  many 
volumes  presented  to  our  eye.  The  features  of  the  country,  the 
outlines  o-f  the  coast,  the  form  of  the  mountains  begin  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds ;  our  enjoyment  therefore  of  every 
department  of  Greek  literature  is  proportionably  enereased  by  the' 
reality  of  place  with  which  it  is  now  accompanied.  To  many 
able  tourists  we  are  ind.ebted  for  this  material  addition  to  the 
pleasure  and  to  the  interest  which  we  receive  in  our  researches 
into  the  history,  the  language,  and  the  j)hilosophy  of  the  Greeks^ 
but  to  none  more  than  to  the  author  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us ;  which  present  us  in  the  most  pleasing  form  with  all  that  local 
information,  of  %'.hieh  our  modern  scholars  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

The  volumes  commence  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hobhouse 
from  Malta,  from  whence  he  sailed  by  lihaca,  and  the  heights 
of  Leucadia,  not  many  weeks  before  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  was 
surrendered  by  the  French  into  the  hands  of  a  serjeant  and  seven 
men.  'J  he  necessary  preparations  for  travelling  in  Turkey  are- 
detailed  v/ith  an  accuracy  which  v.ill  be  most  valuable  to  any 
futiue  travellers. 

The  first  principal  town,  at  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  his 
friend  arrived,  was  loannina,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  Ali  Pasha,  the  eldest,  not  more  than  tea 
years  old,  is  represented  as  receiving  his  guests  with  a  polite 
unembarrassed  air,  offeiing  them  refreshmenls,  and  doing  the 
honours  of  the  place  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  most  antiquated 
courtier.  He  reproved  a  brother  of  about  seven  years  old  in 
their  presence,  for  skipping  ab9ut  in  the  company  of  strangers ; 
so  early  are  the  young  Mahometans  inured  to  the  liabit  of  so- 
lemnity and  command. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  travellers  througb 
Albania,  we  shall  only  bear  our  testimony  to  the  entertaining 
acGOunt  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  given  us  of  the  scenery,  the 
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RiT^nners,  the  customs,  and  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
^  to  the  very  interesting  rehition  of  his  interview  \vith  Ali  Pasha. 
m  Our  travellers  mounted  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  and  visited 
[  .the  abode  of  the  Pythia.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Thebes,  \vi)ic1i  is  shorn  indeed  of  its  beams  and  is  now  almost 
lost  in  dirt  and  insignificance.  On  Christmas-dav,  1809,  they 
entered  into  the  plains  of  Attica,  and  were  refreshed,  after  the 
xlreary  and  uncultivated  regions  which  they  had  traversed,  with 
the  long-extended  olive-groves  of  this  favoured  couniry,  which 
even  amid  the  surrounding  barbarism,  still  appeals  to  retain  some 
remnants  of  its  former  civilization.  Mr.  Hohhouse  has  pre^ 
sented  us  with  an  animated,  yet  a  most  accurate  description  of 
-a-ll  the  remaining  glories  of  this  illusti-ious  city.  The  temple  of 
Theseus,  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  rise  before  our  view: 
the  Odeum,  the  Museum,  the  temple  of  Hadrian,  the  stupendous 
columns  of  which  are  an  object  of  admiration  even  to  the  Tmks 
themselves,  paTtiej*  of  whom  often  seat  themselves  under  the 
shadow  of  the  columns,  and  gaze  upon  them  with  reverence. 

From  the  description  of  the  Parthenon,  we  shall  extract  the 
following  passage  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers, 

"  The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  fiat  area  of  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and,  when  the  temples  on  every  side  of  it  were  stand- 
ing, whoseruins  now  serve  as  foundations  for  the  modern  buildings, 
this  magniticent  structure  appeared  to  crown  a  glittering  assem- 
blage of  marble  edifices ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Athenian,  surveying 
from  below  the  fair  gradation  of  successive  wonders,  rested  at  last 
upon  the  colossal  image  of  his  goddess,  rising  majestic  from  the 
summit  of  her  own  temple,  the  genius  of  the  Acropolis,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Athens  and  of  Greece. 

"  Tlie  ascent  to  the  citadel  itself  was  by  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
'beginning  nearly  from  the  A  reopagus.  The  very  walls  of  the  forti- 
fications were  crowned  with  an  ornamental  entablature,  parts  of 
which  still  remain ;  and  these,  and  every  other  structure,  were  of 
•the  purest  Pentelic  marble.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Acropolis, 
in  its  whole  circuit,  was  regarded  as  one  vast  offering  consecrated 
to  the  Divinity  The  portion  of  the  Parthenon  yet  standing  cannot 
fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator  with  sentiments 
:of  astonishment  and  awe,  and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the 
sight  even  of  the  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread 
Aipon  the  area  of  the  Temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon 
constitute  the  sole  remains  oi'  the  Temple  of  Mi-ner-va. 

"  If  the  progress  ef  decay  should  continue  to  be  as  rapid  as  it  has 
'been  for  something  moi'e  than  a  century  past,  there  v/i!l,  in  a  few 
years,  be  not  one  marble  standing  upon  another  on  the  site  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  1667,  every  antiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any 
;trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 
■^'•hiG  great  Temple  might,  at  that  period,  be  called  entire : — having 
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been  previously  a  Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  mosck,  the  moii 
beautiful  in  the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures,  and 
part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those  of  the 
north  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen  :  the  dipteral 
porches,  especially  the  Pronaos,  contain  the  greatest  number,  and 
these  retain  their  entablatures  and  pediments,  though  much  injured. 

"  In  the  interval  between  two  of  my  visits  to  the  Acropolis,  a 
large  piece  of  the  architrave  belonging  to  the  exterior  colonnade 
of  the  Pronaos  fell  down  ;  all  the  sculptures  from  the  tympanum  of 
this  porch  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  trunks  and  broken  arms 
of  two  figures,  incorrectly  supposed  Hadrian  and  Sabina,  or  two 
deities  with  the  heads  of  those  persons,  are  all  now  remaining  of 
the  grand  piece  of  sculpture  which  represented  the  birth  of  Mi- 
Derva,  and  Jupiter  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  figure 
of  the  Victory,  which  was  on  the  right  of  Jupiter,  has  been  recoi 
vered  by  Lord  Elgin's  agents,  who  demolished  a  Turkish  house 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purposes  of 
excavation,  and  found  it,  as  well  as  small  parts  of  the  Jupiter,  the 
Vulcan,  and  the  Minerva,  underneath  the  modern  building,  where 
they  had  lain  since  the  Venetians  Jiad  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
remove  them  in  1687. 
,  "  Many  of  the  sculptures  on  the  ninety-two  metopes  of  the  peri^ 
style,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs, 
particularly  those  on  the  entablature  of  the  south  side,  were  almost 
entire  in  1767.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  now  re<naiiiing :  the  last 
were  taken  down  by  Lord  Elgin. 

"  All  that  was  left  of  the  sculpture  on  the  eastern  porch,  the 
contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
same  person.  The  marks  of  the  separation  ave  still  very  apparent. 
Ignorant  of  the  cause,  I  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Lusieri  himself, 
who  informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  showed  the  places  in  the  pedi- 
ment whence  the  two  female  colossal  statues,  the  Neptune,  the 
Theseus,  and  the  inimitable  horse's  head,  still  remembered  and  re- 
gretted by  all  at  Athens,  had  been  removed.  Such  of  the  statues 
as  had  before  fallen,  had  been  ground  to  powder  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  but  fair  to  mention  this  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  cir- 
cumstance is  recorded. 

?'  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  six  hundred  feet  of  bas-relief 
sculpture  on  the  frize  of  the  cell,  representing  the  Panathenaean 
procession,  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  Chandler.  A  portion  of 
it,  containing  seven  figures,  was  taken  down  from  its  situation  by 
M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  and  is  now  in  the  Napoleon  museum.  I 
know  not  whether  tiie  collection  of  our  ambassador  contains  any  of 
this  precious  sculpture,  too  exquisite  not  to  have  been  execute^ 
according  to  the  design,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  Phidias 
himself.  Most  part  of  that  portion  of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  Pronaos, 
yet  remains;  and  by  means  of  a  ruined  staircase,  once  belonging 
to  a  minaret  built  against  one  of  the  columns  of  that  portico,  I 
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managed  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  and  by  leaning  at  full 
length  over  the  architrave,  had  a  sufficiently  close  inspection  of  the 
work  to  be  convinced,  that  this  sculpture,  though  meant  to  be 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  at  least  from  below,  is  as  accu- 
rately and  minutely  executed,  as  if  it  had  been  originally  designed 
to  be  placed  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Some  equestrian 
figures  are  remarkably  entire,  and  retain  to  this  day  the  animatioa 
and  freshness  with  which  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

"  Within  the  cell  of  the  Temple  all  is  desolation  and  ruin ;  the 
shafts  of  columns,  fragments  of  the  entablatures,  and  of  the  beams 
of  the  roof,  are  scattered  about  on  every  side,  but  especially  on  the 
north  of  the  area,  where  there  are  vast  piles  of  marble.  I  mea- 
sured one  piece,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  floor,  also  of  marble,  has  been  broken 
up  towards  the  eastern  front,  and  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
area,  is  the  wretched  mosck,  as  well  as  some  stone-work  of  the 
Greek  church,  into  which  the  Parthenon  was  formerly  converted. 
A  dent  in  the  floor  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
shell  which  blew  up  a  powder-magazine,  and  destroyed  the  roof  of 
the  Temple,  when  bombarded  by  Morosini. 

*'  Besides  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  marbles  composing  the  Par- 
thenon, which,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  remarked  in  the  fallen  ruins 
than  in  the  parts  of  the  building  yet  standing,  there  is  another  just 
cause  for  admiration,  in  the  exquisite  care  and  skill  with  which, 
every  portion  of  the  architecture  appears  to  have  been  wrought. 
The  work  on  the  Ovollos  and  Cavettos  is  as  highly  finished  in  the 
fragments  of  the  enormous  cornices,  formerly  placed  at  a  vast 
height  from  the  ground,  as  the  minute  parts  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  building.  The  same  uninterrupted  perfection  is  observable  in 
the  fluttings  of  the  shafts,  in  all  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals,  and 
particularly  in  the  tambours  of  the  fallen  columns,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  smoothed  to  such  a  degree  of  exactness  and  nicety,  as 
to  render  the  junctures  of  the  blocks  almost  undiscoverable," 
r.  338. 

The  removal  of  so  many  splendid  remains  of  Athenian  anti- 
quity by  Lord  Elgin  to  England,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse 
with  much  fairness  and  candour ;  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
the  question  are  dispassionately  stated,  the  result  of  M'hich  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  Lord  Elgin  has  only  anticipated  those  ravages, 
which  time  and  barbarism  were  now  so  rapidly  making,  and  that 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation  his  Lordship  will  stand 
acquitted. 

Throughout  the  olive  yards  and  gardens  which  are  now  wa- 
tered by  the  Cephisus  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  sepulchral 
stela;,  shafts  of  columns^  and  other  remains  of  classical  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  site  nf  ih.e  Colonus  a  Greek  chapel  is  erected, 
the  groves  of  the  Academe  are  still  in  existence  ;  but  of  the  gar- 
dens 
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dens  of  Epicurus  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found,  the  spot  which  they 
covered  being  now  an  open  plain  of  corn.  The  fragment,  of  the 
Long  V\  alls  still  remam,  but  the  Pirieus  has  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  capacity,  and  would  hardly  be  now  su-pected  of  havin- 
Jjeen  the  port  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  The  following  is  the  ac^ 
count  given  by  Mr.  Hobhouee  of  the  remains  of  Eleusis. 

"  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Eleusis  are  now  very  insignificant  • 
some  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  rubbish  standin-  upripht,  annear 
scattered  about  under  the  village,  on  the  slope  of  die  hill,  and  near 
the  sea,  and  on  one  side  of  an  inlet  on  the  beach  are  fragments  of 
a  pier.     The  site  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ceres  includes  most  of  the 
modern  vdlage,  but  the  progress  of  decay  must  have  been  consider- 
able  since  the  time  of  Chandler,  who  seems,  from  his  account,  to 
have  been  aole  to  measure  the  area  and  proportions  of  that  mamii- 
f-cent  buildmg  on  the  spot.     The  brr.adth  of  the  cell,  says  he,  is 
aoput  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  length,  including  the  Pronaos 
and  port-co   two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumns,  which  are  fluted,  six  inches  from  the  boitom  of  the  shafts, 
six  feet  and  more  than  six  inches*.     The  peribolus,  or  inclosure 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  north-east  and  on  the  south  side,  meZ 
sured  three  hundred  and  eighty-sfeven  feet  in  length  ft-om  north  to 
south,  ajid  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west.     1  did  not  see  that  the  walls  oi^  the  temple  or  of  the  inclosure 
can  be  now  traced      The  body  of  the  remains,  belonging,  it  has 
been  thought,  to  the  Temples  of  Diana  Propyla^a,  and  Neptune, 
and  to  the  gateway  of  the  great  inclosure,  is  now  all  on  one  small 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  there  are  three  or  four  en- 
tire  portions   of  marble   columns,  just  appearing  above  ground, 
fluted,  and  apparently  of  the  dimensions  alluded  to,   besides  the 
mouth  and  part  of  the  rim  of  a  large  marble  vase,  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  a  fragment,  also  of  marble,  with  the  bas-relief  of  a 
iriton.     Close  by,  we  were  shown  the  spot  on  which  the  Cam- 
bridge  Ceres  had  so  long  lain  half-buried  in  the  earth.     In  the 
wail  of  a  church,  at  another  part  of  the  village,  is  an  Ionic  capital. 
I  here  are  besides  two  inscribed  marbles,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedestal,  and  stands  by  itself,  and  the  other  is  wedged 
into  the^  walls  of  a  house.     The  inscriptions  copied  by  Wheler, 
were  no.  shown  to  me.     gon^e  pieces  of  ancient  wall  are  to  be  seen 
under  the  square  house  belonging  to  the  Turk.     The  largest  por- 
%ion  oi  wall  yet  standing  is  on  the  roc{<  above,  where  is  the  0I4 
tower,  and  on  which  was  the  citadel  of  Eleusis,  forming  a  protec- 
tion, on  the  north-west  side,  to  the  temple;  but  the  remains  of  the 
temple  '  m  antis,"  seen  by  Chandler  on  this  spot,  either  have  dis, 
fPw^  A  ^^  ^"^"•e'y  escaped  my  ol^servation.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  Canipndge  Ceres,  mutijated  ag  it  is,  was  supposed  both  by 
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<7reelcs  and  Turks,  from  a  tradition,  to  be  a  sort  of  talisman,  Q^ 
which  depended  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Eleusis;  but  the  Thrii 
asian  plain  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former  abundance  since  the  re- 
moval of  this  precious  relic  by  our  accomplished  and  amiable  coun- 
tryman, and  the  inhabitants  of  Eleusis,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the 
trench  whence  it  had  been  dug,  evinced  no  signs  of  regret  for  their 
lass.  At  Eleusis,  coins  are  very  frequently  found  by  t!^e  peasants, 
and  one  of  them  showed  me  the  foot  of  a  stocking  cjuite  full  of  thera, 
put  of  which  I  selected  about  five  and  twenty.    Vol,  I.  p.  376. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  often  indulge  in  the  expression  of  his 
classical  feeling  :  the  few  pass^^es,  therefore,  in  which  he  suffers 
himseU'  to  rise  into  eloquence,  meet  with  greater  force  the  heart 
of  the  reader.  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers 
\vith  a  jjassage,  which  glows  with  ail  the  feeling  of  an  auimated 
and  a  classical  mind. 

*f  From  the  summit  of  the  highest  rock  of  Corydallus  I  had  a 
yiew  of  Athens  to  the  east;  the  Pirseus  was  to  the  south-east,  o)i 
my  left;  before  me  to  the  south,  was  /Egina;  Salamis,  with  its 
bays  and  diminutive  towns,  lay,  as  in  a  map,  at  ray  feet ;  the  town 
of  Megara  was  visible  to  the  -west-south-west,  farther  up  on  the 
right,  in  the  Saronic  gulf;  whilst  Eleusis,  with  its  spacious  basin 
and  spreading  plain,  appeared  under  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
west :  an  extensive  prospect,  yet  a  space  how  circumscribed,  to 
contain  the  ruins  of  so  many  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  flourishing 
states.  The  friend  of  Cicero,  sailing  up  the  gulf  to  Megara  *,  with 
justice  contemplated  this  melancholy  scene,  as  one  that  must 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  private  distresses,  and  pheck  the  in- 
dulgence of  individufd  sorrows,  by  presenting,  in  one  yievv,  the 
abject  and  calamitous  condition  of  whole  cities,  and  many  nations. 
But  if  such  reflections  occurred  to  Sulpicius  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  >vith  what  feelings  must  the  modern  traveller  behold 
the  same  prospect,  when  all  these  famous  towns  resemble,  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  lifeless  carcasses  of  once  animated  bodies,  pros- 
trate, crumbled  in  tlie  dust,  without  a  sign  of  their  ancient  vigour 
and  beauty."     Vol.  I.    P.  380. 

This  is  truly  Ciceronian,  this  nn,ust  find  an  echo  in  the  breast 
of  every  one  who  has  a  soul  which  delights  to  expand  itself 
amidst  the  grap.deur  of  cl  issic  scenery,  and  a  heart  which  can 
meditate  in  silent  awe  o\^  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  things 
here  below. 


•'  *  '  Ex  Asia  rediens,  cum  ab  ^gina  Mcgaram  versus  naviga- 
rem,  caepi  regiones  circum  circa  prospicere,  post  me  erat  Tl^gina, 
ante  Megara,  dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Coriuthus ;  quae  oppida  quo-. 
d!am  tempora  florcntissima  fuerunt,  nunc  prostrata  et  diryta  ante 
bculos  jacent,  &c.'— Cic,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  lib.  iv," 
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No  spot  of  antiquity  was  unvisited  or  undescribed  fey  om 
ardent  and  indefatigable  traveller; — Marathon,  Platvea,  the 
mountahis  of  Hymettus  and  Cithaeron,  form  prominent  points  in 
his  tour,  and  are  severally  pourtrayed  with  an  accuracy,  which, 
to  the  mind  of  a  scholar,  will  be  truly  gratifying. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  man- 
ners and  dispositions  of  the  modern  Greeks.  The  men  are 
handsome,  and  well  made,  the  women  are  short,  pale,  and  lan- 
guid, notwithstanding  the  powder  which  they  introduce  into  the 
corner  of  the  eye  to  give  it  a  greater  brilliancy.  We  know  not 
what  opinion  to  form  of  our  author's  gallantry,  when  he  asserts, 
that,  during  his  whole  tour,  he  did  not  see  any  Greek  lady  whom 
lie  could  pronounce  really  pretty.  He  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  beauty  even  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  ladies ;  the  reason  he  alledges  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
is  certainly  the  most  ingenious,  that  if  the  women  had  been 
generally  beautiful,  young  and  old,  soldiers,  orators,  and  philo- 
sophers, would  not  have  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Aspasia  or  Lais,  Phryne  or  Pythonice. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  highly  superstitious,  believing  in 
charms,  amulets,  and  exorcisms,  which  their  priesthood  do  not 
appear  to  discourage.  In  Athens  alone  there  are  forty  churches, 
and  in  Attica  the  number  amounts  to  four  thousand,  but  this  in- 
cludes every  consecrated  cavern  with  a  door  to  it  and  a  stone 
altar.  Every  priest  has  a  chapel  of  his  own,  it  being  accounted, 
as  Mr  Hobhouse  expresses  it,  a  sort  of  spiritual  adultery  for 
any  one  to  officiate  out  of  his  own  place  of  woiship.  We 
heartily  wish  that  this  notion  could  prevail  a  little  more  generally 
in  England ;  among  our  orthodox  clergy  indeed  we  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  a  rambling  disposition,  but  among  the 
fanatics  a  constant  change  of  performers  is  not  only  customary 
but  indispensable,  as  no  congregation  could  endure  to  hear  six 
weeks  together  the  same  nonsense  talked  by  the  same  person, 
and  generally  in  the  same  words.  When  therefore  one  of  these 
fanatical  gentlemen  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  which  is 
usually  in  about  a  fortnight,  having  nothing  more  to  say,  he 
must  begin  the  old  story  again.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  he 
should  be  relieved  by  a  new  voice  at  least. 

An  admirable  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the  modern  Greeks 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  convinces  us  that  there  is  yet 
dome  of  that  ancient  spirit  among  them  which  once  animated 
their  forefathers.  They  are  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  name 
and  nation,  and  appear  most  fully  sensible  of  their  degraded 
state. 

*•  A  common  commencement  of  a  conversation  with  them  is 
"  Your  Excellency  will  find  but  poor  fare  in  our  country ;  but  you 
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are  not  in  Christendom.  What  can  be  done  amongst  these  beasts 
the  Turks?"  The  detestation  of  their  master  breaks  out  on  every 
occasion ;  and  when  the  chanter  from  the  Minaret  is  announcing 
the  death  of  a  Ivlahometan,  each  Greek  that  meets  his  friend  in 
the  street  salutes  him  thus, — "  A  dog  is  dead,"  (aTrfSavE  cxvxi.) 
The  Archons,  \vho  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Turks,  are  infected 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  powerful, 
feel  a  stronger  desire  to  revenge.  Signer  Londo,  of  Vostizza,  the 
son  of  the  person  who,  under  Veli  Pasha,  may  be  said  to  govern 
the  Morea,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Riga,  when  he  was  playing 
with  me  a  party  of  chess,  jumped  suddenly  from  the  sofa,  threw 
over  the  board,  and  clasping  his  hands,  repeated  the  name  of  the 
patriot  with  a  thousand  passionate  exclamations,  the  tears  stream- 
ing his  cheeks.  The  same  person  recited  with  ecstacy  the  war- 
song  of  that  unfortunate  Greek.  The  strain  is  of  a  higher  mood, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  metre  of  it,  and,  with  a 
little  variation,  the  position  of  its  rhymes,  in  the  following  version 
of  the  four  first  stanzas. 

1.  1. 

*'  AeJIe  ira-lht;  rwt  Y.>.\r,vu*  *'  Greeks  arise  1  the  day  of  glory 

'o  y.«r^s?  T^c  So^^ni  ^T^^Sty  Comes  at  last,  triumphant  dawning; 

*Ai  (pay^ixev  a|ioi  iKiUuiv  Let  US  all  in  future  story 

Hov  /A«5  ^ua-a.v  ffin  a^x^,t  Rival  our  forefathers'  fame. 

A%-  7rx%a-oi/.tv  ax^^jiw?  Under  foot  the  yoke  of  tyrants 

Tov  ^i>7oy  ini  Tt^apvi^s?  Let  US  now  indignant  trample, 

I.Khy^<Tui/.if  TTolpiiJ'os  Mindful  of  the  great  example, 

Kii.^1  omSoc;  aicrj^pov.  And  avenge  ©ur  country's  shame. 

f '  Ta  o'wAa  «.?  ^a(3«/x£i',  "  To  arms  then,  our  country  cries, 

jluThf  'E>,},rivuv  ayufAiy,  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise,  arise; 

Ilolajwi^ili*  iiolacuiSuv  Until  the  blood  in  purple  flood 

T'uiv  Ip^S^if  TO  Jt/*«  From  the  hated  foe 

a"?  t  E^n  iiirl  vo^uv.  Beneath  our  feet  shall  flow." 

^  Vol.n.  p.  585. 

The  remainder  of  this  song  is  exceedingly  spirited  and  fine. 
But  we  fear  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  any  hope  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  their  present  degraded  state  must  be  very  distant. 
Their  moral  construction  must  undergo  a  material  alteration. 
Their  disliei-ses  have  driven  them  to  deeds  of  phrenzy,  but  have 
never  inspired  them  with  that  cool  and  courageous  determination 
which  can  alone  enable  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants.  The  lightness  and  inconstancy  of  their  forefathers  seems 
to  have  descended  to  their  children,  \Aith  the  addition  of  subtlety, 
treachery^  and  insincerity. 

From  Greece  our  travellers  sailed  to  Smyrna,  a  place  with 
which  our  readers  are  too  well  acquainted  to  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Hobhouse  m  his  entertaining  account  of 
this  flourii^hing  city.     Af^er  their  departure  from  thence,  they 
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-crossed  the  Cayster,  and  arrived  at  the  site  of  ancient  Eplicsas. 
Of  the  magniiictnt  temple  erected  there  in  honour  of  Diana, 
itiam  periere  rni)ia,  no  vestige  now  remains,  which  we  have 
Siitfhcieot  evidence  to  beheve,  can  mark  the  position  of  this  mag- 
liiliecnt  fane. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Troad  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  shown 
J3iuch  scholarship  and  ingenuity.  He  appears  to  be  rather  an 
academic  upon  the  point,  and  although  he  has  entered  into  the 
subject  much  at  large,  he  appears  to  conclude  against  the  more 
accurate  surveys  of  modern  times  ;  he  w  ould  enjoy  the  scenery 
of  Homer  ia  the  grossj  without  descending  too  minutely  into 
points  w  hich  engender  only  useless  and  indeiinite  discussion.  It 
is  sufficient  that  all  the  grand  features  of  the  country  still  remain, 
the  living  witnesses  of  the  accuracy,  uo  less  than  the  gemus^  of 
that  lirst  and  best  of  poets. 

^Ir.  Hobhouse  has  presented  us  with  an  account  of  tVie  feaj 
performed  by  his  friend  Lord  Byron  in  swimming  across  the  Hel- 
lespont_,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ekenhead,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
'/ jiese  two  enterprising  rivals  of  Leander's  fame,  performed  their 
task  in  an  hour  and  tea  minutes^  without  being  sensible  of  much 
dilhculty  or  fatigue. 

In  the  next  cliapter  we  find  Mr.  Hobhouse  at  Constantinople, 
nor  cai!  we  pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  without  reconmieiid- 
jng  it  strongly  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
sensible  accounts  which  we  have  ever  read  of  l})e  religion,  the 
manners,  the  buildings,  and  every  other  circumstance  allending 
this  extraordinary  cily. 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  account  which  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  given  us  of  the  audience  which  the  English  ambassador  had 
of  the  Grand  Seignor,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1810^  in  whose  train 
Mr.  H.  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  ceremony.  As  few  of  our 
readers  tan  have  seen  any  account  of  this  transaction,  we  shaU 
give  the  following  extract  from  our  author's  detail. 

.  **  Just  as  we  entered  the  gate,  there  was  much  unseemly  squee?- 
iiig  and  jostling,  and  those  who  had  not  pelisses  of  fui*  were  pushed 
away  by  the  attendants.  We  afterwards  moved  forwards  vi^ith 
more  regularity,  each  of  us  being  accompanied  and  pressed  upon 
the  shoulder  by  one  or  tv'o  of  the  guard.  My  attendant  was  one 
of  the  White  Eunuchs,  a  crowd  of  whom  were  standing  within  tlie 
gate.  We  went  through  a  court,  or  rather  a  large  saloon,  open 
on  both  sides,  and  passing  on  our  right  several  rows  of  tiie  Solak 
guards,  in  white  robes  and  pointed  caps  of  gold,  mounted  a  low 
step  into  a  passage,  covered  with  rich  carpets,  which  brought 
us  into  the  presence-chamber.  The  room  appeared  quite  tuU 
when  we  entered,  but  my  Eunuch  pushed  me  quickly  forwards 
within  ten  paces  of  the  tluone,    where  he  held  me  somewhat 
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strictly  by  the  right  arm   during  the  audience.     He  had  not  for- 
gotten the  assassination  of"  Amurath. 

"  The  chamber  was  small  and  dark,  or  rather  illumined  with  a 
gloomy  artificial  light,  reflected  from  the  ornaments  of  silver, 
pearls,  and  other  white  brilliants,  with  which  it  is  thickly  studded 
on  every  side  and  on  the  roof.  The  tiirone,  which  is  supposed 
the  richest  in  the  world,  is  like  a  four-posted  bed,  but  of  a  daz- 
zling splendour ;  the  lower  part  formed  of  burnished  silver  and 
pearls,  and  the  can()py  and  supporters  encrusted  with  jewels.  It 
is  in  an  awkward  position,  being  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
close  to  a  fire-place. 

*'  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  throne,  with 
his  feet  upon  the  ground,  which,  notwithstanding  the  common 
form  of  squatting  upon  the  hams,  seems  the  seat  of  ceremony* 
He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  yellow  satin,  with  a  broad  border  of 
the  darkest  sable :  hi«  dagger,  and  an  ornament  on  his  breast, 
were  covered  with  diamonds  :  the  front  of  his  white  and  blue  turban 
shone  with  a  large  treble  sprig  of  diamonds,  which  served  as  a  buckle 
to  a  high  straight  plume  of  bird-of-paradise  feathers.  He  for  the 
most  part  kept  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  neither  moved  his  body 
nor  head,  but  rolled  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  without  fixing 
them  for  an  instant  upon  the  Ambassador  or  any  other  person 
present.  Occasionally  he  stroked  and  turned  up  his  beard,  dis- 
playing a  milk-white  hand  glittering  with  diamond  rings-  His 
eyebrows,  eyes,  and  beard,  being  of  a  glossy  jet  black,  did  not 
appear  natural,  but  added  to  that  indescribable  majesty  which  it 
v/ould  be  difficult  for  any  but  an  Oriental  sovereign  to  assyme : 
his  face  was  pale,  and  regularly  formed,  except  that  his  nose  (con- 
trary to  the  usual  form  of  that  feature  in  the  Ottoman  prinx>es) 
was  slightly  turned  up  and  pointed :  his  whole  physiognomy  was 
mild  and  benevolent,  but  expressive  ai^d  full  of  dignity.  He 
appeared  of  a  short  and  small  stature,  and  about  thirty  years  old, 
which  is  somewhat  more  than  his  actual  age, 

"  On  each  side  of  the  throne  M'^as  an  embroidered  cushion  :  that 
on  the  left  supported  a  silver  purse,  containing  the  letter  from 
the  Grand  Siguier  to  the  King  of  England,  and  near  it  xvas  a 
silver  inkstand  adorned  with  jewellery :  a  sabre,  partly  dravy-n  from 
a  diamond  scabbard,  was  placed  nearly  upright  against  the  cushion 
on  the  other  side  oi  the  Sultan. 

"  It  seems  from  Bushel;,  and  other  authorities,  to  have  been  the 
custom  formerly  for  Ambassadors  and  their  suite  to  kiss,  the  Sul- 
tan's hand ;  and  that  their  whole  reception  was  more  courteous 
than  at  the  audiences  of  the  present  day :  amongst  other  pointSj, 
it  was  usual  for  the  Sultan  to  address  a  word  or  two  to  the  minis* 
ter,  which  he  now  never  deigns  to  do. 

"  The  Ambassador  stood  nearl}'^  opposite,  but  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  throne,  and  on  his  left  was  the  Prince  Maroozi,  who 
acted  as  his  interpreter.  On  the  right  of  the  Sultan  the  Caima- 
cum  was  standing  b2'vv$en  the  thronfi  and  the  fire-place,  with  his 
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Bead  bent,  and  his  hands  submissively  crossed  in  front  of  his  vesb 
There  were  only  a  few  feet  of  an  open  circular  space  between  the 
Grand  Signior  and  the  audience,  the  rest  of  the  apartment  being 
completely  occupied  by  the  crowd.     His  Excellency  laying  his 
Iiand  on  his  breast,  and  making  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head, 
BOW  addressed  the  Sultan,  in  a  speech  delivei-ed  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  which  was  interrupted  still   less  audibly  by  the  Prince  Ma- 
roozi.      The  Sultan  then   said  a  few  words   to   the  Caimacam, 
who  proceeded  to  speak  to  the  Ambassador,  but  hobbled  repeat- 
edly, and  was   prompted  aloud  several  times  by  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.     He  seemed  also  to  stop   before   he   had   concluded   his 
oration,  which,   howevei",   was  a  very   immaterial  circumstance, 
as  the  Dragoman  was   previously   acquainted   with  it,  and  had 
!earnt  it  by   heart.      The  answer   of  the   Caimacam  being  in- 
terpreted in  French,  there  was  some  little  hesitation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  Excellency  seeming  as  if  about  to  retire,  the 
Sultan  whispered  something  to  the  Caimacam,  who  began  hob- 
bling another  speech,    and  was  again   prompted   by  Mahmoud. 
This  address  being  also  interpreted,  and  received  like  the  preced- 
ing, with  a  bow,  the  Sultan  taking  the  purse  in  his  hands,  and 
saying  a  few  words,  delivered  it  to  the  Caimacam,  who,   having 
first  kissed  the  sleeve  of  his  caftan,  received  the  letter  upon   it  as 
it  covered  both  his  hands,  and  saluted  also  the  purse  with  his  fore- 
head,  bending  humbly  to  the  earth.     He  then  spoke  a  short  sen- 
tence, and  presented  the  purse  to  Prince  Maroozi,  who  repeated 
the  reverence  of  the  Caimacam,  and,  interpreting  the  words,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ambassador. 

"  Immediately  afterwards  his  Excellency  bowed  and  withdrew, 
the  audience  having  lasted  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  On  retiring, 
my  attendant  Eunuch  hurried  me  briskly  along,  and  dismissed 
me  with  a  gentle  push  down  the  step  of  the  anti-chamber.  The 
embassy,  and  the  whole  suite,  then  passed  through  the  third  and 
the  second  gate  of  the  Seraglio,  where  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  waited  for  nearly  an  hour  under  a  scorching^  sun  covered  with 
our  fur  robes  ;  and  were  not  permitted  to  move  before  mid-day, 
nor  until  the  Caimacam  with  his  suite  had  proceeded  from  the 
Divan  on  his  return  to  the  Porte,  and  all  the  Janissaries  had 
issued  from  the  second  court.  They  came  out  roaring  and  run- 
ning, many  of  them  being  children,  and  all,  in  appearance,  the 
very  scum  of  the  city."     Vol.  H.  P.  998. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  late  revo- 
lutions in  Turkey,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  political 
convulsions. 

The  appendix  contains  a  variety  of  matter :  a  grammar  of  the 
Albanian  language,  which  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  those 
who  are  now  preparing  to  visit  the  countries  where  this  language 
is  spoken.  It  is  an  abridgment  from  the  larger  grammar  of 
Xiecce.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  also  given  us  a  defence  of  the  expe- 
dition 
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ditlon  to  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  his  zeal  rather  than  his  judg- 
ment is  predominant.  For  the  credit  of  our  country,  we  could 
wish  that  the  subject  had  been  dropped.  An  useful  account  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Romaic,  with  various  specimens  of 
modern  Greek,  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  is  increased  by  many  very  excel- 
lent views  of  the  most  strikinsj  scenery  and  buildings  both  of 
Greece  and  Constantinople.  There  are  also  some  curious  fac 
similes  of  hand-writing  of  the  modern  Greeks,  &,c.  and  specU 
mens  of  their  music. 

Upon  the  faults  of  two  volumes  which  have  afforded  us  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  it  would  be  an  useless  and  an  un- 
grateful task  to  dwell ;  let  it  suffice  that  they  are  as  few  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  a  nature. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  animated  and  pleasing;  and 
his  observations  on  men  and  manners  are  rational  and  just.  His 
information  is  accurate,  various,  and  extensive,  and  is  never  in- 
troduced without  heightening  the  interest  and  increasing  the  ef- 
fect. The  anecdotes  of  life  and  manners  which  are  perpetually 
interspersed,  add  much  to  the  reality  of  the  whole.  The  ease  and 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  such  that  we  follow  Mr.  Hobhouse 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  route  as  his  companions  rather  than 
his  readers,  and  there  are  but  few  instances  where  we  lose  the 
society  of  the  traveller  in  the  egotism  of  the  author.  To  every 
species  of  reader  these  volumes  will  prove  a  most  entertaining 
repast,  but  to  the  scholar  a  bonne  heuche.  We  find  that  they 
have  already  past  through  one  edition,  which  is  a  signal  that  the 
public  have  duly  appreciated  their  merit ;  and  is  a  circumstance 
not  less  creditable  to  their  taste  than  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
«o  accomplished  a  scholar,  and  so  amusing  an  author,  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  proved  himself  to  be. 


Art.  Vr.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop oj"  London,  in  f  indication  of  the  Unitarians  from  the 
Allegations  of  his  Lordship  in  his  lute  Charge.  By  Thomas 
Belsham.     8vo.     pp.  87.     Hunter.     18  li. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  notice  every  low  and  frivo- 
lous attack  which  the  petulance  of  spleen,  or  the  prejudices  of 
ignorance,  may  direct  against  a  work,  the  principles  of  which  we 
unequivocally  approve,  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  cordiallj 
coincide.  Upon  the  general  merits  of  the  Charge  which  is  now 
the  object  of  Mr.  Belsham's  animadversion^  we  had  already  ex- 
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pressed  our  opinion  so  much  at  length,  as  to  piedude  the  necer^ 
sit)'  of  defending  it  against  the  voliies  of  poisoned  arrows  which' 
may  have  been  discharged  against  it  from  quarters,  whose  mahg- 
ility  can  scarcely  raise  them  into  significance.  Tiie  shield  tliat  i? 
interposed  from  without  but  inspires  the  assailant  with  confi- 
dence, its  own  dignity  and  worth  are  its  surest  protection  and 
defence.  • 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Belsham  might  have  been  passed  over  with 
&  very  slight  notice,  had  they  not  involved  the  discussion  of  a 
point  which  we  consider  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  pfCsent 
state  of  religion  throughout  the  country ;  namely,  how  far  Uui- 
taiianism  is  to  be  identitiedj  eithei  in  the  tendency  of  its  doc- 
trines, or  in  the  persons  of  its  professors,  with  deism  and  infi- 
delity. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  learned  prelate  had  traced 
the  progress  of  infidelity  from  its  origin  in  the  seventeen  h  cen- 
tury, duough  all  its  several  gradations ;  first  of  atheism  umier  Man- 
deville  and  Hobbes,  then  of  deism  under  Tindal,  Bolingbrokey 
&,c.  till  driven  by  general  detestation  from  such  untenable  posi- 
tions it  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Unitaiiamsm.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  reasons  which  the  Bishop  alleges  in  support  of 
his  opinion. 

*'  As  all  ufibelievers  in  Revelation  were  formerly  Deists,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  who  are  styled  Unitarians  in  the  present 
day  have  no  other  title  to  the  name,  than  their  rejection  df  the* 
principal  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  Revelation  of  the  Gospel 
from  natural  religion.      In  this   statement   it  is  not  my  intention 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Unitarian,  who,  whilef 
he  rejects  its  peculiar  dogmas,  admits  the  general  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.     The   charge  of  infidelity   indeed  attaches  in  a  certain 
degree  to  all  who  refuse  their  assent  to  any  material  doctrme  de- 
ducible  by  the  established  laws   of  interpretation  from   Scripture ; 
and  great  must  be  the  force  of  that  prejudice,  which  can  overlook 
the  inconsistency  of  arbitrarily  imposing  a  meaning  unwarranted 
by  the  usages  of  language,  on  a  book  to  wliich  all  parties  appeal 
as  the  standard  and  rule  of  faith.     But   I  do   not  hesitate  to  aver 
my  conviction,  that  the  profession   of  Unitarian  tenets  affords  a 
convenient  shelter  to  man)%  who  would  be  more  properly  termed 
Deists,  and  who  by  the  boldness  of  their  interpolations,  omissions, 
and  perversions,  by  the  indecency  of  their  insinuations  against  the 
veracity  of  the  inspired  writers,  b}'  their  familiar  levity  on  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  religion,  and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  the 
person  and  actions  of  their  Saviour,  are  distinguished  from  real 
Unitarians,  and  betray  the  true  secret  of  the  flimsy  disguise  which 
they  have  assumed  as  a  cover  from  the  odium  of  avowed  infidelity. 
Their  position,   it  must   be  confessetl,  has  been   not  unskilfully 
chosen :  little  ground  has  been  lost  in  their  retreat :  the  line  of 
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separation  between  the  contiguous  systems  is  often  indiscernible^ 
and  at  best  faintly  marked :  and  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
name  they  have  obtained  a  facility  of  diffusing  their  pernicious 
principles  with  less  suspicion."     P.  15. 

To  all  these  accusations  Mr.  Belsham,  on  the  part  of  his  Uni- 
tarian brethren,  pleads  not  guilty,  and  thereupon  '■'  issue  is 
joined."  Now  as  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship  upon  this  point 
has  already  been  declared  to  have  our  cordial  concurrence,  we 
feel  that  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his  Lordship  we  al>o  defend 
our  own  ;  as  the  result  of  the  trial  also  is  of  much  importance, 
and  the  evidence  of  a  nature  somewhat  curious,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  without  apprehension  or  reserve. 
And  if  in  the  course  of  our  defence  we  shall  be  enabled  success- 
fully to  prove,  firstly,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Unitarians  respect- 
ing Christ  are  such  as  fairly  to  preclude  them  from  the  name  of 
Christians;  and  secondly,  that  these  doctrines  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  plunge  the  mind  still  deeper  in  the  abyss  of  infidelity, 
vve  doubt  not  but  that  the  verdict  of  a  Christian  country  will  be 
given  in  our  favour. 

Our  lirst  inquiry  will  be,  what  the  creed  of  the  Unitarians 
really  is,  and  upon  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  present 
the  reader  with  the  summary  which  Mr.  Belsham  himself  has 
given  us. 

"  1.  The  Unitarians,  my  Lord,  in  the  sense  In  which  that 
word  was  used  by  Lardner,  Lindsey,  Jebb,  Priestley,  and  other 
learned  advocates  of  Unitarlanism  in  the  last  age,  believe  that 
'there  is  One  God  in  ove  Person  only,  absolute  in  all  perfec- 
tion, the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  unbounded  universe,  the 
the  moral  Governor  of  reasonable  and  moral  agents,  infinitely  ex- 
alted in  his  own  original  incommunicable  essence  and  attributes 
above  the  most  glorious  of  created  beings,  the  sole  object  of  all 
religious  v/orship,  the  only  invisible  being  with  whom  reasonable 
creatures  can  maintain  any  intercourse,  or  upon  whom  they  have 
£ny  dependence ;  in  whom  all  created  beings  live  and  move  and 
exist. 

"  2.  The  Unitarians  further  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  M^as  a 
PROPER  HUMAN  BEING,  in  all  rcspccts  like  unto  his  brethren,  but 
distinguished  from  them  as  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  tha  faithful 
messenger  of  the  Most  High,  the  greatest  of  all  the  noly  pro- 
phets, the  promised  Messiah  ;  who  was  sent  with  a  commission  to 
supersede  the  Mosaic  institute,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  more 
liberal  dispensation  which  includes  the  whole  human  race,  and  is 
to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  They  believe  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  by  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  That  to  confirm  his  mission  he  performed  a  series  of 
astonishing  and  beneficial  miracles,  and  uttered  various  prophecies 
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which  in  due  season  received  their  proper  accomplishment*  They 
believe  that  he  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;  that  on  the  third 
day  by  the  power  of  God  he  was  raised  to  life :  that  he  appeared 
to  his  disciples  at  different  times  for  forty  days,  affording  them 
many  sensible  and  infallible  proofs  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead;  after  which  time  he  was  in  their  presence  miraculously  takea 
up  into  the  clouds,  and  withdrawn  from  all  visible  connexion  with 
this  world. 

*•  3.  The  Unitarians  als6  believe  that  within  a  few  days  after  the. 
ascension  of  Jesus,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise of  pouring  out  upon  his  apostles  a  miraculotis  effusion  os 
THE  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  their  minds  were  enlightened  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  inspired  with  zeal,  courage  and  for- 
titude for  its  promulgation  and  defence;  by  which  they  were  also 
at  the  same  time  endowed  with  various  miraculous  gifts  and 
powers,  and  particularly  with  that  of  speaking  divers  languages, 
and  of  communicating  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  first  proselytes  by  im- 
position of  hands.  And  the  Unitarians  further  believe,  that  im- 
mediately after  this  extraordinary  event  the  apostles  went  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  first  to  the  Jews  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  success 
were  such  as  can  in  no  other  way  be  accounted  for,  but  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  was  true  and  that  the  miracles 
were  incontrovertible. 

"  4.  The  Unitarians  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  the  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  of  which  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all 
men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  that  the 
hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  re- 
surrection of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection 
of  condemnation.  And  this  sublime  and  infinitely  important  doc- 
U'ine  they  conceive  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  christian 
revelation ;  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  bring  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light. 

"  Lastly,  The  Unitarians  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  contain  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that 
they  are  the  only  authentic  repositories  of  his  revealed  will.'*    P.  5. 

Now  this  statement  is  exti  emely  plausible,  and  will  doubtles* 
have  its  due  effect  in  dazzling  the  eyes  of  those,  who  are  littltf 
acquainted  with  other  writings  of  the  same  author.  Mr.  Belsham 
has  certainl)'  a  considerable  power  of  language  at  his  command, 
he  can  inflate  inanity  with  high  sounding  words,  till  it  swells 
Into  a  bulky  and  an  imposing  form.  But  let  us  hear,  Mr  Bel- 
sham  in  another  place,  where  he  has  not  called  in  the  aid  of 
expressions,  to  which  common  consent  has  attached  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  from  those  which  Mr.  B.  is  known   to  entertain. 
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In  another  place  *,  the  "  promised  Messiah"  is  represented  as 
"  a  man,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to 
the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  frail- 
ties ;"  and  again  f,  "  that  when  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  deliver 
opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  object  of  their 
mission,  such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to 
be  received  with  the  same  attention  and  caution,  with  those  of 
persons  in  similar  circumstances,  of  similar  education,  and  with 
similar  habits  of  thinking."  In  the  same  work  also,  (p.  190.) 
Mr.  B.  asserts,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  data,  satisfactorily  to 
determine,  whether  Jesus,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
private  life,  was  completely  exempt  from  all  the  errors  and  fail- 
ings of  human  nature. 

We  now  appeal  to  the  plain  understanding  of  our  readers, 
and  ask,  whether  a  man,  who  both  maintains  and  teaches  such 
opinions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  can,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  language,  be  termed  a  Christian.  Mr. 
Belsham  professes  to  believe  that  Christ  was  a  prophet  of  the 
Most  High,  so  also  does  the  Mahometan,  who,  m  point  of 
belief,  has  full  as  much  right  to  the  name  of  Christian  as  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Belsham  has  told  us,  "  that  the  Unitarians  believe  upon 

the   authority   of  Jesus   Christ,    that    God   will    judge   the 

WORLD  in  righteousness  by  the  Man  whom  he  hath  ordained," 

&c.;   Is  this  quite  so  certain?    Let  us  hear  Mr.  B.  again  in  his 

Calm  Enquiry,  p,  453. ;  "  The  Unitarians  believe  that  Christ  is. 

appointed  to  raise  the  dead  and  to  judge  the  world." — This  is  all 

very   plain    and    intelligible ;    but   let    us   mark   what   follows : 

"  With  regard  to   the  former,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  the 

instrument  of  his  Father's  power.     With  respect  to  the  latter, 

whether  the  declarations  concerning  it  are  to   be  understood 

literally  or  figuratively,  whether  Jesus  will  be  personally  invested 

with  some  high  official  character,  or  whether  nothing  more  is 

intended  than  that  the  final   states  of  man  shall  be  awarded 

agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  they  think 

at  present  be  ascertained.     Probably,  as  is  usual  with  prophetic 

language,  the  event  will  be  very  different  from  what  the  literal 

sense  of  the  words  would  lead  us  to  expect."     1  bus  then  it   is 

probable,  that  he  will  wo?  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 

the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.     But  Mr.  Belsham,  in  another 

part  of  the  same  work,  (p.  348.)  proceeds  still  further,  and  strongly 

doubts  the  personal   agency  of  Christ  even   at  the  resurrection.^ 

"  The  personal  agency   of  Jesus  in  the  general  resurrection  of 
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mankind,  is  not  more  distinctly  asserted  than  his  visible  and  im- 
mediate agency  in  the  dissohition  of  the  Jewish  polity.  But  as 
the  event  proves  in  the  latter  case,  that  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  a  solemn  and  authoritative  prediction  of  the  catas- 
trophe, it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  equally  so  in  the 
forniei-.  And  it  is  a  fact  certainly  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  the  prophet  is  often 
said  to  do  that  which  he  is  inspired  to  foretell." 

Thus  then  neither  in  the  resurrection,  nor  in  the  final  judge- 
ment, is  the  agency  of  Christ  an  article  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 

Proceed  we  now  to  their  belief  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  negative  catalogue  of  their  creed,  given  a  few  pages 
further  on,  we  find, — 

*'  The  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  the  personal  exis- 
i^ENCE  OF  THE  HoLY  SpiRiT,  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  Su- 
preme. They  acknowledge  that  God  himself  is  sometimes  desig- 
Jiat^^d  by  the  expression  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  they  conceive  that 
the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  Holt/  Spirit  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  the  miraculous  gifts  and  powers 
with  which  the  apostles  and  primitive  converts  were  endued  in  the 
first  age  of  the  church."     P,  10. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  paragraph   respectin<^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  positive  creed,  and  he  will  there  find  it 
stated,  that  "  Jesus  fulfilled  his  promise  of  pouring   out  upon 
his  apostles  a  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — by  whiclj 
they  were  endowed  with  various  miraculous  gifts  and  powers/' 
&c.  &c.     Now  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  told,  means  either  God 
himself,  or  miraculous   gifts  and  powers.     But  in  the  passage 
above,  ^'the  Holy  Spirit,"  cannot  mean  the  latter,  as  they 
are  represented  to  be  its  fruits.     "  Bi/  the  Holy  Spirit  they  M'ere 
endowed  vvilh  miraculous  gifts  and  powers."     The  expression 
must  therefore  designate  God  himself,  and  the  passage   in  the 
Unitaiian  creed  must  mean,  '' that  Jesus   poured  out  upon  his 
apostles  a  niiraculous  efl'iision  of  God  himself;"  that  is^  that  aii 
ignorant,    infirm,    prejudiced,  and   frail   man,  should   pour  out 
upon  his  disciples,  or  fellow-men,  the  Deity  himself.     This  is 
ja.  proposition  at  which  even  a  Heathen  would  have   shuddered 
for  its  impiety,  if  his  understanding  would  not  rather  have  stood 
Jighast  at  its  absurdity.     And  yet  this  is  the   doctrine  of  those 
.ivho  reject  the  Trinity,  because  they  cannot  understand  the  mode 
of  its  existence.     Yet,  says  Mr.  Belsham,  in  reply  to  an  e.\« 
.pression  of  his  Lordship. 

"  We  do  not  affect  to  -appxjiacJi  the  oracles  of  truth  with  any 
prostration  of  the  understanding. — ProstraCion  of  the  understand- 
ing !    God  forbid  !  No,  my  Lord;  if  any  one  had  charged  us  with 

admitting 
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admitting  as  a  revealed  truth,  as  an  oracle  of  God,  as  a  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  a  proposition  which  previously  to  its  reception  required 
a  prostration  of  the  undefstandijig,  we  should  have  regarded  it 
not  only  as  more  unfounded  and  irrelevant  than  any  of  those  mis- 
conceptions under  which  our  profession  unfortunately  lies  in  your 
Lordship's  mind,  but  as  a  calumny  more  absurd  and  more  inju- 
rious than  any  which  the  ingenuity  and  malignity  of  our  bitterest 
adversaries  have  ever  yet  invented.  If  the  christian  religion  it- 
self were  to  require  this  debasement  of  the  intellect,  this  pros- 
tration of  the  understanding,  in  those  who  approach  it,  I,  for  one, 
would  reject  it  with  disdain."     P.  75, 

The  plain  matter  of  fact,  we  conceive  to  be,  that  Mr.  Bel- 
sbam  does  not,  because  he  cannot,  admit  such  a  clause  in  his 
belief;  but  that  in  attempting  to  swell  out  and  make  a  handsome 
show  of  the  articles  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  he  has  unwarily  ad- 
mitted this  absurdity. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  last  article  of  the  positive  creed, 
and  compare  it,  as  before,  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  negative 
creed. 

"  The  Unitarians  discover  no  evidence  of  the  plenary  inspi- 
BATION  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Such 
an  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  object:  it  is  not  claimed  by 
the  writers :  it  is  not  supported  by  evidence  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal :  and  the  supposition  of  it  is  clogged  with  insurmountable 
difficulties,  and  exposes  revelation  to  the  ridicule  of  sceptics. 
The  Bible,  the  New  Testament  especially,  though  not  itself  in- 
spired throughout,  contains  the  word  of  God ;  and  they  who 
seek  revealed  truth  seriously,  diligently,  and  impartially,  shall 
tind  it  there."     P.  11. 

The  Unitarians  have  not  thought  it  prudent  as  yet  to  proclaim 
the  extent  of  their  scepticism  upon  this  point.  With  respect  to 
the  New  Testament,  even  in  their  own  version,  they  have  marked 
out  no  portion  which  they  consider  as  uninspired,  nor  have  tliey 
given  us  any  criterion  to  distinguish  inspiration.  To  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  few  passages  they  have  indeed  objected  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  present  objection  is  not  directed  against  the  authenticity, 
but  the  inspiration.  It  is  not,  that  ail  is  not  authentic,  but  that 
all  which  is  authentic,  is  not  inspired.  For,  says  Mr.  B.,  "  it 
is  not  claimed  by  the  writers."  We  profess  that  we  cannot 
quite  comprehend  the  distinction  between  the  "  word  of  God" 
and  "  the  inspired  word  of  God,"  if  it  be  not  inspired,  accord- 
ing" to  our  comprehensions,  it  caimot  be  the  word  of  God.  Let 
us  take  it,  however,  as  we  will,  it  is  a  sweeping  clause  ;  and  tilt 
it  is  more  fully  explained,  and  till  the  criteria  for  distinguishing 
between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired  portions  are  declared, 
the  aiUhority  of  Scripture  is  generally  inVulidntcd,  nor  in  any  con- 
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troversy  with  the  Unitarians  can  it  safely  be  appealed  to  as  a  joint 
authority  or  as  a  rule  of  faith. 

We  sshould  be  rather  curious  to  know  Mr.  Belsham's  opinion 
respecting  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is  plain  from  his  distinction  in 
favour  of  the  New,  that  be  does  not  consider  it  all  as  the  word 
of  God.  We  know  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Geddes  upon  this  point, 
"  of  the  absurdity  of  attributing  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
early  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  of  ihe  juggle  of  the  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  Moses;"  "of  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews."  Now  as  Mr.  Belsham  has 
professed  himself  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  the  *  "  veneiabie  name 
of  Geddes,"  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  though  we  have  no  autho- 
rity to  assert,  that  Mr.  Belsham  in  the  main  holds  the  same 
opinions.  And  if  so,  we  wish  to  know,  what  difference  can  be 
drawn  in  this,  and  most  other  points,  between  himself  and  th*t 
high  priest  of  deism  and  infidelity.  Lord  Boiingbroke. 

But  we  need  not  go  far  for  evidence  upon  this  important 
question.  Dr.  Priestley  himself  asserts,  (Letters  to  a  Phil.  Unb. 
p.  159)  that  "  the  history  of  the  fall  is  a  very  lame  account;" 
and  a^ain,  in  the  Theol.  Rep.  Letters  I.  and  IL  to  Mr.  Burn, 
he  avows,  that  "  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  im- 
properly quoted  by  writers  of  the  New.  So  Steinbart,  Sender, 
and  other  foreign  Socinians  of  later  times,  have  asserted,  that 
"the  narrations  of  fads  in  the  New  Testament,  whether  true 
or  false,  are  only  suited  to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered  minds 
who  cannot  search  out  the  evidence  of  natural  religion."  In  a 
literary  journal  also,  which  was,  at  that  time,  avowedly  in  the 
Unitarian  interest,  we  find  the  following  curious  passage,  *'  The 
nature  and  design  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  to  settle  disputed 
theories,  nor  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  points, 
in  religion  and  morality.  The  Scriptures,  if  we  understand  any 
thing  of  them,  are  intended  not  so  much  to  make  us  wiser,  as 
to  make  us  better ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to  make 
us  obey  the  dictates  of  our  consciences." — Review  of  Horsley's 
Sermon,  Monthly  Review,  March,  1793. 

Now  all  these,  and  vaiious  other  authorities  which  we  could 
cite,  tend,  in  the  cU arest  manntr,  not  only  to  undermine,  but 
actually  to  question  the  claims  of  Holy  Scripture  as  an  authority 
in  point  of  faith.  As  long  as  general  objections  against  their 
plenary  inspiration  are  urged,  and  no  criterion  is  agreed  upon  to 
distinguiih  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  parts,  so  long  its 
authority  is  merely  nominal,  as  no  one  passage  is  exempted 
from  that  general  suspicion,  w  hich,  till  its  particular  determina- 
tion is  known,  must  attach  to  all  alike. 
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Having  thus  sifted  and  cross  examined  the  articles  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  which  we  never  yet  saw  displayed  in  so  pom- 
pous a  form,  let  us  now  enquire,  what  fairly  remains,  which 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  sum  total  is  this; — 
that  Jesus  Christ,  a  frail  and  fallible  man,  whose  moral  charac- 
ter in  private  is  even  questionable,  was  invested  by  the  Almighty 
with  a  cotnmission  to  preach  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  certainty  of  future  rev^ards  and  punishments ;  and  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  given  him  to  attest  his  divine 
commission ;  and,  that  after  his  death,  the  apostles  were  endued 
with  similar  powers  for  a  similar  purpose.  Now  this  is  high 
orthodox  Unitarianism ;  for  taking  away  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  much  even  of  this  fleeting  shadow  of  a  creed 
must  vanish  before  the  arguments  of  the  sceptic. 

Let  the  conuuon  sense  of  our  readers  determine  how  far  suth 
a  system  of  belief  can  be  termed  Christianity  :  and  whether  it  is 
»ot  a  most  unjustifiable  perversion  of  terms  to  apply  a  word 
which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  mankind,  has  compre- 
liended  a  long  train  of  positive  and  distinct  ideas,  to  an  utter 
negation  of  every  one  of  them.  With  respect  to  Christianity, 
not  even  the  low  Arian  has  a  notion  in  common  with  the  real  Uni- 
tarian creed.  The  only  point  upon  which  there  is  a  seeming 
agreement,  is  upon  the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
but  even  here,  if  we  come  to  ^  close  examination,  their  ideas 
upon  the  person  and  the  powers  of  Christ  are  so  distinct,  as 
necessarily  to  involve  the  nature  of  his  actions.  When  then  the 
Unitarians  reject  every  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which, 
under  different  modifications,  has  been  received  by  the  whole 
Christian  world,  asserting  him  to  be  a  frail  and  fallible  man, 
whom  even  the  lowest  Arian  holds  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divinity  ; 
and  when  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  destroy,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  the  joint  authority  to  vvhich  contending  parties  have  ever 
yet  appealed,  as  to  a  common  rule  of  faith  ;  can  such  men, 
according  to  the  comnion  usage  of  language,  without  a  notorious 
ambiguity  and  perversion  of  terms,  be  called  Christians?  It 
is  impossible  that  any  common  religious  appellation  can  be  ap- 
plied to  two  sets  of  n»en  so  decidedly  opposite. 

To  another  set  of  men  the  Unitarian  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  closer  affinity,  namely  to  tlie  D,eiets.  Let  us  take  the  De- 
istical  creed  in  its  most  decent  and  respectable  form  as  we  iind 
it  given  by  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  ii)  his  Religion  of  the 
Gentiles,  p.  3.  This  creed  is  included  in  five  propositions. 
L  That  there  is  one  Supreme  God.  H.  That  he  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  IH.  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  parts  of 
divine  worship.    IV.  That  we  ought  to  be  sorry  for  our  sins  and 

repent 
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repent  of  them.    V.  That  divine  goodness  doth  dispense  rewards 
and  punishments  in  this  life  and  after  it. 

W'e  know  the  creed  which,  as  Christians,  we  profess;  we 
have  now  before  us  the  creed  of  a  Deist  in  its  simplest  form  : 
let  us  compare  the  creed  of  Mr.  Belsham  with  both  these, 
and  determine  to  which  it  is  most  closely  allied.  If  to  the  fifth 
article  the  followino;  clause-  be  added  ''  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  as  the  one  Supreme  God  hath  declared  to  us  by  his 
jDessenirer  Christ,  and  the  Apostles  :"  is  not  this  the  sum  total 
of  the  Unitarians  belief?  A  remarkable  coincidence  is  to  be  traced 
between  Lord  Herbert  and  Mr.  Belsham  in  the  third  article, 
viz.  that  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  parts  of  divine  worship  ; 
for  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  Review  of  VVilberforce,  p.  103,  de- 
clares that 

"  A  virtuous  man  is  performing  his  duty  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  really  and  as  acceptably,  when  he  is  pursuing  the  pro- 
per business  of  life,  or  when  enjoying  its  innocent  and  decent 
amusements,  as  when  he  is  offering  direct  addresses  to  him  in  the 
closet  or  in  the  temple," 

Mr.  Belsham  is  indeed  no  believer  in  the  necessary  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  for,  as  he  declares  in  another  place 

"  That  one  day  should  be  more  holy  than  another,  or  that  any 
occupation  which  is  morally  lawful  on  one  day  should  be  morally 
imlawful  on  another,  is  a  distinction  unfounded  in  reason,  wholly 
unauthorized  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  unknown  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  Church."     Serious  Caution,  p.  26. 

Some  of  our  readers  m-y  consider  us  harsh  in  declaring  the 
creeds  of  Deism  and  Unitiirianism  thus  closely  allied.  We  have 
ene  v\itness  more  upon  this  ponit,  with  v\hose  remarkable  tes- 
timony v\e  shall  cIo>e  this  part  of  our  case ;  this  is  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Mr.  Btisham  himself,  vho  in  a  note  to  p.  l68  of  his 
Heview  of  VVilberforce  makes  the  following  avowal  : 

"  Reveilliere  I'Epeaux  is  a  member  of  the  Theo-pbilantbropic 
Society — a  religious  community  lately  introduced  into  France, 
whose  common  principle  is  a  belief  in  the  existence,  perfection, 
and  Providence  of  God,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ;  and 
•whose  rule  of  morals  is,  love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  men.  This 
sect  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  its  professed  principles  compre- 
hend the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  not  admitting 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  Theo-phiianthropists  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  onlv  solid  ground  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a 
future  existence." 

Aft«-r  tins  irrefragable  proof  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
systems  of  Deism  and  Ui;ilariunism,  *'  the  professed  principles 

of 
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of  the  one  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  other,"  we  shall 
be  justitied  in  concluding   wiih  the  learned  Prelate  that  the 

LINE  OF  SEPARATION  BETWEEN  THE  CONTIGUOUS  SYS- 
TEMS    IS      OFTEN     INDISCERNIBLE,     AND     AT     BEST     BUT 

FAINTLY  marked:  a  position  against  which  Mr.  Belsham, 
in  the  Letters  before  us,  now  protests,  with  all  due  vehemence,  as 
cruel  and  injurious  in  the  highest  degree. 

Having  tluis  demonstrated,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  the  close 
connection  betwetn  Unitarianism  and  Deism,  it  will  be  some- 
what curious  to  trace  its  identity  also  with  Mahometanism  ; 
and  to  shew  that  if  the  Unitarian  shall  claim  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, the  Mahometan  is  slill  more  entitled  to  the  appellation. 
The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  Koran,  in  which  the  be- 
lief in  Christ  is  inculcated  : 

"  When  the  angels  said,  O  Mary,  verily  God  sendeth  thee  good 
tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  word  proceeding  from  himself;  his 
name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  honourable  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to 
the  presence  of  God ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  men  in  the  cradle, 
and  when  he  is  grown  up  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous.  She 
answered,  Lord,  how  shall  I  have  a  son,  since  a  man  hath  not 
touched  me  ?  The  angel  said,  so  God  createth  that  which  he 
pleaseth;  when  he  decreeth  a  thing,  he  only  saith  unto  it :  be,  and  it 
is  :  God  shall  teach  him  the  scripture,  and  wisdom,  and  the  law,  and 
the  Gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  Apostle  to  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  he  shall  say,  Veriiy,  I  come  unto  you  with  a  sign  from 
you.  Lord — I  will  heal  him  that  hath  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and 
the  leper,  and  I  will  raise  the  dead  by  the  permission  of  God— and 
I  come  to  confirm  the  law  which  was  revealed  before  me,  and  to 
allow  you  as  lawful  part  of  that  which  was  forbidden  you,  and  I 
come  unto  you  with  a  sign  from  you.  Lord,  therefore  fear  God  and 
obey  me,  p.  41,  •it.'.  God  said,  O  Jesus,  veriiy  I  will  cause  thee  to 
die,  and  I  will  take  thee  up  unto  me— P.  43.  Chap.  III.  Verily, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary  is  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  his  Word 
which  he  conveyed  to  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him.  Be- 
lieve therefore  in  God  and  his  Apostles,  and  say  not,  there  are  three 
Gods.  Forbear  this,  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God  is  but  one 
God."     P.  81.  Chap.  iv. 

•  In  Chap,  xxxvi.  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  at  Antioch 
aie  allowed,  and  in  another  part  severe  judgments  are  dcnuunccd 
upon  the  unbelievers  in  Christ.  From  all  this  then  it  appears, 
that  the  Mahometans  themselves  have  even  a  higher  notion  of 
Christ  than  the  Unitarians,  the  latter  believing  him  a  frail  and 
fallible  man,  the  former  a  spirit  sent  from  God.  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  resemblance  of  their  beliel^  that  in  tire  rtfi^  of 
Charles  IL  the  Unitarians  presented  an  address  to  Ameth  Be- 
nameth,  embassador  froai  tiie  Emperor  of  Morocco  at  the  Bri- 
tish 
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tish  court,  shewing  the  identity  of  their  opinions.  This  address 
is  still  preserved,  among  other  places,  in  Leslie's  dialogues  on  So- 
cinianism.  i\nd  again,  o>»  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  M.  Leibnitz  to  the  author  of  the  Reflections  upon  the 
Origin  of  Mahometanism,  dated  Berlin,  1706,  that  a  Turk  hear- 
ing a  Polish  Socinian  discourse  on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
wondered  he  did  not  get  himself  circumcised. 

The  proof  of  our  second  charge  against  LJnitarianism,  re- 
specting the  general  tendency  of  the  doctrine  to  promote  still  fur- 
ther scepticism  among  its  followers,  will  be  even  still  more  con- 
cise. Our  testimony  in  this  part  of  the  case  also,  will  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  before.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  prac- 
tical view  of  the  prevailing  religious  systems  had  represented 
Unitarianism  as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  infidelity  :  in  our  opi- 
nion it  is  far  closer  to  that  wretched  bourn  from  which  no  travel- 
ler returns. — But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  hear  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Belsham  to  this  allegation. 

*♦  Our  author  is  mistaken  if  he  means  to  represent  the  majority  of 
those  who  enter  this  mansion  as  only  sojourners,  *  pausing  for  a 
while,  and  tlien  pursuing  their  progress  to  infidelity.'  Some,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  whom  we  once  entertained  better  hopes,  have 
deserted  our  societj'.  We  formed,  alas!  an  erroneous  judgment  of 
their  characters.  *  They  weut  out  from  us  because  they  were  not 
of  us;  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with  us  *.'  They  either  did  not  understand  their  principles  ;  or  they 
were  perplexed  with  difficulties  which,  perhaps,  patience  and  atten- 
tion might  have  solved :  or  they  did  not  sufficiently  feel  the  practical 
energy  of  christian  truth  ;  or  they  might  possibly  be  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  love  of  the  world,  to  advancement  in  which,  the  pro- 
fession of  unpopular  truth  is  no  small  obstruction.  But  it  is  not  our 
province  to  judge.  They  have  a  Master  to  whom  they  are  ac- 
countable ;  and  by  his  decision  they  must  abide.  May  that  sen- 
tence be  favourable !  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  W.  may  be  assured, 
that  the  number  who  have  left  u,-^  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
who  remain,  or  who  are  daily  joining  themselves  to  our  society.'' — 
P.  204<. 

Mr.  Belsham  thus  admits,  that  a  certain  number  (though 
not  a  decided  majority)  have  actually  forsaken  the  shadow 
of  a  creed  which  Unitarianism  affords,  and  have  travelled  on 
towards  general  scepticism.  This,  however  is,  in  Mr.  B.'s 
opinion,  far  preferable  to  a  retrograde  motion,  and  to  rejoining 
the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  for  says  he,  p.  203.  "  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  avow,  that  of  the  two  I  would  rather  approach  the 

*  1  John  xi.  19. 
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confines  of  cold  and  cheerless  scepticism  than  the  burning  zone 
of  merciless  orthodoxy." 

But  the  most  important  and  alarmini^  fact  still  remains  behind. 
^Ir.  Belsham  has  been  accused  by  Mr.  Cc^rptnter,  whom  \vc 
understand  to  be  a  very  low  Arian,  of  "  coming  to  do  mischief 
and  to  promote  inlideiity,  by  taking  the  Divinity  chair  at  Hack- 
ney." How  does  Mr.  Belsham  answer  this  grave  and  awful 
charge. 

"  My  worthy  friend  remarks,  *  It  is  unpleasing  to  reflect  how- 
many  well  disposed  youthS;  who  came  there,  z.r.  to  Hackney,  to  be 
educated  for  the  christian  ministry^  have  not  only  given  up  that  pro- 
fession, but  Christianity  itself.'  This  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  can- 
not be  denied  ;  and,  most  surely,  it  excited  unpleasing  sensations  in 
many,  and  not  least,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  endeavours  to  form 
them  to  usefulness  in  the  church  were  thus  painfully  disappointed. 
But  it  might  have  qualified  my  friend's  unpleasant  feelings,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  to  reflect  how  many  able,  faithful  and  learned  mi- 
nisters, wliose  talents  and  exertions  are  successfully  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  who  now  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations  in  the  dissenting 
churches,  received  their  education  in  that  useful  but  short-lived  in- 
stitution. It  is  an  easy  thing  for  tutors  to  educate  their  pupils  in 
the  trammels  of  any  religious  faith  which  they  may  chuse.  Take 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  and  the  business  is  done.  You  bring 
them  out  at  once  Calvinists,  Arians,  Papists,  Protestants,  any  thing 
that  you  please ;  and  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  against  any  sect 
which,  for  the  season,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party.  This 
was  not  the  method  pursued  by  the  tutors  at  Hackney  :  they  gloried 
in  encouraging  freedom  of  inquiry  ;  nor  were  they  at  all  apprehen- 
sive that  the  interest  of  truth  and  virtue  would  sufl"er  by  it  in  the 
end."    P.  39. 

The  answer  is  made  by  admitting  the  truth  of  tlie  accusation. 
What  then  is  this  *'  freedom  of  enquiry/*  upon  whose  altar  is 
thus  exullingly  to  be  sacrificed  in  so  many  lamentable  examples, 
all  that  can  inspire  life  with  joy  and  death  with  hope?  It  is  no 
other  than  a  wild  and  expermiental  scepticism  uqon  all  those 
vital  points  which  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age  have  deemed 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation, 
no  less  as  the  bulwark  of  national  prosperity,  than  as  the  anchor 
%>i  individual  faith.  This  freedom  of  enquiry  was  considered 
necessary  however  by  the  directors  of  this  Unitarian  seminary, 
to  emancipate  the  minds  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care 
from  the  trammels  of  religious  faith,  and  was  employed  as  an 
engine  to  dispose  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  Unitarian 
truth.  It  will  be  important,  however,  to  determine  in  what 
this  **  freedom  of  enquiry"  really  consisted,  and  the  mode  in 
jwbich  it  was  «onducto«l«     Upon  this  point  we  shall  adduce  the 

evidence 
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evidence  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself  in  his  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
subject. 

"  In  my  time  tlie'acaderny  was  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  serious  pursuit  of  religious  truth,  as  the  students  vi^ere  about 
equally  divided  upon  every  question  of  much  importance,  such  as 
liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  articles  of 
theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  in  consequence  of  Vv'hich  all 
these  topics  were  the  subjects  of  continual  discussion.  Our  tutors 
^ere  of  different  opinions :  Dr.  Ashworth  taking  the  orthodox 
side,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  sub-tutor  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with 
the  greatest  modesty." 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  gentleman  that  ''  by  the 
students  in  general,  (to  which  he  himself  was  no  exception,) 
commentators  in  general  and  ecclesiastical  history  also  w'ere  held 
in  contempt."  We  are  now  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  is 
meant  by  "  freedom  of  enquiry"  and  with  tiie  consequences  to 
vliich  it  necessarily  leads.  We  would  only  ask  whether  in  the 
study  of  any  other  science  whatever,  such  a  system  would  not 
be  rejected  vvilh  contempt,  as  essentially  perverting  and  even 
annihilating  the  very  first  principles  of  knowledge.  The  man 
would  be  considered  as  insane  who  should  establish  a  school  of 
poetjy,  of  medicine,  of  painting,  of  politics,  or  of  law  upon 
such  grounds.  If  therefore  all  earthly  sciences  are  to  be  ap- 
pioadied  with  that  humble  docility  which  delights  rather  to 
.  jt.^-aru  than  to  question,  if  the  foundations  of  all  secular  know- 
ledge are  to  be  laid  in  that  patient  humility  without  which  the 
distinction  of  teacher  and  scholar  is  vain  and  nugatory,  if  in  the 
fitments  of  all  human  learning  much  must  be  received  upon 
tnisf,  till  the  mind  is  sufficiently  strengthened  to  bear  the  labour 
of  invcsligalion,  shall  religion  alone  be  exempted  from  the  general 
]a\y ;  and  its  iirst  elements  be  bandied  about  rather  than  taught, 
in  all  the  jargon  of  contention,  and  wrangling  of  confusion  ? 
Vvi.at  must  necessarily  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  in  the 
words  of  his  Lordship,  "  loving  rather  to  question  than  to  learn, 
have  approached  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  without  that  humble 
docility,  that  proatraiion  of  the  understanding  and  will  which  are 
inciifr-pensable  to  proficiency  in  Christian  instruction."  That  they 
wdl  be  as  their  leader.  Dr.  Priestley,  confesses  himself  to  have 
beeti,  *'  a  Calvinist  at  twelve,  an  Armenian  at  eighteen,  at  twenty- 
Qtie.  an  Arian,  at  twenty-four  an  Unitarian  :"  and  will  avow  at 
last  With  liim,  "  that  they  know  not  \\ hen  their  creed  will  be 
lixed. '  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  now  a  pamphlet  before 
i;s,  entitled,,  "  Sober  and  Serious  Reasons  for  Scepticism,''  by 
J,ohn  HoLlis,  Esq.  a  gentleman  who^ias  pnce  as  good  an  Unita- 
rian jisJVir.  lieLiiam  himself.  ■  .  I 

We  have  also  before  us  an  anojijmous  Work  published  by 

J  ohnson, 
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Johnson,  in  1812,  entitled,  "  Conferences  het7j!:een  the  Danish 
Missionaries  and  the  Heathen  Natives  of  IJindoostav"  which 
though  anonymous  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  Unitarian,  from  the 
arguments  of  that  .sect  against  the  trinity,  incarnation,  atonement, 
&c.  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hindoos.  Tliis  work  is  a 
sort  of  travesty  on  the  Reports  published  many  years  since  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  is  fuller  of 
sly  and  guarded  blasphemy  than  any  volume  which  we  remcmlier 
to  have  seen.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

"  An  aged  and  very  venerable  man,  possessed  of  a  command- 
ing and  highly  prepossessing  appearance,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
silent,  apparently  listening  to  our  discourse  with  great  attention, 
here  arose ;  and  turning  to  us,  said — I  perceive,  sirs,  that  no  new 
light  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion— each  side  has  advanced  arguments  and  assertions,  ^o 
which  the  other  has  neither  bent  its  conviction,  nor  granted  its 
assent — objections  have  been  started,  to  which  no  satisfactory 
answers  have  been  returned ;  and  opiniorls  maintained,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience.— 
That  such  will  ever  be  the  case  in  discussions  of  this  nature,  I 
have  long  learned  to  consider  as  certain;  for  1  believe  there  is  no 
religion  but  what  has  some  favourite  tenet,  some  particular  point, 
behind  which  its  professors  intrench  themselves,  and  defy  the  at- 
tacks of  its  adversaries. 

**  All  religions  spring  from  the  same  source — the  desire  in  the 
creature,  of  doing  something  acceptable  to  the  Creator. — In  va- 
rious countries,  various  practices  prevail ;  many  of  them  in  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  yet  all  governed  by  the  same  motive,  ali 
directed  to  the  same  object — for  is  there  a  human  creature,  in  the 
wild  regions  of  Tartary,  or  the  tracldess  deserts  of  Africa,  who 
does  not  in  some  shape  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being  ?  or  who 
does  not  in  some  manner  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  which 
his  every  sensation  tells  him  does  somewhere  exist? — Assuredly  no. 
— The  ignorant  savage  approaches  the  rude  temple  of  his  wooden 
idol,  with  the  same  feelings,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  that  the 
3e\v  sanctifies  the  '  rioly  of  Holies,'  or  the  Catholic  Christian 
prostrates  himself  before  the  Host. 

*'  I  have  spoken  of  the  origin  and  motive  of  religious  worship, 
such  as  it  has  ever  universally  prevailed  over  the  face  of  the  Earth 
—  of  the  particular  distinctions  and  modifications  into  which  it  has 
been  formed  by  the  virtues  and  the  passions,  the  wisdom  and  in* 
genuity  of  mankind  ;  or  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  each  sect, 
it  would  be  endless  to  speak — all  have  their  excellencies — all  have 
their  failings — and  all  think  their  own  the  only  true  mode.  This 
■would  be  matter  of  little  consequence,  v/ere  each  quietly  to  follow 
his  own  creed,  or  only  to  change  it  for  such  other  as  his  reason 
Jnight  point  out  to  him  as  being'  preferable— ^for  the  united  wor- 
ship 
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ship  of  all,  like  the  varied  tones  of  a  musical  instrument,  would 
unite  and  blend  into  one  harmonious  song  of  praise  and  love ! — but, 
alas !  the  spirit  of  conversion,  too  often  accompanies  a  firm  belief 
in  any  doctrine ;  and  the  ^zealous  bigot,  rushing  forth,  with  the 
ensigns  of  his  religion  in  one  hand  and  destruction  in  the  other, 
spreads  death  and  confusion  among  his  fellow-creatures  around,  by 
way  of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  the  Deity  !"     P.  168. 

•*  Yet  do  not,  sirs,  imagine,  that  I  indiscriminately  censure  all 
systems  of  religion,  far  from  it,  I  believe  that  no  system  exists,  in 
which  there  is  not  much  to  commend;  and  by  the  precepts  of 
which,  if  a  man  act  up  to  them  sincerely  from  principle,  he  may 
rot  be  guided  to  happiness  hereafter.  The  doctrines,  for  instance^ 
which  Christ  delivered  to  his  followers,  and  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  different  ways  by  different  hands,  were  for  the  most  part 
excellent,  although  perhaps  not  fitted  for  a  large  community ;  but 
these  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  religious  system  of  any  sect 
of  Christians  at  the  present  day :  as  indeed  how  can  they— con- 
eisting  of  no  more  than  a  few  detached  conversations  delivered  on 
different  occasions,  and  recorded  long  after  from  memory  by  some 
one  of  his  hearei's  ? — but  then,  this  deficiency  has  been  amply  sup- 
plied by  others ;  all  of  whom  have  professed  to  keep  Christ's  imme- 
diate instructions  as  the  foundation  on  which  they  built — but  all  of 
whom  have  turned,  and  twisted,  and  interpreted  them,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  circumstances  and  opinions. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  expect  me  to  say  something  of  Mahomet's 
doctrine ;  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  my  brethren,  in  the 
course  of  this  conference,  that  it  pretended  to  less,  and  was  there- 
fore less  likely  to  be  erroneous,  than  many  other  systems;. — this  is 
precisely  my  opinion.  Yet  do  not  think  that  I  shut  my  eyes  to  its 
many  imperfections,  or  that  I  admire  its  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
Had  Mahomet  paid  less  attention  to  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
his  countrymen,  and  followed  more  implicitly  the  dictates  of  his 
own  enlightened  genius  in  its  compositioH,  his  doctrine  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  more  perfect :  for  be  it  recollected,  that 
he  wrote  for  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  people,  whom  he  was  train- 
ing up  to  be  the  conquerors^  as  well  as  the  instructors  of  the  world: 
as  it  is,  he  has  left  us  in  the  Koran  one  of  tlie  finest  codes  of  moral 
precepts,  which,  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  the  world  has, 
I  believe,  ever  received.  To  these  I  bend  my  faith,  for  they  are 
consonant  to  reason  ;  by  these  I  endeavour  to  regulate  my  life,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  these  are  really  the  inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The 
more  violent,  abstruse,  and  less  practical  parts  of  our  system,  I 
leave  to  others,  whose  interest  or  inclination  leads  tliem  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them :  but  I  firmly,  fixedly  believe,  that  there  \ssOnly 
©NE,  TRUE,  ETERNAL,  and  GOOD  GOD  ;  and  that  Mahomet  was  ii 
man,  whom  he  had  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  his  heavenly 
wisdom.  "What  remains,  but  for  us  to  thank  you  for  the  patience 
and  attention,  with  which  you  have  listened  and  replied  to  our  ob- 
servations ; — May  the  good  God  take  you  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, 
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iection,  and  promote  your  happiness  in  common  with  that  of  his 
other  creatures!"     P.  179* 

Now  all  this  testimony  must  clearly  prove  to  the  conviction  of 
every  unprejudiced  rational  mind^  that^Unitariauism  is  a  frequent 
and  common  step  to  infidelity  j  and  that  he  who  would  educate 
a  young  man  in  the  principles  of  Unitarianism  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, educate  him  in  the  principles  of  infidelity.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  order  to  reduce  his  religious  creed  to  the  level  of 
Unitarianism,  he  must  educate  him  iu  that  "  freedom  of  inquiry," 
which  teaches  him  tirst  to  dispute  and  then  to  reject  all  the  lead- 
ing features  of  Christianity,  upon  the  very  same  grounds,  and  on 
the  same  principles,  on  which  the  Deist  rejects  the  probability 
of  a  revelation,  and  upon  which,  if  pushed  to  their  full  extent, 
the  Humian  will  question  even  the  being  and  the  attributes  of 
God.  Disputandi  pruritus,  animi  scabies.  When  once  the 
mind  of  the  young  has  not  only  been  infected,  but  even  encou- 
raged iu  the  pruriency  of  experimental  discussion,  no  human 
hand  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  confine  it  within 
certain  bounds,  and  direct  it  only  to  particular  objects.  When 
once  the  principle  is  admitted,  it  is  in  vain  to  protest  against  the 
consequences.  Some  feW,  perhaps,  may  stop  at  the  desired 
point,  and  become  fixed  and  conscientious  Unitarians;  the  feelings 
of  such  we  would  not  willingly  wound  ;  though  we  consider  them 
as  retaining  so  trifling  a  portion  of  Christianity  as  not  to  be  reason- 
ably entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians.  We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, ihat  they  can  retain  even  a  portion  of  a  single  doctrine,  and 
although  Mr.  Belsham  prefers  utter  scepticism  itself  to  ortho- 
doxy, we,  on  the  contrary,  profess  ourselves  happy  to  find  that 
there  are  a  few  who  are  preserved  from  the  abyss  of  infidelity  by 
the  slender  twig  of  Unitarianism. 

From  the  evidence  which  we  have  thus  adduced,  not  of  ortho- 
dox Christians,  but  of  the  leaders  themselves  of  Unitarianism . 
we  doubt  not  but  that  the  result  of  the  trial  will  be  given  iu  our 
favour,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  public  will  be, 

1.  That  between  the  strictest  Unitarian  and  the  Deist  there  is 
a  strong  bond  of  union  and  connection,  ^'  the  line  of  separation 
between  them  being  often  undiscernible,  and  at  best  faintly 
marked." 

2.  That  the  principles  on  which  Unitarianism  is  grounded 
naturally  lead  the  mind,  especially  of  the  young,  to  a  still  more 
deplorable  degree  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  main  principles  which  these  Letters 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  involve,  there  still  remain  one  or  two 
points  which  demand  our  attention.  Mr.  Belsham  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  charge  of  *'  infidelity"  being  ia  any  degree  attached 
to  the  Unitarians. 
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*'  But  your  Lordship  is  pleased  further  to  charge  the  Unitarians 
Mviih  infidelity  in  a  degree,  a  charge  which,  in  your  Lordship's  esti- 
mation, attaches  '  to  all  who  refuse  their  assent  to  any  material 
doctrine  deducible  by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  front 
Scripture/ 

"  But  T  would  here  beg  leave  to  ask.  Whether  there  be  any  just 
foundation  in  reason,  or  in  scripture,  for  your  Lordship's  distinc- 
tion of  degrees  of  infidelity  ?  He  who  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God  is  a  believer  :  he  who  does  not  allow  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Christ  is  an  unbeliever.  What  room  is  left  for  de- 
grees of  infidelity?  The  apostle  tells  us  that,  if  we  acknowledge  Je- 
sus as  the  Lord,  and  believe  in  his  resurrection,  we  shall  be  saved. 
When  we  believe  what  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  christian  salvation,  are  we  to  be  told  by  our  fallible  brethren  that 
we  are  still  infidels  in  a  degree  ?  Ignorant  indeed  we  may  be  :  and 
greatly  shall  we  be  indebted  to  those  whe  are  able  and  willing  to  in- 
struct us.  But  while  we  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and 
are  solicitous  to  be  instructed  in  his  doctrine,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  we  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  infidelity  in  any  degree. 

"  But  your  Lordship  states  that  '  this  charge  attaches  to  all  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  any  material  doctrine  deducible  by  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  interpretation  from  Scripture.' 

"  Infidelity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is,  I  conceive,  imputable  only  t(3 
the  man  who,  while  he  acknowledges  that  a  doctrine  is  taught  by 
Christ,  at  the  same  time  refuses  his  assent  to  it.  But  if  one,  who 
conscientiously  believes  in  the  divine  legation  of  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
jects a  doctrine  actually  contained  in  the  New  Testament  merely 
because  he  cannot  find  it  there,  his  rejection  is  to  be  imputed  to  ig- 
norance, not  to  infidelity  :  he  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  implicit 
believer ;  for,  the  moment  he  sees  that  the  doctrine  is  genuine,  he 
receives  it  with  a  cordial  assent."     P.  33. 

Now  surely  all  this  is  a  mere  quibble  upon  the  term  infidelify, 
A  man  may  sure  be  unfailhiul,  or  an  infidel,  either  ia  a  few 
points,  or  in  mapy  points,  whether  of  belief  or  practice.  He 
may  be  faithful  uther  in  a  few  thi-ags,  or  many  things,  as  our 
Lord  himself  hiis  declared,  and  will  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
Mr-  Belbham  conceives  him  alone  to  be  guilty  of  infidelity,  who 
refuse>  bis  assent  to  a  docirine  acknowledgis^g  that  it  was  taught 
by  Christ-  We  conceive  with  the  Bishop,  that  he  is  chargeable 
\vith  iiitidelity,  who  refuses  his  assent  to  any  material  doctrine 
deducible  by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  from  Scrip- 
ture. Mr.  Belsham  asserts  this  to  be  ignorance,  not  infidelity. 
If  io  (  omnion  life  a  man  shall  suiter  his  passions  or  his  prejudice 
so  to  biin'l  his  judgment,  as  not  to  £ee  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  himself,  nor  to  acknowledge  them  when  laid  by  other* 
Jaefi.'re  huu,  is  he  therefore  not  answerable  for  them  ?  If  in  the 
eye  of  law,  intoxication  excuses  not,   but  rather  aggravates _  the 

Clime, 
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crime,  shall  that  mental  intoxication  which  pride  and  prejudice 
conspire  to  produce,  pass  uncensured  for  its  consequences  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Belshani's  deliuition  of  iulidelit\,  he  alone  is 
HO  infidel  who  rejects  what  he  acknowledges  to  be  true.  If  thei\ 
he  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ,  he 
is  no  infidel.  But  let  us'pursue  this  principle  one  step  farther. 
If  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Christ  to  teach, 
uccording  to  this  principle,  he  is  still  no  infidel.  He  rejects  the 
divine  legation  of  Cliiist,  because  he  cari  see  no  reason  sufiicient 
to  support  it  ;  his  rejection,  therefore,  is  to  be  imputed  to  igno-^ 
ranee,  not  intidelity  :  he  may  even  be  regarded  as  an  implicit 
believer;  for  the  moment  he  can  be  persuaded  that  the  legatiou 
is  divine,  he  will  receive  it  with  his  cordial  assent.  When  the 
Almighty  has  given  us  reason  to  examine,  and  judgment  to  de- 
termine upon  questions  of  such  high  import,  we  stand  answer- 
able for  their  abuse.  There  are  laws  which  by  the  coinmoa 
consent  of  mankind  are  enacted,  to  settle,  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical and  moral  purposes,  how  far  we  are  guilty  of  su  h  abuse  ; 
and  if  our  pride  and  prejudice  are  still  conliuuacious,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  whose  sentence  we 
can  lieither  dispute  nor  evade. 

'*  Your  Lordsliip  adds,  *  and  great  must  be  the  force  ofthatpre-. 
judice,  which  can  overlook  the  inconsistency  of  arbitrarily  imposing 
a  meaning  unwarranted  by  the  uses  of  laiigaage,  on  a  book  to 
which  a!i  parties  appeal  as  the  standard  and  rule  of  faith.' 

"  To  tills  proposition,  thus  expressed  in  general  terms,  the  Uni- 
tarians yield  their  unqualified  assent  ;and  where  the  censure  is  me- 
rited there  let  it  fail.  But  to  us,  my  Lord,  we  are  bfeld  to  say,  that 
the  imputatior)  does  not  justly  apply."     P.  35. 

To  this,  Mr.  Belsliam  has  std)jo:ned  a  particular  defence  of  a 
few  interpritTtions,  and  a  general  one  of  the  whole  m:iss.  To 
this  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  reply ;  it  is  sufficient  f.tr 
us  to  observe,  that  the  exposuie  which  has  taken  place  of  the 
unwarrantable  omissions,  bold  interpolations,  and  wilful  per^ 
versions,  with  which  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  New  Testament 
abounds,  is  fully  sufficient  to  justify  a  much  more  severe  censure 
than  the  niildness  and  charity  of  the  Bishop  has  consented  to 
}>ass.  "^Ihe  Uditors  of  ih.at  version  have  been  convicted  at  the 
bar,  both  of  Greek  criticism  and  of  common  sense,  of  such 
offences  against  the  nUegrity  and  the  interpretaciou  of  the  sacied 
text  as  make  both  scholarship  and  reason  stand  aghast.  The 
convictions  have  been  publicly  recorded ;  but  no  answer  h^s 
been  rendered,  no  defence  has  been  instituted.  Yet  upon  any 
point  which  will  bear  even  the  slightest  contest,  Mr.  iielshain 
is  ever  ready  to  come  forward  as  a  bold  and  a  pLus  bie  iidvocate. 

: .  T  \  Th^ 
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The  charges  remain  yet  unanswered,  and  the  version  itself  coa- 
tinues  to  be  read  and  admired  in  Mr.  Belsham's  chapel. 

"  There  are  three  of  the  criteria  whicli  your  Lordship  mentions, 
of  which,  to  whomsoever  they  may  apply,  I  should  without  hesita- 
tion admit  that  they  are  certain  marks  of  unbelief  in  the  christian 
revelation.  These  are,  '  bold,'  and  your  Lo'-dship  must  no  doubt 
meaTnwilfidy  *  perversions  of  the  christian  scriptures'— '  indecent  in- 
sinuations against  the  veracity  of  the  inspired  writers' — and,  '  disre- 
spectful  rejections  on  the  person  and  actions  of  their  Saviour.'  Per- 
sons who  are  really  liable  to  these  charges,  and  against  whom  thcj 
may  be  proved,  are  not  christians.''     P.  56. 

Let  us  tahe  Mr.  Belsham  upon  his  grounds.  Our  i-eaders, 
from  what  we  have  already  brought  forward,  will  be  enabled  to 
form  an  ample  judgment,  how  far  the  two  latter  criteria  are  ap- 
])licable  to  liie  modern  Unitarians;  the  voice  of  criticism,  scho- 
la^r^hip,  and  common  sense  has  already  declared,  that  they  stand 
convicted  by  the  fin^t ;  and  in  this  condition  we  shall  now  take 
our  leavp  of  their  cause. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Belsham's  mode  of  attack^, 
and  of  the  subsidiaries  which  he  forces  into  his  ranks. 

"  *  Whoever  believes  the  truth  of  Chrlstianit}'^,'  says  Mr,  Hume 
at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  Essay  upon  Miracles,  *  is  conscious  of 
a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe 
whai  is  most  contrary  to  reason  and  experience.' 

"  Your  Lordship  may  see  by  this  quotation  from  the  works  of  a 
renownetl  sceptic,  that  the  confines  of  orthodoxy  and  of  infidelity 
approach  more  nearly  than  your  Lordship  perhaps  recollected;  and 
that,  if  we  were  disposed  to  retort  the  charge  that  *  the  line  be- 
tween the  contiguous  systems  is  sometimes  indiscernible  or  but 
fiiintly  marked,'  we  slwuld  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  pretext." 
P.  74. 

Mr.  Belsham  is  not  pet  haps  aware,  that  these  expressions  of 
Hume  are  applied  to  miracles  in  general,  in  which  Mr.  B.  has 
professed  his  belief.  He  therefore  must  either  resign  this  article 
of  creed,  or  plead  guilty  to  the  accusation  of  Hume.  Mr.  B.  is 
here  |)l;iccd  in  rather  ail  awkwjtrd  predicament;  lie  has  professed 
his  belief  in  tie  miracles  of  Christ,  and  particularly  in  his  resur- 
rection, and  yet  he  has  pledged  himself  to  reject  with  disdain  eveiy 
doctrine  which  requires,  as  ihe  Bii^hop  toyms  it,  a  prostration  of 
the  understanding.  But  let  us  again  hear  Mr.  B.  himself  upon 
this  point. 

"  To  recriminate,  however,  is  not  our  wish,  but  rather  to  conci- 
liate. We  do,  my  Lord,  frankly  acknowledge,  that  with  the  most 
jirds«t  desire  after  proficiency  in  Christian  instruction,  and  with 
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the  humblest  docility  o^  spirit  to  which  our  minds  can  be  disci- 
plined, we  do  not  affect  to  approach  the  oracles  of  truth  with  any 
prostration  of  the  understanding.     Prostration  of  the  understanding! 
God  forbid !     No,  my  Lord ;  if  any  one  had  charged  us  with  ad- 
mitting as  a  revealed  truth,  as  an  oracle  of  God,  as  a  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  a  proposition  which  previously  to  its  reception  required  a 
prostratio7i  of  the  understanding,  we  should  have  regarded  it  not 
only  as  more  unfounded  and  irrevelant  than  any  of  those  miscon- 
ceptions under   which    our  profession  unfortunately  lies  in  your 
Lordship's  mind,  but  as  a  calumny  more  absurd  and  more  injurious 
than  any  which  the  ingenuity  and  malignity  of  our  bitterest  adver- 
saries have  ever  yet  invented.     If  the  Christian  religion  itself  were 
to  require  this  debasement  of  the  intellect,  this  prostration  of  the 
understanding,  in  those  who  approach  it,  I,  for  one,  would  reject  it 
with  disdain."     P.  75. 

Will  Mr.  Belslmm  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us,  so  as  by 
any  means  to  approximate  it  to  our  understandings,  the  mode  by 
which  Christ  reanimated  the  body  of  Lazarus,  (we  will  not  say 
•'  recalled  the  soul,"  as  Mr.  B.  is  a  materialist)  or  how  his  own 
was  raised,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  hours,  from  actual  death; 
\\\\\  he  inform  us  how  and  in  what  manner  the  Apostles  were  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  speaking  divers  languages,  without  being 
previously  instructed  ;  and  when  he  has  done  this,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  approximate  to  his  mind  with  equal  precision  the  mode 
of  existence  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.     Li  the  one  or  two  articles 
of  Christianity  which  Mr.  Belsliani  retains,  there  is  as  much  pros- 
tration of  the  understanding  required,  as  in  the  whole  system 
which  we  njaintain.     He  must  either  receive  them  wiih  submis- 
sion, or  reject  them  with  disdain. 

But  here  is  the  source  of  all  that  wretched  infatuation,  which 
at  different  times,  and  in  various  forms,  has  darkened  and  enslaved 
the  soul  of  man.     It  is  the  feverish  irritation  of  a  captious  and  a 
conceited  mind  ;    it  is  the  self-sufficiency  of  short-sighted,  half- 
instructed  ignorance,    which  plays  such   fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,  as  makes  the  calm  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  to 
ihudder.     It  is  the  same  spirit  of  intellectual  licentiousness,  which 
taught  Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  Vanini  and  Hume,  to  deprive  the 
Deity  of  his  attributes,  and  even  of  his  existence,  which  taught 
Bolingbroke  and  Tnulcil  to  reject  revelation  as  a  fable,   has  now 
descended  upon  the  Unitarians  of  modern  days,  teaching  them 
salvation  without    a  Saviour,    and  redemption   without  a   Re- 
deemer.    It  IS  not  that  the  Deists  are  gone  over  in  a  regular  body 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Unitarians ;  but  it  is,  that  the  same  train  of 
thought,  the  same   niode  of  argument,  the  same  turn  of  mind, 
leading  to  conclusions  almost  the  same,  are  observable  to  the 
commonest  eye  in  both  systems. 

T  t  2  Regit 
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Regit  idem  spiriliis  ar!us 
Orbe  alio. 

"Mr,  Belsliam  seems  astonish  eel  that  such  a  spirit  shouH 
form  a  prominent  point  of  attack  to  the  Cler^ry  of  a  Christian 
Church.  The  legislature  having  enjancjpated  the  Unitarians 
from  the  penalties  once  attached  to  the  publication  of  their  opi- 
Tiions,  it  becomes  still  more  imperiously  necessary  that  those 
evils,  whicli  the  arm  of  puUic  justice  refuses  to  redress,  should 
be  checked  and  opposed  by  a  private  hand.  Most  unworthy 
would  the  clergy  of  this  nation  prove  themselves  of  the  sacred 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  they  to  witness  their 
Saviour  ar.d  their  God  .stripped  of  every  attribute,  degraded  to 
the  level  of  frail  and  fallible  humanity,  and  clad,  as  in  scorn, 
with  the  mock  robe  of  a  divine  mission,  without  raising  one 
voice  to  vindicate  his  insulted  majesty,  or  to  defend  his  injured 
glory.  Inhere  are  still  those  among  us  who  refuse,  in  the  spirit 
of  modern  liberality,  to  compliment  away  the  cause  which 
they  are  entrusted  to  defend,  who  still  hojie,  by  a  vigorous  col- 
lision with  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  to  rekindle  the  dying 
embers  of  a  temperate  and  holy  zeal  in  tlie  interests  of  all 
which  is  dear  to  then)  as  Christians  and  as  men.  Their  contest 
with  the  Unitarians  is  not  for  a  metaphysical  distinction,  a 
killing  dereliction,  or  a  perverse  separation,  est  inter  nos  non 
lie  terminis,  sed  de  Iota  possessiotie  coutcntio.  There  can  be  no 
connection  or  composition  between  us  :  if  they  are  Christians,  we 
are  idolaters  ;  if  we  are  Christians,  they  are  inlidels  in  disguise. 

]Mr.  BelshaTir  expresses  his  displeasure  at  being  -  ranked 
among  the  enemies  of  the  establishment,  to  which  on  the  part 
ij'i  hiui^elf  and  the  Unitarians  he  professes  no  feelings  of  hos- 
tility. He  informs  the  Bishop,  however,  *^  that  a  reform,  a  li- 
beral reform,  adapted  to  the  improvements  of  an  enlightened 
age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  is  all  that  the  mfijority*  of 
Unitaiians  desire,"  or  in  other  words,  that  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  failh  should  be  discarded,  and  all  confessions  of 
faith  abolished,  and  that  then  the  majority  of  Unitarians  will 
.«upport  the  establishment.  We  have  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Belsliam  himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions, 
is  not  eveii  in  sucli  a  majority ;  we  remember  to  have  read  in  his 
review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  the  following  sentences,  which  ex- 
press sentiments  which  our  readers  will  consider  of  a  very  oppo- 
site tendency  : 

"  The  immediate  tendency  of  a  civil  establisliment  of  religion 
n  to  obstruct   the   progi'ess   of  christian  principles,  and   of  sound 
morul^i.     When  a  pvstera,  M'hether  true  or  false,  is  once  establislied, 
ind  the  profession  of  it  is  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse,  all  in- 
quirer 
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^mry  is  at  an  end.  Integrit}^  and  the  love  of  truth,  yield  to  hido- 
Jence,  pride,  and  bitter  zeal,  against  those  who  attack,  not  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  but  those  oi"  the  public  creed.  An  establish- 
ed priesthood  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  persecuting  order.  There 
has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Heathen  and  christian,  itw 
and  mahometan,  papist  and  protestant,  episcopalian  and  presby- 
terian,  when  in  power,  have  all  breathed  the  same  fiery,  intempe- 
rate spirit;  a  few  enlightened  individuals  only  excepted.  Men 
who  are  engaged  to  defend  an  established  system  are,  from  that 
very  circumstance,  engaged  to  discourage  inquiry,  and  to  oppose 
truth,  unless  (wliich  is  not  often  the  case]  truth  should  happen  to 
be  the  established  doctrine."     P,  154. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Belshani,  we  shall  offer  hi  in  our 
sincere  thanks  for  giving  us  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  laving 
before  the  public  the  true  Unitarian  creed,  not  tricked  out  in 
the  garb  oi'  ambiguous  verbosity,  but  stripped  of  all  its  mcrc- 
tjicious  ornaments,  naked  and  undisguised.  We  are  also  happy 
that  he  has  enabled  us  to  call  such  testimony  forth,  as  shail 
rjot  also  most  fully  acquit  the  Bishop  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  but  shall  also  contirni  the  wisdom  and  establish 
the  justice  of  those  wide  and  commanding  views  which  his 
Lordship  has  taken  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  VII.  Tiw  Claims  of  the  Eslablislied  Chnrch,  comidered 
as  an  Jpostolknl  Imlitution,  and  e^eciai/i/  as  an  A-utho- 
rhed  Interpreter  of  Hoi  If  Scripiare.  8vo.  pp.  12B.  3s.  6"J. 
Hivingtons.      1815. 

IdOWEVER  various  have  been  the  attacks  to  wliich  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  cf  late  exposed^  both  by  the  virulence 
of  open  enemies,  and  the  artilices  of  designing  friends,  one  good 
effect  at  least  has  resulted  from  the  very  dangers  M'ith  \^hicll  she 
has  been  threatened,  that  a  host  of  her  faithl'ul  sons  among  the 
Luity  as  well  as  the  Cler;iy,  have  rallied  under  her  baiiners,  and 
presented  a  phalanx  of  defenders,  winch  would  have  dor.e  ho- 
nour even  to  her  best  ages.  Among  these  we  shall  cojisidi  r  the 
author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  be  he  who  he  may,  even  in  the 
iirst  rank :  a  place  to  which  the  soundness  of  his  arguments, 
tlie  spirit  of  his  defence,  and  the  vliurily  of  his  xeal,  so  jusitly 
entitle  him. 
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111  liis  first  chapter  lie  considers  the  compound  nature  of  cur 
inestimable  constitution,  as  consisting  of  Church  and  State.  He 
then  represents  the  Church  as  possessing  a  two-fold  character ; 
an  incidentdl  character,  as  a  temporal  establishment,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution ;  and  an  inherent  character  as  a  spiri- 
tual society  formed  under  a  commission  from  Christ.  He  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  nutuie  of  that  Universal  Church,  the 
institution  of  which  was  committed  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles  : 
and  the  preservation  of  the  ministry  by  a  regular  transmission  of 
the  power  of  ordination  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the 
j\posl!es,  to  whom  it  \vas  committed  by  Christ  inmself.  The 
three  distinct  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  de- 
fended with  much  ability  and  learning  ;  and  the  ntceisiiy  of 
Episcopacy  is  clearly  proved,  not  only  from  the  reason  of  the 
thine,  but  from,  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.  In  his  expatiation  upon  the  high  importance  and  awful 
responsibility  of  the  priestly  otiice,  the  author  rises  into  a  straia 
of  manly  and  pious  eloquence. 

The  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  great  multitude  of 
Chr  stians  throughout  the  nation  are  placed  in  the  Established 
Church,  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  is  next  consi- 
derid,  with  the  nature  and  obligation  of  communion  in  the  Esta- 
blislud  Chuich.  The  causes  of  separation  from  an  Established 
Church  are  then  reviewed,  from  which  it  is  justly  concluded, 
that  so  vast  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  uniformity  in  reli- 
gious worship,  that  nothing  short  of  a  disagreement  in  the  essen- 
tials of  laith  can  justify  in  Joro  cofiscit'iitti-e  such  a  separation. 
The  want  of  sufficient  places  for  public  worship  being  often 
urged  as  a  plea  for  separation,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  ani- 
madvert upon  this  shameful  deficiency  in  such  terms,  as  we  hope 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  legislature  itself.  So  admirable 
is  the  statement,  that  we  shall  present  it  to  our  readers. 

*'  That  the  Established  Church  is  grossly  inadequate  to  the 
population  of  this  country  is  a  truth  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
often  aftbrds  a  plea  for  separation,  the  force  of  which  it  seems  im-r 
possible  to  repel.  In  many  parishes,  chiefly  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis, the  places  of  worship,  under  the  establishment,  are  capable 
of  containing  only  a  small  poition — often  not  a  fifth,  sometimes, 
jiot  a  tenth,  of  the  inhabitants.  In  numerous  provincial  parishes, 
the  churches,  though  not  deficient  in  point  of  number  or  size,  are 
often  close  shut  up  at  the  regular  times  of  Divine  Service ;  inso- 
much, that  it  is  only  on  alternate  Sundays,  and  then  but  on  one 
part  of  the  day,  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  parishioners 
of  attending  public  worship ;  who,  in  many  cases,  having  no  resi- 
dent iNIinister,  are  left,  during  the  week,  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd.    So  scanty  a  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people 
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tnigbt  almost  induce  a  stranger  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church  in  this  country.     The  fault,  however,  rests  not  witli 
the  Establishment,  but  with  the  State,  which,  in  professing  to  esta- 
blish a  Church,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  solemnly  undertakes 
to  afford  opportunity  of  regularly  attending  that  worship  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.     In  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  this 
engagement,  a  large  portion   of  the  population,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  is  excluded,  for  want  of  room,  from  the  Churches 
of  the  Establishment;  whilst,  in  many   other  parts,  the  provision 
made  for  the  clergy  is  so  inadequate,  that  it  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  allot  the  Service  of  several  Churches  to  the  same  Minister, 
in  order  to  insure  him  the  necessaries   of  life ;  in  consequenrie  of 
which  distribution   it  necessarily   happens,   that  the   labours  of  a 
minister,  the  whole  of  which  are  due  to   each  parish,  are  divided, 
perhaps,  among  three  or  four  parishes,  only  one  of  which  can  enjoy 
his  pastoral  care,  as  a  resident  Minister.     After  all,  in  numerous 
instances,  the  income  on  which  a  clergyman  has  to  depend  for  the 
subsistence  of  a  large  family,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  day  la« 
bourer.     These  are   evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,   and  fraught 
with  the  most  direful  consequences.     They  call  for  the  prompt  and 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  where  alone  resides  the  power 
of  applying  a  remedy.     The  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to 
be  applied,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  discover.     New  Churches  must 
be  built,   with  suitable  accommodation  for  all  classes,  wherever 
they  are  wanted,  and  the  Establishment  must  be  enabled,  by  ade- 
quate endowments,   to  furnish  Ministers  for  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  Divine  Service,  in  every  part  of  the   kingdom.      As  an 
auxiliary  measure,  the  division  of  large  parishes,  without,  however, 
any  infringement  upon  vested  rights,  might,  in  many  places,  lead 
to   the  most  salutary  results.     To  effect  the  main  purposes  above 
mentioned,  large  grants  wouW,  it  is  true,  be  wanted.     But,  if  a 
feeling  at  all  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  were 
generally  prevalent,  can  it  be  doubted  that  those  grants  would  be 
forthcoming?     The  Established  Church,   it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  deprived  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  legitimate  pro- 
^perty,  now  in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.     This  property  can- 
not, indeed,  be  restored,  for  its  present  possessors  hold  it  by  legal 
title ;  but,  when  the  object  is  to  enable  the  Church  to  realize  the 
inexpressibly  important  design  for  which  it  was  established,  surely 
some  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  it  for  such  a  spoliation, 
if  not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  that  of  the   community.     In 
making,  however,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, care  should  be  takpn   not  to  lose   sight  of  the  important 
truth,  that  the  interests  of  religion  cannrt  but  suffer,   when   its 
ministers,  on  account  of  theii*  external  circumstances,  fail  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  respect; — or,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language 
addressed  by  Whitgitt,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Queen  Eli- 
j^abeth,  in  relation  to  this  very  subject,  "  When  they  that  serve  at 
God's  altar  are  exposed  to  poverty,  then  religion  itself  will  be  ex- 
posed 
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posed  to  scorn."  Where  there  is  no  respect,  there  Cannot  be 
much  uifiuence;  and,  in  a  world  like  this,  respect  cannot  be  at-* 
tendant  upon  indigence,  be  the  claim  of  merit  v/hat  it  may.  Nor 
ought  it  to  he  forgotten  that  an  ex})cn5ive  education  is  necessary 
to  qualify  the  clergy  for  their  profession,  whilst  they  are  obliged 
to  forego  all  secular  employments,  that  they  may  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Altar^— that  they  may  be  instant,  in  season, 
and  out  o/'scason,  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties.  Jus- 
tice, therefore,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  requires,  that  they  should 
live  by  the  Altar; — that  an  order  of  men,  on  the  success  of  whose 
labours  so  much  depends,  hoth  in  this  world  and  the  next,  should 
be  enabled  to  enjoy,  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  their  station  in  society  ;  in  a  word,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacred  rule,  which  v/as 
promulgated  Mith  an  express  reference  to  their  temporal  claims,— 
the  lahoiuer  is  zvartht/  of  his  hire."     P.  S2. 

The  claims  of  our  own  Esta))lishment  upon  the  veneration 
and  the  affection  of  its  children,  are  urged  with  a  spirit  tem- 
pered with  charity  ajid  moderation,  truly  worthy  of  the  son  of 
such  a  Church.  The  question  respecting  Church  Authority  is 
ably  handled,  and  nicely  balanced ;  and  the  middle  course 
adopted  by  tlie  English  Church,  between  the  tyranny  of  Popery 
on  the  one  hand^  and  the  anarchy  of  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
is  stated  with  n^uch  clearness  and  piecision  ;  the  one  super- 
seding by  licr  own  traditions  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the 
other  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  discipline  what- 
soever.  The  opinions  of  oui'  ailtlior  upon  this  point  are  so  ad- 
mirably expressed,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  presenting  them 
to  our  readers  in  his  own  vvoi  ds. 

"  Steering  a  middle  course  between  these  opposite  extremes  t 
■ — between  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility  and  inde- 
pendencC)  and  the  rejection  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority ; — the 
Churcli-'  established  in  this  country  claims,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
a  genuine  part  of  that  visible  Church,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Apostles,  under  a  divine  commission,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  the  dispenser  of  the  means  of 
grace,  and  the  guide  of  faith  and  worship  ;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
she  considers  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  faitli 
and  practice ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  submit  her  faith  and  worship, 
her  doctrine  and  disciphne,  her  rights  and  ordinances,  to  the  test 
of  that  standard.  On  tb.ese  grounds,  and  on  these  only,  she  claims 
the  fellowship  of  those  who  live  within  the  precincts  of  her  pale. 
-Animated  by  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  she  abhors  all  perse-* 
cvition  for  conscience  sake,  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
but,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  Scri})ture,  she  deems  it  her  duty  to 
declare,  that  schism  is  a  sin  highly  oifensive  to  Almighty  God,- — a 
sin,  which  disturbs  the  order  of  his  kingdom,   and  breaks  that 
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Christian  unity  which  he  has  ordained  to  be  the  bond  of  peace  and 
charity.  Of  this  sin  she  considers  those  persons  guilty  who  sepa- 
Vxite  from  a  Church,  possessing  apostoHcal  autliority,  and  whose 
tiiith  and  worship,  in  all  essential  points,  are  really  ycriptural. 
With  the  utmost  confidence,  she  claims  to  be  a  Church  of  this 
description;  and,  without  presuming  to  pronounce  judgujent  upon 
any  man,  she  calls  upon  those  wlio  separate  from  her  communion 
carefully  to  examine  the  validity  of  this  claim,  as  they  would  es- 
cape the  awful  responsibility  which  attends  unjustifiable  separation 
from  an  Established  Church. 

*'  Nor  does  she  ask  for  an  inconsiderate  adherence  on  the  part 
of  her  members.     On  the  contrary,   she  invites  them  to  compare 
her  constitution  and  form  of  government,  v/ith  the  apostolical  uio- 
del,  and  to  bring  her  faith  and  worship  to  the  test  of  the  Word  of 
God.     She  only  desires  them  to  do  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  but  with   the  dispositions  inculcated  by  the  Gospel — with 
*  all  lowliness   and  meekness,' — and  vv'ith  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
perfections and  want  of  assistance.     When,  in  this  manner,  the 
devout  member  of  the  Church  compares   her  doctrines  wjth  the 
oracles  of  truth,  and  her  discipline  with   that  of  the   Primitive 
Church,   as   exhibited  in  Scripture,  and  as  further  evidenced  by 
subsequent  usage  ;  and,  finding  the  result  satisfactory,  (sliould  that 
be  the  case,)    relies  with  increased  confidence   on  fhe  teacher  to 
whom   he    has  been  already  so  nmch  indebted ;  he  may  truly  be 
said  to   make   the  Bible  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  worship.     Nay, 
though  by  thus  confiding  in  such  a  Church,  he  should  in  some  re- 
spects be  led  into  error — a  case  which,  unless  the  Church  be  en- 
dowed with  infallibility,  must  be  considered  as  possible— he  would 
be   free  from  responsibility  for  that  error  ;  because   he  relies   on 
that  help,  which  infinite  goodness  has  provided.     Byt  no  such  free- 
dom from  responsibility  can  be  reasonably  expected,  where  error 
is  produced  by  a  reliance  upon  teachers,  who  cannot  produce  apos- 
tolical authority  for  their  assumpticai  of  that  character;  who  cannot 
make  '  full  proof  of  their  ministry.'"     P.  124. 

We  congratulate  the  Church  upon  so  able  and  so  judicious 
■ti  defender  of  her  apostolical  foundation,  her  Christian  doctrine, 
and  her  pure  and  primitive  discipline,  '^fliough  the  author  is 
unknown,  we  hope  that  his  woik  will  not  remain  unread.  It 
deserves  the  public  attention,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  re- 
ceive it. 

Art.  VITI.  The  Soverei-^nti/  of  God,  or  Ins  Univej-sfil  Empire. 
Two  Serm&iis  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Diiu- 
stan  in  the  IVest.  By  R.  Llo^d,  A.  M.  Vicar,  4to. 
pp.  73.     Rivingtons.      1815. 

Although  these  Seroions  were  written   with  a  view  towards 
Ibe  great  evcHts  which  have  agitated  and  still  continue  to  agitate 
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the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  of  an  abstract 
nature  to  claim  our  attention,  as  a  general  vindication  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  the  immediate  Providence 
of  our  great  Moral  Governor.  The  language  of  these  dis- 
couj-sCvS  is  fervent  and  strong,  the  sentiments  bold  and  patriotic, 
and  the  doctrines  sound  and  imtinged  with  entiiusiasm,  I'he 
arguments  by  which  the  author  supports  his  positions  are 
founded  both  in  reason  and  in  scripture,  and  are  brought  for- 
ward both  with  judgment  and  decision.  Some  extraneous  points, 
which  bear  upon  the  subject,  are  touched  upon  with  much  suc- 
cess, particularly  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  some  animadversions  of  our 
author,  upon  that  pruriency  of  prophetical  interpretation, 
which  prevails  in  the  present  day,  affording  too  often  a  ground 
for  ridicule  and  blasphemy  to  the  infidel  and  sceptic. 

"  The  whole  ci-eation  is  to  the  Christian  a  sacred  volume,  in 
erery  page  of  which  he  discovers  radiant  characters  of  God*s 
powrer,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  He  is  also  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  SIGNS  of  the  times :  he  often  stands  in  his  Watch  Tower, 
and  murks  the  wheels  of  Providence  in  their  mysterious  revolu- 
tions which  are  all  invisibly  directed  by  an  infallible  Spirit,  and 
afcntly  bring  out  of  obscurity  what  contributes  to  elucidate  the 
Scriptures  by  the  gradual  development  of  its  train  of  prophecy. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  "  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.'*  It  is  history 
anticipated  by  Him  before  wliom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;"  and  history  is  conse- 
quently the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  and  the  only  solution  of 
it.  We  must  wait  in  faith  and  patience  for  this  solution  :  conscious 
of  being  weak  and  purbhnd  expositors  of  the  judgments  of  God 
whicli  are  unsearchable, — conscious  that  we  know  not  even  to  this 
<Iay  what  is  precisely  comprehended  in  the  term  of  Antichrist,  or 
what  vials  have  been  poured  forth,  or  remain  to  be  so, — or  whether 
the  eftusion  be  synchronous  or  successive,  let  us  not  dagmatize 
ppon  a  subject  so  dark  and  profound,  or  be  conjident  interpret-* 
ers,  where,  at  most,  v/e  have  only  twilight  to  guide  us  in  our 
researches.  By  indulging  a  zeal  for  splendid  theories  beyond 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  by  brooding  over  such  speculations 
tiil  the  imagination  kindles  and  controls  the  'judgment,  how 
many  have  been  led  to  apply  the  sacred  predictions  to  rising 
events  in  too  peremptory  a  tone,  and  by  their  loose  and  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  the  symbolical  language  of  propheo^ 
have  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  its  character  and  genius,  and, 
while  they  deceived  themselves,  have  brought  no  small  degree -.of 
discredit  upon  the  general  cause  of  Christianity.  I  need  not  ob- 
serve that  a  delusive  conviction  of  this  sort,  extending  itself  as 
a  principle  of  action,  is  replete  with  mischief.  The  fervors -^of 
Siidi  piety  set  the  mind  afloat  in  a  wide  field  of  conjecture,  and 
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tend  to  loosen  th  >  bands  of  !^ocietv  by  disturbirg  the  calm  duties 
of  civil  and  domestic  life,  by  sinking  the  Citizen  in  the  enthu- 
siast, by  merging  the  Patriot  in  the  more  sublime  character  of  the 
Prophet."     P.  43. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  Mr.  Lloyd  in- 
troduces the  following  judicious  and  excellent  observations  : 

"  Let  not  this  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  co-ope- 
rating with  human  depravity,  so  clearly  and  circumstantially  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  recognized  in  our  public  administra- 
tions of  justice,  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  or  with  the  perfections  and  moral  government  of  the 
Deity.  We  are  so  connected  with  this  material  world,  and  so 
sensibly  affected  by  surrounding  objects,  that  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  creatures  of  a  nature  and  condition  different 
from  our  own,  and  tempted  to  assign  visible  causes  for  all  effects  ; 
whereas  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world  may  be,  like  its  divine 
Maker,  near  us,  and  encircling  us,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  are 
not  apprehensive,  nor  shall  be,  till  this  intervening  tabernacle  of 
flesh  be  dissolved,  and  it  opens  at  once  to  our  astonished  view. 
Now  if  wicked  men  are  allowed  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  will 
of  God, — to  traverse  his  righteous  purposes,  and  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  their  fellow-creatLures, — and  if  they  are  "  hateful  and 
hating  one  another,"  acting  too  often  as  Devils  towards  each 
other,  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  we  should  suffer  only 
from  the  devices  and  practices  of  known  and  visible  tempters, 
jmd  that  these  wicked  and  circumambient  Spirits  should  exercise 
no  malignant  influence  upon  us  ?  The  principle  in  both  cases  is 
the  same,  and  argues  no  derogation  from  the  divine  perfections, 
— for  our  enemies,  visible  or  invisible,  and  however  subtle, 
powerful,  and  numerous,  shall  not  prevail  against  us  without  the 
concurrence  of  our  own  will,  and  a  most  criminal  negligence  of 
conduct."     P.  25. 

We  are  happy  to  hail  Mr.  Lloyd  among  the  number  of  our 
pious,  sound,  and  orthodox  writers,  and  to  bear  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  these  discourses  which  do  him  so  nuicli  credit. 

Art.  IX.     A  Dictionary  of  Religious  Opinions.    By  William 
Jones.     12U10.    pp.  261.    5s.  6d.    Gale  and  Feniier.     1815. 

This  is  a  concise  account  of  the  history  and  tenets  of  all  the 
various  sects  and  denominations  into  which  Christianity,  by  the 
perversity  of  its  children,  is  unfortunately  divided,  being  no  less 
than  seventy-two  in  number.  The  description  of  each  sect  is 
given  with  very  tolerable  accuracy  and  candour,  and  we  can  fairly 
say,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  wo 
|iavc  yet  seen. 
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The  author  is  decidedly  a  Calvinist ;  yet  liis  account  of  Ar* 
'nunianism  is  so  fair,  that  we  give  him  much  credit  for  his  just 
Jind  candid  representation. 

"  Arminiaiiisni  in  England  was  chiefly  fdvoured  by  Archhishor> 
I>aiid;  and  since  his  tune  it  has  found  numerous  advocates  both  iu 
the  Church  and  among  Dissenters. 

"  The  distinguisiu'ng  tenets  of  the  Arminians  consist  chiefly  iu 
the  different  explanation  they  give  to  the  jive  -points,  v/hich  form 
the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  These  are — predestination — . 
universal  redemption — human  depravity — conversion — and  final 
perseverance. 

*'  1.  They  maintain  that  God  from  all  eternity  determined  to  be- 
stow salvation  on  those  wliom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  the 
end  in  their  fiiith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punish- 
ment on  those  who  should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  resist  to 
the  end  the  overtures  of  his  grace  ;  so  that  election  was  conditional, 
and  reprobation,  in  like  manner,  the  i-esult  of  foreseen  infidelity 
and  persevering  wickedness. 

**  2,  Arminians  believe  tliat  Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  "death,- 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
everj'  individual  in  particular ,-  yet  that  none  but  those  who  believe 
in  Jiim  can  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefit. 

**  3.  They  hold  that  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise 
of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  opera- 
tion of  free  will ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corrup- 
tion, is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and 
that  Uierefore  it  is  necessiiry  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that 
he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  So  at  least  this 
article  is  stated  by  Mosheim,  thougli  it  is  what  no  consistent  Cal- 
Tinist  would  object  to  ;  and  with  this  agrees  what  Ai-minius  himself 
iiiaintains  in  his  Declaration,  and  in  his  Public  Disputations.  Some 
modern  Arminians,  however,  have  asserted,  "  that  mankind  are  not 
totally  depraved,  and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upon  them  by 
virtue  of  Adam's  being  their  public  head;  but  that  mortality  and 
natural  evil  only  are  the  direct  consequences  of  his  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity." 

"  4.  TTiey  believe  that  divine  grace,  or  tlte  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  begins  and  perfects  every  thing  that  can  be  "called  good  in 
man,  and  consequently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God 
alone ;  that  nevertheless  this  grjice  is  olTered  to  all,  but  is  resisted 
and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner.— This  article,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  interpreted  by  some 
modern  Arminians  with  a  greater  latitude. 

"  5.  They  maintain  tliat  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are 
regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in 
this  state ;  and  though  tlie  first  Arminians  were  rather  incKned  to 
admit  tlie  doctrine  of  final  perseverance,  their  followers  in  general 
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nuiintam  tTiat  the  rcgciierate  may  lose  true  justifying  faith;  may  fall 
from  a  state  of -grace,  and  die  in  their  sins."     P.  15, 

After  having  given  ISIr.  Jones  his  due  credit  for  his  candour 
in  description,  we  must  express  our  decided  reprobation  of  sucli 
expressions  as  the  following ;  "  It  may  be  doubted  wiiether  there 
are  not  more  serious  professors  of  religion  out  of  the  Kstablished 
Church  than  witiiin  the  pale."  There  are  too  many  sly  insinu- 
ations of  this  kind  to  render  the  book  perfect.  Had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  mere  description  he  would  have  done  much 
l)etter. 

POETRY. 

Art.  X.     T/'ie  Cross  Bath  Guide;  being   the.   Cor responde ne'e 
■    of  a  respectable  Fainit'ij  upon  the  Subject  of  a  late  utie^pecfai 
Dispensation  of  Honours.      12mo.     pp,  91-     3s.  6d.     Un- 
derwood.     1815. 

This  is  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Anstey,  and  by  uo  means  devoid 
©f  wit  and  humour.  The  following  description  of  a  dinner  given 
to  the  new  batch  of  Knights  and  BaioncLs  is  well  cont  eived ; 
'he  following  is  the  description  of  the  company  assembieii. 

*'  Sir  Audrey  Fitztrollop,  whose  sliicld  has  a  bar, 

But  cover'd,  he  hopes,  by  a  red  hand,  and  itar; 

Tlie  Rev,  Sir  Luke  Chaplyn,  for  lawn  rather  wild. 

Promoted  for  christening  Lord  Faddleville's  child ; 

Sir  John  Jukes,  Sir  Miu-k  Ilicks,  Sir  Job  Snipe,  Sir  James 

Hare, 
All  four,  in  succession,  of  London  Lord  Mayor; 
Sir  Christopher  Congo,  the  India  Director, 
Of  a  trade  to  the  Terra  Stultorum  projector ; 
Sir  Benjamin  Billings,  who  brought  his  own  dish, 
Of  the  company  chairman  for  catching  fresh  fish  ; 
The  great  farrier-surgeon,  Sir  Parkynson  Prottor^ 
Sir  Timothy  Clearwell,  our  family  doctor ; 
Five  stars  of  the  navy,  and  three  of  the  army — 
A  party  like  this  is  enough  to  alarm  ye !"     P.  59- 
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Tlie  jumble  of  ■*  Sirs"  is  happily  given  in  the  following  lifics. 

*'  My  uncle  presided  with  wonderful  grace — ■ 

'  Sir  Benjamin,  fish  ?   Aye,  j^ou  like  a  good  plaice; 

Sir  Giles,  you  were  young  when  you  entered  the  navy? 

Sir  Job,  let  me  give  you  a  little  more  gravy; 

Sir  Parkynson,  used  to  the  same  sort  of  work,  he 

Sir  Philip  v.-ill  help  you  to  cuf  up  the  turkey; 

Sir  Harry,  how  long  have  ydu  had  your  dragoons  ? 

Sir  John,  wait  a  moment,  there's  plenty  of  spoons ; 

■  ■  Sir 
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Sir  Christopher,  try  this  receipt  for  your  curry ; 

Sir  James,  let  me  beg — help  yourself — there's  no  hurry; 

Sir  Timothy,  jelly  ?  'tis  wholesome  you  know ; 

Sir  Mark,  things  look  ill,  omnium's  shockingly  low* — 

*  Mr.  Hitchins,  I  think  half  the  city  will  break.* 

Mr.  Hitchins  began,  at  this  word,  to  awake; 

He  look'd  round  the  circle,  and  yet  was  unable 

One  Mister  to  find,  save  himself,  at  the  table ; 

Then  touching,  as  still  all  his  guests  he  be-sir^dy 

On  the  pride  of  that  day,  on  the  honour  conferr'd. 

The  party,  whatever  in  secret  they  felt, 

To  their  host,  and  eacli  other,  due  compliments  dealt; 

Their  rank  they  with  outward  humility  bore, 

'Twas  merely  a  feather,  they  said,  and  no  more."     P.  54. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  at- 
tribute no  inconsiderable  portion  of  merit  to  these  amusing  little 
jcu-tTcaprit. 

Art.  XI.     Eloise  and  other    Poems.     Bi/  a    Young    Lad^. 
Leith,  primed.      Longman.      1815. 

From  a  fair  votary  of  the  Northern  Muse  we  should  expect 
no  contemptible  offering   at  the  poetic  shrine,  nor  are  our  ex- 
pectations  disappointed.     The  poems  are  iiitrod;;ced  by  a  pre- 
face, the   unaffected  modesty  of  which  would  disarm  criticism 
of  its  sting,  even  if  that  criticism  should  fiown  with  more  than 
iiortliern  severity.    But  our  fair  poet  need  feel  no  alarm  from  the 
leen  and  cutting  blast  even  of  her  country's  criticism,  much  less 
from  the  mitigated  rudeness  of  our  southern  censures.    Its  merit 
no  less  than  its  niodesty  will  recommend   the  \olume  before  us 
to  general  approbation.     The  language  is  not  alloyed  with   un- 
intelligible Scoticisnis,  the   style    is  pure   and  the   versification 
barnumious.     Many  of  the  poems  being  written,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, during  illness,  are  tinged  with  ii  mehnic  holy  cast,  whicJi 
will  rend*  r  them  not  the  leg's   acceptable  to   those  who   are  de- 
votees  of  the  pale   cast  ot  thought.     I'lie  following  addiess  to 
the   l>veniii}>  S  ar  v\ill  justify  the  good  opinion  which  we  have 
expitstcd  of  ;i)e  poetical  powers  of  our  young  authoress. 

«'  Mild  Evening  Star!  on  thee  I  love  to  gaze! 

And  mix'd  emotions  in  my  bosom  swell, 
As  Recollection  points  to  former  days, 

And  luvts  on  each  past  scene  of  bliss  to  dn^ell. 
What  tho'  my  breast  may  heave  the  conscious  sigh, 

Tlio'  the  big  tear  may  tremble  on  my  cheek, 
Yet  not  that  moment  all  the  world  should  buy. 

For  then  1  feel  what  utt'rance  cannot  speak. 
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Mild  Planet !  yes,  I  love  thy  placid  hour,  ' 

A  soothing  sadness  steals  upon  my  mind. 

The  thorn  of  Mem'ry  loses  half  its  power, 
And  to  her  sorrows  I  am  all  resign'd. 

Yet  if  the  throb  of  anguish  rends  my  breast, 

I  gaze  on  thee,  and  sigh  to  be  at  rest,"     P.  163. 

We  could  produce  many  other  specimens  of  equal  merit,  but 
we  leave  them  for  the  reader  to  select.  \Vith  the  conclusion 
of  the  following  stanzas  we  were  not  a  little  surprised,  as  they 
discover  our  ftiir  poet,  notwithstanding  all  her  melancholy,  to  he 
also  a  humourist.   ' 

"  STANZAS    WRITTEN  AT    MIDNIGHT, 

"  Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  awful  thunders  roll  ? 
Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  tempest  raging  high  ? 
iSawst  thou  the  lightning  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 
Wrapping  in  dusky  flames  the  murky  sky  ? 

**  Say,  didst  thou  hear  the  angry  billcivs  roar? 

And  didst  thou  hear  the  drowning  sailors'  cry? 
Heardst  thou  their  vessel  strand  against  the  shore, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  screaming  sea-mews  fly? 

**  And  didst  thou  hear  the  howl  of  beasts  of  prey  ? 

The  famish'd  vulture's  screams,  say,  didst  thou  hear? 
Heardst  thou  the  rocking  battlement  give  way  ? 
And  shrieking  spirits  of  the  church-yard  drear  ? 

"  Heardst  thou  the  demon  of  the  howling  blast  ? 

Say  didst  thou  hear  the  screech-owl's  boding  cry? 
■:        The  raven's  wing  loud  flapping  as  it  pass'd? 
»  Heardst  thou  these  horrors? — No! — No  more  did  I !"  P,88. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  XII.     The  Maskers  of  Moorfields:  a  Vision,     B^  the 
late   Anthony   Grijfinhoof,    Gent.       ]'2mo.      pp.  87-      5s. 
.    Miller.     18  id. 

Griffinhoof  was  a  name  frequently  adopted  by  the  facetious 
George  Colman,  as  a  sort  of  hackney  conveyance  for  commoni 
service,  to  save  his  own  private  carriage  which  was  only  brought 
oat  on  state  occasions,  or  in  other  words,  Mr.  Griffinhoof 
fathered  all  the  farces,  and  G.  Colman  all  the  comedies.  W© 
should  suspect  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  was  nol 
this  aforesaid  ideal  personage,  but  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different 
family,  and  endowed  with  a  real  existence.  Be  he  \\  ho  he  may, 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  a  posthumous  work,  as  it  exhibits 
no  ordinary  portion  of  talent,  and  as  it  is  cogiposed  in  a  style 
worthy  of  former  days.     We  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  niari'« 
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ner  of  Swift  throughout  the  whole  ;  there  are  parts  indeed  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  tl)e  pen  of  the  historian  of 
Laputa. 

A  Vision  passes  before  the  mind  of  the  author  represenfnig  a 
Masquerade  held  in  Moorfields,  and  consisting  of  «U  those  who 
from  their  follies  and  vices  are  more  worthy  the  name  of  madmen, 
than  the  poor  lunatics  who  are  conhned  within  the  walls  of  the 
Hospital.  These  are  suj>posed  to  have  the  privilege  of  wan- 
dering free  in  the  world,  upon  the  condition  of  their  presenting 
themselves  once  a  year  at  this  masquerade  m  their  proper  cha- 
racter. The  auth.or  is  conducted  amidst  this  motley  groupe  by 
Signor  Bedlamado,  the  Genius  of  Caprice,  who  presides  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  following  groui>e  is  admirably 
described. 

*'  We  had  not  moved  far,  however,  from  the  spot,  before  our 
Boscs  were  assaulted  by  a  most  nauseous  stench,  which,  upon 
turning  my  head  aside,  I  found  to  issue  from  an  immense  caldron, 
which  was  beset  by  a  herd  of  wretches,  who  were  incessantly 
stirring  its  contents  with  long  wooden  ladles.  Pray,  said  I,  who 
are  these  creatures,  and  what  odious  characters  have  they  taken  in 
hand  ?  These  persons,  replied  the  governor,  are  what  you  call 
journalists,  newspaper-editors,,  pamphleteers,  and  hackney  writers 
of  every  description,  who  send  forth  their  periodical  libels  undear 
the  various  denominations  of  Registers,  Examiners,  Staiesmen^ 
Chroidclcs,  and  Independent  Whigs.  They  appear  here  as  a  group 
of  Scavengers,  in  which  capacity  they  have  been  employed  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  present  gala,  by  clearing  it  of  all  the 
tilth,  with  which  it  was  covered.  The  scrapings,  thus  collected, 
they  have  thrown  into  a  large  caldron,  around  which  they  are  now 
standing,  and,  if  you  do  but  wait  a  little,  you  will  see  what  use 
they  make  of  them.  This  I  promised  to  do  if  my  nose  could  bear 
it ;  for  the  stench  was  become  now  almost  intolerable. 

*'  However,  I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense ;  for,  after  joining 
in  a  dreadful  imprecation,   (wliich,  I  was  told,  was  the  composition 
of  a  principal  scavenger  of  the  party,  named  Peter  Porcupine) 
the  junto  began  to  toss  about  the  tilth  with  inexpressible  fury,  at 
the  same  time  uttering  the  most  horrid  yells.     Several  spectators, 
who  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  moving  far  enough  from  the 
caldron,  were  besmeared  in  a  friglitful  manner,  and  some  all  over 
their  heads,  so  as  cause  them  to  vomit  most  unmercifully.     I  ob- 
served two  or  three  masks,  in   particular,  wearing  rich  coronets, 
whose  heads,  being  unfortunately  much  higher  than  the  rest,  were 
soon  in  a  miserable  condition.    Nor  was  there  a  single  person,  bearing 
a  mace,  or  gold  stick,  or  any  other  emblem  of  office,  that  escaped  with- 
out a  salute:  which  I  thought  rather  extraordinary,  but  attributed  it  tQ 
the  incumbrance  of  what  they  carried,  which  prevented  them  from 
moving  out  of  the  way  in  good  time.     Yet  what  surprised  me  most; 
of  ail  was,  that  several  persons  remained  altogether  quite  close  to 
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tlie  caldron  without  experiencing  the  least  molestation,  or  beirfg  at 
all  annoyed  by  the  effluvia ;  which  induced  me  to  enquire  why  tliey 
did  not  think  fit  to  withdraw  to  a  greater  distance  from  so  loath- 
some a  scene.     You  may  -well  be  surprised  at  this,  said  my  con- 
ductor, and,  perhaps,  you  will  be  no  less  so  to  hear,  that  these 
persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  the  first  distinction,  and  . 
that  all  this  dirty  work  is  carried  on  principally  for  their  entertain-  . 
ment;  since  they  take  a  particular  delight  in  the  stink  which  it  oc-- 
casions,  as  well  as  in  seeing  others  suffer  from  its  effects,     'fhey  • 
have  accordingly  prevailed  upon  the  wretches  around  the  caldron 
to  assume  their  present  characters :  for  which  they  have  agreed  to 
pay  them  handsomely  when  the  Masquerade  is  over ;  and  the  latter, 
not  caring  what  filthy  job  they  undertake  for  the  sake  of  gain,  have 
acceded  eagerly  to  the;  proposal."     P.  15. 

The  character  which  next  arrested  our  attention  is  too  well 
known,  we  believe,  to  require  any  explanation. 

«*  I  had  scarcely  signified  my  wish  before  Signor  Bedlamado, 
applying  the  pipe  to  the  ear  of  another  projector,  and  giving  the 
bladders  of  arrogance  and  party-spirit  a  hearty  squeeze,  roused 
him  from  his  lethargy  in  a  twinkling.  He  was  no  sooner  himself 
again,  than,  starting  as  if  from  a  trance,  he  discharged  a  volley 
of  oaths  on  the  ministry,  called  them  a  gang  of  war-making  scoun- 
drels, and  swore,  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  change  of  men 
and  measures  could  save  us  from  eternal  perdition.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  such  a  wildness  . 
of  action,  as  evidently  proved  the  distempered  stiTte  of  the  pro- 
jector's mind.  After  going  on  in  this  strain  to  an  immoderate 
length,  he  launched  out  abruptly,  to  my  great  astonishment,  into 
an  unmeaning  common-place  rhapsody  on  the  blessings  of  peace ; 
and  then  turning  suddenly  around  to  the  Board  of  Projectors,  he 
proceeded,  in  a  haughty  tone,  to  catechise  them  with  such  a  suc- 
cession of  confused  queries,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  governor,  I  verily  believe  he  would  Jiever  have  come 
to  an  end.  For  his  interrogatories  followed  one  another  so  rapidly, 
that,  before  time  was  allowed  for  a  reply  to  one,  he  was  prepared 
with  a  dozen  more. 

"  When  SiGNOR  B£DLAMAt)0  had  checked  our  querist's  career, 
he  informed  me,  that  he  was  founder  of  a  new  political  p6g{,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  ^Enigmajists,  and  who  considered  ail  the 
qualifications  of  a  member  of  parliament  to  be  centered  in  hxa 
talents  for  perplexing  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose,  proceeded 
my  companion,  our  projector  has  invented,  for  the  use  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  himself,  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  Puzzle,  which  consists 
of  a  string  of  conundrums  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that  it  would 
turn  the  wisest  head  in  Europe  to  undertak'e  their  solution.  By 
means  of  this  spell,  of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  make  constant 
use,  he  hopes  eventually  to  prove  the  party,  now  in  of^ce,  as  dvili 
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as  his  own;  and  he  would  infallibly  succeed,  were. the  ministers  so 
besotted,  as  to  trouble  their  heads  with  his  riddles,  which,  as  they 
never  had  any  other  object  than  that  of  turning  them  out,  are,  of 
necessity,  quite  unanswerable.  Such,  continued  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  hue  been  this  senator's  hobby-horse  for  several  years, 
and  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  dismount  until  it  carries  him  to 
a  snug  seat  on  the  treasury  bench.  But,  as  there  is  no  great 
chance  of  this,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  a  political 
^NiGMATisT  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."     P.  26. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  amused  perhaps  with  the  follow^ 
ing  paragraph. 

"  There  were  many  other  projects,  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, and,  among  the  rest,  seme  curious  ones  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  was  one  for  the 
enttctmcnt  of  a  law  *  ibr  the  due  encouragement  of  psalm  singing 
throughout  Hi^  iMsjesty's  dominions,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  instilling  proper  imtions  of  piety  in  all  classes :'  and  further 
proposing,  that,  in  order  to  set  a  proper  example,  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Conmions  should  severally,  at  the  close  of  every  debate, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  '  Conventicle  of  the  whole  House,'  for 
the  practice  of  that  sublime  art.  This  senseless  proposal  was  de- 
livered by  a  projector,  who,  I  understood  from  my  companion, 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party  called  Saints,  who  re- 
quired to  be  moved  by  the  spirit,  before  they  took  part  in  any  de- 
bate, even  upon  a  road-bill.''     P.  36. 

How  long  it  may  be  before  this  project  shall  be  really  accom- 
plished, more  acute  observers  than  ourselves  may  determine ; 
we  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  will  yet 
prevailj  and  arrest  the  alarming  progress  of  all  these  ramifica- 
ii.ous  of  sanctilied  hypocrisy.  The  days  of  Charles  the  first  are 
not  yet  erased  from  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  House 
of  Conmions  have  yet  spirit  enough  to  refuse  their  voices  to  a 
Jiyniu,  even  though  it  be  given  out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
«:lrequer. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  little  volume,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  gratiiication  which  it  has  afforded  us  in  exposing 
the  quackeries  and  iu  deridir.g  the  follies  of  the  age;  nor  with- 
out recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  as  the  work 
both  of  a  scholar  and  a  humourist. 

Art.  X HI.    Tlie  Bachelor  s  Journal    By  Miss  Byron.    2  vols. 
l2mo.      10s.  fid.     JNewnian  and  Co.      18J5. 

Although  the  place  of  its  birth  may  be  somewhat  against  it, 
this  novel  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  humour  br  just  observation 
wpou  the  lollies  and  tushions  ofniunkind.     To  those   of  our 
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readers,  who  read  not  less  than  six  publications  of  this  nature 
annually,  we  can  fairly  recommend  the  volumes  before  us. 

Art.  XIV.     The  Saxon  and  the  Gael ;  or  the  Northern  Me- 
tropolis: including  a  View  of  the  Low/and  and  High/and 
•   Character.     12mo.     4  vols.     817  pp.     Tegg.      1814. 

This  novel  has  in  our  eyes  one  great  fault,  wliich,  however, 
"Will,  we  fear>  be  rather  considered  as  a  merit  by  a  vast  inajority 
of  the  romance-reading  tribe.  It  is  higlily  personal ;  it  is  full  of 
satire  on  private  individuals.  We,  who  are  Southrons,  can  point 
out  many  of  the  persons  aimed  at ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  an  Edin- 
burgh man  could  readily  point  out  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole. 
To  the  practice, — which  has  lately  been  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  which  ati'ords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  pique  and  resentment  of  a  malignant  writer, — to  the  practice 
of  making  a  novel  the  instrument  of  wounding  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies, by  exposing  living  characters  to  hatred  or  ridicule,  we  have 
a  rooted  dislike.  Nor  do  we  hold  it  to  be  at  all  honourable  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  age,  that  this  kind  of  novel  should  be 
sought  after  with  so  much  ill-natured  avidity  as  it  undoubtedly 
is. 

Setting  aside  this  objection,  we  have  nothing  unfavourable  to 
urge  against  "the  Saxon  and  the  Gael."  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  it  a  production  of  considerable  merit.  The  reader  can 
scarcely  fail  of  receiving  amusement  from  it.  The  story  is  Inter- 
eslins,  and  is  told  in  spirited  language.  The  characters  are  vigor- 
ously drawn,  and  skilfully  contrasted.  In  fact,  the  author  pos- 
sesses a  more  than  common  power  of  delineating  character.  The 
poor  but  high-born  and  haughty  earl,  the  vulgar  and  purse-proud, 
yet  kind-hearted  Winpenny,  the  careless  and  dissipated  Lord  Ma- 
callan, the  noble-minded  Angus,  the  brave  and  impetuous  Mur- 
ray, the  half-witted  Sir  John  Gawky,  the  cunning  and  fawning 
Parson  Wily,  the  rough  philanthropist  Leech,  and  the  preju- 
diced hutJionest  piper  Donald,  are  all  marked  with  their  appro- 
priate featmes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  female  personages, 
Rosabell  and  Jane  are  both  lovely  and  amiable,  yet  the  one  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  other.  The  disposition  of  Rosabell  forms  an 
admirable  contrast  to  that  of  her  sister  Sybella ;  Lady  Mary  is  a 
pleasant  compound  of  benevolence  and  a  propensity  to  satire; 
and  Lady  Gawky  and  M.iss  Scott  are  well  calculated  to  excite 
laughter,  by  their  respective  absurdities. 

.  The  view  of  the  highland  and  lowland  character  is  evidently 
taken  by  a  competent  judge.  Donald  Macallan,  the  earl  of 
Glenlaja's  J::iiLitler,  gardener  and  piper,  is  the  principal  medium 
through  whicli  the  author  conveys  to  the  reader  his  knowledge  of 
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highlur.d  feelings,  customs,  a»id  prejudices.  The  letteirs  of  Do-« 
uald,  lo  the  housekeeper  of  Gleiilara  Caslle^  reujiud  us  of  some 
of  ihe  letters  in  IJiuiipfuy  Clinker,  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 
We  will  give  the  lirst  of  them  as  a  specimen,  not  because  we 
think  it  the  best,  for  some  of  the  ollieis^re  superior  to  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  shortest. 

*'  To  Mrs.  IMorag  Macallan,  housekeeper  to  Norman,  earl  of 
Glenlara,  Baron  Macallan,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  D- ,  that  was,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*'  These, 

'•  pear  Morag,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Alister  Maca- 
Jister,  the  pedlar,  going  to  the  countries  with  goods,  to  let  yo4 
know  we  are  all  well  at  this  present  writing — myself  and  the  fa- 
mily. And  the  saucengers  came  safely  to  hand,  likewise  the  blue 
cheeses,  and  the  servants'  blankets,  and  the  hose  for  my  young 
Lord,  who  is  living  away  in  London,  spending  it  like  a  prince,  whe- 
ther he  has  it  or  not ;  and  seeing  his  birth-day  holds  on  beltane,  I 
bone  the  tenants  and  small  crofters  will  lead  200  loads  to  the  top  of 
the  Bein,  and  kindle  a  proper  tire  for  the  honour  of  the  clan,  to 
light  from  Glengary's  country  to  the  Laird  of  Grant's  itself,  whicU 
is  at  present  in  this  city  in.  great  repute,  both  with  rich  and  poor. 
I  hope  the  Macintosh's  and  Macdonald's  themselves  will  shew. 
what  is  in  them  that  day,  far  less  our  own  blood  and  name.  Driurt- 
taigir  will  be  in  good  condition  for  slaughtering  by  this,  and  you 
can  get  them  a  few  casks  and  give  them  as  many  rounds^  men,  wo- 
men, and  chillier,  as  they  can  hoiddy  besides  cheese,  ale,  and 
cakes,  taking  particular  care  of  the  family  (/iiaighf  seeing  Rory- 
bane  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  last  year,  which,,  however,  you 
need  uotjhce  him  for,  as  he  was  very  sorry,  and  as  the  Macin- 
tosh's are  always  happy  to  get  a,  hair  in  the  neck  of  our  clan.  Dun- 
can Roy  Macgregor  may  play  the  pipe  in  my  own  absence ;  and  ouij 
w^orthy  pastor  wont  begrudge  the  crofter*  a  grace,  for  the  sake  oH 
the  fomily.  As  for  my  poor  self,  Qod  help  me,  I  aix)  erawUng 
about,  putting  th.e  best  foot  Kiremost  for  the  honour  of  the  ftimily, 
though  X  have  badgrc;;,t  loss  in,,  the  death  of  my  worth  if  QuLi  fnead^ 
Serjeant  M'Fadigep,  oC  the  tqwn  guaud,  which,  i:^  all  des^py**!, 
with  its,  fi.ReLQi;h^ibi&J?  axes,  wh^ch,  siir^  eaough,  wiis  a»  gpeat  Q^- 
paraent  to  th©  city,  whi^Kl  WQuklnot  have  known  again  if  any  Qn* 
baddworn,  seeing  it  h.ig  g-jne  en.t^rely  out  Qf  itseif  aver  ts)  XQr.4 
Kurray'^p.ark*,  whicKy<.>ui;  good  sense  will  qUqw.  ,h  very  sutj^ ri- 
sing ;  besides,  two  ijridges,  t.h.ougTi.  the^e  b,e  not  water  below  tht?.ra, 
for  which,  perhaps,  U^e  low  country  people  may  have  their  rea- 
sons, so  it  does  not  become  me  to  find  fault,  being  bat  a  stranger. 
Glenlara  Lodge,  God  be  praised,  h  stiij  where  it  was,  by  the  aul(f 
palace,  and  in  point  qf, 31  zc  and  arcientnesa,  I  see  nothing  like^  it; 
so  when  f  go  to  tho  north-  op  £o«th  on  my  Lord's  business-,  I  jusft 
go  by  St.  Mary'S'  Wynd,  or  Leith  VVynd,  and  tl^e  Calton,  as  1  did 
m  TF.y<foiiiig-  dayfi,  iT*t  tluKking  it^WiMth  whii*^i»  tiittngafor'allmv 
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time  of  the  world,  though  Master  Angis  has  often  advised  me,  say- 
ing if  I  would  try  them  bridges,  I  would  find  it  much  easier  than 
going  down  one  hill  and  climbing  another. 

"  However,  our  countrymen  do  not  approve  all  the  changes, — > 
for  throwing  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  windows,  was,  sure  enough, 
a  great  convenience  ;  and  as  to  putting  up  wells  every  where,  and 
bringing  water-pipes  to  every  house,  1  don  t  see  how  that  can  be 
defended,  seeing  it  has  taken  away  the  bread  of  the  poor  Highland 
watermen  with  their  barrels,  whicli  puts  in  my  mind  Echan  iMack- 
neen  Phaddrick  which  has  lost  his  wife,  but  gave  her  decent  inter-^ 
ment,  as  well  he  might,  being  in  the  watermen's  box.  We  were 
all  very  merry  and  well  to  live,  four-and-twenty  countrymen  of  us» 
besides  women  and  childer,  which,  I  hope,  was  no  harm,  seeing 
the  woman  had  lived  to  a  good  nidd  age,  and  had  a  namely  funeral 
for  a  commoner ;  twenty  rounds  before  I  lost  count,  and  cheese  and 
bread  in  abundance.  My  lord  enjoys  but  bad  health  in  the  main, 
being  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  which,  however,  he  bears  like 
a  Christian  and  a  nobleman,  seeing  it  has  always  been  in  the  fa- 
mily. He  rides  Fingal  every  day,  vrho  looks  well  upon  it,  though 
that  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  poor  Luath — having  come  off  with 
the  worst  in  a  battle  with  "the  low  country  dogs,  which  was  scarcely- 
civil  in  them  too,  seeing  Luath  was  a  stranger.  So  no  more  at  this 
present  writing,  but  remains,  dear  Morag,  your  faithful  fellow-ser- 
vant till  death,  Donald  Macallan. 

"  P.  S.  The  whisky  of  the  low  country  is  no  more  to  be  compared 
to  our  own  than  ditch  water.  Mr.  Angis  advises  me  to  make  it  into 
punch,  to  see  if  I  would  like  it  better ;  but  not  agreeing  with  it  any 
way  but  plain,  I  hope  you  will  make  some  of  the  tenants  give  the 
big  greybeard  a  cast  the  length  ot  Inverness.  *  Care  of  Donald 
Fletcher,  skipper  of  the  good  ship  the  Caledonia,'  who  will  bring 
it  to  this.  Donald  Macallan." 


MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  XV.  Rules  of  Life,  xcith  Reflections  m  the  Manners  and 
Dispositions  of  ^Man/and,  ICuio.  8s.  pj}.  256.  Longman. 
1814. 

One  thousand  and  one  rules  and  reflections  on  the  manner 
and  dispositions  of  mankind,  one  apiece  for  each  Arabian  Night, 
to  which  they  might  serve  as  apposite  mottoes.  The  niaxmis 
with  which  this  little  volume  abounds,  are  however,  the  work 
of  no  common  hand;  they  are  the  production  of  a  keen  observa- 
tion and  Warm  heart ;  and  though  they  animadvert  with  some 
severity  upon  the  vice  and  follies  of  mankind,  there  is  still  a  be- 
nevolence which  occasionally  refreshes  us.  Many  a  man  may 
be  the  better,  no  man^caH  be  the  worse  for  their  perusal  :  at 
times  lliere  \i  a  considerable  vein  of  originality  which  intermixes 

itself 
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itself  with  observations  more  trite,  but  not  on  tliat  account  tlie 
Jess  useful.  Being  detached  and  unconnected  in  its  parts  the 
book  may  ever  be  resorted  to  as  an  amusing  and  an  instructive 
companion  for  the  shortest  interval. — We  will  give  our  readers 
an  extract  at  random, 

*'  62S.  Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the  whole 
company  is  pleased  with  it,  and  more  especially  the  person  rallied. 

"  629.  The  celebrity  of  many  inventions  and  discoveries  de- 
pends more  on  the  pomp  ivith  which  they  have  been  announced, 
or  the  secrecy  with  which  they  have  been  preserved,  than  on  any 
intrinsic  value  in  themselves. 

"  630.  If  a  gentleman  pretends  an  attachment  to  a  lady,  and 
at  the  same  time  endeavours  to  shake  her  religious  principles,  be 
assured  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  has  designs  which  he  dares  not 
avow. 

"  631.  The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  being  remembered 
anS  lamented,  must  often  be  mortified  when  he  perceives  how  little 
concern  is  Caused  by  the  death  even  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
lives  with  public  honours,  and  been  distinguished  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary performances. 

"  632.  The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us  in  our  transac- 
tions with  others  is  short,  but  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive: 
Whatever  ye  vnoidd  that  men  should  do  unto  you^  even  so  do  ye  wita 
them:'     P.  158. 

If  we  try  even  chqnce  again  we  sliall  find  the  same  mixture 
oF  material ;  there  is  more  acuteness  perhaps  in  the  following 
observations,  than  those  v     -h  we  have  first  extracted. 

*'  191.  Those  who  art  themselves  incapable  of  great  crimes, 
are  not  ready  to  suspect  others  of  them. 

«  192.  Flattery  is  a  sort  of  base  coin,  which  knavery  is  always 
ready  to  give  and  vanity  willing  to  accept;  to  ascertain  its  value 
try  to  return  it  in  the  way  it  came. 

"  193.  When  our  friends  deceive  us,  though  we  have  a  right 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  professions  of  friendship,  we  ought  always 
to  retain  a  sensibility  for  their  misfortunes.  However  we  may 
think  vie  can  justify  ourselves  for  acting  otherwise,  yet  if  we  do  the 
V^orld  will  never  forgive  us, 

.  *'  191'.  Marrying  a  man  you  dislike,  in  hopes  of  loving  him 
afterwards,  is  like  putting  to  sea  in  a  storm  in  the  hopes  of 
fair  weather. 

"  195.  He  who  believes  he  can  do  without  the  world,  deceives 
himself  much  ;  but  he  who  fancies  the  world  cannot  do  without 
him,  is  still  more  mistaken. 

"  196.  It  is  with  our  professions  as  with  other  clothes;  a  man 
feels  equally  uncomfortable,  and  appears  equally  ridiculous,  whe- 
ther he  be  too  big  or  too  little  for  his  office.     Clothes,  however. 
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can  be  made  for  us;  but  professions  being  ready  made,  we  should 

cijov)se  such  as  fit  us  best.  .  ,  , 

<'  197.  Some  people  ar-  so  perpetimlly  disguised  to  others,  tnat 
thev  at  last  {br^et  they  have  a  real  character. 

'-'  198  It  is"not  e.ough  to  have  great  abilities, we  must  .>lo  know 
how  to  make  use  of  them  ;  men  are  often  possessed  ot  povv^rs  sa  - 
ficient  to  have  raised  them  to  the  h.ghest  rank,  had  they  not, 
through  precipitation  or  self-conc»it,  qiutt^d  the  usual  trac 

"  199  To  hear  patiently,  and  answer  precisely,  are  the  gieat 
perfections  of  conversation."     P.  48. 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  this  little  volume, 
there  is  much  in  Us  contents  by  whuh  courtesy  may  be  increased, 
aukvvarduess  relieved,  and  aftectation  repressed. 

Art.  XVI.    The  Prwciph  of  the  Englhh  Poor  Law.  ilhsfraU 
•    ed  Iron  the  Evidence  givm  by  the  Scottish  1  n^pnetms  />.- 

fore  the  Corn  Comnuttce.     ih/ J .  Deyland.     8vo.     3s.  Od. 

84  pp.      Hatchard.     1814. 

The  important  subject  of  the  Poor  Low.  has  bcpi  studied 
vith  much  industry  and  perseverance  by  Mr  W.  vl.md,  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  do  much  credit  both  to  his  ingenuity  and 
to  h.s  feelmcs.  'l^he  comparative  state  of  the  labounng  poor,  and 
of  tlielaws^uhich  regulate  their  support,  both  m  England  and 
Scotland,  IS  v.ell  dr  iw.i.  The  foiloumg  extract  will  be  .he  best 
reco:n:neudation  of  the  whole  of  this  pamphla  to  our  various 
readers. 

"  I  cannot  help  considering  this  result  to  be  as  fair  in  theory  as 
it  is  inevitable  in  practical  operation  in  a  free  country:  and  u  ap- 
pears to  be  no  less  tyrannical  than  impoht.c  m  the  government,  or 
proprietors  of  a  country,  either  to  attempt  to  counteract  .ts  ef- 
feet?    by  depressing  the   real  wages  ot   labour  by  posUive   eruact- 
me  t-or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increased  wants  of  tne  labourer 
n   mfavourable  times,    by  obliging  him  to  labour  tor  thcnr  supply 
Leyond   the  fair  degree  which  his  bodih' strength  wdi   bear  ..th- 
oTultimate  ioiury;  or  f^r  a  smaller  sum  than  is  sufficient  to  supply 
hi';^^bleUts,  as  ^hey  have  been  just  est^mated^  A  m.ich:ne 
overstrained  will  the  sooner  woar  out  and  be  est  a-ule.  bat  a  man 
worn  out  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  at  least  in  a  free  and  Chr.s- 
dan^ountry  ;  tor  he  must  be  supported  by  the^r^st  or  the  commum- 
tv  without  any  further  profitable  return  Irom  himself. 

^  '  t  is  therefore,  with  some  indi^m.tion.t  the  want  of  feehng,  and 
some^:;Lmptf<>;the  want  of  policy  exhibited,  tl-t^T  ^-e --- 
ced  the  appribation  bestowed  upon  the  ceconomical  e^fi-.cts  of . ue 
low  and  fluctuating  'vages  which  are  stated  in  the  ev.denc.  to  ob. 

ain  in  Scotland,  where  rents  it  is  well  known,  are  extraordmar^v 
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high.  It  appears  to  meet  with  the  singular  approbation  ofsome  po- 
litical occononiists,  that  in  dear  years  a  Scottish  workman,  *  find- 
ing himself  deprived  of  his  usual  enjoyments,  is  naturally  excited 
to  greater  industry,  and  is  desirous  of  working  extra  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  those  comforts  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed ;  because  this  disposition,'  it  is  said,  '  must  naturally  increase, 
the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market.'  But  have  these  gentlemen 
considered  the  ultimate  sacritice  by  which  this  additional  supply  is 
obtained?  That  it  is,  1st,  by  forcing  exertion  from  one  part  of 
the  labouring  poor  at  that  period  when  the  human  frame  is 
least  capable  of  allbrding  it,  viz.  when  the  mind  and  body  are  equal- 
ly lowered  by  personal  distress,  and  the  penury  of  a  dependent  fami- 
ly ; — and,  2d{y,  by  aggravating  the  misery  of  the  remainder  by  de- 
priving them  of  employment  just  when  they  most  waat  it?  But  let 
us  refer  to  the  evidence  itself.  One  of  the  witnesses,  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  being  questioned  concerning  the  relative  prices  of  M'ork 
done  by  the  piece  in  Scotland,  when  grain  has  been  dear  and  when 
it  has  been  cheap,  answers,  '  In  the  year  1813  I  contracted  with 
a  man  to  build  some  rods  of  masonry-work,  and  the  workman  in- 
formed me,  that,  i?i  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  he 
executed  that  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  would  have  executed 
it  in  years  when  the  price  of  grain  was  lower.' 

"  Another  witness,  Patrick  Milne,  Esq.  M.  P.  states, 

"  1st.  'I  have  always  considered,  that  when  grain  and  other  provi- 
sions rose,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  hihour  fell.  On  the 
contrary,  when  provisions  and  grain  fell,  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural labour  rose.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Supposing  there  are  in 
any  one  parish  100  labourers,  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  that 
parish  ;  if  provisions  rise,  those  labourers  will  do  donhle  ivor/c :  of 
course,  there  being  only  a  certain  demand  for  labour,  the  labour 
talis.' 

"  2dly.  Being  further  questioned,  the  same  witness  states,  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  labourer  '  reri/  often  does  too  much 
xvork,  and  ivorL-i  beyond  his  strength  when  grain  is  very  high.  At 
other  times  He  is  idle  when  grain  is  low.' 

"  3dly.  The  witness  further  states,  that  in  a  dear  year  his  bailiff 
requested  permission  to  have  some  particular  work  executed  then, 
rather  than  at  any  other  time ;  because  he  could  do  it  so  much 
cheaper,  a  great  many  labourers  being  idle  from  having  little 
iwrk  in  consequence  of  those  who  ivere  employed  doing  double 
Xijork.  '  I  desired  him,'  says  the  witness,  '  to  go  on  with  that  la- 
bour likewise  ;  and  he  actually  contracted  for  very  large  ditches 
at  SIXPENCE  AN  ELL,  v/liich  I  do  not  think  I  could  now  do  under 
from  a  shilling  to  eighteen'  penck,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  provisions.* 

"  tthly.  Being  asked.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in  Scot- 
land where,  Avages  remaining  low,  and  the  price  of  bread  rising, 
relief  in  that  case  was  given  to  labourers  who  ivere  capable  of 
working  ?  The  witness  answers,  ♦  No  I  I  never  did.' 

"  Being 
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**  Being  again  asked,  Do  you  recollect  an  instance  in  Scotland  of 
genei'al  parochial  relief  being  ever  given  to  the  poor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  provisions  ?  he  answers,  *  No,  I  do 
not.  In  the  towns,  in  times  of  scarcity,  we  have  soup  kitchens, 
which  have  been  maintained  by  private  subscription.* 

Now,  in  the  first  of  these  answers,  we  have  the  fact  stated,  that 
when  the  labourer  is  least  capable  of  extra  work,  he  is  ground 
down  by  a  force'd  exertion  of  double  twrlc. 

"  In  the  second,  we  have  one  extremely  natural  consequence, 
that  he  does  too  much  work,  or  works  beyond  his  strength 

"  In  the  third  place,  we  have  another  result  equally  natural, 
and  almost  equally  humane  and  profitable  to  society,  viz.  that  this 
double  xwrk  and  exhaustion  of  one  portion  of  the  labourers  by  ex- 
cessive exertion,  tends  to  exhaust  the  other  portion  by  actual 
want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  their  having  little  tvork  to  do,  at 
a  time  when  a  very  great  deal  of  work  is  absolutely  necessary 
(under  the  system  detailed),  even  to  enable  them  to  provide  a  scantjr 
supply  of  necessaries  for  their  families  ;  for, 

"  4th,  and  lastly,  We  find  that  relief  is  never  given  to  labourers 
who  are  capable  of  working,  however  incapable  they  naay  be  of 
finding  work,  however  low  the  rate  of  wages,  however  scanty  the 
Means  of  employment,  and  however  high  the  price  of  provi- 
sions."    P.  39. 


Art.  XVII.  }^ew  Malhematkal  Tables.  Bi/  Peter  Barlow, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Acada/ij/.  8vo.  pp.  336.  18s.  Ho- 
binson.     18 14. 

This  is  a  work  of  infinite  laljour,  and  is  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  invaluable  to  those  who  are  employed  in  any 
«ort  of  calculation.  After  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the 
construction,  application  and  use  of  the  several  tables,  we  come 
to  the  first,  which  gives  the  factor  Square,  Cube  Square  Root, 
Cube  Root,  and  reciprocals  of  every  number  from  1  to  1000, 
arranged  in  one  point  of  view  in  the  following  manner. 


21. 


Factor 
3.7 


Square 
lit 


Cube 
9261 


Square  Root 
4.5t3'J57o7 


Cube  Root 
2.758y243 


Reciprocal 
•047619048 


The  second  table  contains  the  first  ten  powers  of  all  numbers 
from  1  to  100.  The  third  contains  the  4th  and  5th  powers  of 
all  numbers  from  100  to  1000. 

The  fourth  table  is  calculated  for  the  solution  of  the  irre- 
ducible case  in  Cubic  Equations,  and  contains  the  value  of  the 
expression  ?/^ — ?/,  for  every  value  of  //  from  1  to  1.154!}. 

The  fifth   table  contains  all  the   prime  numbers   from  I  to 

100103.     The  sixth  gives  the   hyperbolic    Logarithms  of  all 

numbers  from  1  to  10,000.  In  the  seventh  we  find  the  reduction 

5  of 
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of  certain  differeutiiil  co-efficients  to  decimals,  which  is  taken 
entiiely  t"r<>m  Veg-^'s  Mithetnalicvil  tables.  In  t'le  eighth  are 
\'d\\o\xii formula:,  relating  to  doctrines  of  Eijuaiiuns,  serus,  fiii.- 
ions,  fluents,  &.c.  ifcc.  The  ninth  gives  us  the  various  weight,s 
aiKJ  measures  of  different  nations,  with  ah  t'len-  redut H  ins  and 
comparisons  with  diose  of  the  Eu^Lsh.  In  die  ttnfh  is  aa 
accurate  account  of  the  specific  gravity  of  most  o\  the  sub- 
stances in  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Of  so  laborious  and  useful  a  work  it  is  scarcely  possible  t'> 
apeak  in  terms  of  sufficient  commendation.  Mr.  Harlow  has 
freely  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  many  parts  of  the 
volume  are  derived,  and  hay  acquainted  us  with  the  principles  of 
his  calculations  in  those  portions  which  are  more  properly  his 
own.  But  whether  copied  or  original  the  publication  will 
prove  of  the  highest  utility,  and  wc  trust  that  the  sale  of  it  will 
in  some  measure  comt'ensate  for  the  immense  pains  which  must 
have  been  expended  m  the  collection,  calculation,  and  coireclion 
of  so  much  important  matter. 


Art.  XVII  I.     Letters  from  AJhion  in  n  Friend  on  the  Conti- 
7ient.    2  vols.    12mo.    14s.    Gale,  Curtis  and  Fenner.    1814. 

These  letters  are  supposed  to  be  written  from  a  person  residing 
in  England  to  his  friend  on  the  Continent  during  1810,  and  the 
three  following  years.  Thev  contain  rapid  sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  scenery  both  ot  England  and  Scotland,  and  general 
descriptions  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Though  the 
remarks  are  neither  new  nor  recondite,  they  are  sufficiently 
amusing  to  enliven  a  tedious  hour:  and  these  two  little  volumes 
^^ill  prove  very  pretty  post  chaise  companions  to  one  who  is  tra- 
velling for  pleasure  in  a  summer  excui>ion. 

The  following  description  of  the  iron  works  of  Lemingtou 
will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole. 

*'  Four  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  north  sifle  of  the  Tyne, 
are  situated  the  iron-works  of  Lemington,  where  the  ore  is  melted, 
cast  into  pigs,  and  the  iron  worked  into  any  shape  wanted.  You 
fhocid  only  see  the  enormous  bellovTS,  with  an  orifice  like  the 
largest  cannon's,  roaring  its  breath  into  a  glowing  furnace  where 
the  ore  is  brought  to  fusion,  and  then  moulded  into  pigs.  This  is 
an  image  of  hell,  as  St.  Augustine  represents  it,  and  I  assure  you 
not  without  cause. 

"  A  second  partition  contains  ovens  and  crucibles  for  melting 
smaller  quantities  of  metal  and  casting  them  into  any  form  ordered. 
A  tlnrd  is  provided  with  similar  ovens,  which  blaze  with  eternal 
fires.  It  has  besides  an  enormous  anvil,  which  is  Avorked  by  a 
eteam-engine,  as  the  grand  bellows  and  all  the  other  machines  are, 

where 
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■where  immense  lumps  of  iron,  as  red-hot  as  they  come  from  the 
furnace,  are  hammered  and  beaten  into  any  shape  required.  There 
are  also  two  round  machines  of  cast-iron,  ever  revolving  on  their 
axis  like  a  turner's  wheel,  but  in  a  horizontal  position,  where  iron 
bars  and  rods  of  any  size  are  made.  This  is  effected  by  thrusting- 
the  shapeless  red-hot  mass  betv/een  the  largest  aperture  of  the 
wheels,  which  squeeze  and  lengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
passed  through  the  second,  and  gradually  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
aperture,  according  to  the  thickness  desired. 

"  Tlie  furnaces  are  heated  with  coke,  made  from  coal-dust, 
which  is  raked  asunder  when  baked  together. 

*'  The  director  of  these  works  told  me  that  their  iron,  in  spite 
of  all  contrivances,  cannot  acquire  the  ductility  of  the  Swedish^  on 
account  of  the  want  of  charcoal,  which  contains  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  cai'bonic  acid,  productive  of  that  property  so  much  esteemed 
iu  iron.'* 

We  mvist  remark,  however,  that  the  information  iconvej^ed  ia 
these  letters,  is  often  spoilt  by  a  pert  vulgarity  both  of  observa- 
tion and  style,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  extended  in  some  in- 
stances towards  principle  also,  as  in  the  remarks  on  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  education. 

Art.  XTX.  a  Gazetteer  of  the  viost  remarkable  Flares  in  the 
JForld,  6x.  Sfc.  By  Thomas  Bourn.  8vo.  965  pp.  18s- 
bound.     Mawman.     1815. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  this  useful  publication  has  ar« 
rived  at  a  second  edition,  ft  is  not  i  dry  list  of  names  onlv, 
but  it  reminds  the  reader  of  tlie  principal  events  which  have 
happened  in  the  several  places,  arul  of  the  distinguished  cha- 
racters to  which  they  have  given  birth.  It  is  also  particuh^rly 
useful,  as  it  refers  the  reader  for  further  information  to  other 
and  larger  works,  which  in  a  publication  of  this  ki'id  has  hitherto 
been  unusual.  A  useful  table  of  longitude  and  latitude  is  added 
in  the  Appendix. 

Art.  XX.     Classical  English  Letter  IVriter,  or  Epistolary  Se- 
lections.      l'2mo.     S6'2  pp.     4s.  (id.     Longman.      1815. 

This  is  not  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  ready 
letter-writers,  containing  blank  forms  for  letters  of  condolence, 
respect,  love,  &c.  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  personages 
concerned  ;  but  it  is  a  publication  containing,  m  a  cheap  and 
useful  form,  the  letters  of  our  most  celebraled  English  c!us>ics, 
upon  various  occasions.  The  names  ot  Gray^  Swift,  P<>pe, 
Waiburton,    Johnson^    D.  Home,     Lord  Chatham,     Sir  W. 

Temple, 


dSS  The  MisteUancons  Papers  of  JoJm  Smeaion. 

Temple,  are  sufficient  to  recommend  any  pwblication  of  this 
nature.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  arrangement  is  good,  and 
the  selection  unexceptionable,  nor  is  there  scarcely  one  lettef 
in  this  numerous  collection  which  we  could  wish  to  see  omitted, 
as  either  vitiating  the  taste,  or  undermining  the  principles  of 
youth.  The  volume  therefore  meets  with  Our  decided  appro- 
bation. 

AuT.  XXI.  The  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  John  Smcaton,  Civil 
Etigincery  <Src.  F.li.S.  Comprising  his  Communications  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Printed  in  tlie  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions: forming  a  Fourth  Volume  to  his  Reports.  11- 
lustrated  with  Plates.     4to.     20S  pp.     Longman.     1814. 

The  papers  here  collected  together  include  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Smeaton's  communications  to  the  Koyul  Society.  The  philo- 
sopher, the  bidlder,  and  the  ntechauist  will  hail  this  work  as 
a  most  curious  and  interesting  publication,  Mr.  Suieaton  is  a 
man  whose  name  and  reputation  stand  most  deservedly  high  iu 
the  annals  of  science ;  and  this  volume  will  in  uo  small  degree 
add  t&  his  fame.  There  is  an  admirable  paper  upon  overshot 
wheels,  from  which  we  shall  give  the  following  extract : 

In  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  mc  have  considered  the  itnpulse 
of  a  confined  stream,  acting  on  JJjiflcrshnt  Wheels.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  power  and  application  of  water,  when  acting 
hy\X.%  gravity  on  Overshot  Wheels. 

In  reasoning  without  experiment,  one  might  be  led  to  imagine, 
that  however  rliiferent  the  mode  of  application  is,  yet,  that  when- 
ever the  same  quantity  of  water  descends  through  the  same  per- 
pendicular space,  that  the  natural  effective  power  would  be  equal  ; 
supposing  the  machinery  free  from  friction,  equally  calculated  to 
receive  the  full  effect  of  the  power,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it :  for 
if  we  suppose  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  to  be  30  inches,  and 
resting  upon  a  base  or  aperture  of  one  inch  square,  every  cubic  inch 
of  water  that  departs  therefrom  will  acquine  the  same  velocity,  or 
momentum,  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  30  cubic  inches  above  it, 
that  one  cubic  inch  let  fall  from  the  top  will  acquire  in  falling  down 
to  the  level  of  the  aperture  ;  viz.  such  a  velocity  as,  in  a  contrary 
direction,  would  carry  it  to  the  level  from  whence  it  fell  * ;  one 
would  therefore  suppose,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  let  fall  through 
a  space  of  30  inches,  and  there  impinging  •  upon  another  body, 
would  be  be  capable  of  producing  an  equal  effect  by  collision,  as  if 


»  « 


This  a  consequence  of  the  rising  of  jets  to  the  height  of  their 
reservoirs  nearly.'* 

the 
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the  same  cubic  inch  bad  descended  through  the  sanxe  space  with  a 
slower  motion,  and  produced  its  effects  gradually  :  for  in  both  cases 
gravity  acts  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  through  an  equal 
space  *;  and  consequently,  that  whatever  was  the  ratio  between  the 
power  and  effect  in  undershot  wheels,  the  same  would  obtam  in  over- 
shot, and  indeed  in  all  others  :  yet,  however  conclusive  this  reason- 
\n<y  may  seem,  it  will  appear,  iu  the  course  ot  the  followmg  deduc- 
tions, that  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  descending  bodies  is  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  a  stroke  of  such  as  are  von  elastic^  though 
generated  by  an  equal  mechanical  power.*'     P.  44. 
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Chalknge  to  Fartariaus  on  the  Baptismal  Text  in  St.  Mattliew.    Id. 

TUc  Theological.  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  ;  serving  as  a  genera^ 
|^e-B<K,rtolll  Fa.sascs,  Names,  a»d  F^t..  connected  w.th  the  Old  and  iW 
■jr...tamcnt.  and  ^\i\  EccleMastic^  lli.tory,  ice.  By  John  Kobmsou,  D.D.  late 
»f  Christ's  College,  CambrLd-ge,  &c.     8vo.     ll.  Gs. 

A  Mei^orial  of  In^r»ctio,.  aiid  Devotion  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
5.>ppcr      %  tkf^  Rev.  J^hu  Hewlett,  B.D.  Morning  Preacher  at  the  PoundUKg. 

'serJom  on  eT»e  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  GospeL  By  the  Rev.  JqIw 
Tlicirnton.     12iuo.    4s, 

AaEssav  oa  tb«  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  attea^Jtmg  to  prove  't  by  Reayon 
andDeSttatica:  font.ded  upon  Duration  an<!  b^ice,  and  upon  some  oi  the 
^tn^T^ScZL  M,.ue  *f  the  Po.er.  of  the  IIa.uan  boul  the  language  .f 
Scnpturc.  and  Tradition  among  all  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kidd,  A.M. 
M  Ser  of  the  Clv.pa  of  Ea.e.  Gilcon.ston,  and  Professor  ot  Oriental  Laa- 
fiaS  htthe  Marischli  College  and  Uuu<rs.ty,  Aberdeen,     avo.     12s. 

A  Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible,  for  the  U-^  of  Families  and  Youi^ 
FerscS:  oxleaSls  co.spoled  tor  Sunday  Schools.  By  d.e  Rev.  Ldward  St^- 
ley,  M.A.  Rector' of  Alderley,  Cheshire.     XU^o.     Ss.  6d. 

The  State  of  Reli-ion  in  the  Country  considered,  as  it  regards  the  Character 
of  t  teCler'v  A  Sermon  preached 'at  the  V.siiafon  oilhe  A^chdeacan  of 
Sochesser.  m  the  Parish  Chirch  of  iDartford.  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  J81j.  Bj 
tife  Bev.  G.  Matl'.«w,  A.M.     'is. 

The  Treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  Failings  of  the  other  Apostles  consistent  with 
ri»eI)m«*Mis^'L  of  J(.-.usChri.t.  The  Norn.Man  Pmc  Essay  lor  181.>.  Bj 
JamesrW.  eifllan^y.B. A.  of  Queen's  CoUoge.     3s. 


*  "  Gravity,  it  is  true,  acts  a  longer  space  of  time  upon  the  body 
that  descends  slowly  than  upon  that  which  falls  quickly  ;  but  tlu^ 
cancot  occasion  the  difference  in  the  eftect :  for  an  elastic  body  ful- 
lia^  through  the  same  .spi^e  in  the  same  time,  wdl,  by  collision  upou 
another  elastic  body,  rebound  nearly  to  the  height  from  whtck 
it  fell:   or,  by  commoiucating  iU  mution,  cause  aneqyaloneto 

aaCtind  t<»  the  satpe  height." 

its 
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The  Challenge  Answered  ;  or,  the  Baptismal  Commission  !n  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  proved  to  be  the  tiemiiiu'  Wortis  of  ChrL-^t,  and  an  Authentic  Evidence 
«f  tlie  Docliiiie  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity.     By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

The  Duty  of  the  Present  Crisis!  a  Sermon.  By  tlie  Rev.  **•»  *•«»»**,  Rec- 
tor of  »*»»***»,  Susse.x.     Is. 

A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  at  the  Primary  Visi- 
ntion,  May  1  y,  1815.  By  Joseph  Holdea  Pott,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  London, 
and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  2s. 

Sacred  Sketches  from  Scripture  History ;  containing  Belshazzar's  impious 
Feast,  Jephtha,  the  Translation  of  Elijah,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Roils.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  boards. 

Tea  Plain  Parochial  Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Dispositions  of  Christians. 
B^  the  llev.  W.  L.  Bowies. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver ;  being  an  Liquiry  into  the  Anatomical 
Chasacter,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  certain  Diseaises  which  impair  or  dcsimy 
the  structare  of  that  Vi-cus.  Order  I.  Tumours.  Part  IL  On  the  Varieties  of 
Tubcra  Diffusa.  4to.     15s. 

Tile  History  of  the  Small  Pox.  By  James  Moore,  IMember  (»f  tlie  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  Jjondon,  dec.     Ijvo.     12s.  >  '' ..  ' 

Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks,  including  a  Description  of  a  sirtiple  and  effec- 
tive iJethod  of  removing  Pi;lypi  from  the  Uterus,  Tonsils  from  the  Throat,  ikc. 
By  PIdwaj-d  Grauiger,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons,  and  Surgeon 
to  '.he  Dispensary  at  Biriiiingham.     8vo.     9s. 

Reflections  ou  Fever  :  intended  to  point  out  the  Principles  upon  which  a  systc-- 
nu'.ic  and  uselu!  method  oi"  Treatment  might  be  established.  By  Robert  Cal- 
vert, M.D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Loudon,  Physician  to  iha 
Jorees,  &c.     8vq.     4s. 

Observations  Mpon  the  Bulam  Fever.  The  Disease  which  has  of  late  years  pre- 
vailed in  the  V^^'est  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  America,  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and 
ether  parts  of  Spain,  witii  a  Collectiiui  of  Facts  proving  it  to  be  a  Contagious 
Disease.  By  Wiliuiin  Pym,  Esq.  Deputy  Lispcctor  of  Hospitals,  t>.i:.  &c. 
fivo.     12s. 

A  View  of  the  Relations  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Health  and  in  Disease: 
containing  Selections  from  the  Dissertation  to  which  was  adjudged  the  Jacksonian 
Prize  lor  the  year  1813,  with  additional  Illustrations  and  Remarks.  By  Daniel 
Pring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  Surgeon  at 
Bath.     bvo.    7s. 

Hi2T0ny. 

Letters  from  France,  written  by  a  Modern  Tourist  in  that  Country-;  and  de- 
!Cri[)tive  of  some  of  tl'.e  most  amusing  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  French. 
Yi'itii  Characterijtic  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  taken  on 'the  Spot  by  M.  S.„4s. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  written  during  the  Campaigns  of 
1812-13-14,  addressed  to  a  Friend  in  England  ;  describing  the  leading  features 
of  the  Provinces  pagsed  through,  and  the  State  of  Society,  Manners,  Habits, 
&c.  of  the  People.     By  S.  I).  Broiigbton.     8vo.    '12s. 

Recollections  of  Italy,  England,  and  America.  By  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
2  vols.  8vo.     18s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  containing  his  Narrative  of  the  last  hours 
cf  Louis  XVI.     By  C.  Sneyd  Edgeworth.     7s. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XXII.  Edited  by  AIexandcrCIia,lniers, 
F.b.A.    8vo,     12s.  .  . 
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Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Piiilips,  Nephews  and   Pu|'ils  of  Milton:  inclwd- 
iri"  various  i'  rticul.irs  ol  the  Literary  and  Pohi  cal  History  of  their  Times.    By 
William  Viodwin,     4to.      21.   2s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Oxford  Graduates,  from  Oct.  10,  1659,  to  Oct.  10,  1314« 
Bvo.     J2s. 

POLITICS. 

Liberty,  Civil  and  Religiou.s.     By  a  Friend  to  both,     Ss, 

.  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Cha'ies  jHtnes  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
IB'  ns  VVjth  an  Introduction  by  the  liighl  Hon.  Lord  Erskine.  6  Vols.  8vo,, 
41.  4s. 

.  The  Evils  of  War;  or  England  and  its  Public  Charities.  By  James  Bennet. 
Ss. 

Retlections  on  th**  progressive  decline  of  the  Bri'ish  Empire,  and  the  Necesi 
sity  of  Public  Reform.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
By  Henry  Sciiltes.      Is.  6d. 

Letters  of  Vernx,  to  tlic  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  the  Question  of 
a  War  to  be  coramenced  for  the  purpose  ot  pultint;  an  end  to  ttie  possession  of 
the  supreme  power  iu  France  by  Iiiapuleon  Buonaparie.  B'^  VVilliaiij  vJodwiu.  Ss. 

POFTnY. 

The  Poetical  Worlis,  collected,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  4  Vuls. 
yvo,     11.  8s. 

De  Ranee.     By  J.  \V,  Cunningham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Harrow.     63. 

Helgn,  a  Poem  in  Seven  Cantos,  with  Notes.  By  the  Right  Hon.  V/iliiam 
Herbert.     8vo.     12s. 

Bibliotheca  AngloPoetica  ;  or  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  rare  and  rich 
Collection  oi  early  English  Poftiy,  in  the  Possession  ol  Lon^nian,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Onne  ami  Brown  ;  illustrated  by  Extracts  and  Remarks,  Critical  and  Biographi- 
cal, Portraits,.  &c.     8vo.     ll.  143. 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  ;  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons,  a  Poem.  By  Wil- 
liam Wordsvvorrli.     4to.     ll.  Is. 

Oda  to  Desolation,  with  some  other  Poems,  By  Matthew  Weld  Hartitonge, 
Esq.     7i. 

Poems.     By  Hugh  Lawton,  Esq.     4to.     ll.  f)?,. 

'  British  Heroism  Exemplified  in  the  Character  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
IJngton,  and  the  Brave  (jtficers  under  his  Coramaud.     By  Mr.  Smith. 

NOVELS. 

A  Tale  for  Gentle  and  Simple.     7s. 

The  Rivals ;  or  the  General  Investigation.    By  Miss  WasseL     3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Journal  of  Penrose.     A  Seaman.     4  Vols.     8vo.     11.  4s. 

Sir  William  Rus-el  s  Advice  to  his  Son,  written  in  1689.  Dedicated  to  the 
Father  of  every  Family.     Now  first  published.     8vo.     ils. 

Harm<niies  of  Nature.  By  J.  B.  H  de  St.  Pierre,  Author  of  Studies  of 
Nature,  Paul  and  Virginia,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Meeston, 
A.M.     3  Vols,     8vo.     11.   16s. 

The  Piules  and  Regulations  of  the  Veterinary  College ;  with  a  List  of  Sub- 
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An  Inquiry  mio  the  System  of  the  Post  Office,  as  it  regards  the  Manner  in 
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Uis  M«jesty'»  tosi'Master-t/eueral.     By  T.  Psnug,  Lsq, 
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The  EHnciples  of  Practical  Perspective;  or  Sceiiograp'uc  Projection.  Bjr 
Richard  Brown,  Architect  and  Professor  of  Perspective.     4to.     2l.  "ii. 

The  Rejected  Pictures,  6cc.  with  Descriptive  Sketches  of  the  Several  Compo- 
sitions.' By  some  ci-devant,  and  '<ther  C<)j;iu)scenli ;  being  a  Supplement  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Catalogue  of  this  Veur.  By  a  distiaguished  Member  of  the 
Hanging  Committee.     8vo.     os.  6d, 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  which  are  encouraged  and  enforced  in  the 
University  of 'Canibriduc,  briefly  desciibed  and  vindicated,  with  various  Motes. 
By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright,  A-  iM,  F.  S.  A.  of  Emanuel  Colkge,  and  Rcc 
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By  Robertson  Buchanan,  Civil  Engineer.     »vo.     l&s. 
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